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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

Or  the  estayt  in  this  volume  tome  have  already  been  published  in  Literary  lUmainsy 
Sketches  and  Essays^  or  fFinitnicw  (see  Bibliographical  Note  to  Vol.  xi.),  and  the 
rest  (with  one  exception)  are  now  reprinted  for  the  first  tone.  The  exception  is 
*The  Sick  Chamber'  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  his  fFUliam  HaaJitt 
Essayist  and  Critic^  SeJectious  Jrem  kis  Writings.  Some  of  the  essays  now  republished 
for  the  first  time  have  been  attributed  to  Hazlitt  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt  {Memoirs^ 
1867,  I.  zzii'Xxxii — ^ChronoIogical  Catalogue),  or  by  Mr.  Ireland  {List  of  the 
Writings  of  William  Hazlittand  Leigh  Hunt)-^  others  have  not  before  been  identified. 
The  Editors,  however,  have  not  included  any  essay  as  to  Hazlitt's  authorship  of 
which  any  reasonable  doubt  can  exist. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  few  essays  which,  though  they  may  have  been 
written  by  Haxlitt,  have  been  excluded  from  the  present  volume,  because  the  evi- 
dence of  their  authorship  was  not  sufficiently  strong.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
following  list  under  the  heading  of  the  Magazine  in  which  they  first  appeared. 

I.  In  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

1.  Four  papers  entitled  'The  Confessional*  (1822,  vol.  iv.  pp.  349,  450  ; 

vol.  V.  pp.  54,  406)  which  read  very  much  as  if  they  were  written  by 
Haxlitt  during  the  Liber  Amoris  period. 

2.  An  essay  entitled  'Social  Grievances'  (1822,  vol.  v.  p.  412). 

3.  An  essay  on  'The  Influence  of  Books  on  the  Progress  of  Manners* 

(May,  1828,  voL  xxii.  p.  409). 

II.  In  Tie  Liberal. 

I.  In  The  Liberal  {yo\.  u.  1823)  appeared  an  essay  entitled  'A  Sunday*s 
Fete  at  St.  Cloud '  which  was  reprinted  (without  mention  being  made 
of  its  source)  under  the  title  '  A  Fete  at  St.  Cloud '  and  attributed  to 
Haxlitt  in  a  volume  of  miscellanies  called  '  The  Talisman  ;  or  Bouquet 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  *  (18 31),  edited  by  Mrs.  Alaric  A. 
Watts.  The  essay  shows  no  trace  of  Hazlitt's  handiwork,  and  seems 
to  have  been  written  '  under  a  foreign  sky,*  whereas  Haxlitt  did  not 
start  for  his  tour  in  France  and  luly  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
essay  in  The  Liberal.  An  editorial  paragraph  published  in  The  London 
Magazine  for  October  1824,  under  the  heading  of  'The  Lion's  Head,* 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the  sketch  had  sent  it  to  that 
magazine  for  publication.  '  The  FeU  of  St.  Cloud  *  (the  paragraph  runs), 
*  though  not  unamusing,  would  not  suit  our  pages.      French  subjects, 
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at  all  Editors  and  Kings  can  testify,  are  lively  and  dangerous.  They 
are  very  irregular,  or  very  poor.'  The  editor  of  Tie  London  Magasune, 
though  he  had  at  the  time  a  grievance  against  Haslitt  (see  VoL  xi. 
note  to  essay  on  *  Peveril  of  the  Peak  '),  would  hardly  have  spoken  so 
patronisingly  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  contributors. 

in.  In  Tii  London  H^ttklj  Riwtw. 

I.  An  essay  entitled  *  Brummelliana '  (Feb.  i,  1828}. 

IV.  In  Titjidns. 

1.  *  Manners  make  the  man  *  (March  29,  1829}. 

a.  *  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Resignation  of  the  Editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ' 
(June  II,  1829). 

3.  *  Autographs'  (June  18, 1829). 
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THE  FIGHT 

Tkt  New  Montklj  Magawne.']  [February,  i8zz. 

* ThtfgAt,  Xh,^ fight  '•  the  thing, 

Wherein  I  *11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.' 

Where  there* s  a  wiii^  there's  a  way. — I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  down  Chancery-lane,  about  half-past  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
the  lOth  of  December,  to  inquire  at  Jack  Randall's  where  the  fight 
the  next  day  was  to  be ;  and  I  found  *  the  proverb '  nothing  *  musty ' 
in  the  present  instance.  I  was  determined  to  see  this  fight,  come 
what  would,  and  see  it  I  did,  in  great  style.  It  was  my  Jirst  Jight^ 
yet  it  more  than  answered  my  expectations.  Ladies !  it  is  to  you  I 
dedicate  this  description ;  nor  let  it  seem  out  of  character  for  the  fair 
to  notice  the  exploits  of  the  brave.  Courage  and  modesty  are  the  old 
English  virtues ;  and  may  they  never  look  cold  and  askance  on  one 
another!  Think,  ye  fairest  of  the  fair,  lo.'^Iiest  of  the  lovely  kind, 
ye  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how  many  more  ye  kill  with 
poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and  listen  with  subdued  air 
and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tragic  only  in  appearance,  and 
sacred  to  the  Fancy  ! 

I  was  going  down  Chancery-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  when  looking  through  the  glass-door  of 
the  Hole  in  the  WaU^  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question 
at  Mrs.  Randall,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it.  Now 
Mrs.  Randall  stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the 
authenticity  of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights. 
Thinks  I,  I  '11  wait  till  this  person  comes  out,  and  learn  from  him 
how  it  is.  For  to  say  a  trath,  I  was  not  fond  of  going  into  this 
house  of  call  for  heroes  and  philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it 
(for  Jack  is  no  gentleman)  threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me 
out  of  doors  for  wanting  a  mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board,  when 
the  conqueror  in  thirteen  battles  was  more  fidl  of  blue  ruin  than  of 
good  manners.  I  was  the  more  mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  heard  Mr.  James  Simpkins,  hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day 
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when  the  character  of  the  Hole  in  the  IVall  was  brought  in  question, 
oboerre-r-'  The  house  is  a  very  good  house,  and  the  company  quite 
genteel:  I  have  been  there  myself!'  Remembering  this  unkind 
treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was  also  a  party,  and 
not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time  jubilant  like  the 
present,  I  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue  forth  but  my 
friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chancery-lane  with  that 
quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes  a  lover  of  the 
Fancy,  I  said,  '  I  Ml  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the  fight, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him.'  So  it  proved  in  effect, 
and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to  discuss  measures  with 
that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  great  occasions.  We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we 
are  dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  impart 
to  them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  throb  of  pleasure  in  his 
heart,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets. 
Toms  and  I,  though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  alter  idem  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly 
impart;  and  <so  carelessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,'  that  I  wish  no 
better,  when  there  is  another  fight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  com- 
panion on  my  journey  down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack 
Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to  happen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a 
noble  subject  always  at  hand,  and  liberty  to  digress  to  others  when- 
ever they  offered.  Indeed,  on  my  repeating  the  lines  from  Spenser 
in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm. 


*  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature, 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ? ' 


that  this,  trans- 


my  last-named  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  by  saving 
lated  into  the  vulgate,  meant  *  Going  to  see  afghi} 

Jo.  Toms  and  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down. 
He  said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Tom 
Belcher's  at  two,  which  would  go  there  nght  out  and  back  again  the 
next  day.  Now  I  never  travel  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a 
cast  to  Newbury  by  one  of  the  mails.  Jo.  swore  the  thing  was 
impossible,  and  I  could  only  answer  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
it.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  me  to  waver,  said  he  only  came  to  see  if 
I  was  going,  had  letters  to  write,  a  cause  coming  on  the  day  after, 
and  famtly  said  at  parting  (for  I  was  bent  on  setting  out  that  moment) 
— <  Well,  we  meet  at  Philippi ! '  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Piccadilly.  The  mail  coach  stand  was  bare.  *•  They  are  all  gone,' 
said  I — ^  this  is  always  the  way  with  me — in  the  instant  I  lose  the 
future — if  I  had  not  stayed  to  pour  out  that  last  cup  of  tea,  I  should 
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have  been  just  in  time ' — and  cursing  my  folly  and  ill-luck  together, 
without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  the  mails  were  gone  or 
not,  I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own  dilatoriness  and 
want  of  determination.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turn  back:  I 
might  get  to  Hounslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  the 
next  morning.  I  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  (my  Rubicon),  and 
trusted  to  fortune.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford 
stage,  and  the  fight  rushed  full  upon  my  fancy.  I  argued  (not 
unwisely)  that  even  a  Brentford  coachman  was  better  company  than 
my  own  thoughts  (such  as  they  were  just  then),  and  at  his  invitation 
mounted  the  box  with  him.  I  immediately  stated  my  case  to  him — 
namely,  my  quarrel  with  myself  for  missing  the  Bath  or  Bristol  mail, 
and  my  determination  to  get  on  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could, 
without  any  disparagement  or  insulting  comparison  between  longer  or 
shorter  stages.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me  that  stage-coaches,  and  con- 
sequently stage-coachmen,  are  respectable  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
they  hare  to  travel :  so  I  said  nothing  on  that  subject  to  my  Brent- 
ford friend.  Any  incipient  tendency  to  an  abstract  proposition,  or 
(as  he  might  have  construed  it)  to  a  personal  reflection  of  this  kind, 
was  however  nipped  in  the  bud;  for  I  had  no  sooner  declared 
indignantly  that  I  had  missed  the  mails,  than  he  flatly  denied  that 
they  were  gone  along,  and  lo !  at  the  instant  three  of  them  drove  by 
in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they  would  devour  the 
ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seemed  in  the  contradictory 
situation  of  the  man  in  Dryden  who  exclaims, 

*  I  follow  Fate,  which  does  too  hard  pursue  I  * 

If  I  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would 
not  have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down 
the  road  in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  perfection  of 
mechanical  conveyance.  The  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upon, 
and  I  had  missed  it,  as  I  missed  every  thing  else,  by  my  own 
absurdity,  in  putting  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  aiming  at  ends  without 
employing  means.  '  Sir,'  said  he  of  the  Brentford,  <  the  Bath  mail 
will  be  up  presently,  my  brother-in-law  drives  it,  and  I  will  engage 
to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place  empty.'  I  almost  doubted  my  good 
genius;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it  drove  like  lightning,  and  stopped 
directly  at  the  call  of  the  Brentford  Jehu.  I  would  not  have  believed 
this  possible,  but  the  brother-in-law  of  a  mail-coach  driver  is  himself 
no  mean  man.  I  was  transferred  without  loss  of  time  from  the  top 
of  one  coach  to  that  of  the  other,  desired  the  guard  to  pay  my  fare 
to  the  Brentford  coachman  for  me  as  I  had  no  change,  was  accom- 
modated with   a  great  coat,  put  up   my  umbrella  to   keep   off  a 
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drizzliog  mttt,  and  we  began  to  cot  through  the  air  like  an  arrow. 
The  mile-stones  disappeared  one  after  another,  the  rain  kept  <^; 
Tom  Turtle,  the  trainer,  sat  before  me  on  the  coach-box,  with  whom 
I  exchanged  ciyilities  as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight ;  the  passion 
that  had  transported  me  an  hour  before  was  subdued  to  pensive 
regret  and  conjectural  musing  on  the  next  day's  battle;  I  was 
promised  a  place  inside  at  Reading,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
myself  a  lucky  fellow.  Such  is  the  force  of  imagination !  On  the 
outside  of  any  other  coach  on  the  loth  of  December,  with  a  Scotch 
mist  drizzling  through  the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should  hare  been 
cold,  comfortless,  impatient,  and,  no  doubt,  wet  through ;  but  seated 
on  the  Royal  mail,  I  felt  warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  cUd  me  good, 
the  ride  dui  me  good,  I  was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made, 
and  confident  that  all  would  go  well  through  the  journey.  When  I 
got  inside  at  Reading,  I  found  Turtle  and  a  stout  valetudinarian, 
whose  costume  bespoke  him  one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  had  risen 
from  a  three  months'  sick  bed  to  get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight. 
They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into  a  lively  discourse.  My  friend 
the  trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  to  fighting  dogs  and  men, 
to  bears  and  badgers ;  beyond  this  he  was  *  quite  chap-fallen,'  had 
not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  or  indeed  very  wisely  fell  asleep, 
when  any  other  game  was  started.  The  whole  art  of  training  (I, 
however,  learnt  from  him,)  consists  in  two  things,  exercise  and 
abstinence,  abstinence  and  exercise,  repeated  alternately  and  without 
end.  A  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first 
thing  in  a  morning,  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles  till  breakfiut. 
This  meal  consists  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef- 
steaks. Then  another  six  or  seven  miles  till  dinner-time,  and 
another  supply  of  solid  beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  of  porter,  and 
perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.  Martin  trains 
on  water,  but  this  increases  his  infirmity  on  another  very  dangerous 
side.  The  Gas-man  takes  now  and  then  a  chirping  glass  (imder  the 
rose)  to  console  him,  during  a  six  weeks'  probation,  for  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Hickman—- an  agreeable  woman,  with  (I  understand)  a 
pretty  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds.  How  matter  presses  on  me ! 
What  stubborn  things  are  facts !  How  inexhaustible  is  nature  and 
art!  'It  is  well,'  as  I  once  heard  Mr.  Richmond  observe,  <to 
see  a  variety.'  He  was  speaking  of  cock-fighting  as  an  edifying 
spectacle.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  one  learns  more  of  what  is  (I  do 
not  say  of  what  ought  to  ie)  in  this  desultory  mode  of  practical 
study,  than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice  over,  even  though  it 
should  be  a  moral  treatise.  Where  was  H  I  was  sitting  at  dinner 
with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  ring,  *  where  gooid  digestion 
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waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both/  Then  foUow8  an  hour  of 
social  chat  and  native  glee;  and  afterwards,  to  another  breathing 
over  heathy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed,  and  up 
by  six  again — Our  hero 

*  Follows  so  the  ever-running  sun 
With  profitable  ardour ' — 

to  the  day  that  brings  him  victory  or  defeat  in  the  green  fairy  circle. 
Is  not  this  life  more  sweet  than  mine  ?  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  I 
will  not  libel  any  life  by  comparing  it  to  mine,  which  is  (at  the 
date  of  these  presents)  bitter  as  coloquintida  and  the  dregs  of 
aconitum ! 

The  invalid  in  the  Bath  mail  soared  a  pitch  above  the  trainer,  and 
did  not  sle^  so  sound,  because  he  had  'more  figures  and  more 
fantasies,'  We  talked  the  hours  away  merrily.  He  had  faith  m 
surgery,  for  he  had  had  three  ribs  set  right,  that  had  been  broken 
in  a  turn-up  at  Belcher's,  but  thought  physicians  old  women,  for  they 
had  no  antidote  in  their  catalogue  for  brandy.  An  indigestion  is  an 
excellent  common-place  for  two  people  that  never  met  before.  By 
way  of  ingratiating  myself,  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  doctor,  who, 
on  my  earnestly  representing  to  him  that  I  thought  his  regimen  had 
done  me  harm,  assured  me  that  the  whole  pharmacopeia  contained 
nothing  comparable  to  the  prescription  he  had  given  me ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  its  undoubted  efHcacy,  said,  that,  *  he  had  had  one  gentleman 
with  my  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the  last  fifteen  years.'  This 
anecdote  made  my  companion  shake  the  rough  sides  of  his  three 
great  coats  with  boisterous  laughter ;  and  Turtle,  starting  out  of  his 
sleep,  swore  he  knew  how  the  fight  would  go,  for  he  had  had  a 
dream  about  it.  Sure  enough  the  rascal  told  us  how  the  three  first 
rounds  went  ofiT,  but  *  his  dream,'  like  others,  *  denoted  a  foregone 
conclusion.'  He  knew  his  men.  The  moon  now  rose  in  silver 
state,  and  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  this  object 
of  placid  beauty,  with  the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  the  man  of  science, 
to  which  his  ear  he  *  seriously  inclined,'  the  more  as  it  gave  promise 
d*un  beau  jour  for  the  morrow,  and  showed  the  ring  undrenched  by 
envious  showers,  arrayed  in  sunny  smiles.  Just  then,  all  going  on 
well,  I  thought  on  my  friend  Toms,  whom  I  had  left  behind,  and 
said  innocently,  *  There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  fellow  I  left  in  town, 
who  said  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  down  by  the  mail,  and 
talked  of  going  by  a  caravan  from  Belcher's  at  two  m  the  morning, 
after  he  had  written  some  letters.'  *  Why,'  said  he  of  the  lapells, 
<  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  was  the  very  person  we  saw  running 
about  like  mad  from  one  coach-door  to  another,  and  askmg  if  any 
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one  had  seen  a  friend  of  his,  a  gentlemen  going  to  the  fight,  whom 
he  had  missed  stupidly  enough  by  staying  to  write  a  note.'  *  Pray, 
Sir,'  said  my  fellow-traveller,  *  had  he  a  plaid-cloak  on  ? ' — *  Why, 
no,'  said  I,  'not  at  the  time  I  left  him,  but  he  rery  well  might 
afterwards,  for  he  offered  to  lend  me  one.'  The  plaid-cloak  and 
the  letter  decided  the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enough,  was  in  the  Bristol 
mail,  which  preceded  us  by  about  fifty  yards.  This  was  droll 
enough.  We  had  now  but  a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  on  alighting  at  Newbury,  both  coaches 
stopping  at  the  same  time,  was  to  call  out,  *  Pray,  is  there  a  gentle- 
man in  that  mail  of  the  name  of  Toms  ? '  *  No,'  said  Joe,  borrowing 
something  of  the  vein  of  Gilpin,  *  for  I  have  just  got  out.'  *  Well ! ' 
says  he,  *  this  is  lucky ;  but  you  don't  know  how  vexed  I  was  to 
miss  you ;  for,'  added  he,  lowering  his  voice,  *  do  you  know  when 
I  left  you  I  went  to  Belcher's  to  ask  about  the  caravan,  and  Mrs. 
Belcher  said  very  obligingly,  she  couldn't  tell  about  that,  but  there 
were  two  gentlemen  who  had  taken  places  by  the  mail  and  were  gone 
on  in  a  landau,  and  she  could  frank  us.  It 's  a  pity  I  didn't  meet 
with  you ;  we  could  then  have  got  down  for  nothing.  But  mum  *s  the 
<word.*  It  *s  the  devil  for  any  one  to  tell  me  a  secret,  for  it 's  sure 
to  come  out  in  print.  I  do  not  care  so  much  to  gratify  a  friend, 
but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me. 

Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn  ;  but 
this  was  no  easy  task.  The  public-houses  were  foil,  and  where  you 
saw  a  light  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of 
the  casement  to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  instantly  put  them  in 
and  shut  the  window,  the  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a 
suspicious  overture  for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman 
thundered  away  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without 
effect — such  was  the  greater  noise  within; — and  when  the  doors 
were  unbarred,  and  we  got  admittance,  we  found  a  party  assembled 
in  the  kitchen  round  a  good  hospitable  fire,  some  sleeping,  others 
drinking,  others  talking  on  politics  and  on  the  fight.  A  tall 
English  yeoman  (something  like  Matthews  in  the  face,  and  quite 
as  great  a  wag) — 

*  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able/ — 

was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the 
price  of  com  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being 
heard  at  the  gate.  The  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling 
fellow  who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shilling  glass  of  brandy  and 
water — <G)nfound  it,  man,  don't  be  huipsJl '  Thinks  I,  that  is  a 
good  phrase.  It  was  a  good  omen.  He  kept  it  up  so  all  night, 
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nor  flinched  with  the  approach  of  morning.  He  was  a  fine  fellow, 
with  sensey  wit,  and  spirit,  a  hearty  body  and  a  joyous  mind,  free- 
spoken,  frank,  conyiTial — one  of  that  true  English  breed  that  went 
with  Harry  the  Fifth  to  the  siege  of  Harfleur — *  standing  like 
greyhounds  in  the  slips,'  &c.  We  ordered  tea  and  eggs  (beds  were 
soon  found  to  be  out  of  the  question)  and  this  fellow's  conrersation 
was  setuce  fiquante.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  brandish  his 
oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.  He  made  mince-meat  of  a 
drunken,  stupid,  red-faced,  quarrelsome,  frowsy  farmer,  whose  nose 
'  he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,'  making  it  out  a  firebrand  like 
Bardolph's.  '  I  '11  tell  you  what  my  friend,'  says  he,  *•  the  landlady 
has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and  candle.  If  one  was  to 
touch  your  nose,  it  would  go  off  like  a  piece  of  charcoal.'  At  this 
the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety  in  his  purple 
face  being  his  little  peering  grey  eyes  and  yellow  teeth ;  called  for 
another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it ;  and  after  many  attempts 
to  provoke  his  humourous  antagonist  to  single  combat,  which  the 
other  turned  off  (after  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
choler)  with  great  adroitness,  he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.  His 
laughing  persecutor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  where  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst 
of  this  *  loud  and  furious  fun,'  said,  *  There 's  a  scene,  by  G — d,  for 
Hogarth  to  paint.  I  think  he  and  Shakspeare  were  our  two  best 
men  at  copying  life.'  This  confirmed  me  in  my  good  opinion  of 
him.  Hogarth,  Shakspeare,  and  Nature,  were  just  enough  for  him 
(indeed  for  any  man)  to  know.  I  said,  <  You  read  Cobbett,  don't 
you  ?  At  least,'  says  I,  *  you  talk  just  as  well  as  he  writes.'  He 
seemed  to  doubt  this.  But  I  said,  <  We  have  an  hour  to  spare : 
if  you  '11  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  keep  on  talking,  I  '11  write 
down  what  you  say ;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a  capital  ^  Political 
Register,'  I  '11  forfeit  my  head.  You  have  kept  me  alive  to-night, 
however.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  you.'  He 
did  not  dislike  this  view  of  the  thing,  nor  my  asking  if  he  was  not 
about  the  size  of  Jem  Belcher ;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  that '  the  circumstance  which  had  given  him 
nearly  the  greatest  concern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb's  beating  Jem  after 
he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket-playing.' — The  morning  dawns ;  that 
dim  but  yet  clear  light  appears,  which  weighs  like  solid  bars  of  metal 
on  the  sleepless  eyelids ;  the  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers 
one  by  one — but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the 
clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  a 
barber's  (the  pole  that  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his 
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shop),  and  then  a  nine  miles'  march  to  Hungerford.  The  day  was 
fine,  the  sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy 
ground,  the  path  was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done 
us  much  harm — at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and 
that  with  amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects, 
but  still  invariably  we  returned  to  the  fight.  At  length,  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  Hungerford,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded 
by  covered  carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had  passed 
us  on  the  road  ;  Toms  gave  a  youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down 
a  narrow  lane  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight  ?  If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure 
to  come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and 
Bill  Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  the 
spot ;  open  carriages  were  coming  up,  with  streamers  flying  and  music 
playing,  and  the  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch 
in  all  direaions,  to  see  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were 
still  on  Gas,  but  only  about  five  to  four.  Gully  had  been  down  to  try 
Neate,  and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the 
sanguine  confidence  of  the  adverse  party.  About  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  pending.  The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  3000/.  which 
were  promised  him  by  different  gentlemen  if  he  had  won.  He  had 
presumed  too  much  on  himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on 
him.  This  spirited  and  formidable  yoimg  fellow  seems  to  have  taken 
for  his  motto  the  old  maxim,  that  *  there  are  three  things  necessary  to 
success  in  life — Impudence  !  Impudence  !  Impudence  ! '  It  is  so  in 
matters  of  opmion,  but  not  in  the  Fancy^  which  is  the  most  practical 
of  all  things,  though  even  here  confidence  is  half  the  batde,  but  only 
half.  Our  friend  had  vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  grin  and  bully  his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.  <  Alas  !  the 
Bristol  roan  was  not  so  tamed !  ' — *  This  is  the  graw^gger '  (would 
Tom  Hickman  exclaim  in  the  moments  of  intoxication  from  gin  and 
success,  shewing  his  tremendous  right  hand),  *this  will  send  many  of 
them  to  their  long  homes ;  I  haven't  done  with  them  yet !  *  Why 
should  he — ^though  he  had  licked  four  of  the  best  men  within  the 
hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten  to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement 
on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a  veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who 
has  borne  his  sable  honours  meekly  ?  Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom, 
and  bravery,  should  be  inseparable.  Or  why  should  he  go  up  to  his 
antagonist,  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court  and 
measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as 
Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him,  *  What,  are  you  Bill  Neate  ? 
I  '11  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great  carcase  of  thine,  this  day 
fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bullock's ! '     It  was  not 
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manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like.  If  he  was  sure  of  the  yictory  (as  he 
was  not),  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  Modesty  should  accom- 
pany the  Fancy  as  its  shadow.  The  best  men  were  always  the  best 
behaved.  Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chicken  (before  whom  the  Gas- 
roan  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men.  So  is  Cribb,  so  is 
Tom  Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  sparrers,  and  not  a  man  for  every 
one  to  take  by  the  nose.  I  enlarged  on  this  topic  in  the  mail  (while 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  imperti- 
nence was  a  part  of  no  profession.  A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  his 
man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
every  one's  face.  Even  a  highwayman,  in  the  way  of  trade,  may 
blow  out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same  time,  I 
should  say  he  was  no  gentleman.  A  boxer,  I  would  infer,  need  not 
be  a  blackguard  or  a  coxcomb,  more  than  another.  Perhaps  I  press 
this  point  too  much  on  a  ^en  man — Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by 
this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all  lessons,  *  That  man  was  made  to 
mourn.'  He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  late  fight  but  his  presumption ; 
and  that  every  man  may  do  as  well  without !  By  an  over-display  of 
this  quality,  however,  the  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him, 
and  the  knowsng-imes  were  taken  in.  Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on 
him  wished  Gas  to  win.  With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject, 
the  result  of  the  i  ith  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a  piece  of 
poetical  justice  as  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  difference  of  weight 
between  the  two  combatants  (14  stone  to  12)  was  nothing  to  the 
sporting  men.  Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  long-armed  Bill  Neate  kicked 
the  beam  in  the  scale  of  the  Gas-man's  vanity.  The  amateurs  were 
frightened  at  his  big  words,  and  thought  that  they  would  make  up  for 
the  difference  of  six  feet  and  five  feet  nine.  Truly,  the  Fancy  are 
not  men  of  imagination.  They  judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot 
conceive  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be.  The  Gas-man  had  won  hitherto ; 
therefore  he  must  beat  a  man  half  as  big  again  as  himself — and  that  to 
a  certainty.  Besides,  there  are  as  many  feuds,  factions,  prejudices, 
pedantic  notions  in  the  Fancy  as  in  the  state  or  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Gully  is  almost  the  only  cool,  sensible  man  among  them,  who 
exercises  an  unbiassed  discretion,  and  is  not  a  slave  to  his  passions  in 
these  matters.  But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our  tale.  The  day, 
as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  December  morning.  The  grass  was 
wet,  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitudinous  feet, 
except  that,  within  the  ring  itself,  there  was  a  spot  of  virgin-green 
closed  in  and  unprofaned  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  dazzling 
brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.  For  it  was  now  noon,  and  we  had  an 
hour  to  wait.  This  is  the  trying  time.  It  is  then  the  heart  sickens, 
as  you  think  what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and  how  short  a  time 
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will  determine  their  fate.  After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  nenrous  apprehensions ;  you  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  scene — but 

'  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion^  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream/ 

I  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  *  So,  I 
thought,  my  fairest  hopes  have  faded  from  my  sight! — so  will  the 
Gas-man's  glory,  or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  hour.'  The 
swellt  were  parading  in  their  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was 
cleared  with  some  bruises  on  the  heads  and  shins  of  the  rustic 
assembly  (for  the  eochieys  hzd  been  distanced  by  the  sixty-six  mOes)  ; 
the  time  drew  near,  I  had  got  a  good  sund ;  a  bustle,  a  buzz,  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  from  the  opposite  side  entered  Neate,  between 
his  second  and  bottle-holder.  He  rolled  along,  swathed  in  his  loose 
great  coat,  his  knock-knees  bending  under  his  huge  bulk ;  and,  with 
a  modest  cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  He  then  just 
looked  round,  and  began  quietly  to  undress ;  when  from  the  other 
side  there  was  a  similar  rush  and  an  opening  made,  and  the  Gas-man 
came  forward  with  a  conscious  air  of  anticipated  triumph,  too  much 
like  the  cock-of-the  walk.  He  strutted  about  more,  than  became  a 
hero,  sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  threw  away  the  skin 
with  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  went  up  and  looked  at  Neate,  which  was 
an  act  of  supererogation.  The  only  sensible  thing  he  did  was,  as  he 
strode  away  from  the  modem  Ajax,  to  fling  out  his  arms,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  try  whether  they  would  do  their  work  that  day.  By  this 
time  they  had  stripped,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  in  appearance. 
If  Neate  was  like  Ajax,  *  with  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear '  the 
pugilistic  reputation  of  all  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be  compared  to 
Diomed,  light,  vigorous,  elastic,  and  his  back  glistened  in  the  sun,  as 
he  moved  about,  like  a  panther's  hide.  There  was  now  a  dead 
pause — ^attention  was  awe-struck.  Who  at  that  moment,  big  with 
a  great  event,  did  not  draw  his  breath  short— did  not  feel  his 
heart  throb  ?  All  was  ready.  They  tossed  up  for  the  sun,  and  the 
Gas-man  won.  They  were  led  up  to  the  scratch — shook  hands,  and 
went  at  it. 

In  the  first  round  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After 
making  play  a  short  time,  die  Gas-man  flew  at  his  adversary  like  a 
tiger,  struck  £ve  blows  in  as  many  seconds,  three  first,  and  then 
following  him  as  he  staggered  back,  two  more,  right  and  left,  and 
down  he  fell,  a  mighty  ruin.     There  was  a  shout,  and  I  said,  *  There 
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18  no  standing  this.'  Neate  seemed  like  a  lifeless  lamp  of  flesh  and 
bone»  round  which  the  Gas-  man's  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of 
electricity  or  lightning,  and  you  imagined  he  would  only  be  lifted  up 
to  be  knocked  down  again.  It  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a 
fire  in  that  right  hand  of  his,  and  directed  it  against  an  unarmed  body. 
They  met  again,  and  Neate  seemed,  not  cowed,  but  particularly 
cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched  together  and  his  brows  knit  close 
against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  his  arms  at  full  length  straight 
before  him,  like  two  sledge-hammers,  and  raised  his  left  an  inch  or 
two  higher.  The  Gas-man  could  not  get  over  this  guard — they 
struck  mutually  and  fell,  but  without  advantage  on  either  side.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  next  round ;  but  the  balance  of  power  was  thus 
restored — the  fate  of  the  battle  was  suspended.  No  one  could  tell 
how  it  would  end.  This  was  the  only  moment  in  which  opinion  was 
divided  ;  for,  in  the  next,  the  Gas-man  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  his 
adversary's  neck,  with  his  right  hand,  and  failing  from  the  length  he 
had  to  reach,  the  other  returned  it  with  his  left  at  full  swing,  planted 
a  tremendous  blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and  eyebrow,  and  made  a  red 
ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  The  Gas-man  went  down,  and  there 
was  another  shout — a  roar  of  triumph  as  the  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
tumultuously  from  side  to  side.  This  was  a  settler.  Hickman  got 
up,  and  <  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,'  yet  he  was  evidently 
dashed  in  his  opinion  of  himself;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  so  punished ;  all  one  side  of  his  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his 
right  eye  was  closed  in  dingy  blackness,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fight, 
less  confident,  but  still  determined.  After  one  or  two  rounds,  not 
receiving  another  such  remembrancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it 
with  his  former  impetuosity.  But  in  vain.  His  strength  had  been 
weakened, — his  blows  could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance, — ^he  was 
obliged  to  Ding  himself  at  his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from 
his  feet ;  and  almost  as  regularly  as  he  Dew  at  him  with  his  right 
hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or  drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and 
felled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left.  There  was  little  cautious 
sparring — no  half-hits — no  tapping  and  trifling,  none  of  the  fetti- 
nuutresbip  of  the  art — they  were  almost  all  knock-down  blows : — the 
fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight.  The  wonder  was  the  half-minute 
time.  If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  between  each 
round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible  how  they  should  by  degrees 
recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed  to  the 
ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten  out 
of  their  bodies  ;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to  see 
them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  steady  to  inflict  or 
receive  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  *  like  two  clouds 
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over  the  Caspian ' — this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all : — ^this  is 
the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man !     From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  over.     Hickman  generally  stood  with 
his  back  to  me ;  but  in  the  scufBcy  he  had  changed  positions,  and 
Neate  just  then  made  a  tremendous  Junge  at  him,  and  hit  him  fiill  in 
the  face.     Tt  was  doubtful  whether  he   would  fall  backwards  or 
forwards ;  he  hung  suspended  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell 
back,  throwing  his  hands  in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the 
sky.     I  never  saw  any  thing  more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before 
he  fell.     All  traces  of  life,  of  natural  expression,  were  gone  from 
him.     His  face  was  like  a  human  skull,  a  death's  head,  spouting 
blood.     The  eyes  were  filled  with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with 
blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.     He  was  not  like  an  actual  man,  but 
like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or  like  one  of  the  figures  in 
Dante  s  Inferno,     Yet  he  fought  on  after  this  for  several  rounds, 
still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  Neate  standing  on  the 
defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the  last,  as  iJF  he  had 
still  all  his  work  to  do;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Gaa-man  was  so 
stunned  in  the  seventeenth   or  eighteenth  round,   that  his   senses 
forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was 
declared  over.^     Ye  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  shew 
as  much  //irri,  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume 
a  superiority  which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives ! — When  the  Gas-man  came 
to  himself,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  *  Where  am  I  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ? '     *  Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom,— you  have  lost  the 
battle,  but  you  are  the  bravest  man  alive.'     And  Jackson  whispered 
to  him,  *  I  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom.' — Vain  sounds,  and 
unheard  at  that  moment !     Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  "began  to 
flourish  with  his  fists,  calling  out,  *  Ah  you  always  said  I  couldn't 
fight — What  do  you  think  now  ? '     But  all  in  good  humour,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  arrogance  ;  only  it  was  evident  Bill  Neate 
was  pleased  that  he  had  won  the  fight.     When  it  was  over,  I  asked 
Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  one  ?     He  said,  *  Pretty 
well/ '     The  carrier-pigeons  now  mounted  into  the  air,  and  one  of 

^  Scroggint  uid  of  the  Gat-man,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  that  coarage, 
that  if  hia  hands  were  cat  off,  he  would  ttiU  fight  on  with  the  ttumpt — ^like  that 
of  Widrington,— 

-*  In  dolcfal  dumps,  \ 

Who,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 
Still  fought  upon  his  stumps.' 
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them  flew  with  the  news  of  her  husband's  victory  to  the  bosom  of 
Mrs.  Neate.     Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hickman  ! 

Mius  au  revotTp  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says*     I  went  down  with 
Toms  ;   I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground. 
Toms   is  a  rattle  brain ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.     Now,  under 
favoar,  I  am  a  sentimentalist  too — therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that 
the  interest  of  the  excursion  did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.     Pigott 
and  I  marched  along  the  causeway  leading  from  Hungerford  to  New- 
bury, now  obsenring  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  sun  on  the  tawny  meads 
or  moss-coloured  cottages,  now  exulting  in  the  fight,  now  digressing 
to   some  topic  of  general  and  elegant  literature.     My  friend  was 
dressed  in  character  for  the  occasion,  or  like  one  of  the  Fancy  ;  that 
is,  with  a  double  portion  of  great  coats,  clogs,  and  overhauls :  and 
just   as   we  had  agreed  with  a  couple  of  country-lads  to  carry  his 
superfluous  wearing-apparel  to  the  next  town,  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  preferring  a  seat  on  the 
bar.     There  were  two  strangers  already  in  the  chaise,  and  on  their 
observing  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I  had,  and 
concluded  they  had  done  the  same.     They  appeared,  however,  a  little 
shy  and  sore  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  hints 
dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  out  that  they  had  missed  it* 
One  of  these  friends  h»d  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  there  in  his 
gig :  they  had  set  out,  to  make  sure  work,  the  day  before  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.     The  owner  of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scorned  to  ask 
his  way,  and  drove  right  on  to  Bagshot,  instead  of  turning  off  at 
Hounslow :  there  they  stopped  all  night,  and  set  off  the  next  day 
across  the  country  to  Reading,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and 
got  down  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Hungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after 
the  fight  was  over.     This  might  be  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life.     We  parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who 
had   been  to   see  the   fight,  but  had   returned  as   they   went,  at 
Wolhampton,  where  we  were  promised  beds  (an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, for  Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at  Hungerford  as  we 
had  done  at  Newbury),  and  we  turned  into  an  old  bow-windowed 
parlour  with  a  carpet  and  a  snug  fire  ;  and  after  devouring  a  quantity 
of  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  sat  down  to  consider,  during  an  hour  of 
philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.     In  the  midst 
of  an   Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  mutton 
chops  with  mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of 
Goths  and  Vandals — 0  frocu!  ette  profant — not  real  flash-men,  but 
interlopers,  noisy   pretenders,  butchers  from  Tothill-fields,  brokers 
from  Whitechapel,  who  called  immediately  for  pipes  and  tobacco, 
hoping  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to 
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insist  that  it  was  a  crou*  Pigott  withdrew  from  the  smoke  and  noise 
into  another  room,  and  left  me  to  dispute  the  point  with  them  Fot  a 
couple  of  hours  satu  mtermusion  by  the  dial.  The  next  morning  we 
rose  refreshed ;  and  on  observing  that  Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in 
his  handy  in  which  he  read  in  the  intervals  of  our  discourse,  I 
inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my  particular  satisfaction  that 
it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.  Ladies,  after  this,  will  you 
contend  that  a  love  for  the  Fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  cultivation 
of  sentiment  ? — We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend  setting  me  up  in 
a  genteel  drab  great  coat  and  green  silk  handkerchief  (which  I  must 
say  became  me  exceedingly),  and  after  stretching  our  legs  for  a  few 
miles,  and  seeing  Jack  Randall,  Ned  Turner,  and  Scroggins,  pass  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Bath  coaches,  we  engaged  with  the  driver  of 
the  second  to  take  us  to  London  for  the  usud  fee.  I  got  inside,  and 
found  three  other  passengers.  One  of  them  was  an  old  gentleman 
with  an  aquilioe  nose,  powdered  hair,  and  a  pigtail,  and  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  played  many  a  rubber  at  the  Bath  rooms.  I  said  to 
myself,  he  is  very  like  Mr.  Windham ;  I  wish  he  would  enter  into 
conversation,  that  I  might  hear  what  fine  observations  would  come 
from  those  finely-turned  features.  However,  nothing  passed,  till, 
stopping  to  dine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  was  made  by  the  company 
about  the  fight,  and  I  gave  ^as  the  reader  may  believe)  an  eloquent 
and  animated  description  of  it.  When  we  got  into  the  coach  again, 
the  old  gentleman,  after  a  graceful  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a 
boy,  been  to  a  fight  between  the  famous  Broughton  and  George 
Stevenson,  who  was  called  the  Fighting  Coachman^  in  the  year  1770, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Windham.  This  beginning  flattered  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  within  me  and  rivetted  my  attention.  He  went  on — 
*  George  Stevenson  was  coachman  to  a  friend  of  my  father's.  He 
was  an  old  man  when  I  saw  him  some  years  afterwards.  He  took 
hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said,  **  there  was  muscle  here  once,  but  now 
it  is  no  more  than  this  young  gentleman's."  He  added,  *<  well,  no 
matter ;  I  have  been  here  long,  I  am  willing  to  go  hence,  and  I  hope 
I  have  done  no  more  harm  than  another  man."  Once,'  said  my  un- 
known  companion,  *  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Broughton  ? 
He  said  Yes  ;  that  he  had  fought  with  him  three  times,  and  the  last 
time  he  fairly  beat  him,  though  the  world  did  not  allow  it  **  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was,  master.  When  the  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last 
round,  we  were  so  exhausted  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we 
fell  upon  one  another,  and  as  Master  Broughton  fell  uppermost,  the 
mob  gave  it  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  said  to  have  won  the  battle. 
But,"  says  he,  "the  fact  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Cuthbert) 
lifted  him  up,  he  said  to  him,  *  I'll  fight  no  more,  I've  had  enough ;' 
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"which/'  says  Stevenson,  "  you  know  gave  me  the  victory.  And  to 
prove  to  you  that  this  was  the  case,  when  John  Cuthbert  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  they  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  on  his  mind 
which  he  wished  to  confess,  he  answered,  *  Yes,  that  there  was  one 
thing  he  wished  to  set  right,  for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won 
that  last  fight  with  Master  Broughton ;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he 
lifted  him  up  in  the  last  round  of  aU,  that  he  had  had  enough.' "' 
^This,'  said  the  Bath  gentleman,  ^was  a  bit  of  human  nature;'  and  I 
have  written  this  account  of  the  fight  on  purpose  that  it  might  not  be 
lost  to  the  world.  He  also  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  candour  of  mind 
in  this  class  of  men,  that  Stevenson  acknowledged  that  Broughton 
could  have  beat  him  in  his  best  day ;  but  that  he  (Broughton)  was 
getting  old  in  their  last  rencounter.  When  we  stopped  in  Piccadilly, 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  questions  about  the  late  Mr. 
Windham,  but  had  not  courage.  I  got  out,  resigned  my  coat  and 
green  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott  (loth  to  part  with  these  ornaments 
of  life),  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 

P.S.  Toms  called  upon  me  the  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not 
think  the  fight  was  a  complete  thing  ?  I  said  I  thought  it  was.  I 
hope  he  will  relish  my  account  of  it. 
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TAe  New  Monthly  Magamne,]  [Dectmber^  1825. 

*  St.  George  for  merry  England  I ' 

This  old-fashioned  epithet  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed 
ironically,  or  on  the  old  principle — Ut  Lew  a  non  lucendo.  Yet  there 
is  something  in  the  sound  that  hits  the  fancy,  and  a  sort  of  truth 
beyond  appearances.  To  be  sure,  it  is  from  a  dull,  homely  ground 
that  the  gleams  of  mirth  and  jollity  break  out ;  but  the  streaks  of  light 
that  tinge  the  evening  sky  are  not  the  less  striking  on  that  account. 
The  beams  of  the  morning-sun  shining  on  the  lonely  glades,  or  through 
the  idle  branches  of  the  tangled  forest,  the  leisure,  the  freedom,  <  the 
pleasure  of  going  and  coming  without  knowing  where,'  the  troops  of 
wild  deer,  the  sports  of  the  chase,  and  other  rustic  gambols,  were 
sufficient  to  justify  the  well-known  appellation  of  *  Merry  Sherwood,' 
and  in  like  manner,  we  may  apply  the  phrase  to  Merry  England. 
The  smile  is  not  the  less  sincere  because  it  does  not  always  play  upon 
the  cheek ;  and  the  jest  is  not  the  less  welcome,  nor  the  laugh  less 
hearty,  because  they  happen  to  be  a  relief  from  care  or  leaden-eyed 
melancholy.     The  instances  are  the  more  precious  as  they  are  rare ; 
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and  we  look  forward  to  them  with  the  greater  good  will,  or  back 
ttpOD  them  with  the  greater  gratitude,  as  we  drain  the  last  drop  in  the 
cup  with  particular  relish.  If  not  always  gay  or  in  good  spirits,  we 
are  glad  when  any  occasion  draws  us  out  of  our  natural  gloom,  and 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  may  say  with  S'Jence  in  the 
play,  <  I  have  been  merry  once  ere  now,' — and  this  once  was  to  serve 
him  all  his  life ;  for  he  was  a  person  of  wonderfid  silence  and  gravity, 
though  *  he  chirped  over  his  cups,'  and  announced  with  characteristic 
glee  that  *  there  were  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.'  Silence  was  in 
this  sense  a  merry  man,  that  is,  he  would  be  merry  if  he  could,  and 
a  very  great  economy  of  wit,  like  very  slender  fare,  was  a  banquet  to 
him,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  taste  and  habits.  *  Continents,'  says 
Hobbes,  *  have  most  of  what  they  contain  ' — and  in  this  view  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  English  are  the  merriest  people  in  the  world, 
since  they  only  show  it  on  high-days  and  holidays.  They  are  then 
like  a  school-boy  let  loose  from  school,  or  like  a  dog  that  has  slipped 
his  collar.  They  are  not  gay  like  the  French,  who  are  one  eternal 
smile  of  self-complacency,  tortured  into  affectation,  or  spun  into 
languid  indifference,  nor  are  they  voluptuous  and  inunersed  in  sensual 
indolence,  like  the  Italians ;  but  they  have  that  sort  of  intermittent, 
fitful,  irregular  gaiety,  which  is  neither  worn  out  by  habit,  nor 
deadened  by  passion,  but  is  sought  with  avidity  as  it  takes  the  mind 
by  surprise,  is  startled  by  a  sense  of  oddity  and  incongruity,  indulges 
its  wayward  humours  or  lively  impulses,  with  perfect  freedom  and 
lightness  of  heart,  and  seizes  occasion  by  the  forelock,  that  it  may 
return  to  serious  business  with  more  cheerfulness,  and  have  something 
to  beguOe  the  hours  of  thought  or  sadness.  I  do  not  see  how  there 
can  be  high  spirits  without  low  ones ;  and  every  thing  has  its  price 
according  to  circumstances.  Perhaps  we  have  to  pay  a  heavier  tax 
on  pleasure,  than  some  others :  what  skills  it,  so  long  as  our  good 
spirits  and  good  hearts  enable  us  to  bear  it  ? 

*They'  (the  English),  says  Froissart,  ^amused  themselves  sadly 
after  the  fashion  of  their  country ' — ilt  se  re;ouuioietit  tristement  telon 
la  coutume  de  leur  pays.  They  have  indeed  a  way  of  their  own. 
Their  mirth  is  a  relaxation  from  gravity,  a  challenge  to  dull  care  to 
be  gone ;  and  one  is  not  always  clear  at  first,  whether  the  appeal  is 
successful.  The  cloud  may  still  hang  on  the  brow ;  the  ice  may  not 
thaw  at  once.  To  help  them  out  in  their  new  character  is  an  act  of 
charity.  Any  thing  short  of  hanging  or  drowning  is  something  to 
begin  with.  They  do  not  enter  into  their  amusements  the  less 
doggedly  because  they  may  plague  others.  They  like  a  thing  the 
better  for  hitting  them  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  for  making  their  blood 
tingle.    They  do  not  dance  or  sing,  but  they  make  good  cheer — *  eat, 
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drinky  and  are  merry.'  No  people  are  foDder  of  field-sports,  Christmas 
gambols,  or  practical  jests*  BlindmanVbuiFy  hunt-the-slipper,  hot- 
cockles,  and  snap-dragon,  are  all  approved  English  games,  full  of 
laughable  surprises  and  <  hair-breadth  'scapes,'  and  serve  to  amuse  the 
winter  fire-side  after  the  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  the  spiced  ale 
and  roasted  crab,  thrown  (hissing-hot)  into  the  foaming  tankard. 
Punch  (not  the  liquor,  but  the  puppet)  is  not,  I  fear,  of  English 
origin ;  but  there  is  no  place,  I  take  it,  where  he  finds  himself  more 
at  home  or  meets  a  more  joyous  welcome,  where  he  collects  greater 
crowds  at  the  corners  of  streets,  where  he  opens  the  eyes  or  distends 
the  cheeks  wider,  or  where  the  bangs  and  blows,  the  uncouth  gestures, 
ridiculous  anger  and  screaming  voice  of  the  chief  performer  excite 
more  boundless  merriment  or  louder  bursts  of  laughter  among  all  ranks 
and  sorts  of  people.  An  English  theatre  is  the  very  throne  of 
pantomime ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  gallery  and  boxes  of  Drury-lane 
or  Covent-garden  filled  on  the  proper  occasions  with  holiday  folks 
(big  or  little)  yield  the  palm  for  undisguised,  tumultuous,  inextinguish- 
able laughter  to  any  spot  in  Europe.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  refinement 
of  the  mirth  (this  is  no  fastidious  speculation)  but  of  its  cordiality,  on 
the  return  of  these  long  lo^ked-for  and  licensed  periods ;  and  I  may 
add  here,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  the  English  common  people  are 
a  sort  of  grown  children,  spoiled  and  sulky  perhaps,  but  full  of  glee 
and  merriment,  when  their  attention  is  drawn  off  by  some  sudden  and 
striking  object.  The  May-pole  is  almost  gone  out  of  fashion  among 
us  :  but  May-day,  besides  its  flowering  hawthorns  and  its  pearly  dews, 
has  still  its  boasted  exhibition  of  painted  chimney-sweepers  and  their 
Jack-o'-the-Green,  whose  tawdry  finery,  bedizened  faces,  unwonted 
gestures,  and  short-lived  pleasures  call  forth  good-humoured  smiles  and 
looks  of  sympathy  in  the  spectators.  There  is  no  place  where  trap- 
ball,  fives,  prison-base,  foot-ball,  quoits,  bowls  are  better  understood  or 
more  successfully  practised  ;  and  the  very  names  of  a  cricket  bat  and 
ball  make  English  fingers  tingle.  What  happy  days  must  *  Long 
Robinson  '  have  passed  in  getting  ready  his  wickets  and  mending  his 
bats,  who  when  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  right-hand  were  struck  off 
by  the  violence  of  a  ball,  had  a  screw  fastened  to  it  to  hold  the  bat, 
and  with  the  other  hand  still  sent  the  ball  thundering  against  the 
boards  that  bounded  Old  Lord*s  cricket-ground  \  What  delightful 
hours  must  have  been  his  in  looking  forward  to  the  matches  that  were 
to  come,  in  recounting  the  feats  he  had  performed  in  those  that  were 
past!  I  have  myself  whiled  away  whole  mornings  in  seeing  him 
strike  the  ball  (like  a  countryman  mowing  with  a  scythe)  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  smooth,  level,  sun-burnt  ground,  and  with 
long,  awkward  strides  count  the  notches  that  made  victory  sure! 
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Then  again,  cudgel-playing,  quarter-staff,  bull  and  badger-baiting, 
cock-fighting  are  almost  the  peculiar  diversions  of  this  island,  and  often 
objected  to  us  as  barbarous  and  cruel ;  horse-racing  is  the  delight  and 
the  ruin  of  numbers  ;  and  the  noble  science  of  boxing  is  all  our  own. 
Foreigners  can  scarcely  understand  how  we  can  squeeze  pleasure  out 
of  this  pastime ;  the  luxury  of  hard  blows  given  or  received ;  the  Joy 
of  the  ring ;  nor  the  perseverance  of  the  combatants.^  The  English 
also  excel,  or  are  not  excelled  id  wiring  a  hare,  in  stalking  a  deer,  in 
shooting,  fishing,  and  hunting.  England  to  this  day  boasts  her  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men,  that  stout  archer  and  outlaw,  and  patron- 
saint  of  the  sporting-calendar.  What  a  cheerful  sound  is  that  of  the 
hunters,  issuing  from  the  autumnal  wood  and  sweeping  over  hill  and 
dale! 

*  A  cry  more  tuneible 
Was  never  hallooM  to  by  hound  or  horn/ 

What  sparkling  richness  in  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  riders,  what  a 
glittering  confusion  in  the  pack,  what  spirit  in  the  horses,  what  eager- 
ness in  the  followers  on  foot,  as  they  disperse  over  the  plain,  or  force 
their  way  over  hedge  and  ditch !  Surely,  the  coloured  prints  and 
pictures  of  these,  hung  up  in  gentlemen's  halls  and  village  alehouses, 
however  humble  as  works  of  art,  have  more  life  and  health  and  spirit 
in  them,  and  mark  the  pith  and  nerve  of  the  national  character  more 
creditably  than  the  mawkish,  sentimental,  affected  designs  of  Theseus 

^  *  The  gentle  and  free  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby '  was,  we  are  told,  so  called  by 
the  Chroniclers  of  the  time,  on  account  of  the  feats  of  horsemanship  and  the 
quantity  of  knightly  blood  that  vras  shed.  This  last  circumstance  was  perhaps 
necessary  to  qualify  it  with  the  epithet  of  'gentle,'  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  these 
historians.  I  think  the  reason  why  the  English  are  the  bravest  nation  on  earth  is, 
that  the  thought  of  blood  or  a  delight  in  cruelty  is  not  the  chief  excitement  with 
them.  Where  it  is,  there  is  necessarily  a  reaetum  ;  for  though  it  may  add  to  our 
eagerness  and  savage  ferocity  in  inflicting  wounds,  it  does  not  enable  us  to  endure 
them  with  greater  patience.  The  English  are  led  to  the  attack  or  sustain  it  equally 
well,  because  they  flght  as  they  box,  not  out  of  malice,  but  to  ^ovr  pluck  znA  man- 
hood. Fair  play  and  old  Englaiid  for  ever  !  This  is  the  only  bravery  that  will 
stand  the  test.  There  is  the  same  determination  and  spirit  shown  in  resistance  as 
in  attack ;  but  not  the  same  pleasure  in  getting  a  cut  with  a  sabre  as  in  giving  one. 
There  is,  therefore,  always  a  certain  degree  of  effeminacy  mixed  up  with  any 
approach  to  cruelty,  since  both  have  their  source  in  the  same  principle,  vts.  an 
over-valuing  of  pain,  {a)  This  was  the  reason  the  French  (having  the  best  cause 
and  the  best  general  in  the  world)  ran  away  at  Wsterloo,  because  they  were 
inflamed,  furious,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  but  when  it  came  to 
their  turn,  wanting  the  same  stimulus,  they  were  panic-struck,  and  their  hearts 
and  their  senses  failed  them  all  at  once. 

(tf)  Vanity  is  the  same  half-witted  principle,  compared  with  pride.  It  leaves 
men  in  the  lurch  when  it  is  most  needed  ;  is  mortified  at  being  reduced  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  relinquishes  the  field  to  its  more  surly  antagonist. 
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and  PirithouSy  and  ^neas  and  Dido»  patted  on  foreign  salons  a  mangery 
and  the  interior  of  country-houses.    If  our  tastes  are  not  epic,  nor  our 
pretensions  lofty,  they  are  simple  and  our  own  ;  and  we  may  possibly 
enjoy  our  native  rural  sports,  and  the  rude  remembrances  of  them,  with 
the  truer  relish  on  this  account,  that  they  are  suited  to  us  and  we  to 
them.    The  English  nation,  too,  are  naturally  *  brothers  of  the  angle.' 
This  pursuit  implies  just  that  mixture  of  patience  and  pastime,  of 
vacancy  and  thoughtfubess,  of  idleness  and  business,  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  which  is  suited  to  the  genius  of  an  Englishman,  and  as  I 
suspect,  of  no  one  else  in  the  same  degree.    He  is  eminently  gifted  to 
stand  in  the  situation  assigned  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  angler,  *  at  one 
end  of  a  rod  with  a  worm  at  the  other.'      I   should   suppose  no 
language  can  show  such  a  book  as  an  often-mentioned  one,  *  Walton's 
Complete  Angler,' — so  full  of  naivete^  of  unaffected  sprightliness, 
of   busy  trifling,  of  dainty  songs,  of  refreshing  brooks,  of  shady 
arbours,  of  happy  thoughts  and  of  the  herb  called  Hearts  Ease ! 
Some  persons  can  see  neither  the  wit  nor  wisdom  of  this  genuine 
volume,  as  if  a  book  as  well  as  a  man  might  not  have  a  personal 
character  belonging  to  it,  amiable,  venerable  from  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
thorough  goodness  it  manifests,  independently  of  acute  remarks  or 
scientific  discoveries :  others  object  to  the  cruelty  of  Walton's  theory 
and  practice  of  trout-fishing — for  my  part,  I  should  as  soon  charge  an 
infant  with  cruelty  for  killing  a  fly,  and  I  feel  the  same  sort  of  pleasure 
in  reading  his  book  as  I  should  have  done  in  the  company  of  this 
happy,  child-like  old  man,  watching  his  ruddy  cheek,  his  laughing  eye, 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  hand  in  seizing  his 
finny  prey !     It  must  be  confessed,  there  is  often  an  odd  sort  of 
materiality  in  English  sports  and  recreations.     I  have  known  several 
persons,  whose  existence  consisted  wholly  in  manual  exercises,  and 
all  whose  enjoyments  lay  at  their  finger-ends.     Their  greatest  happi- 
ness was  in  cutting  a  stick,  in  mending  a  cabbage^net,  in  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  in  hitting  a  mark,  turning  a  lathe,  or  in  something  else 
of  the  same  kind,  at  which  they  had  a  certain  knack.     Well  is  it 
when  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with  such  trifles  and  without  injury  to 
others !    This  class  of  character,  which  the  Spectator  has  immortalised 
in   the  person  of  Will  Wimble,  is  still   common  among  younger 
brothers  and  gentlemen  of  retired  incomes  in  town  or  country.     The 
Cockney  character  is  of  our  English  growth,  as  this  intimates  a  feverish 
fidgety  delight  in  rural  sights  and  sounds,  and  a  longing  wish,  after 
the  turmoil  and  confinement  of  a  city-life,  to  transport  one's-self  to  the 
freedom  and  breathing  sweetness  of  a  country  retreat.     London  is 
half  suburbs.    The  suburbs  of  Paris  are  a  desert;  and  you  see  nothing 
but  crazy  wind-mills,  stone-walls,  and  a  few  straggling  visitants  in 
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spots  where  in  England  yon  would  find  a  thousand  Tillasy  a  thousand 
terraces  crowned  with  their  own  delights,  or  be  stunned  with  the 
noise  of  bowling-greens  and  tea-gardens,  or  stifled  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  mingling  with  fragrant  shrubs,  or  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by 
half  the  population  of  the  metropolis  panting  and  toiling  in  search  of 
a  mouthnil  of  fresh  air.  The  Parisian  is,  perhaps,  as  well  (or  better) 
contented  with  himself  wherever  he  is,  stewed  in  his  shop  or  his 
garret ;  the  Londoner  is  miserable  in  these  circumstances,  and  glad  to 
escape  from  them.^  Let  no  one  object  to  the  gloomy  appearance  of 
a  London  Sunday,  compared  with  a  Parisian  one.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
politics  and  our  religion :  we  would  not  have  James  the  First's  *  Book 
of  Sports '  thrust  down  our  throats  :  and  besides,  it  is  a  part  of  our 
character  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  to  be  dancing  a  jig  and 
on  our  knees  in  the  same  breath.  It  is  true  the  Englishman  spends 
his  Sunday  evening  at  the  ale-house — 

*  And  c>n  on  Sunday 

Drank  with  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday ' — 

but  he  only  unbends  and  waxes  mellow  by  degrees,  and  sits  soaking 
till  he  can  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  go  :  it  is  his  vice,  and  a  beastly  one 
it  is,  but  not  a  proof  of  any  inherent  distaste  to  mirth  or  good-fellow- 
ship. Neither  can  foreigners  throw  the  carnival  in  our  teeth  with 
any  effect:  those  who  have  seen  it  (at  Florence,  for  example),  will 
say  that  it  is  duller  than  any  thing  in  England.  Our  Bartholomew- 
Fair  is  Queen  Mab  herself  to  it !  What  can  be  duller  than  a  parcel 
of  masks  moving  about  the  streets  and  looking  as  grave  and  mono- 
tonous as  possible  from  day  to  day,  and  with  the  same  lifeless  formality 
in  their  limbs  and  gestures  as  in  their  features  ?  One  might  as  well 
expect  variety  and  spirit  in  a  procession  of  waxwork.  We  must  be 
hard  run  indeed,  when  we  have  recourse  to  a  pasteboard  proxy  to  set 
off  our  mirth :  a  mask  may  be  a  very  good  cover  for  licentiousness 
(though  of  that  I  saw  no  signs),  but  it  is  a  very  bad  exponent  of  wit 
and  humour.  I  should  suppose  there  is  more  drollery  and  unction  in 
the  caricatures  in  Gilray's  shop-window,  than  in  all  the  masks  in  Italy, 
without  exception.^ 

The  humour  of  English  writing  and  description  has  often  been 
wondered  at;    and   it   flows  from   the  same  source  as   the   merry 

^  The  English  are  fond  of  change  of  scene ;  the  French  of  change  of  posture  ; 
the  Italians  like  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

^  Bells  are  peculiar  to  England.  They  jingle  them  in  Italy  during  the  carnival 
as  boys  do  with  us  at  Shrovetide  ;  but  they  have  no  notion  of  ringing  them.  The 
sound  of  village  bells  never  cheers  you  in  travelling,  nor  have  you  the  lute  or 
cittern  in  their  stead.  The  expreuion  of  '  Merry  Bells '  is  a  favourite  and  not  one 
of  the  least  appropriate  in  our  language. 
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irmtt  of  our  character.  A  degree  of  barbarism  and  rusticity  seems 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  humour.  The  droll  and  laughable 
depend  on  peculiarity  and  incongruity  of  character.  But  with  the 
progress  of  refinement^  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  and  of  classes 
wear  out  or  lose  their  sharp,  abrupt  edges ;  nay,  a  certain  slowness 
and  dulness  of  understanding  is  required  to  be  struck  with  odd  and 
unaccountable  appearances,  for  which  a  greater  facility  of  apprehension 
can  sooner  assign  an  explanation  that  breaks  the  force  of  the  seeming 
absurdity,  and  to  which  a  wider  scope  of  imagination  is  more  easily 
reconciled.  Clowns  and  country  people  are  more  amused,  are  more 
disposed  to  laugh  and  make  sport  of  the  dress  of  strangers,  because 
from  their  ignorance  the  surprise  is  greater,  and  they  cannot  conceive 
any  thing  to  be  natural  or  proper  to  which  they  are  unused.  Without 
a  given  portion  of  hardness  and  repulsiveness  of  feeling  the  ludicrous 
cannot  well  exist.  Wonder,  and  curiosity,  the  attributes  of  inex- 
perience, enter  greatly  into  its  composition.  Now  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  English  are  (or  were)  just  at  that  mean  point  between 
intelligence  and  obtuseness,  which  must  produce  the  most  abundant 
and  happiest  crop  of  humour.  Absurdity  and  singularity  glide  over 
the  French  mind  without  jarring  or  jostling  with  it ;  or  they  evapo- 
rate in  levity: — with  the  Italians  they  are  lost  in  indolence  or 
pleasure.  The  ludicrous  takes  hold  of  the  English  imagination, 
and  clings  to  it  with  all  its  ramifications.  We  resent  any  difference 
or  peculiarity  of  appearance  at  first,  and  yet,  having  not  much  malice 
at  our  hearts,  we  are  glad  to  turn  it  into  a  jest — we  are  liable  to  be 
offended,  and  as  willing  to  be  pleased — struck  with  oddity  from  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  we  wonder  and  burst  out  a  laughing  at 
the  eccentricity  of  others,  while  we  follow  our  own  bent  from  wilful- 
ness or  simplicity,  and  thus  afford  them,  in  our  turn,  matter  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  comic  vein.  It  is  possible  that  a  greater  refinement 
of  manners  mav  give  birth  to  finer  distinctions  of  satire  and  a  nicer 
tact  for  the  ridiculous :  but  our  insular  situation  and  character  are,  I 
should  say,  most  likely  to  foster,  as  they  have  in  fact  fostered,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  natural  and  striking  humour,  in  spite  of  our 
plodding  tenaciousness,  and  want  both  of  gaiety  and  quickness  of 
perception.  A  set  of  raw  recruits  with  their  awkward  movements 
and  unbending  joints  are  laughable  enough :  but  they  cease  to  be  so, 
when  they  have  once  been  drilled  into  discipline  and  uniformity. 
So  it  is  with  nations  that  lose  their  angular  points  and  grotesque 
qualities  with  education  and  intercourse :  but  it  is  in  a  mixed  state 
of  manners  that  comic  humour  chiefly  flourishes,  for,  in  order  that 
the  drollery  may  not  be  lost,  we  must  have  spectators  of  the  passing 
scene  who  are  able  to  appreciate  and  embody  its  most  remarkable 
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fieatnree, — wits  as  well  as  hitit  for  ridicule.  I  shall  mention  two 
names  in  this  department,  which  may  serve  to  redeem  the  national 
character  from  absolute  dulness  and  solemn  pretence, — Fielding  and 
Hogarth.  These  were  thorough  specimens  of  true  English  humour ; 
yet  both  were  grave  men.  In  reality,  too  high  a  pitch  of  animal 
spirits  runs  away  with  the  imagination,  instead  of  helping  it  to  reach 
the  goal;  is  inclined  to  take  the  jest  for  granted  when  it  ought  to 
work  it  out  with  patient  and  marked  touches,  and  it  ends  in  vapid 
flippancy  and  impertinence.  Among  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent, 
Moliere  and  Rabelais  carried  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour  to  an 
almost  incredible  height ;  but  they  rather  belonged  to  the  old  French 
school,  and  even  approach  and  exceed  the  English  licence  and 
extravagance  of  conception.  I  do  not  consider  Congreve's  wit 
(though  it  belongs  to  us)  as  coming  under  the  article  here  spoken  of; 
for  his  genius  is  any  thing  but  merry.  Lord  Byron  was  in  the  habit 
of  railing  at  the  spirit  of  our  good  old  comedy,  and  of  abusing 
Shakspeare's  Clowns  and  Fools,  which  he  said  the  refinement  of  the 
French  and  Italian  stage  would  not  endure,  and  which  only  our 
grossness  and  puerile  taste  could  tolerate.  In  this  I  agree  with  him ; 
and  it  b  pat  to  my  purpose.  I  flatter  myself  that  we  are  almost  the 
only  people  left  who  understand  and  relish  moHtense.  We  are  not 
<  merry  and  wise,'  but  indulge  our  mirth  to  excess  and  folly.  When  we 
trifle,  we  trifle  in  good  earnest ;  and  having  once  relaxed  our  hold  of 
the  helm,  drift  idly  down  the  stream,  and  delighted  with  the  change 
are  tossed  about  *  by  every  little  breath '  of  whim  or  caprice, 

*  That  under  Heaven  is  blown.* 

All  we  then  want  is  to  proclaim  a  truce  with  reason,  and  to  be 
|Jeased  with  as  litde  expense  of  thought  or  pretension  to  wisdom  as 
possible.  This  licensed  fooling  is  carried  to  its  very  utmost  length 
m  Shakspeare,  and  in  some  other  of  our  dder  dramatists,  without, 
perhaps,  sufficient  warrant  or  the  same  excuse.  Nothing  can  justify 
this  extreme  relaxation  but  extreme  tension.  Shakspeare's  trifling 
does  indeed  tread  upon  the  very  borders  of  vacancy :  his  meaning 
often  hangs  by  the  very  slenderest  threads.  For  tlus  he  might  be 
blamed  if  it  did  not  take  away  our  breath  to  follow  his  eagle  flights, 
or  if  he  did  not  at  other  times  make  the  cordage  of  our  hearts  crack. 
After  our  heads  ache  with  thinking,  it  is  fair  to  play  the  fool.  The 
clowns  were  as  proper  an  appendage  to  the  gravity  of  our  antique 
literature,  as  fools  and  dwarfs  were  to  the  stately  dignity  of  courts 
and  noble  houses  in  former  days.  Of  all  people,  they  have  the  best 
right  to  claim  a  total  exemption  from  rules  and  rigid  formality,  who, 
when  they  have  any  thing  of  importance  to  do,  set  about  it  with  the 
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greatest  eamestoess  and  perseTerancey  and  are  generally  grave  and 
sober  to  a  proverb.^  Poor  Swift,  who  wrote  more  idle  or  nonsense 
▼eraes  than  any  man,  was  the  severest  of  moralists ;  and  his  feelings 
and  observations  morbidly  acute.  Did  not  Lord  Byron  himself 
follow  up  his  Childe  Harold  with  his  Don  Juan  ? — ^not  that  I  insist 
on  what  he  did  as  an  illustration  of  the  English  character.  He  was 
one  of  the  English  Nobility,  not  one  of  the  English  People  ;  and  his 
occasional  ease  and  familiarity  were  in  my  mind  equally  constrained 
and  affected,  whether  in  relation  to  the  pretensions  of  his  rank  or  the 
efforts  of  his  genius. 

They  ask  you  in  France,  how  you  pass  your  time  in  England 
without  amusements ;  and  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  there  are 
theatres  in  London,  still  less  that  they  are  larger  and  handsomer  than 
those  in  Paris.  That  we  should  have  comic  actors,  *they  own, 
surprises  them.'  They  judge  of  the  English  character  in  the  lump 
as  one  great  jolter-head,  containing  all  the  stupidity  of  the  country, 
as  the  large  ball  at  the  top  of  the  Dispensary  in  Warwick-lane,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  gilded  pill,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia  and  professional  quackery  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  no  more  notion,  for  instance,  how  we  should  have  such  an  actor 
as  Liston  on  our  stage,  than  if  we  were  to  tell  them  we  have  parts 
performed  by  a  sea-otter ;  nor  if  they  were  to  see  him,  would  they 
be  much  the  wiser,  or  know  what  to  think  of  his  unaccountable 
twitches  of  countenance  or  non-descript  gestures,  of  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing in  his  head,  his  eyes  that  seem  dropping  from  their  sockets,  his 
nose  that  is  tickled  by  a  jest  as  by  a  feather  and  shining  with  self- 
complacency  as  if  oiled,  his  ignorant  conceit,  his  gaping  stupor,  his 
lumpish  vivacity  in  Lubin  Log  or  Tony  Lumpkin ;  for  as  our  rivals 
do  not  wind  up  the  machine  to  such  a  determined  intensity  of  purpose, 
neither  have  they  any  idea  of  its  running  down  to  such  degrees  of 
imbecility  and  folly,  or  coming  to  an  absolute  standstill  and  lack 
of  meaning,  nor  can  they  enter  into  or  be  amused  with  the  contrast. 
No  people  ever  laugh  heartily  who  can  give  a  reason  for  their  doing 
so :  and  I  believe  the  English  in  general  are  not  yet  in  this  predica- 
ment. They  are  not  metaphysical,  but  very  much  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and  this  is  one  main  ground  why  I  give  them  credit  for 
being  merry,  notwithstanding  appearances.  Their  mirth  is  not  the 
mirth  of  vice  or  desperation,  but  of  innocence  and  a  native  wildness. 
They  do  not  cavil  or  boggle  at  niceties,  and  not  merely  come  to  the 
edge  of  a  joke,  but  break  their  necks  over  it  with  a  wanton  <Here 
goes,'  where  others  make  a  pirouette  and  stand  upon  decorum.     The 

^  The  strict  formality  of  French  seriout  writing  it  retorted  to  is  a  foil  to  the 
natural  levity  of  their  character. 
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French  cannot,  however,  be  persuaded  of  the  excellence  of  our  comic 
stage,  nor  of  the  store  we  set  by  it.  When  they  ask  what  amuse^ 
ments  we  have,  it  is  plain  they  can  never  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
nor  King,  nor  Bannister,  nor  Suett,  nor  Munden,  nor  Lewis,  nor  litde 
Simmons,  nor  Dodd,  and  Parsons,  and  Emery,  and  Miss  Pope,  and 
Miss  Farren,  and  all  those  who  even  in  my  time  have  gladdened  a 
nation  and  *made  life's  business  like  a  summer's  dream.'  Can  I  think 
of  them,  and  of  their  names  that  glittered  in  the  play-bills  when  I  was 
young,  exciting  all  the  flutter  of  hope  and  expectation  of  seeing  them 
in  their  fiivourite  parts  of  Nell,  or  Little  Pickle,  or  Touchstone,  or 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  or  Lenitive  in  the  Prize,  or  Lingo,  or  Crabtree, 
or  Nipperkin,  or  old  Domton,  or  Ranger,  or  the  Copper  Captain,  or 
Lord  Sands,  or  Filch,  or  Moses,  or  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  or 
Acres,  or  Elbow,  or  Hodge,  or  Flora,  or  the  Duenna,  or  Lady 
Teazle,  or  Lady  Grace,  or  of  the  gaiety  that  sparkled  in  all  eyes, 
and  the  delight  that  overflowed  all  hearts,  as  they  ghnced  before  us 
in  these  parts, 

*  Throwing  a  gaudy  shadow  upon  life,* — 

and  not  feel  my  heart  yearn  within  me,  or  couple  the  thoughts  of 
Enghnd  and  the  spleen  together  ?  Our  cloud  has  at  least  its  rainbow 
tints ;  ours  is  not  one  long  polar  night  of  cold  and  dulness,  but  we 
have  the  gleaming  lights  of  fancy  to  amuse  us,  the  household  fires  of 
truth  and  genius  to  warm  us.  We  can  go  to  a  play  and  see  Liston  ; 
or  stay  at  home  and  read  Roderick  Random ;  or  have  Hogarth's 
prints  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode  hanging  round  our  room.  *  Tut ! 
there 's  livers  even  in  England,'  as  well  as  <  out  of  it.'  We  are  not 
quite  the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity,  the  last  of  nations.  The  French 
look  at  us  across  the  Channel,  and  seeing  nothing  but  water  and  a 
cloudy  mist,  think  that  this  is  England. 

*  What  'b  our  Britain 

In  the  world*s  volume  ?    In  a  great  pool  a  swanks  nest.* 

If  they  have  any  farther  idea  of  us,  it  is  of  George  lu.  and  our  Jack 
tars,  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons,  and  this  is  no 
great  addition  to  us.  To  go  beyond  this,  to  talk  of  arts  and 
elegances  as  having  taken  up  their  abode  here,  or  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Ablngton  was  equal  to  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  that  we  at  one  time 
got  up  the  '  School  for  Scandal,'  as  they  do  the  *  Misanthrope,'  is  to 
persuade  them  that  Iceland  is  a  pleasant  summer-retreat,  or  to  recom- 
mend the  whale-fishery  as  a  classical  amusement.  The  French  are 
the  cockneys  of  Europe,  and  have  no  idea  how  any  one  can  exist  out 
of  Paris,  or  be  alive  without  incessant  grimace  and  jabber.  Yet  what 
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imports  it  ?  What !  though  the  joyous  traiu  I  have  just  enumerated 
were,  perhaps,  never  heard  of  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palais-Royal,  is 
it  not  enough  that  they  gave  pleasure  where  they  were,  to  those  who 
saw  and  heard  them  ?  Must  our  laugh,  to  be  sincere,  have  its  echo 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ?  Had  not  the  French  their  favourites 
and  their  enjoyments  at  the  time,  that  we  knew  nothing  of?  Why 
then  should  we  not  have  ours  (and  boast  of  them  too)  without  their 
leave  ?  A  monopoly  of  self-conceit  is  not  a  monopoly  of  all  other 
advantages.  The  English,  when  they  go  abroad,  do  not  take  away 
the  prejudice  against  them  by  their  looks.  We  seem  duller  and 
sadder  than  we  are.  As  I  write  this,  I  am  sitting  in  the  open  air  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  near  Vevey :  Clarens  is  on  my  left,  the  Dent  de 
Jamant  is  behind  me,  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  opposite:  under  my 
feet  is  a  green  bank,  enamelled  with  white  and  purple  flowers,  in 
which  a  dew-drop  here  and  there  still  glitters  with  pearly  light — 

*  And  gaudy  butterflies  flutter  around/ 

Intent  upon  the  scene  and  upon  the  thoughts  that  stir  within  me,  I 
conjure  up  the  cheerful  passages  of  my  life,  and  a  crowd  of  happy 
images  appear  before  me.  No  one  would  see  it  in  my  looks — my 
eyes  grow  dull  and  fixed,  and  I  seem  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  all  this 
phantasmagoria  passes  in  review  before  me,  glancing  a  reflex  lustre 
on  the  face  of  the  world  and  nature.  But  the  traces  of  pleasure,  in 
my  case,  sink  into  an  absorbent  ground  of  thoughtful  melancholy, 
and  require  to  be  brought  out  by  time  and  circumstances,  or  (as  the 
critics  tell  you)  by  the  varmsb  of  style ! 

The  comfort^  on  which  the  English  lay  so  much  stress,  is  of  the 
same  character,  and  arises  from  the  same  source  as  their  mirth.  Both 
exist  by  contrast  and  a  sort  of  contradiction.  The  English  are 
certainly  the  most  uncomfortable  of  all  people  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  stand  in  need  of  every  kind  of  comfort 
and  accommodation.  The  least  thing  puts  them  out  of  their  way, 
and  therefore  every  thing  must  be  in  its  place.  They  are  mightily 
offended  at  disagreeable  tastes  and  smells,  and  therefore  they  exact 
the  utmost  neatness  and  nicety.  They  are  sensible  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  exist,  unless  every  thing  is  snug  and  warm, 
or  else  open  and  airy,  where  they  are.  They  must  have  *all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot.'  They  are  afraid  of  interruption  and 
intrusion,  and  therefore  they  shut  themselves  up  in  in-door  enjoyments 
and  by  their  own  firesides.  It  is  not  that  they  require  luxuries  (for 
that  implies  a  high  degree  of  epicurean  indulgence  and  gratification), 
but  they  cannot  do  without  their  comforts ;  that  is,  whatever  tends  to 
supply  their  physical  wants,  and  ward  off  physical  pain  and  annoyance. 
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Am  tncy  ojifv  not  %  raod  of  iwiiimi  spirits  aod  mjoymcnts  in  tnem' 
sdrcs,  they  cling  to  external  objects  for  topport,  and  derive  solid 
satisfaction  from  the  ideas  of  order,  cleanliness,  plenty,  property,  and 
domestic  qniet,  as  they  seek  for  diversion  from  odd  accidents  and 
grotesque  sorprises,  and  have  the  highest  possible  relish  not  of 
▼oloptuovs  softness,  but  of  hard  knocks  and  dry  blows,  as  one  means 
of  ascertaining  their  personal  identity. 


OF  PERSONS  ONE  WOULD  WISH  TO 
HAVE  SEEN 

The  New  hUnOIj  M^amme.]  [^'b>m>7»  1S26. 

*  Come  like  thadows— to  depart.' 

B it  was,  I  think,  who  suggested  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 

defence  of  Gay  Faux,  which  I  urged  him  to  execute.  As,  howeTcr, 
he  would  undertake  neither,  I  suppose  I  must  do  both — a  task  for 
which  he  would  have  been  much  fitter,  no  less  from  the  temerity  than 
the  felicity  of  his  pen — 

*  Never  lo  sure  our  rapture  to  create 
As  when  it  touched  Uie  brink  of  all  we  hate.* 

Compared  with  him  I  shall,  I  fear,  make  but  a  common-place  piece 
of  business  of  it ;  but  I  should  be  loth  the  idea  was  entirely  lost,  and 
besides  I  may  avail  myself  of  some  hints  of  his  in  the  progress  of  it. 
I  am  sometimes,  I  suspect,  a  better  reporter  of  the  ideas  of  other 
people  than  expounder  of  my  own.  I  pursue  the  one  too  hr  into 
paradox  or  mysticism ;  the  others  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  farther 
than  I  like,  or  than  seems  fair  and  reasonable. 

On  the  question  being  started,  A said,  <  I  suppose  the  two 

first  persons  yon  would  choose  to  see  would  be  the  two  greatest 
names  in  English  literature,  Sir  Isaab  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke  ? ' 

In  this  A ,  as  usual,  reckoned  without  his  host.     Every  one 

burst  out  a  laughing  at  the  expression  of  B 's  face,  in  which 

impatience  was  restrained  by  courtesy.  *  Yes,  the  greatest  names,' 
he  stammered  out  hastily,  *  but  they  were  not  persons — ^not  persons.' 

— <  Not  persons  ? '  said  A ,  looking  wise  and  foolish  at  the  same 

time,  afraid  his  triumph  might  be  premature.  *  That  is,'  rejoined 
B — ■ — ,  *  not  characters,  you  know.  By  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  you  mean  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  the 
Pfincipiaf  which  we  have  to  this  day.  Beyond  their  contents  there 
is  nothing  personally  interesting  in  the  men.     But  what  we  want  to 
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see  any  one  bo£ty  for,  is  when  there  is  something  peculiar,  striking  in 
the  indiridualsy  more  than  we  can  learn  from  their  writings,  and  yet 
are  carious  to  know.  I  dare  say  Locke  and  Newton  were  very  like 
Kneller's  portraits  of  them.     But  who  could  paint  Shakspeare  ? ' — 

*  Ay/  retorted  A ,  *  there  it  is  ;  then  I  suppose  you  would  prefer 

seeing  him  and  Milton  instead  ? ' — ^  No/  said  B ,  *  neither.     I 

have  seen  so  much  of  Shakspeare  on  the  stage  and  on  book>8talls9  in 
frontispieces  and  on  mantle-pieces,  that  I  am  (juite  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting repetition :  and  as  to  Milton's  face,  the  impressions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  it  I  do  not  like ;  it  is  too  starched  and  puri- 
tanical ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  manna  of  his 
poetry  in  the  leaven  of  his  countenance  and  the  precisian's  band  and 

gown.' — *  I  shall  guess  no  more,'  said  A .     *  Who  is  it,  then, 

you  would  like  to  see  **  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  if  you  had  your 

choice  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  ? '  B then  named 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  Fulke  Greville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  as  the  two  worthies  whom  he  should  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  encounter  on  the  floor  of  his  apartment  in  their  night- 
gown and  slippers,  and  to  exchange  friendly  greeting  with  them.     At 

this  A laughed  outright,  and  conceived  B was  jesting  with 

him ;  but  as  no  one  followed  his  example,  he  thought  there  might  be 
something  in  it,  and  waited  for  an  explanation  in  a  state  of  whimsical 

suspense.     B then  (as  well  as  I  can  remember  a  conversation 

that  passed  twenty  years  ago— how  time  slips ! )  went  on  as  follows. 
*The  reason  why  I  pitch  upon  these  two  authors  is,  that  their 
writings  are  riddles,  and  they  themselves  the  most  mysterious  of 
personages.  They  resemble  the  soothsayers  of  old,  who  dealt  in 
dark  hints  and  doubtful  oracles ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  them  the 
meaning  of  what  no  mortal  but  themselves,  I  should  suppose,  can 
fathom.  There  is  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have  no  curiosity,  no  strange 
uncertainty  about  him  :  he  and  Boswell  together  have  pretty  well  let 
me  into  the  secret  of  what  passed  through  his  mind.  He  and  other 
writers  like  him  are  sufficiently  explicit :  my  friends,  whose  repose  I 
should  be  tempted  to  disturb,  (were  it  in  my  power)  are  implicit, 
inextricable,  inscrutable. 

^  And  call  up  him  who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold/^ 

<  When  I  look  at  that  obscure  but  gorgeous  prose-composition  (the 
Urn-burial)  I  seem  to  myself  to  look  into  a  deep  abyss,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  are  hid  pearls  and  rich  treasure ;  or  it  is  like  a  stately 
labyrinth  of  doubt  and  withering  speculation,  and  I  would  invoke  the 
spirit  of  the  author  to  lead  me  through  it.     Besides,  who  would  not 
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be  curious  to  sec  the  lineamentB  of  a  man  who,  having  himself  been 
twice  marriedy  wished  that  mankind  were  propagated  like  trees !  As 
to  Fulke  Greyilley  he  is  like  nothing  but  one  of  his  own  ^*  Prologues 
spoken  by  the  ghost  of  an  old  king  of  Ormus/'  a  truly  formidable 
and  inviting  personage :  his  style  is  apocalyptical,  cabalistical,  a  knot 
worthy  of  such  an  apparition  to  untie;  and  for  the  unravelling  a 
passage  or  two,  I  would  stand  the  brunt  of  an  encounter  with  so 

portentous  a  commentator  !  ' — '  I  am  afraid  in  that  case,'  said  A , 

*  that  if  the  mystery  were  once  cleared  up,  the  merit  might  be  lost ; ' 
— and  turning  to  me,  whispered  a  friendly  apprehension,  that  while 

B continued  to  admire  these  old  crabbed  authors,  he  would  never 

become  a  popular  writer.  Dr.  Donne  was  mentioned  as  a  writer  of 
the  same  period,  with  a  very  interesting  countenance,  whose  history 
was  singular,  and  whose  meaning  was  often  quite  as  uncomeatable^ 
without  a  personal  citation  from  the  dead,  as  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  volume  was  produced;  and  while  some  one 
was  expatiating  on  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  portrait 

prefixed   to  the  old  edition,  A got  hold  of  the  poetry,  and 

exclaiming  *  What  have  we  here  ?  *  read  the  following : — 

*  Here  lies  a  She-Sun  and  a  He-Moon  there, 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere, 
Or  each  is  both  and  all,  and  so 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe/ 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  till  B ,  seizing  the  volume,  turned 

to  the  beautiful  *  Lines  to  his  Mistress,^  dissuading  her  from  accom- 
panying him  abroad,  and  read  them  with  suffused  features  and  a 
faltering  tongue. 

'  By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview, 
'        By  all  desires  which  thereof  did  ensue. 

By  our  long  starving  hopes,  by  that  remorse 
Which  my  words'  masculine  persuasive  force 
Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memorv 
Of  hurts,  which  spies  and  rivals  tnreaten'd  me, 
I  calmly  beg.     But  by  thy  father's  wrath, 
By  all  pains  which  want  and  divorcement  hath, 
I  conjure  thee ;  and  all  the  oaths  which  I 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  constancy 
Here  I  unswear,  and  overswear  them  thus. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  by  ways  so  dangerous. 
Temper,  oh  fair  Love !  love's  impetuous  rage, 
Be  my  true  mistress  still,  not  my  fcign'd  Page  j 
I  '11  g^o,  and,  by  thy  kind  leave,  leave  behind 
Thee,  only  worthy  to  nurse  in  my  mind. 
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Thirst  to  come  back ;  oh,  if  thou  die  before, 

My  soul  from  other  lands  to  thee  shall  soar. 

Thy  (else  Almighty)  beauty  camiot  move 

Rage  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  love  teach  them  love. 

Nor  tame  wild  Boreas'  harshness  ;  thou  hast  read 

How  roughly  he  in  pieces  shiverM 

Fair  Orithea,  whom  he  swore  he  lov'd. 

Fall  ill  or  good,  'tis  madness  to  have  provM 

Dangers  unurgM :  Feed  on  this  flattery, 

That  absent  lovers  one  with  th'  other  be. 

Dissemble  nothing,  not  a  boy  ^  nor  change 

Thy  body's  habit,  nor  mind  j  be  not  strange 

To  thyself  only.    All  will  spy  in  thy  face 

A  blushing,  womanly,  discovering  grace. 

Richly  cloth'd  apes  are  called  apes,  and  as  soon 

Eclips'd  as  bright  we  call  the  moon  the  moon. 

Men  of  France,  changeable  cameleons. 

Spittles  of  diseases,  shops  of  fashions, 

Love's  fuellers,  and  the  rightest  company 

Of  players,  which  upon  the  world's  stage  be, 

Will  quickly  know  thee.  .  .  .  O  stay  here  !  for  thee 

England  is  only  a  worthy  gallery, 

To  walk  in  expectation ;  till  from  thence 

Our  greatest  King  call  thee  to  his  presence. 

When  I  am  gone,  dream  me  some  nappiness, 

Nor  let  thy  looks  our  long  hid  love  confess. 

Nor  praise,  nor  dispraise  me ;  nor  bless,  nor  curse 

Openly  love's  force,  nor  in  bed  fright  thy  nurse 

With  midnight  startines,  crying  out.  Oh,  oh. 

Nurse,  oh,  my  love  is  slain,  I  saw  him  go 

O'er  the  white  Alps  alone ;  I  saw  him,  I, 

Assail'd,  fight,  taken,  stabb'd,  bleed,  fall,  and  die. 

Aug^r  me  better  chance,  except  dread  Jove 

Think  it  enough  for  me  to  have  had  thy  love.' 

Some  one  then  inquired  of  B if  we  could  not  see  from  the 

window  the  Temple-walk  in  which  Chaucer  used  to  take  his  exercise ; 
and  on  his  name  being  put  to  the  vote,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  there 

was  a  general  sensation  in  his  favour  in  all  but  A ,  who  said 

something  about  the  ruggedness  of  the  metre,  and  even  objected  to 
the  qnaintness  of  the  orthography.  I  was  vexed  at  this  superficial 
glo8«9  pertinaciously  reducing  every  thing  to  its  own  trite  level,  and 
asked  '  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  scan  the  eye 
that  had  first  greeted  the  Muse  in  that  dim  twilight  and  early  dawn 
of  English  literature ;  to  see  the  head,  round  which  the  visions  of 
fancy  must  have  played  like  gleams  of  inspiration  or  a  sudden  glory ; 
to  watch  those  lips  that  *^  lisped  m  numbers^  for  the  numbers  came '' 
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— as  by  a  miracle,  or  as  if  the  dumb  should  speak  ?  Nor  was  it  alone 
that  he  had  been  the  first  to  tune  his  native  tongue  (however  imper- 
fectly to  modern  ears)  ;  but  he  was  himself  a  noble,  manly  character, 
standing  before  his  age  and  striving  to  advance  it ;  a  pleasant  humourist 
withal,  who  has  not  only  handed  down  to  us  the  living  manners  of 
his  time,  but  had,  no  doubt,  store  of  curious  and  quaint  devices, 
and  would  make  as  hearty  a  companion  as  Mine  Host  of  Tabard. 
His  interview  with  Petrarch  is  fraught  with  interest.  Yet  I  would 
rather  have  seen  Chaucer  in  company  with  the  author  of  the 
Decameron,  and  have  heard  them  exchange  their  best  stories  together, 
the  Squire's  Tale  against  the  Story  of  the  Falcon,  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prologue  against  the  Adventures  of  Friar  Albert.  How  fine  to  see 
the  high  mysterious  brow  which  learning  then  wore,  relieved  by  the 
gay,  familiar  tone  of  men  of  the  world,  and  by  the  courtesies  of 
genius.  Surely,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  passed  through  the 
minds  of  these  great  revivers  of  learning,  these  Cadmuses  who  sowed 
the  teeth  of  letters,  must  have  stamped  an  expression  on  their 
features,  as  different  from  the  modems  as  their  books,  and  well  worth 
the  perusal.  Dante,'  I  continued,  *  is  as  interesting  a  person  as  his 
own  Ugolino,  one  whose  lineaments  curiosity  would  as  eagerly  devour 
in  order  to  penetrate  lus  spirit,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Italian  poeta 
I  should  care  much  to  see.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  no 
less  a  hand  than  Titian's ;  light,  Moorish,  spirited,  but  not  answering 
our  idea.  The  same  artist's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter  Aretine  is 
the  only  likeness  of  the  kind  that  has  the  effect  of  conversing  with 
"  the  mighty  dead,"  and  this  is  truly  spectral,  ghastly,  necromantic' 

B put  it  to  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  Spenser  as  weU  as  Chaucer ; 

and  I  answered  without  hesitation,  ^  No ;  for  that  his  beauties  were 
ideal,  visionary,  not  palpable  or  personal,  and  therefore  connected 
with  less  curiosity  about  the  man.  His  poetry  was  the  essence  of 
romance,  a  very  halo  round  the  bright  orb  of  fancy  ;  and  the  bringing 
in  the  individual  might  dissolve  the  charm.  No  tones  of  voice  could 
come  up  to  the  mellifluous  cadence  of  his  verse ;  no  form  but  of  a 
winged  angel  could  vie  with  the  airy  shapes  he  has  described.  He 
was  (to  our  apprehensions)  rather  "a  creature  of  the  element,  that 
lived  in  the  rainbow  and  played  in  the  plighted  clouds,"  than  an 
ordinary  mortal.  Or  if  he  did  appear,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  a 
mere  vision,  like  one  of  his  own  pageants,  and  that  he  should  pass  by 
unquestioned  like  a  dream  or  sound — 

"  TAat  was  Arion  crown'd  : 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  wat'ry  plain  ! "  * 

Captain  C.  muttered  something  about  Columbus,  and  M.  C.  hinted 
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at  the  Wandering  Jew ;  but  the  last  was  set  aside  as  spurious^  and  the 
first  made  over  to  the  New  World. 

'  I  should  like,'  said  Miss  D ,  *  to  have  seen  Pope  talking  with 

Patty  Blount;  and  I  have  seen  Goldsmith.'      Every  one   turned 

round  to  look  at  Miss  D ,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  too  could  get  a 

sight  of  Goldsmith. 

^  Where/  asked  a  harsh  croaking  voice,  <  was  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
years  1745-6  ?  He  did  not  write  any  thing  that  we  know  of,  nor  is 
there  any  account  of  him  in  Boswell  during  those  two  years.  Was 
he  in  Scotland  with  the  Pretender?  He  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  scenes  in  the  Highlands  in  company  with  Boswell  many 
years  after  **  with  lack-lustre  eye,"  yet  as  if  they  were  familiar  to 
him,  or  associated  in  his  mind  with  interests  that  he  durst  not  explain. 
If  so,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  my  liking  him  ;  and  I 
would  give  something  to  have  seen  him  seated  in  the  tent  with  the 
youthful  Majesty  of  Britain,  and  penning  the  Proclamation  to  all  true 
subjects  and  adherents  of  the  legitimate  Government.' 

*  1  thought,'  said  A         ,  turning  short  round  upon  B ,  *  that 

you  of  the  Lake  School  did  not  like  Pope  ? ' — *  Not  like  Pope ! 
My  dear  sir,  you  must  be  under  a  mistake — I  can  read  him  over  and 
over  for  ever ! ' — *  Why  certainly,  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  must  be 
master-piece.' — <  It  may  be  so,  but  I  seldom  look  into  it.' — *  Oh ! 
then  it 's  his  Satires  you  admire  ? ' — ^  No,  not  his  Satires,  but  his 
friendly  Epistles  and  his  compliments.' — <  Compliments !  I  did  not 

know  he  ever  made  any.' — *  The  finest,'  said  B ,  *  that  were 

ever  paid  by  the  wit  of  man.  Each  of  them  is  worth  an  estate  for 
life — ^nay,  is  an  immortality.  There  is  that  superb  one  to  Lord 
Combury : 

"  Despise  low  jo3r8,  low  gains  j 
Disaain  whatever  Combury  disdains  $ 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains/* 

*  Was  there  ever  more  artful  insinuation  of  idolatrous  praise  ?  And 
then  that  noble  apotheosis  of  his  friend  Lord  Mansfield  (however 
little  deserved),  when,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  adds — 

**  Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kines  and  poets  lie  5 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  TuUy  or  than  Hyde  I  *' 

*  And  with  what  a  fine  turn  of  indignant  Battery  he  addresses  Lord 
Bolingbroke — 

"  Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  one  wreath  of  mine. 
Oh !  all  accomplished  St.  John,  deck  thy  shrine  ?  ** 
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*  Or  turn,'  continued  B  ,  with  a  slight  hectic  on  his  cheek  and  his 
eye  glistening^  ^  to  his  list  of  early  friends : 

**  But  why  then  publish  ?     Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved  and  Swift  endured  my  lays : 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head ; 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
Received  with  open  arms  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  if  by  these  approved  1 
Happier  Uieir  author,  it  by  these  oeloved  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks.'' ' 

Here  his  voice  totally  failed  him,  and  throwing  down  the  book,  he 
saidy  *  Do  you  think  I  would  not  wish  to  have  been  friends  with  such 
a  man  as  this  ? ' 

*  What  say  you  to  Dryden  ? ' — *  He  rather  made  a  show  of  him- 
selfy  and  courted  popularity  in  that  lowest  temple  of  Fame,  a 
coffee-house,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  vulgarize  one's  idea  of  him. 
Pope,  on  the  contrary,  reached  the  very  beau  ideal  of  what  a  poet's 
life  should  be ;  and  his  fame  while  living  seemed  to  be  an  emanation 
from  that  which  was  to  circle  his  name  after  death.  He  was  so  far 
enviable  (and  one  would  feel  proud  to  have  witnessed  the  rare  spec- 
tacle in  him)  that  he  was  almost  the  only  poet  and  man  of  genius  who 
met  with  his  reward  on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  who  realized  in  friends, 
fortune,  the  esteem  of  the  world,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
youthful  ambition,  and  who  found  that  sort  of  patronage  from  the 
great  during  his  lifetime  which  they  would  be  thought  anxious  to 
bestow  upon  him  after  his  death.  Read  Gay's  verses  to  him  on  his 
supposed  return  from  Greece,  after  his  translation  of  Homer  was 
finished,  and  say  if  you  would  not  gladly  join  the  bright  procession 
that  welcomed  him  home,  or  see  it  once  more  land  at  Whitehall- 
stairs.' — *  Still,'  said  Miss  D ,  *  I  would  rather  have  seen  him 

talking  with  Patty  Blount,  or  riding  by  in  a  coronet-coach  with 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu !  ' 

E ,  who  was  deep  in  a  game  of  piquet  at  the  other  end  of  the 

room,  whispered  to  M.  C.  to  ask  if  Junius  would  not  be  a  fit  person 
to  invoke  from  the  dead.  *  Yes,'  said  B  ,  *  provided  he  would 
agree  to  lay  aside  his  mask.' 

We  were  now  at  a  stand  for  a  short  time,  when  Fielding  was 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  :  only  one,  however,  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion.    *  Richardson  ? ' — *  By  all   means,  but  only  to  look  at  him 
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through  the  glass-door  of  his  back-shop,  hard  at  work  upon  one  of  his 
novels  (the  most  extraordinary  contrast  that  ever  was  presented 
between  an  author  and  his  works),  but  not  to  let  him  come  behind  his 
counter  lest  he  should  want  you  to  turn  customer,  nor  to  go  upstairs 
with  him,  lest  he  should  offer  to  read  the  first  manuscript  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  which  was  originally  written  in  eight  and  twenty 
▼olumes  octavo,  or  get  out  the  letters  of  his  female  correspondents,  to 
prove  that  Joseph  Andrews  was  low.' 

There  was  but  one  statesman  in  the  whole  of  English  history  that 
any  one  expressed  the  least  desire  to  see — Oliver  Cromwell,  with  his 
fine,  frank,  rough,  pimply  face,  and  wily  policy ; — and  one  enthusiast, 
John  Bunyan,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It 
seenoed  that  if  he  came  into  the  room,  dreams  would  follow  him,  and 
that  each  person  would  nod  under  his  golden  cloud,  *  nigh-sphered  in 
Heaven,'  a  canopy  as  strange  and  stately  as  any  in  Homer. 

Of  all  persons  near  our  own  time,  Garrick's  name  was  received 

with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  who  was  proposed  by  J.  F .     He 

presently  superseded  both  Hogarth  and  Handel,  who  bad  been  talked 
of,  but  then  it  was  on  condition  that  he  should  act  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  the  play  and  the  farce,  Lear  and  Wildair  and  Abel 
Dnigger.  What  a  sigh  for  sore  eyes  that  would  be !  Who  would 
not  part  with  a  year's  income  at  least,  almost  with  a  year  of  his 
natural  life,  to  be  present  at  it  ?  Besides,  as  he  could  not  act  alone, 
and  recitations  are  unsatisfactory  things,  what  a  troop  he  must  bring 
with  him — the  silver-tongued  Barry,  and  Quin,  and  Shuter  and 
Weston,  and  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
my  father  speak  as  so  great  a  favourite  when  he  was  young !  This 
would  indeed  be  a  revival  of  the  dead,  the  restoring  of  art ;  and  so 
much  the  more  desirable,  as  such  is  the  lurking  scepticism  mingled 
with  our  overstrained  admiration  of  past  excellence,  that  though  we 
have  the  speeches  of  Burke,  the  portraits  of  Reynolds,  the  writings  of 
Goldsmith,  and  the  conversation  of  Johnson,  to  show  what  people 
could  do  at  that  period,  and  to  confirm  the  universal  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Garrick ;  yet,  as  it  was  before  our  time,  we  have  our 
misgivings,  as  if  he  was  probably  after  all  little  better  than  a  Barilemy- 
fair  actor,  drepsed  out  to  play  Macbeth  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  laced 
cocked-hat.  For  one,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  and  heard  with 
my  own  eyes  and  ears.  Certainly,  by  all  accounts,  if  any  one  was 
ever  moved  by  the  true  histrionic  astus^  it  was  Garrick.  When  he 
followed  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  did  not  drop  the  sword,  as  most 
actors  do  behind  the  scenes,  but  kept  the  point  raised  the  whole  way 
round,  so  fiilly  was  he  possessed  with  the  idea,  or  so  anxious  not  to 
lose  sight  of  his  part  for  a  moment.     Once  at  a  splendid  dinner-party 
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at  Lord  %  they  suddenly  missed  Garrick,  and  could  not  imagine 

what  was  become  of  him,  till  they  were  drawn  to  the  window  by  the 
convulsive  screams  and  peals  of  laughter  of  a  young  negro  boy,  who 
was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  to  see  Garrick 
mimicing  a  turkey-cock  in  the  court-yard,  with  his  coat-tail  stuck  out 
behind,  and  in  a  seeming  flutter  of  feathered  rage  and  pride.  Of  our 
party  only  two  persons  present  had  seen  the  British  Roscius ;  and 
they  seemed  as  willing  as  the  rest  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
their  old  favourite. 

We  were  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  and  mid>career  of  this  fanciful 
speculation,  by  a  grumbler  in  a  corner,  who  declared  it  was  a  shame 
to  make  all  this  rout  about  a  mere  player  and  farce-writer,  to  the 
neglect  and  exclusion  of  the  fine  old  dramatists,  the  contemporaries 

and  rivals  of  Shakspeare.     B said  he  had   anticipated  this 

objection  when  he  had  named  the  author  of  Mustapha  and  Alaham ; 
and  out  of  caprice  insisted  upon  keeping  him  to  represent  the  set,  in 
preference  to  the  wild  hair-brained  enthusiast  Kit  Marlowe ;  to  the 
sexton  of  St.  Ann's,  Webster,  with  his  melancholy  yew-trees  and 
death's-heads ;  to  Deckar,  who  was  but  a  garrulous  proser ;  to  the 
voluminous  Heywood ;  and  even  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom 
we  might  offend  by  complimenting  the  wrong  author  on  their  joint 
productions.  Lord  Brook,  on  the  contrary,  stood  quite  by  himself, 
or  in  Cowley's  words,  was  *  a  vast  species  alone.'     oome  one  hinted 

at  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  lord,  which  rather  startled  B , 

but  he  said  a  gboit  would  perhaps  dispense  with  strict  etiquette,  on 
being  regularly  addressed  by  his  title.  Ben  Jonson  divided  our 
suffrages  pretty  equally.  Some  were  afraid  he  would  begin  to  traduce 
Shakspeare,  who  was  not  present  to  defend  himself.  *  If  he  grows 
disagreeable,'  it  was  whispered  aloud,  <  there  is  G  can  match 
him.'  At  length,  his  romantic  visit  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
was  mentioned,  and  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 

B inquired  if  there  was  any  one  that  was  hanged  that  I  would 

choose  to  mention  ?  And  I  answered,  Eugene  Aram.^  The  name 
of  the  <  Admirable  Crichton'  was  suddenly  started  as  a  splendid 
example  of  waite  talents,  so  different  from  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen.  This  choice  was  mightily  approved  by  a  North-Briton 
present,  who  declared  himself  descended  from  that  prodigy  of  learning 
and  accomplishment,  and  said  he  had  family-plate  in  his  possession  as 
vouchers  for  the  fact,  with  the  initials  A.  C. — jidmirabU  Crichton  ! 
H  laughed  or  rather  roared  as  heartily  at  this  as  I  should  think 

he  has  done  for  many  years. 

1  See  Newgate  Calender  for  1758. 
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The  last-named  Mitre-courtier  ^  then  wished  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  metaphysicians  to  whom  one  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the 
wizard  spell?  I  replied,  there  were  only  six  in  modem  times 
deserving  the  name — ^Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Hartley,  Hume, 
Leibnitz ;  and  perhaps  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  Massachusets  man.^ 
As  to  the  French,  who  talked  fluently  of  having  created  this  science, 
there  was  not  a  title  in  any  of  their  writings,  that  was  not  to  be  found 
literally  in  the  authors  I  had  mentioned.  [Home  Tooke,  who 
might  have  a  claim  to  come  in  under  the  head  of  Grammar,  was  still 
living.]  None  of  these  names  seemed  to  excite  much  interest,  and  I 
did  not  plead  for  the  re-appearance  of  those  who  might  be  thought 
best  fitted  by  the  abstracted  nature  of  their  studies  for  their  present 
spiritual  and  disembodied  state,  and  who,  even  while  on  this  living 

stage,  were  nearly  divested  of  common  flesh  and  blood.     As  A 

with  an  uneasy  fidgetty.face  was  about  to  put  some  question  about 
Mr.  Locke  and  Dugald  Stewart,  he  was  prevented  by  M.  C.  who 

observed,  *  If  J was  here,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  for  having 

up  those  profound  and  redoubted  scholiasts,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus.'  I  said  this  might  be  hhi  enough  in  him  who  had 
read  or  fancied  he  had  read  the  original  works,  but  I  did  not  see 
how  we  could  have  any  right  to  call  up  these  authors  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves  in  person,  till  we  had  looked  into  their 
writings. 

By  this  time  it  should  seem  that  some  ramour  of  our  whimsical 
deliberation  had  got  wind,  and  had  disturbed  the  irritalnie  genus  in 
their  shadowy  abodes,  for  we  received  messages  from  several  candi- 
dates that  we  had  just  been  thinking  of.  Gray  declined  our  invitation, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  asked :  Gay  offered  to  come  and  bring 
in  his  hand  the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  the  original  PoUy :  Steele  and 
Addison  left  their  cards  as  Captain  Sentry  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley : 
Swift  came  in  and  sat  down  without  speaking  a  word,  and  quitted  the 
room  as  abruptly :  Otway  and  Chatterton  were  seen  lingering  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Styx,  but  could  not  muster  enough  between  them 
to  pay  Charon  his  fare :  Thomson  fell  asleep  in  the  boat,  and  was 

^  B tt  this  time  occupied  chambers  in  Mitre  court,  Fleet  Street. 

'  Lord  Bacon  is  not  included  in  this  list,  nor  do  I  know  where  he  should  come 
in.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  room  for  him  and  his  reputation  together.  This  great 
and  celebrated  man  in  some  of  his  works  recommends  it  to  pour  a  bottle  of  claret 
into  the  ground  of  a  morning,  and  to  stand  over  it,  inhaling  the  perfumes.  So  he 
sometimes  enriched  the  dry  and  barren  soil  of  speculation  with  the  fine  aromatic 
spirit  of  his  genius.  His '  Essays '  and  his  'Advancement  of  Learning'  are  works 
of  vast  depth  and  scope  of  observation.  The  last,  though  it  contains  no  positive 
discoveries,  it  a  noble  chart  of  the  human  intellect,  and  a  guide  to  all  future 
inquirers. 
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rowed  back  again — aod  Boms  sent  a  low  fellow,  one  John  Barleycorn, 
an  old  companion  of  his  who  had  conducted  him  to  the  other  world, 
to  say  that  he  had  during  his  lifetime  been  drawn  out  of  his  retirement 
as  a  show,  only  to  be  made  an  exciseman  of,  and  that  he  would  rather 
remain  where  he  was.  He  desired,  however,  to  shake  hands  by  his 
representative — the  hand,  thus  held  out,  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and 
shook  prodigiously. 

The  room  was  hung  round  with  several  portraits  of  eminent 
painters.  While  we  were  debating  whether  we  should  demand  speech 
with  these  masters  of  mute  eloquence,  whose  features  were  so  familiar 
to  us,  it  seemed  that  all  at  once  they  glided  from  their  frames,  and 
seated  themselves  at  some  little  distance  from  us.  There  was 
Leonardo  with  his  majestic  beard  and  watchful  eye,  having  a  bust  of 
Archimedes  before  him  ;  next  him  was  Raphael's  graceful  head 
turned  round  to  the  Fomarina ;  and  on  his  other  side  was  Lucretia 
Borgia,  with  calm,  golden  locks ;  Michael  Angelo  had  placed  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  table  before  him  ;  Corregio  had  an  angel 
at  his  side ;  Titian  was  seated  with  his  Mistress  between  himself  and 
Giorgioni ;  Guido  was  accompanied  by  his  own  Aurora,  who  took  a 
dice-box  from  him;  Claude  held  a  mirror  in  his  hand;  Rubens 
patted  a  beautiful  panther  (led  in  by  a  satyr)  on  the  head ;  Vandyke 
appeared  as  his  own  Paris,  and  Rembrandt  was  hid  under  furs,  gold 
chains  and  jewels,  which  Sir  Joshua  eyed  closely,  holding  his  hand 
so  as  to  shade  his  forehead.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  and  as  we 
rose  to  do  them  homage,  they  still  presented  the  same  surface  to  the 
view.  Not  being  hond-Jide  representations  of  living  people,  we  got  rid 
of  the  splendid  apparitions  by  signs  and  dumb  show.  As  soon  a« 
they  had  melted  into  thin  air,  there  was  a  loud  noise  at  the  outer 
door,  and  we  found  it  was  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Ghirlandaio,  who 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  their  earnest  desire  to  see  their 
illustrious  successors — 

'  Whose  names  on  earth 
In  Fame*8  eternal  records  live  for  aye  !  * 

Finding  them  gone,  they  had  no  ambition  to  be  seen  after  them,  and 

moummlly  withdrew.     «  Egad ! '  said  B ,  *  those  are  the  very 

fellows  I  should  like  to  have  had  some  talk  with,  to  know  how  they 
could  see  to  paint  when  all  was  dark  around  them  ? ' 

<  But  shall  we  have  nothing  to  «ay,'  interrogated  G.  J ,  *  to 

the  Legend  of  Good  Women  ? ' — « Name,  name,  Mr.  J—^,*  cried 

H in  a  boisterous  tone  of  friendly  exultation,  *  name  as  many  as 

you  please,  without  reserve  or  fear  of  molestation !  '     J was 

perplexed  between  so  many  amiable  recollections,  that  the  name  of  the 
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lady  of  hiB  choice  expired  in  a  pensive  whifF  of  his  pipe ;  and  B- 


impatiently  declared  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son was  no  sooner  mentioned^  than  she  carried  the  day  from  the 
Duchess.  We  were  the  less  solicitous  on  this  subject  of  filling  up 
the  posthumous  lists  of  Good  Women,  as  there  was  already  one  in 
the  room  as  good,  as  sensible,  and  in  all  respects  as  exemplary,  as  the 
best  of  them  could  be  for  their  lives !  <  I  should  like  vastly  to  have 
seen  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,'  said  that  incomparable  person;  and  this 
immediately  put  us  in  mind  that  we  had  neglected  to  pay  honour  due 
to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel :  Voltaire,  the  patriarch 
of  levity,  and  Rousseau,  the  father  of  sentiment,  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  (great  in  wisdom  and  in  wit),  Moli^re  and  that  illustrious 
group  that  are  collected  round  him  (in  the  print  of  that  subject)  to 
hear  him  read  his  comedy  of  the  Tartuffe  at  the  house  of  Ninon ; 
Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Rochefoucault,  St.  Evremont,  Sec, 

*  There  is  one  person,'  said  a  shrill,  querulous  voice,  *  I  would 
rather  see  than  all  these — ^Don  Quixote ! ' 

*  Come,  come !  *   said  H ;   *  I  thought  we  should  have  no 

heroes,  real  or  fabulous.     What  say  you,  Mr.  B ?     Are  you  for 

eking  out  your  shadowy  list  with  such  names  as  Alexander,  Julius 

Cxsar,  Tamerlane,  or  Ghengis  Khan  ? ' — *  Excuse  me,'  said  B , 

*  on  the  subject  of  characters  in  active  life,  plotters  and  disturbers  of 
the  world,  I  have  a  crotchet  of  my  own,  which  I  beg  leave  to  reserve.' 
— *  No,  no !  come,  out  with  your  worthies  ! ' — *  What  do  you  think 

of  Guy  Faux  and  Judas  Iscariot  ? '     H turned  an  eye  upon  him 

like  a  wild  Indian,  but  cordial  and  full  of  smothered  glee.     *  Your 

most  exquisite  reason ! '    was  echoed  on  all   sides ;    and   A 

thought  that  B had  now  fairly  entangled  himself.     *  Why,  I 

cannot  but  think,'  retorted  he  of  the  wistful  countenance,  *  that  Guy 
Faux,  that  poor  fluttering  annual  scare-crow  of  straw  and  rags,  is  an 
ill-used  gentleman.  I  would  give  something  to  see  him  sitting  pale 
and  emaciated,  surrounded  by  his  matches  and  his  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, and .  expecting  the  moment  that  was  to  transport  him  to 
JParadise  for  his  heroic  self-devotion ;  but  if  I  say  any  more,  there  is 

that  fellow  G will  make  something  of  it.     And  as  to  Judas 

Iscariot,  my  reason  is  different.  I  would  &in  see  the  face  of  him, 
who,  having  dipped  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  the  Son  of  Man, 
could  afterwards  betray  him.  I  have  no  conception  of  such  a  thing ; 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  picture  (not  even  Leonardo's  very  fine  one) 
that  gave  me  the  least  idea  of  it.' — 'You  have  said  enough, 
Mr.  B ,  to  justify  your  choice.' 

*  Oh  !  ever  right,  Menenius, — ever  right !  * 

*  There  is  only  one  other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after  this,' 
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continued  H ;  but  without  mentioning  a  name  that  once  put  on 

a  semblance  of  mortality.  *  If  Shakspeare  was  to  come  into  the 
room,  we  should  all  rise  up  to  meet  him  ;  but  if  that  person  was  to 
come  into  it,  we  should  alt  &11  down  and  try  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment!  ' 

As  a  lady  present  seemed  now  to  get  uneasy  at  the  turn  the 
conversation  had  taken,  we  rose  up  to  go.  The  morning  broke  with 
that  dim,  dubious  light  by  which  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Ghirlandaio 
must  have  seen  to  paint  their  earliest  works ;  and  we  parted  to  meet 
again  and  renew  similar  topics  at  night,  the  next  night,  and  the  night 
zfttT  that,  till  that  night  overspread  Europe  which  saw  no  dawn. 
The  same  event,  in  truth,  broke  up  our  little  Congress  that  broke  up 
the  great  one.  But  that  was  to  meet  again :  our  deliberations  have 
never  been  resumed. 


ON  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  LORDS. 

TJU  New  Monthly  Magtaune.]  [^pril^  l%zS, 

*An  infinite  deal  of  nothing.' — Sraksfbais. 

Thb  conversation  of  Lords  is  very  different  from  that  of  authors. 
Mounted  on  horseback,  they  stick  at  nothing  in  the  chace,  and  clear 
every  obstacle  with  flying  leaps,  while  we  poor  devils  have  no  chance 
of  keeping  up  with  them  with  our  clouten  shoes  and  long  hunting- 
poles.  They  have  all  the  benefit  of  education,  society,  confidence, 
they  read  books,  purchase  pictures,  breed  horses,  learn  to  ride,  dance, 
and  fence,  look  after  their  estates,  travel  abroad : — authors  have  none 
of  these  advantages,  or  inlets  of  knowledge,  to  assist  them,  except 
one,  reading ;  and  this  is  still  more  impoverished  and  clouded  by  the 
painful  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Great  has  a  character  of  wealth  and  property  in  it,  like  the  stores  of 
the  rich  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  lays  his  hands  on  all  within 
his  reach :  the  understanding  of  the  student  is  like  the  workshop  of 
the  mechanic,  who  has  nothing  but  what  he  himself  creates.  How 
difficult  is  the  production,  how  small  the  display  in  the  one  case  com- 
pared to  the  other !  Most  of  Correggio's  designs  are  contained  in 
one  small  room  at  Parma :  how  different  from  the  extent  and  variety 
of  some  hereditary  and  princely  collections ! 

The  human  mind  has  a  trick  (probably  a  very  natural  and  consol- 
ing one)  of  striking  a  balance  between  the  favours  of  wisdom  and  of 
fortune,  and  of  making  one  thing  a  gratuitous  and  convenient  foil  to 
another.     Whether  this  is  owing  to  envy  or  to  a  love  of  justice,  I 
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will  not  say :  but  whichever  it  is  owing  to,  I  must  own  I  do  not 
think  it  well  founded.  A  scholar  is  without  money :  therefore  (to 
make  the  odds  even)  we  argue  (not  very  wisely)  that  a  rich  man 
must  be  without  ideas.  This  does  not  follow.  *  The  wish  is  father 
to  that  thought ; '  and  the  thought  is  a  spurious  one.  We  might  as 
well  pretend,  that  because  a  man  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  height, 
he  is  not  strong  or  in  good  health ;  or  because  a  woman  is  handsome, 
she  is  not  at  the  same  time  young,  accomplished  and  well-bred.  Our 
fastidious  self-love  or  our  rustic  prejudices  may  revolt  at  the  accumula- 
tion of  advantages  in  others;  but  we  must  learn  to  submit  to  the 
mortifying  truth,  which  every  day's  experience  points  out,  with  what 
grace  we  may.  There  were  those  who  grudged  to  Lord  Byron  the 
name  of  a  poet  because  he  was  of  noble  birth ;  as  he  himself  could 
not  endure  the  praises  bestowed  upon  Wordsworth,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  a  cloMrn.  He  carried  this  weakness  so  far,  that  he  even 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  presumption  in  Shakspeare  to  be 
preferred  before  him  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  contended  that  Milton's 
writing  an  epic  poem  and  the  <  Answer  to  Salmasius '  was  entirely 
owing  to  vanity — so  little  did  he  relish  the  superiority  of  the  old 
blind  school-master.  So  it  is  that  one  party  would  arrogate  every 
advantage  to  themselves,  while  those  on  the  other  side  would  detract 
from  all  in  their  rivals  that  they  do  not  themselves  possess.  Some 
will  not  have  the  statue  painted:  others  can  see  no  beauty  in  the 
clay-model ! 

The  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  besides  his  chance  for  the  common 
or  (now  and  then)  an  uncommon  share  of  wit  and  understanding,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  taught  of 
art  and  science ;  he  has  tutors  and  valets  at  his  beck ;  he  may  master 
the  dead  languages,  he  must  acquire  the  modern  ones ;  he  moves  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  may  descend  to  the  lowest;  the  paths  of 
pleasure,  of  ambition,  of  knowledge,  are  open  to  him ;  he  may  devote 
himself  to  a  particular  study,  or  skim  the  cream  of  all ;  he  may  read 
books  or  men  or  things,  as  he  finds  most  convenient  or  agreeable ;  he 
is  not  forced  to  confine  his  attention  to  some  one  dry  uninteresting 
pursuit ;  he  has  a  single  hobby ^  or  half  a  dozen ;  he  is  not  distracted 
by  care,  by  poverty  and  want  of  leisure ;  he  has  every  opportunity 
and  facility  afforded  him  for  acquiring  various  accompli^ments  of 
body  or  mind,  and  every  encouragement,  from  confidence  and  success, 
for  making  an  imposing  display  of  them ;  he  may  laugh  with  the 
gay,  jest  with  the  witty,  argue  with  the  wise ;  he  has  been  in  courts, 
in  colleges,  and  camps,  is  familiar  with  playhouses  and  taverns,  with 
the  riding-house  and  the  dissecting-room,  has  been  present  at  or  taken 
part  in  the  debates  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  in  the  O.  P. 
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rowy  and  is  deep  in  the  Fancy,  understands  the  broadsword  exerciae, 
is  a  connoisseur  in  regimentals,  plays  the  whole  game  at  whist,  is  a 
tolerable  proficient  at  backgammon,  drives  four  in  hand,  skates,  rows, 
swims,  shoots;  knows  the  different  sorts  of  game  and  modes  of 
agriculture  in  the  different  counties  of  England,  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  different  towns,  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  cam- 
paigns in  Spain,  has  the  Gazette,  the  newspapers,  and  reviews  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  has  visited  the  finest  scenes  of  Nature  and  beheld 
the  choicest  works  of  Art,  and  is  in  society  where  he  is  continually 
hearing  or  talking  of  all  these  things ;  and  yet  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  a  person  so  circumstanced  and  qualified  has  any  ideas  to 
communicate  or  words  to  express  himself,  and  is  not,  as  by  patent 
and  prescription  he  was  bound  to  be,  a  mere  well-dressed  iop  of 
fashion  or  a  booby  lord!  It  would  be  less  remarkable  if  a  poor 
author,  who  has  none  of  this  giddy  range  and  scope  of  information, 
who  pores  over  the  page  till  it  fades  from  his  sight,  and  refines  upon 
his  style  till  the  words  stick  in  his  throat,  should  be  dull  as  a  beetle 
and  mute  as  a  fish,  instead  of  spontaneously  pouring  out  a  volume  of 
wit  and  wisdom  on  every  subject  th.it  can  be  started. 

An  author  lives  out  of  the  world,  or  mixes  chiefly  with  those  of 
his  own  class ;  which  renders  him  pedantic  and  pragmatical,  or  gives 
him  a  reserved,  hesitating,  and  interdicted  manner.  A  lord  or  gentle- 
man-commoner goes  into  the  world,  and  this  imparts  that  fluency, 
spirit,  and  freshness  to  his  conversation,  which  arises  from  the  circu- 
lation of  ideas  and  from  the  greater  animation  and  excitement  of 
unrestrained  intercourse.  An  author's  tongue  is  tied  for  want  of 
somebody  to  speak  to :  his  ideas  rust  and  become  obscured,  from  not 
being  brought  out  in  company  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  instant 
admiration.  A  lord  has  always  some  one  at  hand  on  whom  he  can 
'bestow  his  tediousness,'  and  grows  voluble,  copious,  inexhaustible 
in  consequence :  his  wit  is  polished,  and  the  flowers  of  his  oratory 
expanded  by  his  smiling  commerce  with  the  world,  like  the  figures 
in  tapestry,  that  after  being  thrust  into  a  comer  and  folded  up  in 
closets,  are  displayed  on  festival  and  gala-days.  Again,  the  man  of 
fashion  and  fortune  reduces  many  of  those  arts  and  mysteries  to 
practice,  of  which  the  scholar  gains  all  his  knowledge  from  books 
and  vague  description.  Will  not  the  rules  of  architecture  find  a 
readier  reception  and  sink  deeper  into  the  mind  of  the  proprietor  of 
a  noble  mansion,  or  of  him  who  means  to  build  one,  than  of  the  half- 
starved  occupier  of  a  garret?  Will  not  the  political  economist's 
insight  into  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  of  Rent,  or  Mr.  Malthus's 
theory  of  Population,  be  vastly  quickened  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
possessing  a  large  landed  estate  and  having  to  pay  enormous  poor- 
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rates  ?  And  in  general  is  it  not  self-eWdent  that  a  man's  knowledge 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  country  will  be  enlarged  just  in  proportion 
to  the  staki  he  has  in  it?  A  person  may  have  read  accounts  of 
different  cities  and  the  customs  of  different  nations :  but  will  this  give 
him  the  same  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  of  celebrated  places^  of 
the  aspect  and  manners  of  the  inhabiuntB,  or  the  same  lively  impulse 
and  ardour  and  fund  of  striking  particulars  in  expatiating  upon  them, 
aa  if  he  had  run  over  half  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  excite  that  of  others 
on  his  return  ?  I  many  years  ago  looked  into  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's <  Treatise  on  Horsemanship ' ;  all  I  remember  of  it  is  some 
quaint  cuts  of  the  Duke  and  his  riding-master  introduced  to  illustrate 
the  lessons.  Had  I  myself  possessed  a  stud  of  Arabian  coursers, 
with  grooms  and  a  master  of  the  horse  to  assist  me  in  reducing 
these  precepts  to  practice,  they  would  have  made  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  my  mind ;  and  what  interested  myself  from  vanity  or  habit, 
I  could  have  made  interesting  to  others.  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
learnt  to  ride  the  Gnat  Horse^  and  do  twenty  other  things,  in  the 
time  I  have  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  or  in  conning  the  same  problem  fifty  times  over,  as  monks 
count  over  their  beads !  I  have  occasionally  in  my  life  bought  a  few 
prints,  and  hung  them  up  in  my  room  with  great  satisfaction ;  but  is 
it  to  be  supposed  possible,  from  this  casual  circumstance,  that  I  should 
compete  in  taste  or  in  the  knowledge  of  wtu  with  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  who  has  in  his  possession  the  costly  designs,  or  a  wealthy 
commoner,  who  has  snent  half  his  fortune  in  learning  to  distinguish 
copies  from  originals:  *  A  question  not  to  be  asked!'  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  having  dipped  into  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont, 
or  of  Lady  Vane  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  should  enable  any  one  to 
sustain  a  conversation  on  subjects  of  love  and  gallantry  with  the  same 
ease,  grace,  brilliancy,  and  spirit  as  the  having  been  engaged  in  a 
hundred  adventures  of  one's  own,  or  heard  the  scandal  and  tittle- 
tattle  of  fashionable  life  for  the  last  thirty  years  canvassed  a  hundred 
times.  Books  may  be  manufactured  from  other  books  by  some  dull, 
mechanical  process:  it  is  conversation  and  the  access  to  the  best 
society  that  alone  fit  us  for  society ;  or  <  the  act  and  practic  part  of 
life  must  be  the  mistress  to  our  theorique,'  before  we  can  hope  to 
shine  in  mixed  company,  or  bend  our  previous  knowledge  to  ordinary 
and  familiar  uses  out  of  that  plaster-cast  mould  which  is  as  brittle  as 
it  is  formal ! 

There  is  another  t/iing  which  tends  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
viz.  that  lords  and  gentlemen  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  the 
knotty  and  uninviting  parts  of  a  subject :  they  leave  it  to  ^  the  dregs 
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of  earth '  to  drain  the  cup  or  find  the  bottom.  They  are  attracted 
by  the  frothy  and  sparkling.  If  a  question  puzzles  them,  or  is  not 
likely  to  amuse  others,  they  leave  it  to  its  Ute,  or  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  contend  with  difficulty,  and  to  pursue  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  They  string  together  as  many  available,  off-hand  topics 
as  they  can  procure  for  love  or  money ;  and  aided  by  a  good  person 
or  address,  sport  them  with  very  considerable  effect  at  the  next  rout 
or  party  they  go  to.  They  do  not  hore  you  with  pedantry,  or  tease 
you  with  sophistry.  Their  conversation  is  not  made  up  of  moot-pwUs 
or  choke-pears.  They  do  not  willingly  forego  <the  feast  of  reason 
or  the  flow  of  soul '  to  grub  up  some  solitary  truth  or  dig  for  hid 
treasure.  They  are  amateurs,  not  professors;  the  patrons,  not  the 
drudges  of  knowledge.  An  author  loses  half  his  life,  and  stuh^es 
his  faculties,  in  hopes  to  find  out  something  which  perhaps  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  can  ever  find  out.  For  this  he  neglects  half  a 
hundred  acquirements,  half  a  hundred  accomplishments.  Avt  Csiar 
out  nihil.  He  is  proud  of  the  discovery  or  of  the  fond  pursuit  of  one 
truth — a  lord  is  vain  of  a  thousand  ostentatious  common-places.  If 
the  latter  ever  devotes  himself  to  some  crabbed  study,  or  sets  about 
finding  out  the  longitude,  he  is  then  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  homorist 
if  he  fails — a  genius  if  he  succeeds — and  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
class  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Perhaps  a  multiplicity  of  attainments  and  pursuits  is  not  very 
favourable  to  their  selectness ;  as  a  local  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  objects  of  imagination  takes  away  from,  instead  of  adding  to, 
their  romantic  interest.  Familiarity  is  said  to  breed  contempt ;  or 
at  any  rate,  the  being  brought  into  contact  with  places,  persons,  or 
things  that  we  have  hitherto  only  heard  or  read  of,  removes  a  certain 
aerial  delicious  veil  of  refinement  from  them,  and  strikes  at  that  ideal 
abstraction,  which  is  the  charm  and  boast  of  a  life  conversant  chie£y 
among  books.  The  huddling  a  number  of  tastes  and  studies  together 
tends  to  degrade  and  vulgarise  each,  and  to  give  a  crude,  unconcocted, 
dissipated  turn  to  the  mind.  Instead  of  stuffing  it  full  of  gross, 
nalpable,  immediate  objects  of  excitement,  a  wiser  plan  would  be  to 
leave  something  in  reserve,  something  hovering  in  airy  space  to  draw 
our  attention  out  of  ourselves,  to  excite  hope,  curiosity,  wonder,  and 
never  to  satisfy  it.  The  great  art  is  not  to  throw  a  glare  of  light 
upon  all  objects,  or  to  lay  the  whole  extended  landscape  bare  at  one 
view ;  but  so  to  manage  as  to  see  the  more  amiable  side  of  things,  and 
through  the  narrow  vistas  and  loop-holes  of  retreat, 

*  Catch  glimpses  that  may  make  us  less  forlorn/ 

I  hate  to  annihilate  air  and  distance  by  the  perpetual  use  of  an 
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opera-glass,  to  run  every  thing  into  foreground,  and  to  interpose  no 
medium  between  the  thought  and  the  object.     The  breath  ot  words 
stirs  and  plays  idly  with  the  gossamer  web  of  fancy :  the  touch  of 
things  destroys  it.    I  have  seen  a  good  deal  o£  authors :  and  I  believe 
that  they  (as  well  as  I)  would  quite  as  lieve  that  I  had  not.     Places 
I  have  seen  too,  that  did  not  answer  my  expectation.     Pictures  (that 
is,  some  few  of  them)  are  the  only  things  that  are  the  better  for  our 
having  studied  them  *  face  to  face,  not  in  a  glass  darkly,'  and  that  in 
themselves  surpass  any  description  we  can  give,  or  any  notion  we  can 
form  of  them.    But  I  do  not  think  seriously,  after  all,  that  those  who 
possess  are  the  best  judges  of  them.     They  become  fiu-niture,  pro- 
perty in  their  hands.     The  purchasers  look  to  the  price  they  will 
fetch,  or  turn  to  that  which  they  have  cost.     They  consider  not 
beauty  or  expression,  but  the  workmanship,  the  date,  the  pedigree, 
the  school — something  that  will  figure  in  the  description  in  a  catalogue 
or  in  a  puff  in  a  newspaper.     They  are  blinded  by  silly  admiration  of 
whatever  belongs  to  themselves,  and  warped  so  as  to  eye  *  with  jealous 
leer  malign'  all  that  is  not  theirs.     Taste  is  melted  down  in  the 
crucible  of  avarice  and  vanity,  and  leaves  a  wretched  cafut  mortuum 
of  pedantry  and  conceit.    As  to  books,  they  ^  best  can  feel  them  who 
have  read  them  most,'  and  who  rely  on  them  for  their  only  support 
and  their  only  chance  of  distinction.     They  most  keenly  relish  the 
graces  of  style  who  have  in  vain  tried  to  make  them  their  own :  they 
alone  understand  the  value  of  a  thought  who  have  gone  through  the 
trouble  of  thinking.     The  privation  of  other  advantages  is  not  a  clear 
loss,  if  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  proportionable  concentration  and 
unity  of  interest  in  what  is  left.     The  love  of  letters  is  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  man  of  letters.     His  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  fame. 
A  member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club  has  a  certain  work  (let  it  be  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio)  splendidly  bound,  and  in  the  old  quarto 
edition,  we  will  say.     In  this  not  only  his  literary  taste  is  gratified, 
but  the  pride  of  property,  the  love  of  external  elegance  and  decora- 
tion.    The  poor  student  has  only  a  paltry  and  somewhat  worn  copy 
of  the  same  work  (or  perhaps  only  a  translation)  which  he  picked  up 
at  a  stall,  standing  out  of  a  shower  of  rain.     What  then !  has  not  the 
Noble  Virtuoso  doubly  the  advantage,  and  a  much  higher  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  the  work  \     No ;  for  these  are  vulgar  and  mechanical 
helps  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  letters.     From  all  this  mock-display 
and  idle  parade  of  binding  and  arms  and  dates,  his  unthought-of  rival 
is  precluded,  and  sees  only  the  talismanic  words,  feels  only  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  author  reads  ^  with  sparkling  eyes ' 

*  His  title  to  a  mansion  in  the  skies/ 
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Oh !  divine  air  of  learning,  fanned  by  the  undying  breath  of  geniiis, 
still  let  me  taste  thee,  free  from  all  adyentitious  admixtures, 

'  Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  soul !  * 

We  are  far  at  present  from  the  style  of  Swift's  *  Polite  ConTersa- 
tion/  The  fashionable  tone  has  quite  changed  in  this  respect,  and 
almost  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme.  At  that  period,  the  polite 
world  seems  to  have  been  nearly  at  a  stand,  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
abeyance ;  or  in  the  interval  between  the  disuse  of  chivalrous  exercises 
and  the  introduction  of  modern  philosophy,  not  to  have  known  how 
to  pass  its  time  and  to  have  sunk  into  the  most  common-place  formality 
and  unmeaning  apathy.  But  lo !  at  a  signal  given,  or  rather  prompted 
by  that  most  powerful  of  all  calls,  the  want  of  something  to  do,  all 
rush  into  the  lists,  having  armed  themselves  anew  with  die  shining 
panoply  of  science  and  of  letters,  with  an  eagerness,  a  perseverance, 
a  dexterity,  and  a  success  that  are  truly  astonishing.  The  higher 
classes  have  of  late  taken  the  lead  almost  as  much  in  arts  as  they 
formerly  did  in  arms,  when  the  last  was  the  only  prescribed  mode  of 
distinguishing  themselves  firom  the  rabble  whom  they  treated  as  serfs 
and  churls.  The  prevailing  cue  at  present  is  to  regard  mere  authors 
(who  are  not  also  of  gentle  blood)  as  dull,  illiterate,  poor  creatures, 
a  sort  of  pretenders  to  taste  and  elegance,  and  adventurers  in  intellect. 
The  true  adepts  in  black-letter  are  knights  of  the  shire :  the  sworn 
patentees  of  Parnassus  are  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Not  to  pass  for  a 
literary  quack,  you  must  procure  a  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Heralds.  A  dandy  conceals  a  bibliomanist :  our  belles  are  hlMte- 
stockings.  The  Press  is  so  entirely  monopolised  by  beauty,  birth,  or 
importance  in  the  State,  that  an  author  by  profession  resigns  the  field 
to  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  competitors,  out  of  modesty  or  pride,  is 
fain  to  keep  out  of  sight — 

'  Or  write  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame  !  ^ 

Lord  B3rron  used  to  boast  that  he  could  bring  forward  a  dozen  young 
men  of  fashion  who  could  beat  all  the  regular  authors  at  their  several 
weapons  of  wit  or  argument ;  and  though  I  demur  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  yet  there  is  no  saying  till  the  thing  is  tried.  Young  gentle- 
men make  very  pretty  sparrers^  but  are  not  the  *  ugliest  customers ' 
when  they  take  off  the  gloves.  Lord  Byron  himself  was  in  his 
capacity  of  author  an  out-and-outer ;  but  then  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
other  things,  for  he  could  not  talk  except  in  short  sentences  and 
sarcastic  allusions,  he  had  no  ready  resources ;  all  his  ideas  moulded 
themselves  into  stanzas,  and  all  his  ardour  was  carried  off  in  rhyme. 
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The  channel  of  his  pen  was  worn  deep  by  habit  and  power ;  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  flowed  strong  in  it,  and  nothing  remained  to 
supply  the  neighbouring  flats  and  shallows  of  miscellaneous  conyersa- 
tion,  but  a  few  sprinklings  of  wit  or  gushes  of  spleen.     An  intense 
purpose  concentrated  and  gaye  a  determined  direction  to  his  energies, 
that  'held  on  their  way,  unslacked  of  motion.'     The  track  of  his 
genius  was  like  a  yolcanic  eruption,  a  torrent  of  burning  lava,  full  of 
heat  and  splendour  and  headlong  fury,  that  left  all  dry,  cold,  hard, 
and  barren  behind  it !     To  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  female  authors,  a 
bright  galaxy  above  our  heads,  there  is  no  young  lady  of  fashion  in 
the  present  day,  scarce  a  boarding-school  girl,  that  is  not  mistress  of 
as  many  branches  of  knowledge  as  would  set  up  half-a-dozen  literary 
hacks.     In  lieu  of  the  sampler  and  the  plain-stitch  of  our  grand- 
mothers, they  have  so  many  hours  for  French,  so  many  for  Italian, 
so  many  for  English  grammar  and  composition,  so  many  for  geo- 
graphy and  the  use  of  the  globes,  so  many  for  history,  so  many  for 
botany,  so  many  for  painting,  music,  dancing,  riding,  &:c.      One 
almost  wonders  how  so  many  studies  are  crammed  into  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  or  how  such  fair  and  delicate  creatures  can  master  them 
without  spoiling  the  smoothness  of  their  brows,  the  sweetness  of  their 
tempers,  or  the  graceful  simplicity  of  their  manners.     A  girl  learns 
French  (not  only  to  read,  but  to  speak  it)  in  a  few  months,  while 
a  boy  is  as  many  years  in  learning  to  construe  Latin.     Why  so? 
Chiefly  because  the  one  is  treated  as  a  bagatelle  or  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion; the  other  as  a  serious  task  or  necessary  evil.     Education,  a 
very  few  years  back,  was  looked  upon  as  a  hardship,  and  enforced  by 
menaces  and  blows,  instead  of  being  carried  on  (as  now)  as  an  amuse- 
ment and  under  the  garb  of  pleasure,  and  with  the  allurements  of 
self-love.     It  is  found  that  the  products  of  the  mmd  flourish  better 
and  shoot  up  more  quickly  in  the  sunshine  of  good-humour  and  in  the 
air  of  freedom,  than  under  the  frowns  of  sullenness,  or  the  shackles 
of  authority.     *  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.'     The  idlest 
people  are  not  those  who  have  most  leisure-time  to  dispose  of  as  they 
choose :  take  away  the  feeling  of  compulsion,  and  you  supply  a  motive 
for  application,  by  converting  a  toil  into  a  pleasure.     This  makes 
nearly  all  the  difference  between  the  hardest  drudgery  and  the  most 
delightful  exercise — ^not  the  degree  of  exertion,  but  the  motive  and 
the  accompanying  sensation.     Learning  does  not  gain  proselytes  by 
the  austerity  or  awfulness  of  its  looks.     By  representing  things  as  so 
difficult,  and  as  exacting  such  dreadful  sacrifices,  and  to  be  acquired 
under  such  severe  penalties,  we  not  only  deter  the  student  from  the 
attempt,  but  lay  a  dead-weight  upon  the  imagination,  and  destroy  that 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  spirit  which  is  the  spring  of  thought  and 
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action.  But  to  return. — An  author  by  profession  reads  a  few  works 
that  he  intends  to  criticise  and  cut  up  *  for  a  consideration/ — a  Uue- 
stocking  by  profession  reads  all  that  comes  out  to  pass  the  time  or 
satisfy  her  curiosity.  The  author  has  something  to  say  about  Fielding, 
Richardson,  or  even  the  Scotch  novels :  but  he  is  soon  distanced  by 
the  fair  critic  or  overwhelmed  with  the  contents  of  whole  Circulating 
Libraries  poured  out  upon  his  head  without  stint  or  intermission. 
He  reads  for  an  object  and  to  live  ;  she  for  the  sake  of  reading  or  to 
talk.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  idle  reader  at  present  reads  twenty-times 
as  many  books  as  the  learned  one.  The  former  skims  the  suiface  of 
knowledge,  and  carries  away  the  striking  points  and  a  variety  of 
amusing  details,  while  the  latter  reserves  himself  for  great  occasions, 
or  perhaps  does  nothing  under  the  pretence  of  having  so  much  to  do. 

*  From  every  work  he  challenges  essoine. 
For  contemplation's  sake/ 

The  UteraA  of  Europe  threaten  at  present  to  become  the  Monks  of 
letters,  and  from  having  taken  up  learning  as  a  profession,  to  live  on 
the  reputation  of  it.  As  gentlemen  have  turned  authors,  authors 
seem  inclined  to  turn  gentlemen  ;  and  enjoying  the  otium  cum  SgrntatCf 
to  be  much  too  refined  and  abstracted  to  condescend  to  the  sub^ 
ordinate  or  mechanical  parts  of  knowledge.  They  are  too  wise  in 
general  to  be  acquainted  with  anything  in  particular ;  and  remain  in 
a  proud  and  listless  ignorance  of  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
vulgar.  They  are  not,  as  of  old,  walking  libraries  or  Encyclopsedias, 
but  rather  certain  faculties  of  the  mind  personified.  They  scorn  the 
material  and  instrumental  branches  of  inquiry,  the  husk  and  bran,  and 
affect  only  the  fine  flour  of  literature — they  are  only  to  be  called  in 
to  give  the  last  polish  to  style,  the  last  refinement  to  thought.  They 
leave  it  to  their  drudges,  the  Reading  Public,  to  accumulate  the  &ctB, 
to  arrange  the  evidence,  to  make  out  the  data^  and  like  great  painters 
whose  pupils  have  got  in  the  ground-work  and  the  established  pro- 
portions of  a  picture,  come  forward  to  go  over  the  last  thin  glazing  of 
the  colours,  or  throw  in  the  finer  touches  of  expression.     On  my 

excusing  myself  to  N for  some  blunder  in  history,  by  saying, 

*  I  really  had  not  time  to  read,' — he  said,  *  No,  but  you  have  time  to 
write ! '  And  once  a  celebrated  critic  taking  me  to  task  as  to  the 
subject  of  my  pursuits,  and  receiving  regularly  the  same  answer  to  his 
queries,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  chemistry,  nothing  of  astronomy, 
of  botany,  of  law,  of  politics,  &c.  at  last  exclaimed  somewhat  im- 
patiently— *  What  the  devil  is  it,  then,  you  do  know  ? '  I  laughed, 
and  was  not  very  much  disconcerted  at  the  reproof,  as  it  was  just. 
Modern  men  of  letters  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the 
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mere  scholar  or  boot-wormy  all  whose  knowledge  is  taken  from  books, 
and  who  may  be  passed  by  as  an  obsolete  character,  little  inquired 
after — the  literary  haci  or  coffee-house  politician,  who  gets  his  in- 
formation mostly  from  hearsay,  and  who  makes  some  noise  indeed, 
but  the  echo  of  it  does  not  reach  beyond  his  own  club  or  circle — 
and  the  man  of  real  or  of  pretended  genius,  who  aims  to  draw  upon  his 
own  resources  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  to  throw  a  new  light  upon 
nature  and  books.  This  last  personage  (if  he  acts  up  to  his  supposed 
character)  has  too  much  to  do  to  lend  himself  to  a  variety  of  pursuits, 
or  to  lay  himself  out  to  please  in  all  companies.  He  has  a  task  in 
hand,  a  yow  to  perform ;  and  he  cannot  be  diverted  from  it  by 
incidental  or  collateral  objects.  All  the  time  that  he  does  not  devote 
to  this  paramount  duty,  he  should  have  to  himself,  to  repose,  to  lie 
fallow,  to  gather  strength  and  recruit  himself.  A  boxer  is  led  into 
the  listB  that  he  may  not  waste  a  particle  of  vigour  needlessly ;  and  a 
leader  in  Parliament,  on  the  day  that  he  is  expected  to  get  up  a  grand 
attack  or  defence,  is  not  to  be  pestered  with  the  ordinary  news  of  the 
day.  So  an  author  (who  u,  or  would  be  thought  original  1  has  no 
time  for  spare  accomplishments  or  ornamental  studies.  All  that  he 
intermeddles  with  must  be  marshalled  to  bear  upon  his  purpose.  He 
must  be  acquainted  with  books  and  the  thoughts  of  others,  but 
only  so  far  as  to  assist  him  on  his  way,  and  *  to  take  progression  from 
them.'  He  starts  from  the  point  where  they  left  off.  All  that  does 
not  aid  him  in  his  new  career  goes  for  nothing,  is  thrown  out  of  the 
account ;  or  is  a  useless  and  splendid  incumbrance.  Most  of  his 
time  he  passes  in  brooding  over  some  wayward  hint  or  suggestion  of 
a  thought,  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  any  explanation  of  what  he  does 
with  the  rest.  He  tries  to  melt  down  truth  into  essences — to  express 
some  fine  train  of  feeling,  to  solve  some  difficult  problem,  to  start 
what  is  new,  or  to  perfect  what  is  old ;  in  a  word,  not  to  do  what 
others  can  do  (which  in  the  division  of  mental  labour  he  holds  to  be 
unnecessary),  but  to  do  what  they  all  with  their  joint  efforts  cannot 
do.  For  this  he  is  in  no  hurry,  and  must  have  the  disposal  of  his 
leisure  and  the  choice  of  his  subject.  The  public  can  wait.  He 
deems  with  a  living  poet,  who  is  an  example  of  his  own  doctrine — 

'That  there  arc  powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress  ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness/ 

Or  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  dalliance  of  the  mind  with 
Fancy  or  with  Truth  might  be  described  almost  in  the  words  of 
Andrew  MarvelPs  address  ^  To  his  Coy  Mistress :  * — 
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'  Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time, 
This  toying,  Lady,  were  no  crime  $ 
We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk  and  pass  our  love''s  long  day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges*  side 
Shouldst  rubies  find  }  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.     I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood  ; 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  contemplative  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow. 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze ; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast. 
But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest  j 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part, 
And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart : 
For,  lady,  you  deserve  this  state } 
Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate  I ' 

The  aspiring  poet  or  prose-writer  undertakes  to  do  a  certain  thing ; 
and  if  he  succeeds,  it  is  enough.  While  he  is  intent  upon  that  or 
asleep,  others  may  amuse  themselves  how  they  can  with  any  topic 
that  happens  to  be  afloat  and  all  the  eloquence  they  are  masters  of, 
so  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  champion  of  truth,  or  the  proclairaer 
of  beauty  to  the  world.  The  Conversation  of  Lords,  on  the  con> 
trary,  is  to  this  like  a  newspaper  to  a  book — the  latter  treats  well  or 
ill  of  one  subject,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  on  one  point ;  the  other 
is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  things  jumbled  together,  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, law-reports,  plays,  operas,  concerts,  routs,  levees,  fashions, 
auctions,  the  last  fight,  foreign  news,  deaths,  marriages,  and  crim-cons^ 
bankruptcies,  and  quack  medicines ;  and  a  large  allowance  is  frequently 
to  be  made,  besides  the  natural  confusion  of  the  subjects,  for  croii- 
readings  in  the  speaker's  mind !  ^  Or,  to  take  another  illustration, 
fashionable  conversation  has  something  theatrical  or  melo-dramatic  in 
It ;  it  is  got  up  for  immediate  effect,  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  great 
display,  there  is  a  profusion  of  paint,  scenery,  and  dresses,  the  music 

^  As  when  a  perton  asks  you  *  whether  you  do  not  find  a  strong  resemblance 
between  Rubens's  pictures  and  Quarles's  poetry  ?  * — which  is  owing  to  the  critic's 
having  lately  been  at  Antwerp  and  bought  an  edition  of  j^uarles's  Emblems.  Odd 
combinations  must  take  place  where  a  number  of  ideas  are  brought  together,  with 
only  a  thb,  hasty  partition  between  them,  and  without  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
judgment  to  discriminate.  An  Englishman,  of  some  apparent  consequence  passing 
by  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian  at  Venice,  observed  *It  was  a  copy  of  the  same 
subject  by  Domenichino  at  Bologna.'     This  betrayed  an  absolute  ignorance  both 
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18  load,  there  are  banquets  and  processions,  you  have  the  dancers  from 
the  Opera,  the  horses  from  Astley's,  and  the  elephant  from  Exeter 
'Change,  the  stage  is  all  life,  bustle,  noise  and  glare,  the  audience 
brilliant  and  delighted,  and  the  whole  goes  off  in  a  blaze  of  phos- 
phorus ;  but  the  dialogue  is  poor,  the  story  improbable,  the  critics 
shake  their  heads  in  the  pit,  and  the  next  day  the  piece  is  damned! 

In  short,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  takes  the  adrentitious  and 
ornamental  part  of  letters,  the  obvious,  popular,  fashionable,  that 
•enres  to  amuse  at  the  time,  or  minister  to  the  cravings  of  vanity, 
without  laying  a  very  heavy  tax  on  his  own  understanding,  or  the 
patience  of  his  hearers.  He  furnishes  his  mind  as  he  does  his  house, 
with  what  is  showy,  striking,  and  of  the  newest  pattern :  he  mounts 
his  bobby  as  he  does  his  horse,  which  is  brought  to  his  door  for  an 
airing,  and  which  (should  it  prove  restive  or  sluggish)  he  turns  away 
for  another ;  or  like  a  child  at  a  fair,  gets  into  a  round-about  of  know- 
ledge, till  his  head  becomes  giddy,  runs  from  sight  to  sight,  from 
booth  to  booth,  and  like  the  child,  goes  home  loaded  with  trinkets, 
gew-gaws,  and  rattles.  He  does  not  pore  and  pine  over  an  idea  (like 
some  poor  hypochondriac)  till  it  becomes  impracticable,  unsociable, 
incommunicable,  absorbed  in  mysticism,  and  lost  in  minuteness :  he 
is  not  upon  oath  never  to  utter  anything  but  oracles,  but  rattles  away 
in  a  fine  careless  hair-brained  dashing  manner,  hit  or  miss,  and  succeeds 
the  better  for  it*  Nor  does  he  prose  over  the  same  stale  round  of 
politics  and  the  state  of  the  nation  (with  the  coffee-house  politician), 
but  launches  out  with  freedom  and  gaiety  into  whatever  has  attraction 
and  interest  m  it,  *  runs  the  great  circle,  and  is  still  at  home.'  He  is 
inquisitive,  garrulous,  credulous,  sanguine,  florid, — neither  pedantic 
nor  vulgar.  Neither  is  he  intolerant,  exclusive,  bigoted  to  one  set  of 
opinions  or  one  class  of  individuals.  He  clothes  an  abstract  theory 
with  illustrations  from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  hates 
what  is  dry  and  dull,  and  throws  in  an  air  of  high  health,  buoyant 
spirits,  fortune  and  splendid  connections  to  give  animation  and  vivid- 
ness to  what  perhaps  might  otherwise  want  it.  He  selects  what  is 
palpable  without  being  gross  or  trivial,  lends  it  colour  firom  the  flush 
of  success,  and  elevation  from  the  distinctions  of  rank.  He  runs  on 
and  never  stops  for  an  answer,  rather  dictating  to  others  than  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  their  opinions,  solving  his  own  questions,  improving 

of  Titian  and  of  Domenichino,  and  of  the  whole  world  of  art :  yet  unlesa  I  had  also 
•een  the  St.  Peter  at  Bologna,  this  connoiaseur  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
me,  two  to  one,  and  might  have  disputed  the  precedence  of  the  two  pictures  with 
me,  but  that  chronology  would  have  come  to  my  aid.  Thus  persons  who  travel 
from  place  to  place,  and  roam  from  subject  to  subject,  make  up  by  the  extent  and 
discursiveness  of  then-  knowledge  for  the  want  of  truth  and  refinement  in  their 
conception  of  the  objects  of  it. 
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upon  their  hints,  and  bearing  down  or  precluding  opposition  by  a 
good-natured  loquacity  or  stately  dogmatism.  All  this  is  perhau 
more  edifying  as  a  subject  of  speculation  than  delightful  in  itaeff. 
Shakspeare  somewhere  says — *  A  man's  mind  is  parcel  of  his  fortanes,* 
— and  I  think  the  inference  will  be  borne  out  in  the  present  case.  I 
should  guess  that  in  the  preyailing  tone  of  fashionable  society  or 
aristocratic  literature  would  be  found  all  that  yariety,  splendour, 
facility,  and  startling  effect  which  corresponds  with  external  wealth, 
magnificence  of  appearance,  and  a  command  of  opportunity ;  while 
there  would  be  wanting  whaterer  depends  chiefly  on  intensity  of 
pursuit,  on  depth  of  feeling,  and  on  simplicity  and  independence  of 
mind  joined  with  straitened  fortune.  Prosperity  is  a  great  teacher ; 
adyersity  is  a  greater.  Possession  pampers  Uie  mind ;  priyation  trains 
and  strengthens  it.  Accordingly,  we  fand  but  one  really  great  name 
(Lord  £icon)  in  this  rank  of  English  society,  where  superiority  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  reflected  from  outward  circumstances.  The 
rest  are  in  the  second  class.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  Pope  idolized 
(aod  it  pains  me  that  all  his  idols  are  not  mine)  was  a  boastful  empty 
mouther !  I  neyer  knew  till  the  other  day,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  the  model  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  formed  himself.  He  was  his 
Magnus  Apollo  \  and  no  wonder.  The  late  Minister  used  to  lament 
it  as  the  great  desideratum  of  English  literature,  that  there  was  no 
record  anywhere  existing  of  his  speeches  as  they  were  spoken,  and 
declared  that  he  would  giye  any  price  for  one  of  them  reported  as 
speeches  were  reported  in  the  newspapers  in  our  time.  Being  asked 
which  he  thought  the  best  of  his  written  productions,  he  would 
answer,  raising  his  eyebrows  and  deepening  the  tones  of  his  yoice  to 
a  sonorous  bass — <  Why,  undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham  is  the  most  masterly  o{  all  his  writings,  and  the  first  com- 
position for  wit  and  eloquence  in  the  English  language ; ' — and  then 
he  would  giye  his  reasons  at  great  length  and  con  amore^  and  say  that 
Junius  had  formed  himself  entirely  upon  it.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had, 
it  seems,  a  house  next-door  to  one  belonging  to  Lord  Chatham  at 
Walham-Green ;  and  as  the  gardens  joined,  they  could  hear  Lord 
Bolingbroke  walking  out  with  the  company  that  came  to  see  him  in 
his  retirement,  and  elaborately  declaiming  politics  to  the  old  lords  and 
statesmen  that  were  with  him,  and  philosophy  to  the  younger  ones. 
Pitt  learned  this  story  from  his  &ther  when  a  boy.  This  account, 
interesting  in  itself,  was  to  me  the  more  interesting  and  extraordinary, 
as  it  had  always  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  quite  an  originu, 
sui  generis^ 

'  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  ownM  no  other  kin  * — 
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that  80  far  from  having  a  model  or  idol  that  he  looked  up  to  and 
grounded  himself  upon,  he  had  neither  admiration  nor  consciousness 
of  any  thing  existing  out  of  himself,  and  that  he  lived  solely  m  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  and  revolved  in  the  circle  of  his  own  hollow 
and  artificial  periods.  I  have  it  from  the  same  authority  that  he 
thought  Cobbett  the  best  writer  and  Home  Tooke  the  cleverest  man 
of  the  day.  His  hatred  of  Wyndham  was  excessive  and  mutual. — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Lord  Chatham  was  a  first-rate  man  in 
his  way,  and  I  incline  to  think  it ;  but  he  was  a  self-made  man,  bred 
in  a  camp,  not  in  a  court,  and  his  rank  was  owing  to  his  talents.^ 
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The  New  Monthly  Magazine.]  [October ^  1827. 

'  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point/ 

Shakespeare. 

Hortu  non  numero  nisi  sereniu — is  the  motto  of  a  sun-dial  near 
Venice.  There  is  a  softness  and  a  harmony  in  the  words  and  in  the 
thought  unparalleled.  Of  all  conceits  it  is  surely  the  most  classical. 
*  I  count  only  the  hours  that  are  serene.'  What  a  bland  and  care- 
dispelling  feeling !  How  the  shadows  seem  to  fade  on  the  dial-plate 
as  the  sky  lours,  and  time  presents  only  a  blank  unless  as  its  progress 
is  marked  by  what  is  joyous,  and  all  that  is  not  happy  sinks  into 
oblivion !  What  a  fine  lesson  is  conveyed  to  the  mincl — to  take  no 
note  of  time  but  by  its  benefits,  to  watch  only  for  the  smiles  and 
neglect  the  frowns  of  fate,  to  compose  our  lives  of  bright  and  gentle 
moments,  turning  always  to  the  sunny  side  of  things,  and  letting  the 
rest  slip  from  our  imaginations,  unheeded  or  forgotten !  How  differ- 
ent from  the  common  art  of  self-tormenting  1  For  myself,  as  I  rode 
along  the  Brenta,  while  the  sun  shone  hot  upon  its  sluggish,  slimy 
waves,  my  sensations  were  far  from  comfortable ;  but  the  reading  this 
inscription  on  the  side  of  a  glaring  wall  in  an  instant  restored  me  to 
myself;  and  still,  whenever  I  think  of  or  repeat  it,  it  has  the  power 
of  wafting  me  into  the  region  of  pure  and  blissful  abstraction.     I 

^  There  are  few  things  more  contemptible  than  the  conversation  of  mere  men  of 
the  twwn.  It  is  made  up  of  the  technicalities  and  cant  of  all  professions,  without 
the  spirit  or  knowledge  of  any.  It  is  flashy  and  vapid,  or  is  like  the  rinsings  of 
different  liquors  at  a  night-cellar  instead  of  a  bottle  of  fine  old  port.  It  is  without 
body  or  clearness,  and  a  heap  of  affectation.  In  fact,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  of  that  old  Scotch  gentleman  who  owned  that  *  he  preferred  the  dullest 
book  he  had  ever  read  to  the  most  brilliant  conversation  it  had  ever  fallen  to  hh 
lot  to  hear  I' 
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cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be  a  legend  of  Popish  superstition.  Some 
monk  of  the  dark  ages  must  haye  inyented  and  bequeathed  it  to  us, 
whoy  loitering  in  trim  gardens  and  watching  the  silent  march  of  timey 
as  his  fruits  ripened  in  the  sun  or  his  flowers  scented  the  balmy  air, 
felt  a  mild  languor  peryade  his  senses,  and  haying  little  to  do  or  to 
care  for,  determined  (in  imitation  of  his  sun-dial)  to  efface  that  little 
from  his  thoughts  or  draw  a  yeil  oyer  it,  making  of  his  life  one  long 
dream  of  quiet !  Horai  non  numero  niii  serauu — he  might  repeat, 
when  the  heayens  were  oyercast  and  the  gathering  storm  scattered  the 
^ing  leayes,  and  turn  to  his  books  and  wrap  himself  in  his  golden 
studies !  Out  of  some  such  mood  of  mind,  indolent,  elegant, 
thoughtful,  this  exquisite  deyice  (speaking  yolumes)  must  haye 
originated. 

Of  the  seyeral  modes  of  counting  time,  that  by  the  sun-dial  is 
perhaps  the  most  apposite  and  striking,  if  not  the  most  conyeoient  or 
comprehensiye.  It  does  not  obtrude  its  obseryations,  though  it 
*  morals  on  the  time,'  and,  by  its  stationary  character,  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  most  fleeting  of  all  essences.  It  stands  sub  dh — 
under  the  marble  air,  and  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  image 
of  infinity  and  eternity.  I  should  also  like  to  haye  a  sunflower  grow- 
ing near  it  with  bees  fluttering  round  .^  It  should  be  of  iron  to 
denote  duration,  and  haye  a  dull,  leaden  look.  I  hate  a  sun-dial 
made  of  wood,  which  is  rather  calculated  to  show  the  yariations  of 
the  seasons,  than  the  progress  of  time,  slow,  silent,  imperceptible, 
chequered  with  light  and  shade.  If  our  hours  were  all  serene,  we 
might  probably  take  almost  as  little  note  of  them,  as  the  dial  does  of 
those  that  are  clouded.  It  is  the  shadow  thrown  across,  that  giyes 
us  warning  of  their  flight.  Otherwise,  our  impressions  would  take 
the  same  undistinguishable  hue ;  we  should  scarce  be  conscious  of 
our  existence.  Those  who  haye  had  none  of  the  cares  of  this  life  to 
harass  and  disturb  them,  haye  been  obliged  to  haye  recourse  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  next  to  enliyen  the  prospect  before  them.  Most 
of  the  methods  for  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  haye,  I  belieye,  been 
the  contriyance  of  monks  and  religious  recluses,  who,  finding  time 
hang  heayy  on  their  hands,  were  at  some  pains  to  see  how  they  got 
rid  of  it.  The  hour-gkss  is,  I  suspect,  an  older  inyention  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  most  defectiye  of  all.  Its  creeping  sands  are  not  indeed 
an  unapt  emblem  of  the  minute,  countless  portions  of  our  existence ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  gradually  slide  through  the  hollow 
glass  and  diminish  in  number  till  not  a  single  one   is  left,  also 

^  It  this  a  verbal  fallacy  i  Or  in  the  cloae,  retired,  sheltered  scene  which  I 
have  imagined  to  myself,  is  not  the  ran*flower  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the 
sun-dial ) 
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illastrates  the  way  in  which  our  years  dip  from  U8  by  stealth :  bat 
as  a  mechanical  invention,  it  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  for 
it  requires  to  haye  the  time,  of  which  it  pretends  to  count  the  precious 
moments,  taken  up  in  attention  to  itself,  and  in  seeing  that  when  one 
end  of  the  glass  is  empty,  we  turn  it  round,  in  order  that  it  may  go 
on  again,  or  else  all  our  labour  is  lost,  and  we  must  wait  for  some 
other  mode  of  ascertaining  the  time  before  we  can  recover  our 
reckoning  and  proceed  as  before.  The  philosopher  in  his  cell,  the 
cottager  at  her  spinning-wheel  must,  however,  find  an  invaluable 
acauisition  in  this  <  companion  of  the  lonely  hour,'  as  it  has  been 
called,^  which  not  only  serves  to  tell  how  the  time  goes,  but  to  fill  up 
Its  vacancies.  What  a  treasure  must  not  the  little  box  seem  to  hold, 
as  if  it  were  a  sacred  deposit  of  the  very  grains  and  fieetipg  sands  of 
life !  What  a  business,  in  lieu  of  other  more  important  avocations, 
to  see  it  out  to  the  last  sand,  and  then  to  renew  the  process  again  on 
the  instant,  that  there  may  not  be  the  least  flaw  or  error  in  the 
account !  What  a  strong  sense  must  be  brought  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  value  and  irrecoverable  nature  of  the  time  that  is  fled ;  what  a 
thrilling,  incessant  consciousness  of  the  slippery  tenure  by  which  we 
hold  what  remains  of  it !  Our  very  existence  must  seem  crumbling 
to  atoms,  and  running  down  (without  a  miraculous  reprieve)  to  the 
last  fragment.  <Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes'  is  a  text  that 
might  be  fairly  inscribed  on  an  hour-glass :  it  is  ordinarily  associated 
with  the  scydie  of  Time  and  a  Death's-head,  as  a  Memento  mori; 
and  has,  no  doubt,  furnished  many  a  tacit  hint  to  the  apprehensive 
and  visionary  enthusiast  in  favour  of  a  resurrection  to  another  life ! 

The  French  give  a  different  turn  to  things,  less  somhre  and  less 
edifying.  A  common  and  also  a  very  pleasing  ornament  to  a  clock, 
in  Paris,  is  a  figure  of  Time  seated  in  a  boat  which  Cupid  is  rowing 
along,  with  the  motto,  U  Amour  fmt  pcuser  le  Terns — which  the  wits 
again  have  travestied  into  Le  Terns  fak  passer  V Amour.  All  this  is 
ingenious  and  well ;  but  it  wants  sentiment.  I  like  a  people  who 
have  something  that  they  love  and  something  that  they  hate,  and  with 
whom  every  thing  is  not  alike  a  matter  of  indifference  or  pour  passer 
k  terns.  The  French  attach  no  importance  to  any  thing,  except  for 
the  moment ;  they  are  only  thinking  how  they  shall  get  rid  of  one 
sensation  for  another  ;  all  their  ideas  are  in  transitu.  Every  thing  is 
detached,  nothing  is  accumulated.  It  would  be  a  million  of  years 
before  a  Frenchman  would  think  of  the  Moras  non  numero  nisi  serenas. 
Its  impassioned  repose  and  ideal  voluptuousness  are  as  far  from  their 

^  '  Once  more,  companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 
ril  turn  thee  up  again.' 

BloomfieUPi  Poems — The  f^idow  to  ker  Hour-glau. 
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breasts  as  the  poetry  of  that  line  in  Shakspeare — ^  How  sweet  the 
moonlight  sleeps  upon  that  bank !'  They  never  arrive  at  the  classical 
— or  the  romantic.  They  blow  the  bubbles  of  yamty,  fashion,  and 
pleasure ;  but  they  do  not  expand  their  perceptions  into  refinement, 
or  strengthen  them  into  solidity.  Where  there  is  nothing  fine  in  the 
ground-work  of  the  imagination,  nothing  fine  in  the  superstructure  can 
be  produced.  They  are  light,  airy,  fanciful  (to  give  them  their  due) 
— but  when  they  attempt  to  be  serious  (beyond  mere  good  senae) 
they  are  either  dull  or  extravagant.  When  the  volatile  salt  has 
flown  off,  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum  remains.  They  have  infinite 
crotchets  and  caprices  with  their  clocks  and  watches,  which  seem 
made  for  any  thing  but  to  tell  the  hour — gold-repeaters,  watches 
with  metal  covers,  clocks  with  hands  to  count  the  seconds.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  quackery  and  impertinence,  even  in  our  attempts 
to  calculate  the  waste  of  time.  The  years  gallop  fast  enough  for  me, 
without  remarking  every  moment  as  it  flies  ;  and  farther,  I  must  say 
I  dislike  a  watch  (whether  of  French  or  English  manufacture)  that 
comes  to  me  like  a  footpad  with  its  face  mulBed,  and  does  not 
present  its  clear,  open  aspect  like  a  friend,  and  point  with  its  finger 
to  the  time  o£  day.  Ail  this  opening  and  shutting  of  dull,  heavy 
cases  (under  pretence  that  the  glass-lid  is  liable  to  be  broken,  or  lets 
in  the  dust  or  air  and  obstructs  the  movement  of  the  watch),  is  not  to 
husband  time,  but  to  give  trouble.  It  is  mere  pomposity  and  self- 
importance,  like  consulting  a  mysterious  oracle  that  one  carries  about 
with  one  in  one's  pocket,  instead  of  asking  a  common  question  of  an 
acquaintance  or  companion.  There  are  two  clocks  which  strike  the 
hour  in  the  room  where  I  am.  This  I  do  not  like.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  want  to  be  reminded  twice  how  the  time  goes  (it 
is  like  the  second  tap  of  a  saucy  servant  at  your  door  when  perhaps 
you  have  no  wish  to  get  up)  :  in  the  next  place,  it  is  starting  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  averse  to  every  appearance 
of  wrangling  and  disputation.  Time  moves  on  the  same,  whatever 
disparity  there  may  be  in  our  mode  of  keeping  count  of  it,  like  true 
fame  in  spite  of  the  cavils  and  contradictions  of  the  critics.  I  am  no 
friend  to  repeating  watches.  The  only  pleasant  association  I  have 
with  them  is  the  account  given  by  Rousseau  of  some  French  lady, 
who  sat  up  reading  the  New  Heloiie  when  it  first  came  out,  axid 
ordering  her  maid  to  sound  the  repeater,  found  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
bed,  and  continued  reading  on  till  morning.  Yet  how  dificrent  is  the 
interest  excited  by  this  story  from  the  account  which  Rousseau  some- 
where else  gives  of  his  sitting  up  with  hu  father  reading  romances, 
when  a  boy,  till  they  were  startled  by  the  swallows  twittering  in  their 
nests  at  day-break,  and  the  father  cried  out,  half  angry  and  ashamed 
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— *  jiUonsj  mm  fh  ;  je  sms  fhu  enfant  que  tot  I '  In  general,  I  haye 
heard  repeating  watches  sounded  in  stage-coaches  at  night,  when  some 
fellow-traTeller  suddenly  awaking  and  wondering  what  was  the  hour, 
another  has  yery  deliberately  taken  out  his  watch,  and  pressing  the 
spring,  it  has  counted  out  the  time ;  each  petty  stroke  acting  like  a 
sharp  puncture  on  the  ear,  and  informing  me  of  the  dreary  hours  I 
had  already  passed,  and  of  the  more  dreary  ones  I  had  to  wait  till 
morning. 

The  great  advantage,  it  is  true,  which  clocks  have  over  watches 
and  other  dumb  reckoners  of  time  is,  that  for  the  most  part  they 
strike  the  hour — that  they  are  as  it  were  the  mouth-pieces  of  dme ; 
that  they  not  only  point  it  to  the  eye,  but  impress  it  on  the  ear ;  that 
they  <  lend  it  both  an  understanding  and  a  tongue.'     Time  thus  speaks 
to  us  in  an  audible  and  warning  yoice.     Objects  of  sight  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  sense,  and  suggest  useful  reflections  to  the  mind ; 
sounds,  from  their  intermittent   nature,  and  perhaps  other   causes, 
appeal  more  to  the  imagination,  and  strike  upon  the  heart.     But  to 
do  this,  they  must  be  unexpected  and  involuntary — there  must  be  no 
trick  in  the  case — they  should  not  be  squeezed  out  with  a  finger  and 
a  thumb ;  there  should  be  nothing  optional,  personal  in  their  occur- 
rence ;  they  should  be  like  stern,  inflexible  monitors,  that  nothing  can 
prevent  from  discharging  their  duty.     Surely,  if  there  is  any  thing 
with  which  we  should  not  mix  up  our  vanity  and  self-consequence,  it 
is  with  Time,  the  most  independent  of  all  things.     All  the  sublimity, 
all  the  superstition  that  hang  upon  this  palpable  mode  of  announcing 
iu  flight,  are  chiefly  attached  to  this  circumstance.     Time  would  lose 
its  abstracted  character,  if  we  kept  it  like  a  curiosity  or  a  jack-in-a- 
box :  its  prophetic   warnings  would  have  no  effect,   if  it  obviously 
spoke  only  at  our  prompting,  like  a  paltry  ventriloquism.     The  clock 
that  tells  the  coming,  dreaded  hour — the  castle  bell,  that  ^  with  its 
brazen  throat  and  iron  tongue,  sounds  one  unto  the  drowsy  ear  of 
night' — the  curfew,  < swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar'  o'er  wizard 
stream  or  fountain,  are  like  a  voice  from  other  worlds,  big  with  un- 
known events.     The  last  sound,  which  is  still  kept  up  as  an  old 
custom  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  a  great  favourite  with  me.     I 
used  to  hear  it  when  a  boy.     It  tells  a  tale  of  other  times.     The  days 
that  are  past,  the  generations  that  are  gone,  the  tangled  forest  glades 
and  hamlets  brown  of  my  native  country,  the  woodsman's  art,  the 
Norman  warrior  armed  for  the  batde  or  in  his  festive  hall,  the 
conqueror's  iron  rule  and  peasant's  lamp  extinguished,  all  start  up  at 
the  clamorous  peal,  and  fill  my  mind  with  fear  and  wonder.     I 
confess,  nothing  at  present  interests  me  but  what  has  been — the 
recollection  of  the  impressions  of  my  early  life,  or  events  long  past, 
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of  which  only  the  dim  traces  remain  in  a  smouldering  ruin  or  haif- 
obtolete  custom.  That  thingi  should  he  that  are  now  no  more^  creates 
in  my  mind  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment*  I  cannot  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  past,  nor  exhaust  my  pleasure  in  it.  The  years,  the 
generations  to  come,  are  nothing  to  me.  We  care  no  more  about  the 
world  in  the  year  2300  than  we  do  about  one  of  the  planets.  Even 
George  iv.  is  better  than  the  Earl  of  Windsor.  We  might  as  well 
make  a  yoyage  to  the  moon  as  think  of  stealing  a  march  upon  Time 
with  impunity.  De  non  ^^parentUnu  et  non  existentihiu  eadem  eit  raho. 
Those  who  are  to  come  after  us  and  push  us  from  the  stage  seem  like 
upstarts  and  pretenders,  that  may  be  said  to  exist  in  vacuo^  we  Itnow 
not  upon  what,  except  as  they  are  blown  up  with  vain  and  self 
conceit  by  their  patrons  among  the  modems.  But  the  ancients  are 
true  and  bond^fide  people,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  aggregate 
knowledge  and  filial  ties,  and  in  whom  seen  by  the  mellow  light  of 
history  we  feel  our  own  existence  doubled  and  our  pride  consoled, 
as  we  ruminate  on  the  vestiges  of  the  past.  The  public  in  genial, 
however,  do  not  carry  this  speculative  indifference  about  the  future  to 
what  is  to  happen  to  themselves,  or  to  the  part  they  are  to  act  in  the 
busy  scene.  For  my  own  part,  I  do ;  and  the  only  wish  I  can  form, 
or  that  ever  prompts  the  passing  sigh,  would  be  to  live  some  of  my 
years  over  again — ^they  would  be  those  in  which  I  enjoyed  and 
suffered  most ! 

The  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  night  has  nothing  very  interesting 
nor  very  alarming  in  it,  though  superstition  has  magnified  it  into  an 
omen.  In  a  state  of  vigilance  or  debility,  it  preys  upon  the  spirits 
like  the  persecution  of  a  teazing  pertinacious  insect;  and  haunting 
the  imagination  after  it  has  ceased  in  reality,  is  converted  into  the 
death-watch.  Time  is  rendered  vast  by  contemplating  its  minute 
portions  thus  repeatedly  and  painfully  urged  upon  its  attention,  as  the 
ocean  in  its  immensity  is  composed  of  water-drops.  A  clock  striking 
with  a  clear  and  silver  sound  is  a  great  relief  in  such  circumstances, 
breaks  the  spell,  and  resembles  a  sylph-like  and  friendly  spirit  in  the 
room.  Foreigners,  with  all  their  tricks  and  contrivances  upon  clocks 
and  time-pieces,  are  strangers  to  the  sound  of  village-bells,  though 
perhaps  a  people  that  can  dance  may  dispense  with  them.  They 
impart  a  pensive,  wayward  pleasure  to  the  mind,  and  are  a  kind  d[ 
chronology  of  happy  events,  often  serious  in  the  retrospect — births, 
marriages,  and  so  forth.  Coleridge  calls  them  *  the  poor  man's  only 
music'  A  village-spire  in  England  peeping  from  its  cluster  of  trees 
is  always  associated  in  imagination  with  this  cheerful  accompaniment, 
and  may  be  expected  to  pour  its  joyous  tidings  on  the  gale.  In 
Catholic  countries,  you  are  stunned  with  the  everlasting  tolling  of 
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bells  to  prayers  or  for  the  dead.  In  the  Apennines,  and  other  wild 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Italy,  the  little  chapel-bell  with  its  simple 
tinkling  sound  has  a  romantic  and  charming  eflect.  The  Monks  in 
former  times  appear  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  the  construction  of  bells 
as  well  as  churches  ;  and  some  of  those  of  the  great  cathedrals 
abroad  (as  at  Cologne  and  Rouen)  may  be  feirly  said  to  be  hoarse 
with  counting  the  flight  of  ages.  The  chimes  in  Holland  are  a 
nuisance.  They  dance  in  the  hours  and  the  quarters.  They  leare 
no  respite  to  the  imagination.  Before  one  set  has  done  ringmg  in 
your  ears,  another  begins.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  hours 
moTe  or  stand  still,  go  backwards  or  forwards,  so  fantastical  and 
perplexing  are  their  accompaniments.  Time  is  a  more  staid  person- 
age, and  not  so  full  of  gambols.  It  puts  you  in  mind  of  a  tune  with 
▼ariations,  or  of  an  embroidered  dress.  Surely,  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  time.  His  march  is  straightforward;  but  we  should 
have  leisure  allowed  us  to  look  back  upon  the  distance  we  have  come, 
and  not  be  counting  his  steps  every  moment.  Time  in  Holland  is  a 
foolish  old  fellow  with  all  the  antics  of  a  youth,  who  *  goes  to  church 
in  a  coranto,  and  lights  his  pipe  in  a  cinque-pace.'  The  chimes  with 
ufi,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  come  in  every  three  or  four  hours,  are 
like  stages  in  the  journey  of  the  day.  They  give  a  fillip  to  the  lazy, 
creepmg  hours,  and  relieve  the  lassitude  of  country-places.  At  noon, 
their  desultory,  trivial  song  is  diffused  through  the  hamlet  with  the 
odour  of  rashers  of  bacon ;  at  the  close  of  day  they  send  the  toil- 
worn  sleepers  to  their  beds.  Their  discontinuance  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  thinking  or  unthinking  public.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
painted  their  effect  on  the  mind  when  he  makes  his  friend  Matthew, 
in  a  fit  of  inspired  dotage, 

'  Sing  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  church-clock 
And  the  bewilderM  chimes.* 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  for  deaths  and  executions  is  a  fearful 
summons,  though,  as  it  announces,  not  the  advance  of  time  but  the 
approach  of  fate,  it  happily  makes  no  part  of  our  subject.  Otherwise, 
the  ^  sound  of  the  bell '  for  Macheath's  execution  in  the  ^  Beggar's 
Opera,*  or  for  that  of  the  Conspirators  in  *  Venice  Preserved,*  with 
the  roll  of  the  drum  at  a  soldier  s  funeral,  and  a  digression  to  that  of 
my  Uncle  Toby,  as  it  is  so  finely  described  by  Sterne,  would  furnish 
ample  topics  to  descant  upon.  If  I  were  a  moralist,  I  might  dis- 
approve the  ringing  in  the  new  and  ringing  out  the  old  year. 


le  rmgmg  m  the  new  and  nngmg  out  the  old  yeai 
*  Why  dance  ye,  mortals,  o'er  the  grave  of  Time  ?' 
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St  Paurs  beli  tolls  only  for  the  death  of  our  English  kings,  or  a 
distinguished  personage  or  two,  with  long  intervals  between.^ 

Those  who  have  no  artificial  means  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of 
time,  are  in  general  the  most  acute  in  discerning  its  immediate  signs, 
and  are  most  retentive  of  individual  dates.  The  mechanical  aids  to 
knowledge  are  not  sharpeners  of  the  wits.  The  understanding  of  a 
savage  is  a  kind  of  natural  almanac,  and  nu>re  true  in  its  prognostica- 
tion of  the  future.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  what  has  happened  or 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  him, '  as  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course.' 
Those  who  read  the  times  and  seasons  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
and  the  configurations  of  the  stars,  who  count  by  moons  and  know 
when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  their  own 
affairs  or  of  the  conunon  concatenation  of  events.  People  in  such 
situations  have  not  their  Acuities  distracted  by  any  multiplicity  of 
inquiries  beyond  what  befalls  themselves,  and  the  outward  appearances 
that  mark  die  change.  There  is,  therefore,  a  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness in  the  knowledge  they  possess,  which  often  puzzles  the  more 
learned.  I  am  sometimes  surprised  at  a  shepherd-boy  by  the  road- 
side, who  sees  nothing  but  the  earth  and  sky,  asking  me  the  time  of 
day — he  ought  to  know  so  much  better  than  any  one  how  far  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon.  I  suppose  he  wants  to  ask  a  question  of  a 
passenger,  or  to  see  if  he  has  a  watch.  Robinson  Crusoe  lost  his 
reckoning  in  the  monotony  of  his  life  and  that  bewildering  dream  of 
solitude,  and  was  &in  to  have  recourse  to  the  notches  in  a  piece  of 
wood.  What  a  diary  was  his !  And  how  time  must  have  spread  its 
circuit  round  him,  vast  and  pathless  as  the  ocean  ! 

For  myself,  I  have  never  had  a  watch  nor  any  other  mode  of 
keeping  time  in  my  possession,  nor  ever  wish  to  learn  how  time  goes. 
It  is  a  sign  I  have  had  little  to  do,  few  avocations,  few  engagements. 
When  I  am  in  a  town,  I  can  hear  the  clock  ;  and  when  I  am  in  the 
country,  I  can  listen  to  the  silence.  What  I  like  best  is  to  lie  whole 
mornings  on  a  sunny  bank  on  Salisbury  Plain,  without  any  object 
before  me,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  how  time  passes,  and  thus 
*  with  light-winged  toys  of  feathered  Idleness '  to  melt  down  hours 
to  moments.  Perhaps  some  such  thoughts  as  I  have  here  set  down 
float  before  me  like  motes  before  my  half-shut  eyes,  or  some  vivid 
image  of  the  past  by  forcible  contrast  rushes  by  me — *  Diana  and  her 
fawn,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  antique  world  ; '  then  I  start  away  to 
prevent  the  iron  from  entering  my  soul,  and  let  fall  some  tears  into 
that  stream  of  time  which  separates  me  farther  and  farther  from  ail  I 

^  Roufseau  hat  admirably  described  the  effect  of  belli  on  the  imagination  in  a 
pauage  in  the  Confessions,  beginning  *  Le  son  des  cloches  m^a  toujours  singuluremeat 
affectt*  &c. 
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once  loved !  At  length  I  rouse  myseif  from  my  reverie,  and  home 
to  dinner,  proud  of  killing  time  with  thought,  nay  even  without 
thinking.  Somewhat  of  this  idle  humour  I  inherit  from  my  father, 
though  he  had  not  the  same  freedom  from  ennui^  for  he  was  not  a 
metaphysician ;  and  there  were  stops  and  vacant  intervals  in  his  being 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  fill  up.  He  used  in  these  cases,  and 
as  an  obvious  resource,  carefully  to  wind  up  his  watch  at  night,  and 
*  with  lack-lustre  eye '  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  look 
to  see  what  o'clock  it  was.  Yet  he  had  nothing  else  in  his  character 
in  common  with  the  elder  Mr.  Shandy.  Were  I  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  him,  for  my  own  or  the  reader's  satisfaction,  it  would  be 

after  the  following  manner : but  now  I  recollect,  I  have  done 

something  of  the  kind  once  before,  and  were  I  to  resume  the  subject 
here,  some  bat  or  owl  of  a  critic,  with  spectacled  gravity,  might 
swear  I  had  stolen  the  whole  of  this  Essay  from  myseLf — or  (what  is 
worse)  from  him  !     So  I  had  better  let  it  go  as  it  is. 
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TAe  New  Montily  Magasum,']  [Novemkery  1827. 

Because  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  must  be  amiable  and  interes- 
ting, in  the  first  instance,  and  like  other  things  that  are  taken  for 
granted,  is  but  indifferently,  or  indeed  cannot  be  made  out  at  all  in 
the  sequel.  To  put  it  to  the  proof,  to  give  illustrations  of  it,  would 
be  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  question.  They  have  only  to  show 
themselves  to  ensure  conquest.  Indeed,  the  reputation  of  their 
victories  goes  before  them,  and  is  a  pledge  of  their  success  before  they 
even  appear.  They  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  so  amiable,  so  hand- 
some, so  accomplished,  so  captivating,  that  all  hearts  bow  before  them, 
and  all  the  women  are  in  love  with  them  without  knowing  why  or 
wherefore,  except  that  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to  be  so.  All 
obstacles  vanish  without  a  finger  lifted  or  a  word  spoken,  and  the 
effect  is  produced  without  a  blow  being  struck.  When  there  is  this 
imaginary  charm  at  work,  every  thing  they  could  do  or  say  must 
weaken  the  impression,  like  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  a  self- 
evident  truth :  they  very  wisely  say  or  do  little  or  nothing,  rely  on 
their  names  and  the  author's  good  word,  look,  smile,  and  are  adored ; 
but  to  all  but  the  heroines  of  romance  and  their  confidantes,  are 
exceedingly  uninteresting  and  commothfiace  personages,  either  great 
coxcombs  or  wonderfully  insipid.  When  a  lover  is  able  to  look 
unutterable  things  which  produce  the  desired  effect,  what  occasion 
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for  him  to  exert  his  eloquence  or  make  an  impaanoaed  speech  in 
order  to  l»ing  about  a  reyolution  in  hia  favour*  which  is  already 
accomplished  by  other  less  doubtful  means?  When  the  impresricHi 
at  first  sight  is  complete  and  irresistible,  why  throw  away  any  £uther 
thoughts  or  words  to  make  it  more  so  ?  This  were  *  to  gild  refined 
goldy  to  paint  the  lily,  to  smooth  the  ice,  to  throw  a  perfvune  on  the 
riolet,  or  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow,  or  seek  with  taper-light 
the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  garnish,'  which  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  *  wasteful  and  superfluous  excess.'  Authors  and  novel-writers 
therefore  reserve  for  their  second-rate  and  less  prominent  characters, 
the  artillery  of  words,  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  all  the  unavailing 
battery  of  hopeless  attentions  and  fine  sentiment,  which  are  of  no  use 
to  the  more  accomplished  gallant,  who  makes  his  triumphant  approaches 
by  stolen  glances  and  breathing  sighs,  and  whose  appearance  alone 
supersedes  the  disclosure  of  all  his  other  implied  peifections  and  an 
importunate  display  of  a  long  list  of  titles  to  the  favour  of  the  fair, 
which,  as  they  are  not  insisted  on,  it  would  be  vain  and  unbecoming 
to  produce  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  or  for  the  edification  of  the 
curious  reader.  It  is  quite  enough  if  the  lady  is  satisfied  with  her 
choice,  and  if  (as  generally  happens  both  as  a  cause  and  consequence 
in  such  cases)  the  gentleman  is  satisfied  with  himself.  If  he  indeed 
seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  spell  of  his  fiucina- 
tion  would  be  broken,  and  the  author  would  be  obliged  to  derogate 
from  the  ieau-ideaJ  of  his  character,  and  make  him  do  something  to 
deserve  the  good  opinion  that  might  be  entertained  of  him,  and  to 
which  he  himself  had  not  led  the  way  by  boundless  self-complacency 
and  the  conscious  assurance  of  infallible  success. 

Another  circumstance  that  keeps  our  novel-heroes  in  the  background 
is,  that  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  their  success,  or  they  were  obliged 
to  employ  the  ordinary  and  vulgar  means  to  establish  their  superiority 
over  every  one  else,  they  would  be  no  longer  those  <  faultless  monsters ' 
which  it  is  understood  that  they  must  be  to  fill  their  part  in  the  drama. 
The  discarded  or  despairing,  not  the  favoured  lovers,  are  unavoidably 
the  most  interesting  persons  in  the  story.  In  fact,  the  principals  are 
already  disposed  of  in  the  first  page  ;  they  are  destined  for  each  other 
by  an  unaccountable  and  uncontrollable  sympathy :  the  ceremony  is  in 
a  manner  over,  and  they  are  already  married  people,  with  ail  the 
lawful  attributes  and  indifference  belonging  to  the  character.  To 
produce  an  interest,  there  must  be  mixed  motives,  alternate  hope  and 
fear,  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  sacrifices  to  make;  but  the  true 
hero  of  romance  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  be  subjected  to  this  rode 
ordeal,  or  mortifying  exposure,  which  devolves  upon  some  much  more 
unworthy  and  unpretending  personage.     The  beauty  of  the  outline 
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mast  not  be  disturbed  by  the  painful  conflicu  of  passion  or  the  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade.  The  taste  of  the  heroic  cannot  swerve 
for  a  moment  from  the  object  of  its  previous  choice,  who  must  never 
be  placed  in  disadvanugeous  circumstances.  The  top  characters 
occupy  a  certain  prescriptive  rank  in  the  world  of  romance,  by  the 
rules  of  etiquette  and  laws  of  this  sort  of  fictitious  composition,  reign 
like  princes,  and  have  only  to  do  nothing  to  forfeit  their  privileges  or 
compromise  their  supposed  dignity. 

The  heroes  of  the  old  romances,  the  Grand  Cyruses,  the  Artamenes, 
and  Oroondates,  are  in  this  respect  better  than  the  modems.  They 
had  their  steel  helmet  and  plume  of  feathers,  the  glittering  spear  and 
shield,  the  barbed  steed,  and  the  spread  banner,  and  had  knightly 
service  to  perform  in  joust  and  tournament,  in  the  field  of  battle  or 
the  deep  forest,  besides  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  ^mistress' 
eyebrow,'  and  the  fevours  they  received  at  her  hands.  They  were 
comparatively  picturesque  and  adventurous  personages,  and  men  of 
action  in  the  tented  field,  and  lost  all  title  to  the  smile  of  beauty  if 
they  did  not  deserve  it  by  feats  of  prowess,  and  by  the  valour  of  their 
arms.  However  insipid  they  might  be  as  accepted  lovers,  m  their 
set  speeches  and  improgressive  langnishments  by  which  they  paid  their 
court  to  their  hearts'  idols,  the  <  fairest  of  the  fair,'  yet  in  their 
character  of  warriors  and  heroes,  they  were  men  of  metde,  and  had 
something  in  them.  They  did  not  merely  sigh  and  smile  and  kneel 
in  the  presence  of  their  mistresses — they  had  to  unhorse  their  adver- 
saries in  combat,  to  storm  castles,  to  vanquish  giants,  and  lead  armies. 
So  far,  so  well.  In  the  good  old  times  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
favour  was  won  and  maintained  by  the  bold  achievements  and  fair 
fame  of  the  chosen  knight,  which  keeps  up  a  show  of  suspense  and 
dramatic  interest,  instead  of  depending,  as  in  more  effeminate  times, 
on  taste,  sympathy,  and  a  refinement  of  sentiment  and  manners,  of  the 
delicacy  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  by  words  or 
actions.  Even  in  the  pompous  and  affected  courtship  of  the  romances 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (now,  alas!  exploded)  the  interviews 
between  the  lovers  are  so  rare  and  guarded,  their  union,  though  agreed 
upon  and  inevitable,  is  so  remote,  the  smile  with  which  the  lady 
regards  her  sworn  champion,  though  as  steady  as  that  of  one  of  the 
fixed  stars,  is  like  them  so  cold,  as  to  give  a  tone  of  passion  and  interest 
to  their  enamoured  flights,  as  though  they  were  affected  by  the  chances 
and  changes  of  sublunary  affairs.  I  confess  I  have  read  some  of  these 
fiibulotts  folios  formerly  with  no  small  degree  of  delight  and  breathless 
anxiety,  particularly  that  of '  Cassandra ' ;  and  would  willingly  indeed 
go  over  it  again  to  catch  even  a  faint,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  used  at  one  period  to  peruse  its  prolix  descrip- 
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dons  and  high-flown  sentixnenU.  Not  only  the  PalmerinB  of  England 
and  Amadises  of  Gaul,  who  made  their  wav  to  their  mistresses' 
hearts  by  slaying  giants  and  taming  dragons,  but  the  heroes  of  the 
French  romances  of  intrigue  and  gallantry  which  succeeded  those  of 
necromancy  and  chivalry,  and  where  the  adventurers  for  the  prize 
have  to  break  through  the  fences  of  morality  and  scruples  of  conscieDCc 
instead  of  stone- walls  and  enchantments  dire,  are  to  be  excepted  from 
the  censure  of  downright  insipidity  which  attaches  to  those  ordinary 
drawing-room  heroes,  who  are  installed  in  the  good  graces  of  their 
Divinities  by  a  look,  and  keep  their  places  there  by  the  force  of  stili 
Vrfel  It  is  Gray  who  cries  out,  *Be  mine  to  read  eternal  new 
romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon ! '  I  could  say  the  same  of 
those  of  Madame  La  Fayette  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault. 
'  The  Princess  of  Cleves '  is  a  most  charming  work  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  is  a  great  favourite  with  me.  He  is  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  personage  that  ever  entered  upon  the  tapu  of  a 
drawing-room,  or  trifled  at  a  lady's  toilette. 

I  prefer  him,  I  own,  vastly  to  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  the  prince  of  coxcombs ;  and  so  much  the  more 
impertinent  as  he  is  a  moral  one.  His  character  appears  to  me  *  ugly 
all  over  with  affectation.'  There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  does  or  says  all  through  the  book  from  liking  to  any  person 
or  object  but  himself,  and  with  a  view  to  answer  to  a  certain  standard 
of  perfection  for  which  he  pragmatically  sets  up.  He  is  aiwa3rs 
thinking  of  himself,  and  trying  to  show  that  he  is  the  wisest,  happiest, 
and  most  virtuous  person  in  the  whole  world.  He  is  (or  would  be 
thought)  a  code  of  Christian  ethics ;  a  compilation  and  abstract  of  all 
gentlemanly  accomplishments.  There  is  nothing,  I  conceive,  that 
excites  so  little  sympathy  as  this  inordinate  egotism ;  or  so  much 
disgust  as  this  everlasting  self-complacency.  Yet  this  self-admiration, 
brought  forward  on  every  occasion  as  the  incentive  to  every  action 
and  reflected  from  all  around  him,  is  the  burden  and  pivot  of  the  story. 
*  Is  not  the  man  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ? ' — is  what  he  and  all  the 
other  persons  concerned  are  continually  repeating  to  themselves.  His 
preference  of  the  little,  insignificant,  selfish,  affected,  puritanical  Miss 
Byron,  who  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  her  conceit  of  herself  and 
her  lover,  to  the  noble  Clementina,  must  for  ever  stamp  him  for  the 
poltroon  and  blockhead  that  he  was.  What  a  contrast  between  these 
two  females — the  one,  the  ^vourite  heroine,  settling  her  idle  puncdliot 
and  the  choice  of  her  ribbons  for  the  wedding-day  with  equal  interest, 
the  other,  self-devoted,  broken-hearted,  generous,  disinterested,  pouring 
out  her  whole  soul  in  the  fervent  expressions  and  dying  struggles  of  an 
unfortunate  and  hopeless  affection !     It  was  impossible  indeed  for  the 
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genitts  of  the  author  (strive  all  he  could)  to  put  the  prettinesses  and 
coquettish  scruples  of  the  bride-elect  upon  a  par  with  the  eloquent 
despair  and  impassioned  sentiments  of  her  majestic  but  unsuccessful 
rival.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that  the  height  of  good  fortune  | 
and  of  that  conventional  faultlessness  which  is  supposed  to  secure  it,  is 
incompatible  with  any  great  degree  of  interest.  Lady  Clementina  | 
should  have  been  married  to  Sir  Charles  to  surfeit  her  of  a  coxcomb 
— Miss  Byron  to  Lovelace  to  plague  her  with  a  rake !  Have  we 
not  sometimes  seen  such  matches  ?  A  slashing  critic  of  my  acquaint- 
ance once  observed,  that  *  Richardson  would  be  surprised  in  the  next 
world  to  find  Lovelace  in  Heaven  and  Grandison  in  Hell ! '  With- 
out going  this  orthodox  length,  I  must  say  there  is  something  in 
Lovelace's  vices  more  attractive  than  in  the  other's  best  virtues. 
Clarissa's  attachment  seems  as  natural  as  Clementina's  is  romantic. 
There  is  a  regoRiy  about  Lovelace's  manner,  and  he  appears  clothed 
in  a  panoply  of  wit,  gaiety,  spirit,  and  enterprise,  that  is  criticism- 
proof.  If  he  had  not  possessed  these  dazzling  qualities,  nothing 
could  have  made  us  forgive  for  an  instant  his  treatment  of  the  spotless 
Clarissa  ;  but  indeed  they  might  be  said  to  be  mutually  attracted  to 
and  extinguished  in  each  other's  dazzling  lustre !  When  we  think 
of  Lovelace  and  his  luckless  exploits,  we  can  hardly  be  persuaded  at 
this  time  of  day  that  he  wore  a  wig.  Yet  that  he  did  so  is  evident ; 
for  Miss  Howe  when  she  gave  him  that  spirited  box  on  the  ear, 
struck  the  powder  out  of  it !  Mr.B.  in  *  Pamela '  has  all  the  insipidity, 
that  arises  from  patronising  beauty  and  condescending  to  virtue. 
Pamela  herself  is  delightfully  made  out;  but  she  labours  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  and  is  far  from  a  regular  heroine. 

Sterne  (thank  God ! )  has  neither  hero  nor  heroine,  and  he  does 
verv  well  without  them. 

Many  people  find  fault  with  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  as  gross  and 
immoral.  For  my  part,  I  have  doubts  of  his  being  so  very  handsome 
from  the  author's  always  talking  about  his  beauty,  and  I  suspect  he 
was  a  clown,  from  being  constantly  assured  he  was  so  very  genteel. 
Otherwise,  I  think  Jones  acquits  himself  very  well  both  in  his  actions 
and  speeches,  as  a  lover  and  as  a  trencher-man  whenever  he  is  called 
upon.  Some  persons,  from  their  antipathy  to  that  headlong  impulse, 
of  which  Jones  was  the  slave,  and  to  that  morality  of  good-nature 
which  in  him  is  made  a  foil  to  principle,  have  gone  so  ^r  as  to  prefer 
Blifil  as  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two.  I  certainly  cannot  subscribe 
to  this  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  never  meant  to  have  followers,  and 
has  nothing  but  its  singulari^  to  recommend  it.  Joseph  Andrews  is 
a  hero  of  the  shoulder-knot :  it  would  be  hard  to  canvass  his  preten- 
sions too  severely,  especially  considering  what  a  patron  he  has  in 
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Parson  Adams.  That  one  character  would  cut  up  into  a  bondred 
fine  gentlemen  and  novel-heroes !  Booth  is  another  of  the  good- 
natured  tribe*  a  fine  man,  a  very  fine  man  !  But  there  is  a  want  of 
spirit  to  animate  the  well-meaning  mass.  He  hardly  deserved  to 
have  the  hashed  mutton  kept  waiting  for  him.  The  author  has 
redeemed  himself  in  Amelia ;  but  a  heroine  with  a  broken  nose  and 
who  was  a  married  woman  besides,  must  be  rendered  truly  interetdng 
and  amiable  to  make  up  for  superficial  objections.  The  character  of 
the  Noble  Peer  in  this  novel  is  not  insipid.  If  Fielding  could  have 
made  virtue  as  admirable  as  he  could  make  vice  detestable,  be  would 
have  been  a  greater  master  even  than  he  was.  I  do  not  understand 
what  those  critics  mean  who  say  he  got  all  his  characters  out  of  ale- 
houses.    It  is  true  he  did  some  of  them. 

Smollett's  heroes  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other :  neither  very 
refined  nor  very  insipid.  Wilson  in  Humphrey  Clinker  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  beau4deal  of  this  character,  the  favourite  of  the  novel- 
reading  and  boarding-school  girl.  Narcissa  and  Emilia  Gauntlet  are 
very  charming  girls ;  and  Monimia  in  Count  Fathom  is  a  fine  monu- 
mental beauty.  But  perhaps  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  most  at  home 
in  Winifred  Jenkins ! 

The  women  have  taken  this  matter  up  in  our  own  time :  let  us  see 
what  they  have  made  of  it.  Mrs.  RadclifFe's  heroes  and  lovers  are 
perfect  in  their  kind ;  nobody  can  find  any  fault  with  them,  for  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about  them.  They  are  described  as  very  handsome, 
and  quite  unmeaning  and  inoffensive. 

*  Her  heroes  have  no  character  at  all.'* 

Theodore,  Valancourt, — what  delightful  names  !  and  there  is  nothing 
else  to  distinguish  them  by.  Perhaps,  however,  this  indefiniteness 
is  an  advantage.  We  add  expression  to  the  inanimate  outline,  and 
fill  up  the  blank  with  all  that  is  amiable,  interesting,  and  romantic 
A  long  ride  without  a  word  spoken,  a  meeting  that  comes  to  nothing, 
a  parting  look,  a  moonlight  scene,  or  evening  skies  that  paint  their 
sentiments  for  them  better  than  the  lovers  can  do  for  themselves, 
farewells  too  full  of  anguish,  deliverances  too  big  with  joy  to  admit  of 
words,  suppressed  sighs,  faint  smiles,  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
pale  melancholy,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  clank  of  chains  that  make 
the  fair  one's  heart  sink  within  her,  these  are  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  admired  authoress  of  *  The  Romance  of  the  Forest '  and 
*  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho '  keeps  alive  an  ambiguous  interest  in 
the  bosom  of  her  fastidious  readers,  and  elevates  the  lover  into  the 
hero  of  the  fable.  Unintelligible  distinctions,  impossible  attempts,  a 
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delicacy  that  shrinks  from  the  most  trifliDg  objection,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm that  rushes  on  its  fate,  such  are  the  charming  and  teazing 
contradictions  that  form  the  Bimsy  texture  of  a  modem  romance  ! 
If  the  lover  in  such  critical  cases  was  any  thing  but  a  lover,  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  most  amiable  of  all  characters  in  the  abstract  and  by 
way  of  excellence,  and  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  cause ;  to  give 
reasons  or  to  descend  to  particulars,  is  to  doubt  the  onmipotence  of 
love  and  shake  the  empire  of  credulous  fancy ;  a  sounding  name,  a 
graceful  form,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  whole  train  of 
tears»  sighs,  and  the  softest  emotions  upon ;  the  ethereal  nature  of  the 
passion  requires  ethereal  food  to  sustain  it ;  and  our  youthful  hero,  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  interesting,  must  be  drawn  as  perfectly  insipid ! 

I  cannot,  however,  apply  this  charge  to  Mrs,  Inchbald's  heroes  or 
heroines.  However  finely  drawn,  they  are  an  essence  of  sentiment. 
Their  words  are  composed  of  the  warmest  breath,  their  tears  scald, 
their  sighs  stifle.  Her  characters  seem  moulded  of  a  softer  clay,  the 
work  of  fairest  hands.  Miss  Milner  is  enchanting.  Doriforth 
indeed  is  severe,  and  has  a  very  stately  opinion  of  himself,  but  he  has 
spirit  and  passion.  Lord  Norwynne  is  the  most  unpleasant  and 
obdurate.  He  seduces  by  his  situation  and  kills  by  indinerence,  as  is 
natural  in  such  cases.  But  still  through  all  these  the  fascination  of 
the  writer's  personal  feelings  never  quits  you.  On  the  other  hand. 
Miss  Bumey's  (Madame  D'Arblay's)yor/^  is  ridicule,  or  an  exquisite 
tact  for  miuute  absurdities,  and  when  she  aims  at  being  fine  she  only 
becomes  affected.  No  one  had  ever  much  less  of  the  romantic. 
Lord  Orville  is  a  condescending  suit  of  clothes ;  yet  certainly  the 
sense  which  Evelina  has  of  the  honour  done  her  is  very  prettily 
managed.  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  is  a  much  gayer  and  more 
animated  person,  though  his  wit  outruns  his  discretion.  Young 
Delville  is  the  hero  of  punctilio — a  perfect  diplomatist  in  the  art  of 
love-making — and  draws  his  parallels  and  sits  down  as  deliberately 
before  the  citadel  of  his  mistress's  heart,  as  a  cautious  general  lays 
siege  to  an  impregnable  fortress.  Cecilia  is  not  behind-hand  with 
him  in  the  game  of  studied  cross-purposes  and  affected  delays,  and  is 
almost  the  veriest  and  most  provoking  trifler  on  record.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  I  believe,  has  no  heroes.  Her  trenchant  pen  cuts  away 
all  extravagance  and  idle  pretence,  and  leaves  nothing  but  common 
sense,  prudence,  and  propriety  behind  it,  wherever  it  comes. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  heroes  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  form 
any  very  striking  exception  to  the  common  rule.  They  conform  to 
their  designation  and  follow  the  general  law  of  their  being.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  very  equivocal  and  undecided  personages,  who 
receive  their  governing  impulse  from  accident,  or  are  puppets  in  the 
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hands  of  their  mistresses,  such  as  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Frank  Osbal- 
distone,  Henry  Morton,  &c.     I  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  are 
absolutely  insipid,  but  they  have  in  themselves  no  leading  or  master- 
traits,  and  they  are  worked  out  of  very  listless  and  inert  materials 
into  a  degree  of  force  and  prominence  solely  by  the  genius  of  the 
author.     Instead  of  acting,  they  are  acted  upon,  and  keep  in  the 
back-ground  and  in  a  neutral  posture,  till  they  are  absolutely  forced 
to  come  forward,  and  it  is  then  with  a  very  amiable  reserration  of 
modest  scruples.     Does  it  not  seem  almost,  or  generally  speaking,  as 
if  a  character  to  be  put  in  this  responsible  situation  of  candidate  for 
the  highest  favour  oi  the  public  at  large,  or  of  the  fair  in  particular, 
who  is  to  conciliate  all  suffrages  and  concentrate  all  interests,  must 
really  have  nothing  in  him  to  please  or  give  offence,  that  he  must  be 
left  a  negative,  feeble  character  without  untractable  or  uncompromising 
points,  and  with  a  few  slight  recommendations  and  obvious  good 
qualities  which  every  one  may  be  supposed  to  improve  upon  and  fill 
up  according  to  his  or  her  inclination  or  fancy  and  the  model  of  per- 
fection previously  existing  in  the  mind  ?     It  is  a  privilege  claimed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ^r  reader  to  make  out  the  object  of  her  admiration 
and  interest  according  to  her  own  choice  ;  and  the  same  privilege,  if 
not  openly  claimed,  may  be  covertly  exercised  by  others.     We  arc 
all  fond  of  our  own  creations,  and  if  the  author  does  little  to  his  chief 
character  and  allows  us  to  have  a  considerable  hand  in  it,  it  may  not 
suffer  in  our  opinion  from  this  circumstance.     In  fact,  the  hero  of  the 
work  is  not  so  properly  the  chief  object  in  it,  as  a  sort  of  blank  left 
open  to  the  imagination,  or  a  lay-figure  on  which  the  reader  dis- 
poses whatever  drapery  he  pleases !     Of  all  Sir  Walter's  characters 
the  most  dashing  and  spirited  is  the  Sultan  Saladin.     But  he  is  not 
meant  for  a  hero,  nor  fated  to  be  a  lover.     He  is  a  collateral  and 
incidental  performer  in  the  scene.     His  movements  therefore  remain 
free,  and  he  is  master  of  his  own  resplendent  energies,  which  produce 
so  much  the  more  daring  and  felicitous  an  effect.     So  far  from  being 
intended  to  please  all  tastes  or  the  most  squeamish,  he  is  not  meant 
for  any  taste.     He  has  no  pretensions,  and  stands  upon  the  sole 
ground  of  his  own  heroic  acts  and  sayings.     The  author  has  none  of 
the  timidity  or  mawkishness  arising  from  a  fear  of  not  coming  up  to 
his  own  professions,  or  to  the  expectations  excited  in  the  reader's 
mind.'   Any  striking  trait,  any  interesting  exploit  is  more  than  was 
bargained  for — is  heaped  measure,  running  over.     There  is  no  idle, 
nervous  apprehension  of  falling  short  of  perfection,  arresting  the  hand 
or  diverting  the  mind  from  truth  and  nature.    If  the  Pagan  is  not 
represented  as  a  monster  and  barbarian,  all  the  rest  is  a  god-«end. 
Accordingly  all  is  spontaneous,  bold,  and  original  in  this  beautiful 
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and  glowing  desigo,  which  is  as  magnificent  as  it  is  magnanimous. — 
Lest  I  should  forget  it,  I  will  mention  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
Scotch  novels,  that  Mackenzie's  *  Man  of  Feeling '  is  not  without 
interest,  but  it  is  an  interest  brought  out  in  a  very  singular  and  unpre- 
cedented way.  He  not  merely  says  or  does  nothing  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry,  but  from  extreme  shyness 
and  sensitiveness,  instead  of  presuming  on  his  merits,  gets  out  of  her 
way,  and  only  declares  his  passion  on  his  death-bed.  Poor  Harley ! 
— Mr.  Godwin's  Falkland  is  a  very  high  and  heroic  character  :  he, 
however,  is  not  a  love-hero ;  and  the  only  part  in  which  an  episode 
of  this  kind  is  introduced,  is  of  the  most  trite  and  mawkish  description. 
The  case  is  different  in  St.  Leon.  The  author's  resuscitated  hero 
there  quaffs  joy,  love,  and  immortality  with  a  considerable  gutto^  and 
with  appropriate  manifestations  of  triumph. 

As  to  the  heroes  of  the  philosophical  school  of  romance,  such  as 
Goethe's  Werther,  &c.,  they  are  evidently  out  of  the  pale  of  this 
reasoning.  Instead  of  being  common-place  and  insipid,  they  are  one 
violent  and  startling  paradox  from  beginning  to  end.  Instead  of 
being  cast  in  stiff  unmeaning  mould,  they  <  all  germins  spill  at  once ' 
that  make  mere  mortal  men.  They  run  a-tilt  at  all  established  usages 
and  prejudices,  and  overset  all  the  existing  order  of  society.  There 
is  plenty  of  interest  here ;  and  instead  of  complaining  of  a  calm,  we 
are  borne  along  by  a  hurricane  of  passion  and  eloquence,  certainly 
without  any  thing  of  *  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.' 
Schiller's  Moor,  Kotzebue  s  heroes,  and  all  the  other  German 
prodigies  are  of  diis  stamp. 

Shakspeare's  lovers  and  Boccaccio's  I  like  much :  they  seem  to 
me  full  of  tenderness  and  manly  spirit,  and  free  from  insipidity  and 
cant.  Otway's  Jaffier  is,  however,  the  true  woman's  man — full  of 
passion  and  effeminacy,  a  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness.  Perhaps 
what  I  have  said  above  may  suggest  the  true  reason  and  apology  for 
Milton's  having  unwittingly  made  Satan  the  hero  of  <  Paradise  Lost,' 
He  suffers  infinite  losses,  and  makes  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  or  avenge  them ;  and  it  is  the  struggle  with  fate  and  the 
privation  of  happiness  that  sharpens  our  desires,  or  enhances  our 
sympathy  with  good  or  evil.  We  have  little  interest  in  unalterable  ^ 
felicity,  nor  can  we  join  with  heart  and  soul  in  the  endless  symphonies 
and  exulting  hallelujahs  of  the  spirits  of  the  blest.  The  remorse  of 
a  fallen  spirit  or  <  tears  such  as  angels  shed '  touch  us  more  nearly. 
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*  And  of  hit  port  as  meek  at  it  a  maid.* 

Scholars  lead  a  coatemplatiTe  and  retired  life,  both  which  circttm- 
stances  must  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  e^ect  in  questioo.  A 
life  of  study  is  also  conversant  with  high  and  iJeal  models,  which 
gives  an  ambitious  turn  to  the  mind;  and  pride  is  nearly  akin  to 
delicacy  of  feeling. 

That  a  life  of  privacy  and  obscurity  should  render  its  votaries 
bashful  and  awkward,  or  unfit  them  for  the  routine  of  society,  from 
the  want  both  of  a  habit  of  going  into  company  and  from  ignorance 
of  its  usages,  is  obvious  to  remark.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  do 
that  well  or  without  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  and  restraint, 
which  he  is  not  accustomed  to  do  except  on  particular  occasions, 
and  at  rare  intervals.  You  might  as  rationally  set  a  scholar  or  a 
clown  on  a  tight-rope  and  expect  them  to  dance  gracefully  and  with 
every  appearance  of  ease,  as  introduce  either  into  the  gay,  laughing 
circle,  and  suppose  that  he  will  acquit  himself  handsomely  and  come 
off  with  applause  in  the  retailing  of  anecdote  or  the  interchange  of 
repartee.  *  If  you  have  not  seen  the  Court,  your  manners  must  be 
naught ;  and  if  your  manners  are  naught,  you  must  be  damned,'  accord- 
ing to  Touchstone's  reasoning.  The  other  cause  lies  rather  deeper,  and 
is  so  far  better  worth  considering,  perhaps.  A  student,  then,  that  is,  a 
nt  m  who  condemns  himself  to  toil  for  a  length  of  time  and  through  a 
number  of  volumes  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  naturally  loses 
that  smartness  and  ease  which  distinguish  the  gay  and  thoughtless  rattler. 
There  is  a  certain  elasticity  of  movement  and  hey-day  of  the  animal 
spirits  seldom  to  be  met  with  but  in  those  who  have  never  cared  for 
any  thing  beyond  the  moment,  or  looked  lower  than  the  surface.  The 
scholar  having  to  encounter  doubts  and  difficulties  on  all  hands,  and 
indeed  to  apply  by  way  of  preference  to  those  subjects  which  are 
most  beset  with  mystery,  becomes  hesitating,  sceptical,  irresolute, 
absent,  dull.  All  the  processes  of  his  mind  are  slow,  cautious, 
circuitous,  instead  of  being  prompt,  heedless,  straightforward. 
Finding  the  intricacies  of  die  path  increase  upon  him  in  every 
direction,  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  lightness  of 
his  step,  the  confidence  of  his  brow  as  he  advances.  He  does  not 
skim  the  surface,  but  dives  under  it  like  the  mole  to  make  his  way 
darkling,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  throwing  up  heaps  of  dirt  and 
rubbish  over  his  head  to  track  his  progress.    He  is  therefore  startled  at 
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any  sudden  lights  puzzled  b^  any  casual  quesdoD,  taken  unawares  and 
at  a  disadvantage  in  every  critical  emergency.  He  must  have  time 
given  him  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to  consider  objections,  to  make 
farther  inquiries,  and  come  to  no  conclusion  at  last.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  dashing,  off-hand  manner  of  the  mere  man  of 
business  or  fashion ;  and  he  who  is  repeatedly  found  in  situations 
to  which  he  is  unequal  (particularly  if  he  is  of  a  reflecting  and 
candid  temper)  will  be  apt  to  look  foolish,  and  to  lose  both  his 
countenance  and  his  confidence  in  himself — at  least  as  to  the  opinion 
others  entertain  of  him,  and  the  figure  he  is  likely  on  any  occasion 
to  make  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  course  of  his  studies  has 
not  made  him  wise,  but  has  taught  him  the  uncertainty  of  wisdom ; 
and  has  supplied  him  with  excellent  reasons  for  suspending  his 
judgment,  when  another  would  throw  the  casting-weight  of  his  own 
presumption  or  interest  into  the  scale. 

The  inquirer  after  truth  learns  to  take  nothing  for  granted ;  least 
of  all,  to  make  an  assumption  of  his  own  superior  merits.  He  would 
have  nothing  proceed  without  proper  proofs  and  an  exact  scrutiny ; 
and  would  neither  be  imposed  upon  himself,  nor  impose  upon  others 
by  shallow  and  hasty  appearances.  It  takes  years  of  patient  toil  and 
devoted  enthusiasm  to  master  any  art  or  science;  and  after  all,  the 
success  is  doubtful.  He  infers  that  other  triumphs  must  be  prepared 
in  like  manner  at  an  humble  distance :  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
imagine  that  any  object  worth  seizing  on  or  deserving  of  regard, 
can  be  carried  l^  a  coup  de  mmn.  So  far  from  being  proud  or  puffed 
up  by  them,  he  would  be  ashamed  and  degraded  in  his  own  opinion 
by  any  advantages  that  were  to  be  obtained  by  such  cheap  and 
vulgar  means  as  putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  as  strutting  and 
vapouring  about  his  own  pretensions.  He  would  not  place  himself 
on  a  level  with  bullies  or  coxcombs ;  nor  believe  that  those  whose 
favour  he  covets,  can  be  the  dupes  of  either.  Whatever  is  excellent 
in  his  fanciful  creed  is  hard  of  attainment ;  and  he  would  (perhaps 
absurdly  enough)  have  the  means  in  all  cases  answerable  to  the  end. 
He  knows  that  there  are  difficulties  in  his  favourite  pursuits  to 
puzzle  the  will,  to  tire  the  patience,  to  unbrace  the  strongest  nerves, 
and  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ;  and  he  would  fain  think  that 
if  there  is  any  object  more  worthy  than  another  to  call  forth  the 
earnest  solicitude,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  wise  man,  and  to  make 
his  heart  yearn  within  him  at  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success, 
this  precious  prize  in  the  grand  lottery  of  life  is  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  for,  or  from  the  mere  easy  indifference  or  overbearing 
effrontery  with  which  you  put  in  your  claim.  He  is  aware  that  it 
will  be  long  enough  before  any  one  paints  a  fine  picture  by  walking 
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up  and  down  aad  admiring  himself  in  the  glass;  or  writes  a  fine 
poem  by  being  delighted  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;  or  solves 
a  single  problem  in  philosophy  by  swaggering  and  haughty  airs.  He 
conceives  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  way  of  the  world — woot  the 
fair  as  he  woos  the  Muse ;  in  conversation  never  puts  in  a  word  till 
he  has  something  better  to  say  than  any  one  else  in  the  room ;  in 
business  never  strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  flings  away  all  his 
advantages  by  endeavouring  to  prove  to  his  own  and  the  satisfaction 
of  others,  that  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  them.  It  never  once  enters 
into  his  head  (till  it  is  too  late)  that  impudence  is  the  current  coin 
in  the  affairs  of  life ;  that  he  who  doubu  his  own  merit,  never  has 
credit  given  him  by  others ;  that  Fortune  does  not  stay  to  have  her 
overtures  canvassed ;  that  he  who  neglects  opportunity,  can  seldom 
command  it  a  second  time;  that  the  world  judge  by  appearances, 
not  by  realities ;  and  that  they  sympathise  more  readily  with  those 
who  are  prompt  to  do  themselves  justice,  and  to  show  off  their 
various  qualifications  or  enforce  their  pretensions  to  the  utmost,  than 
with  those  who  wait  for  others  to  award  their  claims,  and  carry  their 
fastidious  refinement  into  helplessness  and  imbecility.  Thus  'fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ; '  and  modest  merit  finds  to  its 
cost,  that  the  bold  hand  and  dauntless  brow  succeed  where  timidity 
and  bashfidness  are  pushed  aside;  that  the  gay,  laughing  eye  is 
preferred  to  dejection  and  gloom,  health  and  animal  spirits  to  the 
shattered,  sickly  frame  and  trembling  nerves;  and  that  to  succeed 
in  life,  a  man  should  carry  about  with  him  the  outward  and  incontro- 
vertible signs  of  success,  and  of  his  satisfaction  with  himself  and  his 
prospects,  instead  of  plaguing  every  body  near  him  with  fantastical 
scruples  and  his  ridiculous  anxiety  to  realise  an  unattainable  standard 
of  perfection.  From  holding  back  himself,  the  speculative  enthusiast 
is  thrust  back  by  others :  his  pretensions  are  insulted  and  trampled 
on ;  and  the  repeated  and  pointed  repulses  he  meets  with,  make  him 
still  more  unwilling  to  encounter,  and  more  unable  to  contend  with 
those  that  await  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  career.  He  therefore 
retires  from  the  contest  altogether,  or  remains  in  the  back-ground, 
a  passive  but  uneasy  spectator  of  a  scene,  in  which  he  finds  firom 
experience,  that  confidence,  alertness,  and  superficial  acquirements 
are  of  more  avail  than  all  the  refinement  and  delicacy  in  the  world. 
Action,  in  truth,  is  referable  chiefly  to  quickness  and  strength  of 
resolution,  rather  than  to  depth  of  reasoning  or  scrupulous  nicety : 
again,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  who  show  a  proper  reliance  on 
themselves,  will  not  betray  the  trust  we  place  in  them  through 
pusillanimity  or  want  of  spirit:  in  what  relates  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  which  is  often  formed  hastily  and  on  slight  acquaintance, 
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much  must  be  allowed  to  what  strikes  the  senses,  to  what  excites 
the  imagination;  and  in  all  popular  worldly  schemes,  popular  and 
worldly  means  must  be  resorted  to,  instead  of  depending  wholly  on 
the  hidden  and  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case. 

'  In  peace,  there  "s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tygcr ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favourM  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ,*  let  Sie  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
Overhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swiird  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.' 

This  advice  (sensible  as  it  is)  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  place  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  reasoning  and 
reflection  only.  The  noisy,  rude,  gratuitous  success  of  those  who 
have  taken  so  much  less  pains  to  deserve  it,  disgusts  and  disheartens 
him — he  loses  his  self-possession  and  self-esteem,  has  no  standard 
left  by  which  to  measure  himself  or  others,  and  as  he  cannot  be 
brought  to  admire  them,  persuades  himself  at  last  that  the  blame 
rests  with  himself;  and  instead  of  bespeaking  a  fashionable  dress, 
learning  to  bow,  or  taking  a  few  lessons  in  boxing  qt  fencing  to 
brace  his  nerves  and  raise  his  spirits,  aggravates  all  his  former  faults 
by  way  of  repairing  them,  grows  more  jealous  of  the  propriety  of 
every  word  and  look,  lowers  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  gives  his  style 
the  last  polish,  reconsiders  his  arguments,  refines  his  sentiments  till 
they  evaporate  in  a  sigh,  and  thus  satisfies  himself  that  he  can  hardly 
fail,  that  men  judge  impartially  in  the  end,  that  the  public  will 
sooner  or  later  do  him  justice.  Fortune  smile,  and  the  Fair  no  longer 
be  averse!  Oh  nudorel  He  is  just  where  he  was,  or  ten  times 
worse  off  than  ever. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  tends  not  a  little  to  perplex 
the  judgment,  and  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  retired  student,  when 
he  comes  out  into  the  world.  He  is  like  one  dropped  from  the 
clouds.  He  has  hitherto  conversed  chiefly  with  historic  personages 
and  abstract  propositions,  and  has  no  just  notion  of  actual  men  and 
things.  He  does  not  well  know  how  to  reconcile  the  sweeping 
conclusions  he  has  been  taught  to  indulge  in  to  the  cautious  and 
pliant  maxims  of  the  world,  nor  how  to  compare  himself,  an  inhabi- 
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tant  of  Utopia,  with  sublunary  mortals.  He  has  been  habituated  all 
his  life  to  look  up  to  a  few  great  names  handed  down  by  Tirtue  or 
science  as  the  <  Gods  of  his  idolatry/  as  the  fixed  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  reputation,  and  to  have  some  respect  for  himself  and 
other  learned  men  as  votaries  at  the  shrine  and  as  appreciating  the 
merits  of  their  idol ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are  neither 
the  objects  of  this  sort  of  homage,  nor  concerned  as  a  sort  of 
priesthood  in  collecting  and  paying  it,  he  looks  upon  as  actually 
nobody,  or  as  worms  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
intellectual  value  or  pretensions.  He  is,  therefore,  a  little  surprised 
and  shocked  to  find,  when  he  deigns  to  mingle  with  his  fellows, 
those  every-day  mortals,  on  ordinary  terms,  that  they  are  of  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  himself,  that  they  have  words,  ideas,  feelings  in 
common  with  the  best,  and  are  not  the  mere  cyphers  he  had  been 
led  to  consider  them.  From  having  under- rated,  he  comes  to  over- 
rate them.  Having  dreamt  of  no  such  thing,  he  is  more  struck  with 
what  he  finds  than  perhaps  it  deserves ;  magnifies  the  least  glimpse 
of  sense  or  humour  into  sterling  wit  or  wisdom ;  is  startled  by  any 
objection  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter  ;  thinks  his  own  advantages 
of  no  avail,  because  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  and  shrinks  from  an 
encounter  with  weapons  he  has  not  been  used  to,  and  from  a  struggle 
by  which  he  feels  himself  degraded.  The  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
when  soundly  beaten  by  the  packstaves  of  the  Yanguesian  carriers, 
laid  all  the  blame  on  his  having  condescended  to  fight  with  plebeians. 
The  pride  of  learning  comes  in  to  aid  the  awkwardness  and  bashful- 
ness  of  the  inexperienced  novice,  converting  his  want  of  success  into 
the  shame  and  mortification  of  defeat  in  what  he  habitually  considers 
as  a  contest  with  inferiors.  Indeed,  those  will  always  be  found  to 
submit  with  the  worst  grace  to  any  check  or  reverse  of  this  kind  in 
common  conversation  or  reasoning,  who  have  been  taught  to  set  the 
most  exclusive  and  disproportioned  value  on  letters :  and  the  most 
enlightened  and  accomplished  scholars  will  be  less  likely  to  be 
humbled  or  put  to  the  blush  by  the  display  of  common  sense  or 
native  talent,  than  the  more  ignorant,  self-sufficient,  and  pedantic 
among  the  learned ;  for  that  ignorance,  self-sufficiency,  and  pedantry, 
are  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  among  the  attributes  of  learning,  cannot 
be  disputed.  These  qualities  are  not  very  reconcilable  with  modest 
merit ;  but  they  are  quite  consistent  with  a  great  deal  of  blundering, 
confusion,  and  want  of  tact  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
genuine  scholar  retires  from  an  unequal  conflict  into  silence  and 
obscurity :  the  pedant  swells  into  self-importance,  and  renders  himself 
conspicuous  by  pompous  arrogance  and  absurdity  ! 

It  is  hard  upon  those  who  have  ever  taken  pains  or  done  any  thing 
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to  distinguish  themselvesy  that  they  are  seldom  the  trumpeters  of 
their  own  achievements;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  that  we  receive  just  as  much  homage  from  others  as  we  exact 
from  them  by  our  own  declarations,  looks,  and  manner.  But  no 
one  who  has  performed  any  thing  great  looks  big  upon  it:  those 
who  have  any  thing  to  boast  of  are  generally  silent  on  that  head,  and 
altogether  shy  of  the  subject.  With  Coriolanus,  they  *  will  not  have 
their  nothings  monster'd.'  From  familiarity,  his  own  acquirements 
do  not  appear  so  extraordinary  to  the  individual  as  to  others ;  and 
there  is  a  natural  want  of  sympathy  in  this  respect.  No  one  who 
is  really  capable  of  great  things  is  proud  or  vain  of  his  success;  for 
he  thinks  more  of  what  he  had  hoped  or  has  failed  to  do,  than  of 
what  he  has  done.  A  habit  of  extreme  exertion,  or  of  anxious 
suspense,  is  not  one  of  buoyant,  overweening  self-complacency :  those 
who  have  all  their  lives  tasked  their  faculties  to  the  utmost,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  without  having  mnch  disposition 
left  to  anticipate  their  success  with  confidence,  or  to  glory  in  it 
afterwards.  The  labours  of  the  mind,  like  the  dnidgery  of  the 
body,  depress  and  take  away  the  usual  alacrity  of  the  spirits.  Nor 
can  such  persons  be  lifted  up  with  the  event ;  for  the  impression  of 
the  consequences  to  result  from  any  arduous  undertaking  must  be 
light  and  vain,  compared  with  the  toil  and  anxietv  accompanying  it. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  done  nothing,  who  rancy  they  can  do 
every  thing;  or  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  admire  them- 
selves. To  sit  before  a  glass  and  smile  delighted  at  our  own  image, 
is  merely  a  tax  on  our  egotism  and  self-conceit;  and  these  are 
resources  not  easily  exhausted  in  some  persons ;  or  if  they  are,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  flatterers  who  surround  the  vain,  like  a 
natural  atmosphere.  Fools  who  take  all  their  opinions  at  second- 
hand cannot  resist  the  coxcomb's  delight  in  himself;  or  it  might 
be  said  that  folly  is  the  natural  mirror  of  vanity.  The  greatest 
heroes,  it  has  often  been  observed,  do  not  show  it  in  their  ^ces; 
nor  do  philosophers  affect  to  be  thought  wise.  Little  minds  triumph 
on  small  occasions,  or  over  puny  competitors :  the  loftiest  wish  for 
higher  opportunities  of  signalising  themselves,  or  compare  themselves 
with  those  models  that  leave  them  no  room  for  flippant  exultation. 
Either  great  things  are  accomplished  with  labour  and  pains,  which 
stamp  their  impression  on  the  general  character  and  tone  of  feeling ; 
or  if  this  should  not  be  the  case  (as  sometimes  happens),  and  they 
are  the  effect  of  genius  and  a  happiness  of  nature,  then  they  cost  too 
little  to  be  much  thought  of,  and  we  rather  wonder  at  others  for 
admiring  them,  than  at  ourselves  for  having  performed  them.  *  Vix 
ea  nostra  voco ' — is  the  motto  of  spontaneous  talent ;   and  in  neither 
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case  IB  conceit  the  exuberant  growth  of  great  origina]  power  or  of 
great  attainments. 

In  one  particular,  the  uneducated  man  carries  it  hollow  against  the 
man  of  thought  and  refinement :  the  first  can  shoot  in  the  hug  bom, 
which  the  last  cannot  for  the  life  of  him.  He  who  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  time  and  wasted  his  best  powers  in  endeavooring  to 
answer  the  question — <What  is  truth?' — scorns  a  lie,  and  every 
thing  making  the  smallest  approach  to  one.  His  mind  by  habit  has 
become  tenacious  of*  devoted  to  the  truth.  The  grossneas  and 
vulgarity  of  falsehood  shock  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  as  much 
as  it  would  shock  the  finest  artist  to  be  obliged  to  daub  in  a  sign- 
post, or  scrawl  a  caricature.  He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  so  pitiful  and  disgusting  a  source.  Tell  me  that  a 
man  is  a  metaphysician,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  given  to 
shallow  and  sordid  boasting,  and  I  will  not  believe  you.  After 
striving  to  raise  himself  to  an  equality  with  truth  and  nature  by 
patient  investigation  and  refined  distinctions  (which  few  can  make) — 
whether  he  succeed  or  fiiil,  he  cannot  stoop  to  acquire  a  spurious 
reputation,  or  to  advance  himself  or  lessen  others  by  paltry  artifice 
and  idle  rhodomontade,  which  are  in  every  one's  power  who  has 
never  known  the  value  or  undergone  the  labour  of  discovering  a 
single  truth.  Gross  personal  and  local  interests  bear  the  principal 
sway  with  the  ignorant  or  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  considers 
not  what  things  are  in  themselves,  but  what  they  are  to  him :  the 
man  of  science  attaches  a  higher  importance  to,  because  he  finds  a 
more  constant  pleasure  in  the  conteitfplation  and  pursuit  of  general 
and  abstracted  truths.  Philosophy  also  teaches  self-knowledge  ;  and 
self-knowledge  strikes  equally  at  the  root  of  any  inordinate  opinion 
of  ourselves,  or  wish  to  impress  others  with  idle  admiration. 
Mathematicians  have  been  remarked  for  persons  of  strict  probity 
and  a  conscientious  and  somewhat  literal  turn  of  mind.^  But  are 
poets  and  romance-writers  equally  scrupulous  and  severe  judges  of 
themselves,  and  martyrs  to  right  principle?  I  cannot  acquit  them 
of  the  charge  of  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  aggrandise  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  false  complaisance 
(what  wonder  when  the  world  are  so  prone  to  admire,  and  they  are 
so  spoiled  by  indulgence  in  self-pleasing  fancies?) — ^but  in  general 
they  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  idea/  creations,  which  have 
also  a  truth  and  keeping  of  their  own,  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate 
matters  of  fact,  or  to  trouble  their  heads  about  them.     The  poet's 

^  I  have  heard  it  said  that  carpenten,  who  do  every  thing  by  the  tqotre  and 
line,  are  honett  men,  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  it.  Shaktpeare,  in  the 
*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  makes  Snug  the  Jober  the  wwal  man  of  the  piece. 
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waking  thoughts  are  dreams:  the  liar  has  all  his  wits  and  senses 
about  him,  and  thinks  only  of  astonishing  his  hearers  by  some  worth- 
less assertion,  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  cunning.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  clergy  and  the  priests  of  all  countries  ?  Are  they  not 
men  of  learning  ?  And  are  they  not,  with  few  exceptions,  noted  for 
imposture  and  time-serying,  much  more  than  for  a  love  of  truth  and 
candour  ?  They  are  good  subjects,  it  is  true ;  bound  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  hired  to  maintain  certain  opinions,  not  to  inquire  into 
them.  So  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  such  as  might  be  expected. 
I  speak  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  things,  and  not  of  the  false  bias 
that  may  be  given  to  them  by  their  forced  combination  with  other 
principles. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  depression  of  spirits,  or  of  the  *  scholar's 
melancholy,'  here  spoken  of,  is  when  it  leads  a  man,  from  a  distrust 
of  himself,  to  seek  for  low  company,  or  to  forget  it  by  matching 
below  himself.  Gray  is  to  be  pitied,  whose  extreme  diffidence  or 
fastidiousness  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  associating  with  his  fellow 
collegians,  or  mingling  with  the  herd,  till  at  length,  like  the  owl, 
shutting  himself  up  from  society  and  daylight,  he  was  hunted  and 
hooted  at  like  the  owl  whenever  he  chanced  to  appear,  and  was  even 
assailed  and  disturbed  in  the  haunts  in  which  *  he  held  his  solitary 
reign.'  He  was  driven  from  college  to  college,  and  subjected  to  a 
persecution  the  more  harassing  to  a  person  of  his  indolent  and  retired 
.  habits.  But  he  only  shrunk  the  more  within  himself  in  consequence 
— read  over  his  favourite  authors — corresponded  with  his  distant 
friends — was  terrified  out  of  his  wits  at  the  bare  idea  of  having  his 
portrait  prefixed  to  his  works;  and  probably  died  from  nervous 
agitation  at  the  publicity  into  which  his  name  had  been  forced  by 
his  learning,  taste,  and  genius.  This  monastic  seclusion  and  reserve 
is,  however,  better  than  a  career  such  as  Porson's ;  who  from  not 
liking  the  restraints,  or  not  possessing  the  exterior  recommendations 
of  good  society,  addicted  himself  to  the  lowest  indulgences,  spent 
his  days  and  nights  in  cider-cellars  and  pot-houses,  cared  not  with 
whom  or  where  he  was,  so  that  he  had  somebody  to  talk  to  and 
something  to  drink,  ^from  humble  porter  to  imperial  tokay '  (a  liquid^ 
according  to  his  own  pun),  and  fell  a  martyr,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
what  in  the  first  instance  was  pure  mauvoise  bonte.  Nothing  could 
overcome  this  propensity  to  low  society  and  sotting,  but  the  having 
something  to  do,  which  required  his  whole  attention  and  faculties ; 
and  then  he  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  together  in  his  chambers,  or 
at  the  University,  to  collate  old  manuscripts,  or  edite  a  Greek 
tragedy,  or  expose  a  grave  pedant,  without  seeing  a  single  boon- 
companion,  or  touching  a  glass  of  wine.     I  saw  him  once  at  the 
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London  Inttitution  with  a  large  patch  of  coarse  brown  paper  oo 
his  nose,  the  skirts  of  his  rusty  black  coat  hung  with  cobwebs,  and 
talkmg  in  a  tone  of  suayity  approaching  to  condescension  to  one 
of  the  Managers.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  should  so  lose  themselTCs 
from  a  certain  awkwardness  and  rusticity  at  the  outset.  Bat  did 
not  Sheridan  make  the  same  melancholy  ending,  and  run  the  same 
fatal  career,  though  in  a  higher  and  more  brilliant  circle  ?  He  did ; 
and  though  not  from  exactly  the  same  cause  (for  no  one  could  accuse 
Sheridan's  purple  nose  and  flashing  eye  of  a  bashfulness — 'oiodesc 
as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  the  youthful  Phoebus!') — ^yct  it 
was  perhaps  from  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  namely,  the  want  of  that 
noble  independence  and  confidence  in  its  own  resources  which  should 
distinguish  genius,  and  the  dangerous  ambition  to  get  sponsors  and 
vouchers  for  it  in  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  affectation 
of  the  society  of  lords  is  as  mean  and  low-minded  as  the  love  of  that 
of  coblers  and  tapsters.  It  is  that  coblers  and  tapsters  may  admire, 
that  we  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  their  betters.  The  tone 
of  literary  patronage  is  better  than  it  was  a  himdred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  What  dramatic  author  would  think  now  of  getting 
a  lady  of  quality  to  take  a  box  at  the  first  night  of  a  play  to  prevent 
its  being  damned  by  the  pit  ?  Do  we  not  read  the  account  of  Parson 
Adams  taking  his  ale  in  Squire  Booby's  kitchen  with  mingled 
incredulity  and  shame  ?  At  present  literature  has,  to  a  consideraUe 
degree,  found  its  level,  and  is  hardly  in  danger,  <  deprived  of  iu 
natural  patrons  and  protectors,  the  great  and  noble,  of  being  trodden 
in  the  mire,  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude ' 
— though  it  can  never  again  hope,  to  be  what  learning  once  was  in 
the  persons  of  the  priesthood,  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  principalities 
and  powers.  Fool  that  it  was  ever  to  forego  its  privileges,  and  loosen 
the  strong  hold  it  had  on  opinion  in  bigotry  and  superstition ! 

I  remember  hearing  a  lady  of  great  sense  and  acuteness  speak  of  it 
as  a  painfid  consequence  of  the  natural  shyness  of  scholars,  that  from 
the  want  of  a  certain  address,  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  common 
forms  of  society,  they  despair  of  making  themselves  agreeable  to 
women  of  education  and  a  certain  rank  in  life,  and  throw  away 
their  fine  sentiments  and  romantic  tenderness  on  chambermaids  and 
mantua-makers.  Not  daring  to  hope  for  success  where  it  would  be 
most  desirable,  yet  anxious  to  realise  in  some  way  the  dream  of 
books  and  of  their  youth,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  return  of 
affection  which  they  count  upon  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  in  those 
of  lower  circumstances,  (as  if  gratitude  were  ever  bought  by  interest), 
and  take  up  with  the  first  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  that  they  meet  with, 
when,  would  they  only  try  the  experiment,  they  might  do  much 
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better.  Perhaps  so :  but  there  is  here  also  a  mixture  of  pride  as 
veil  as  modesty.  The  scholar  is  not  only  apprehensive  of  not 
meeting  with  a  return  of  fondness  where  it  might  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  him ;  but  he  is  afraid  of  subjecting  his  self-love  to  the 
mortification  of  a  repulse,  and  to  the  reproach  of  aiming  at  a  prize 
far  beyond  his  deserts.  Besides,  living  (as  he  does)  in  an  ideal 
world,  he  has  it  in  his  option  to  clothe  his  Goddess  (be  she  who 
or  what  she  may)  with  all  the  perfections  his  heart  doats  on ;  and 
he  works  up  a  dowdy  of  this  ambiguous  description  a  son  grcy  as  an 
artist  does  a  piece  of  dull  clay,  or  the  poet  the  sketch  of  some 
unrivalled  heroine.  The  contrast  is  also  the  greater  (and  not  the 
less  gratifying  as  being  his  own  discovery,)  between  his  favourite 
figure  and  the  back-ground  of  her  original  circumstances;  and  he 
likes  her  the  better,  inasmuch  as,  like  himself,  she  owes  all  to  her 
own  merit — and  kii  notice ! 

Possibly,  the  best  cure  for  this  false  modesty,  and  for  the  uneasi- 
ness and  extravagances  it  occasions,  would  be,  for  the  retired  and 
abstracted  student  to  consider  that  he  properly  belongs  to  another 
sphere  of  action,  remote  from  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  and  may 
plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  the  privilege  granted  to  strangers 
and  to  those  who  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  If  any  one  is 
travelling  in  a  foreign  Diligence,  he  is  not  expected  to  shine  nor  to 
put  himself  forward,  nor  need  he  be  out  of  countenance  because  he 
cannot :  he  has  only  to  conform  as  well  as  he  can  to  his  new  and 
temporary  situation,  and  to  study  common  propriety  and  simplicity 
of  manners.  Every  thing  has  its  own  limits,  a  little  centre  of  its 
own,  round  which  it  moves ;  so  that  our  true  wisdom  lies  in  keeping 
to  our  own  walk  in  life,  however  humble  or  obscure,  and  being 
satisfied  if  we  can  succeed  in  it.  The  best  of  us  can  do  no  more, 
and  we  shall  only  become  ridiculous  or  unhappy  by  attempting  it. 
We  are  ashamed,  because  we  are  at  a  loss  in  things  to  which  we 
have  no  pretensions,  and  try  to  remedy  our  mistakes  by  committing 
greater.  An  overweening  vanity  or  self-opinion  is,  in  truth,  often 
at  the  bottom  of  this  weakness;  and  we  shall  be  most  likely  to 
conquer  the  one  by  eradicating  the  other,  or  restricting  it  within  due 
and  moderate  bounds. 
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'  Setrch  then  the  ruling  puaion  :  there  alone. 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 
The  fool  contittent,  and  the  faUe  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest.* 

Pore. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  that  mankind  are  exactly 
governed  by  reason  or  a  cool  calculation  of  consequences.  I  rather 
believe  that  habit,  imagination,  sense,  passion,  prejudice,  words  make 
a  strong  and  frequent  diversion  from  the  right  line  of  prudence  and 
wisdom.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  these  are  merely  the 
irregularities  and  exceptions,  and  that  reason  forms  the  rule  or  basis ; 
that  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the  sport  of  the  capricious 
and  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  will,  generally  dictates  the  line  of  con- 
duct it  is  to  pursue,  and  that  self-interest,  or  the  mcun-cbance^  is  the 
unvarying  load-star  of  our  affections,  or  the  chief  ingredient  in  ail 
our  motives,  that,  thrown  in  as  ballast,  gives  steadiness  and  direction 
to  our  voyage  through  life.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  give  a  verdict 
in  this  cause  as  judge ;  but  I  will  try  to  plead  one  side  of  it  as  an 
advocate,  perhaps  a  biassed  and  feeble  one. 

As  the  passions  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  reason,  and 
as  reason  is  resolved  (in  the  present  case)  into  an  attention  to  our  own 
interest,  or  a  practical  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  inquire  how  much  of  this  principle  itself  is  founded  in  a  rational 
estimate  of  things,  or  is  calculated  for  the  end  it  proposes,  or  how 
much  of  it  will  turn  out  (when  analysed)  to  be  mere  madness  and  folly 
or  a  mixture,  like  all  the  rest,  of  obstinacy,  whim,  fancy,  vanity,  ill- 
nature,  and  so  forth,  or  a  nominal  pursuit  of  good.  This  passion,  or 
an  inordinate  love  of  wealth,  shows  itself,  when  it  is  strong,  equally 
in  two  opposite  ways,  in  saving  or  in  spending — in  avarice  (or  stingi- 
ness) and  in  extravagance.  To  examine  each  of  their  order.  That 
lowest  and  most  familiar  form  of  covetousness,  commonly  called 
stinginess^  is  at  present  (it  must  be  owned)  greatly  on  the  wane  in 
civilised  society ;  it  has  been  driven  out  of  fashion  either  by  ridicule 
and  good  sense,  or  by  the  spread  of  luxury,  or  by  supplying  the  mind 
with  other  sources  of  interest,  besides  those  which  related  to  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  vice, 
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or  absurdity^  struck  off  the  list,  as  a  set-off  to  some  that,  in  the  change 
of  manners  and  the  progress  of  dissipation  have  been  brought  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  not,  however,  so  entirely  banished  from  the  world, 
but  that  examples  of  it  may  be  found  to  our  purpose.  It  seems  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  petty  provincial  towns,  or  in  old  baronial  castles 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  triiunphant.  To  go  into 
this  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  as  a  study  of  the  surviving  manners  of 
the  last  age. — ^Nothing  is  more  common  in  these  half-starved,  barren 
regions,  than  to  stint  the  servants  in  their  wages,  to  allowance  them 
in  the  merest  necessaries,  never  to  indulge  them  with  a  morsel  of 
savoury  food,  and  to  lock  up  every  thing  from  them  as  if  they  were 
thieves,  or  common  vagabonds,  broke  into  the  house.  The  natural 
consequence  is,  that  the  mistresses  live  in  continual  hot  water  with  . 
their  servants,  keep  watch  and  ward  over  them — the  pantry  is  in  a 
state  of  siege — ^grudge  them  every  mouthful,  every  appearance  of 
comfort,  or  moment  of  leisure,  and  torment  their  own  souls  every 
minute  of  their  lives  about  what,  if  left  wholly  to  itself,  would  not 
make  a  difference  of  five  shillings  at  the  year's  end.  There  are 
trollies  so  notorious  for  this  kind  of  surveillance  and  meanness,  that 
no  servant  will  go  to  live  with  them ;  for,  to  clench  the  matter,  they 
are  obliged  to  stay  if  they  do ;  as,  under  these  amiable  establishments, 
and  to  provide  against  an  evasion  of  their  signal  advantages,  domestics 
are  never  hired  but  by  the  half-year.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  servants  have  taken  a  pleasant  revenge  on  their  masters  and 
mistresses  without  intending  it;  but  where  the  example  of  sordid 
saving  and  meanness  set  to  them,  having  taken  possession  of  those 
even  who  were  victims  to  it,  they  have  conscientiously  applied  it  to 
the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  scarcely  suffered  a  thing  to  enter  the 
house  for  the  whole  six  months  they  stayed  in  it.  To  pass  over, 
however,  those  cases  which  may  plead  poverty  as  their  excuse,  what 
shall  we  say  to  a  lady  of  fortune  (the  sister  of  one  of  their  old- 
fashioned  lairds)  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot  in  the  gardens  and  hot- 
houses of  a  fine  old  mansion  in  large  quantities,  sooner  than  let  any  of 
it  be  given  away  in  presents  to  the  neighbours  ;  and,  when  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  send  a  basket-full  every  morn- 
ing to  a  sick  friend,  purchasing  a  small  pottle  for  the  purpose,  and 
satisfying  her  mind  Tan  intelligent  and  well-informed  one)  with  this 
miserable  subterfuge :  Nay,  farther,  the  same  person,  whenever  they 
had  green-peas,  or  other  rarities,  served  up  at  table,  could  hardly  be 
prevailed  on  to  help  the  guests  to  them,  but,  if  possible,  sent  them 
away,  though  no  other  use  could  now  be  made  of  them,  and  she 
would  never  see  them  again !  Is  there  common  sense  in  this ;  or  is 
it  not  more  like  madness  ?     But  is  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  human 
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nature?  Let  us  stop  to  explain  a  little.  In  my  Tiewy  the  real 
motiye  of  action  in  this  and  other  similar  cases  of  grasping  pennrioiis- 
ness  has  no  more  reference  to  self-love  (properly  so  called)  thas 
artificial  fruit  and  flowers  have  to  natural  ones.  A  certain  form  or 
outside  appearance  of  utility  may  deceive  the  mind,  but  the  natural, 
pulpy>  wholesome^  nutritious  substance,  the  principle  of  vitality  is 
gone.  To  this  callous,  frigid  habit  of  mind,  the  real  uses  of  things 
harden  and  crystallise;  the  pith  and  marrow  are  extracted  out  of 
them,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  husk  or  shell.  By  a  regular  process, 
the  idea  of  property  is  gradually  abstracted  from  the  advantage  it 
may  be  of  even  to  ourselves ;  and  to  a  well-drilled,  thorough-bred, 
Northern  housekeeper  (such  as  I  have  supposed),  the  fruits,  or 
other  produce  of  her  garden,  would  come  at  last  to  be  things  no  more 
to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed,  than  her  jewels  or  trinkets  of  any  descriptscm, 
which  are,  professedly,  of  no  use  but  to  be  kept  as  symbols  of  wealth, 
to  be  occasionally  looked  at,  and  carefully  guarded  from  the  approach 
of  any  unhallowed  touch.  The  calculation  of  consequences,  or  of 
benefit  to  accrue  to  any  living  person,  is  so  far  from  being  the  main- 
spring in  this  mechanical  operation  that  it  is  never  once  thought  of,  or 
regarded  with  peevishness  and  impatience  as  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
because  it  must  naturally  divert  the  mind  from  the  warped  and  ^se 
bias  it  has  taken.  The  feeling  of  property  is  here,  then,  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  practice  to  a  chimerical  and  fictitious  one.  In 
the  case  of  not  sending  the  fruit  out  of  the  house,  there  might  be 
some  lurking  idea  of  its  being  possibly  wanted  at  home,  that  it  might 
be  sent  to  some  one  else,  or  made  up  into  conserves:  but  wheo 
different  articles  of  food  are  actuaUy  pbced  on  the  uble,  to  hang 
back  from  using  or  offering  them  to  others,  is  a  deliberate  infatuation. 
They  010//  be  destroyed,  they  could  not  appear  again ;  and  yet  this 
person's  heart  failed  her,  and  shrank  back  from  the  only  opportunity 
of  making  the  proper  use  of  them  with  a  petty,  sensitive  apprehension, 
as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege  done  to  a  cherished  and  ^vourite 
object.  The  impulse  to  save  was  become,  by  indulgence,  a  sort  of 
desperate  propensity  and  forlorn  hope,  no  longer  the  understood 
means,  but  the  mistaken  end :  habit  had  completely  superseded  the 
exercise  and  control  of  reason,  and  the  rage  of  making  the  most  of 
every  thing  by  making  no  use  of  it  at  aUy  resisted  to  the  last  moment 
the  shocking  project  of  feasting  on  a  helpless  dish  of  green-peas  (that 
*wotdd  fetch  so  much  in  the  market)  as  an  outrage  against  the  Goddess 
of  stinginess,  and  torture  to  the  soul  of  thrift !  The  principle  of 
economy  is  inverted ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wasting 
any  thing,  the  way  with  such  philosophers  and  housewives  is  to 
abstain  from  touching  it  altogether.  Is  not  this  a  common  error? 
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Or  are  we  conscious  of  our  motives  in  such  cases  ?  [Or  do  we  not 
flatter  ourselves  by  imputing  every  such  act  of  idle  folly  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  some  sure  and  Judicious  plan  to  shun  ruin,  beggar y, 
and  the  most  profligate  abuse  of  wealth  ?  An  old  maid  in  the  same 
northern  school  of  humanity  calling  upon  some  young  ladies,  her 
neighbours,  was  so  alarmed  and  scandalized  at  finding  the  iafe  open 
in  their  absence,  that  she  engaged  herself  to  drink  tea  the  same 
afternoon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  them  a  lecture  on  the 
unheard-of  imprudence  and  impropriety  of  such  an  example,  and  was 
mobbed  on  her  way  home  by  the  poor  stfrvant-girl  (who  had  .been 
made  the  subject  of  her  declamation)  in  return  for  her  uncalled-for 
interference.  She  had  nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  lose :  her  safe  was 
carefiilly  locked  up.  Why  then  all  this  flutter,  fidgetty  anxiety,  and 
itch  of  meddling  \  Out  of  pure  romantic  generosity — because  the 
idea  of  any  thing  like  comfort  or  liberality  to  a  servant  shocked  her 
economical  and  screwed-up  prejudices  as  much  as  the  impugning  any 
article  of  her  religious  or  moral  creed  could  have  done.  The  very 
truisms  and  literal  refinements  of  this  passion  are  then  sheer  imper- 
tinence. The  housekeeper  came  into  the  parlour  of  a  ^  Ug  ha^  housed 
in  the  same  land  of  cakes  and  hospitality,  to  say  that  the  workmen 
had  refused  to  eat  their  dinner. — *  Why  so  ? ' — Because  there  was 
nothing  but  sowins  and  sour  milk. — ^  Then  they  must  go  without  a 
dinner,'  said  the  young  mistress  delighted ;  <  there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  house  for  them.'  Yet  the  larder  at  that  time  groaned  with  cold 
rounds  of  beef,  hams,  pasties,  and  the  other  plentiful  remains  of  a 
huge  entertainment  the  day  before.  This  was  flippancy  and  ill- 
nature,  as  well  as  a  wrong  notion  of  self-interest.  Is  it  at  all  wonderful 
that  a  decent  servant-girl,  when  applied  to  to  go  to  this  place,  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  service  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat  ?  Yet  this 
attention  to  the  nuun-ehance  on  her  part,  had  it  come  to  the  lady's 
knowledge,  would  have  been  treated  as  a  great  piece  of  insolence.  So 
little  conception  have  such  people  of  their  own  obligations  on  the 
claims  of  others!  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  (prolific  in  this  sort 
of  anecdote),  a  hearty,  good  sort  of  man  enough,  but  irritable  withal, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  fly  into  a  violent  passion  if  ever  he  found  the 
glasses  or  spoons  left  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  always  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  look  after  this  sort  of  excitement.  He  pretended  to  be 
mightily  afraid  that  the  one  would  be  broken  (to  his  irreparable  loss) 
and  the  other  stolen,  though  there  was  no  danger  of  either:  he 
wanted  an  excuse  to  fret  and  fume  about  something.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  sent  for  her  most  intimate  friend  to  condole  and  consult 
with,  and  having  made  some  necessary  arrangements,  begged  as  a 
peculiar  favour  that  she  would  look  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the 
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glasses  and  silver  spoons  were  in  their  places.  She  repressed  a  smile 
at  such  a  moment  out  of  regard  to  his  feelings,  which  were  serious 
and  acute ;  but  burst  into  a  fit  of  unrestrained  laughter  as  soon  as  she 
got  home.  So  ridiculous  a  thing  is  human  nature,  even  to  ourselves ! 
Either  our  actions  are  absurd,  or  we  are  absurd  in  our  coostam 
censure  and  exposure  of  others.  I  would  not  from  choice  go  into 
these  details,  but  I  might  be  required  to  fill  up  a  vague  outline ;  and 
the  examples  of  folly,  spite,  and  meanness  are  unfortunately  *  sown 
like  a  thick  scurf  o'er  life ! '] 

Let  us  turn  the  tables  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  sober, 
solid,  ingrossing  passion  for  property  and  its  appendages.  A  man 
lays  out  a  thousand,  nay,  sometimes  many  thousand  pounds  in 
purchasing  a  fine  picture.  This  is  thought,  by  the  vulgar,  a  very 
fiintastical  folly,  and  unaccountable  waste  of  money.  Why  so  ?  No 
one  would  give  such  a  sum  for  a  picture,  unless  there  were  others 
ready  to  offer  nearly  the  same  sum,  and  who  are  likely  to  appreciate 
its  value,  and  envy  him  the  distinction.  It  is  then  a  sign  of  taste,  a 
proof  of  wealth  to  possess  it,  it  is  an  ornament  and  a  luxury.  If  the 
same  person  lays  out  the  same  sum  of  money  in  building  or  purchasing 
a  fine  house,  or  ennchmg  it  with  costly  furniture,  no  notice  is  taken 
— this  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  natural  and  in  order.  Yet  both 
are  equally  gratuitous  pieces  of  extravagance,  and  the  value  of  the 
objects  is,  m  either  case,  equally  ideal.  It  will  be  asked,  *  But  what 
is  the  use  of  the  picture  ? '  And  what,  pray,  is  the  use  of  the  fine 
house  or  costly  furniture,  unless  to  be  looked  at,  to  be  admired^  and 
to  display  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  owner  ?  Are  not  pictures 
and  statues  as  much  furniture  as  gold  plate  or  jasper  tables ;  or  does 
the  circumstance  of  the  former  having  a  meaning  in  them,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  senses,  neutralize  their  virtue, 
and  render  it  entirely  chimerical  and  visionary?  It  is  true,  every 
one  must  have  a  house  of  some  kind,  furnished  somehow,  and  the 
superfluity  so  far  grows  imperceptibly  out  of  the  necessary.  But  a 
fine  house,  fine  furniture,  is  necessary  to  no  man,  nor  of  more  value 
than  the  plainest,  except  as  a  matter  of  taste,  of  fancy,  of  luxury 
and  ostentation.  Again,  no  doubt,  if  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  number  of  servants,  and  entertaining  a  succession  of  fiuhion- 
able  guests,  he  must  have  more  room  than  he  wants  for  himself, 
apartments  suitably  decorated  to  receive  them,  and  offices  and  stables 
for  their  horses  and  retinue.  But  is  all  this  unavoidably  dictated  as 
a  consequence  of  his  attention  to  the  mmn-cbance^  or  is  it  not  sacrificing 
the  latter,  and  making  it  a  stalking-horse  to  his  vanity,  dissipation,  or 
love  of  society  and  hospitality  ?  We  are  at  least  as  fond  of  spending 
money  as  of  making  it.  If  a  man  runs  through  a  fortune  in  the  way 
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here  spoken  of^  is  it  out  of  love  to  himself?  Yet  who  scruples  to 
run  through  a  fortune  in  this  way,  or  accuses  himself  of  any  extra- 
ordinary disinterestedness  or  love  of  others  ?  One  bed  is  as  much  as 
any  one  can  sleep  in,  one  room  is  as  much  as  he  can  dine  in,  and  he 
may  have  another  for  study  or  to  retire  to  after  dinner — but  he  can 
only  want  more  than  this  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends,  or 
the  admiration  of  strangers.  At  Fonthill  Abbey  (to  take  an  extreme 
illustration),  there  was  not  a  single  room  fit  to  sit,  lie,  or  stand  in : 
the  whole  was  cut  up  into  pigeon  holes,  or  spread  out  into  long 
endless  galleries.  The  builc&ng  this  huge,  iil-assorted  pile  cost,  I 
believe,  nearly  a  million  of  money;  and  if  the  circumstance  was 
mentioned,  it  occasioned  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  amount  of 
the  wealth  that  had  been  thus  squandered — but  if  it  was  said  that  a 
hundred  pounds  had  been  laid  out  on  a  highly-finished  picture,  there 
was  the  same  astonishment  expressed  at  its  misdirection.  The 
sympathetic  auditor  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  first  and  greatest  loss, 
by  reflecting  that  in  case  of  the  worst  the  building  materials  alone 
will  fetch  something  considerable ;  or,  in  the  very  idea  of  stone  walls 
and  mortar  there  is  something  solid  and  tangible,  that  repels  the 
charge  of  frivolous  levity  or  fine  sentiment.  This  quaint  excrescence 
in  architecture,  preposterous  and  ill-contrived  as  it  was,  occasioned, 
I  suspect,  many  a  heart-ache  and  bitter  comparison  to  the  throng  of 
fashionable  visitants ;  and  I  conceive  it  was  the  very  want  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  that  enhanced  this  feeling,  by  magnifying,  as  it 
were  from  contrast,  the  expense  that  had  been  incurred  in  realising 
an  idle  whim.  When  we  judge  thus  perversely  and  invidiously  of 
the  employment  of  wealth  by  others,  I  cannot  think  that  we  are 
guided  in  our  own  choice  of  means  to  ends  by  a  simple  calculation  of 
downright  use  and  personal  accommodation.  The  gentleman  who 
purchased  Fonthill,  and  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  wealth 
enough  to  purchase  half  a  dozen  more  Fonthills,  lived  there  himself 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  retirement,  rose  at  six  and 
read  till  four,  rode  out  for  an  hour  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
dined  abstemiously  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  I  could  do  all  this 
myself.  What  then  became  of  the  rest  of  his  fortune  ?  It  was  lying 
in  the  funds,  or  embarked  in  business  to  make  it  yet  greater,  that  he 
might  still  rise  at  six  and  read  till  four,  8cc, — it  was  of  no  other 
earthly  use  to  him  ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world, 
or  to  throw  it  away  on  studs  of  horses,  on  equipages,  entertainments, 
gaming,  electioneering,  subscriptions  to  charitable  institutions,  [mis- 
tresses,] or  any  of  the  usual  fashionable  modes  of  squandering  wealth 
for  the  amusement  and  wonder  of  others  and  our  own  fancied  enjoy- 
ment.     Mr.  F.  did  not  probably  lay  out  five  hundred  a-year  on 
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himself:  it  cost  Mr.  Beckford,  who  led  a  life  of  perfect  seclusioii, 
twenty  thousand  a-year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  ubie  and  of  his 
household  establishment.  When  I  find  that  such  and  so  various  are 
the  tastes  of  men^  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
self-interest,  of  which  some  persons  talk  so  fluently,  as  if  it  was  a 
Jack-in-a-Box  which  they  could  take  out  and  show  you,  and  which 
they  tell  you  is  the  object  that  all  men  equaUy  aim  at.  If  money,  is 
it  for  its  own  sake  or  the  sake  of  other  things  ?  Is  it  to  hoard  it  or 
to  spend  it,  on  ourselves  or  others?  In  all  these  points,  we  find 
the  utmost  diversity  and  contradiction  both  of  feeling  and  practice. 
Certainly,  he  who  puts  his  money  into  a  strong-box,  and  he  who  puts 
it  into  a  dice-box  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  main-chance.  If  by  this  phrase  be  understood  a  principle  of 
self-preservation,  I  grant  that  while  we  live,  we  must  not  starve,  and 
that  necessity  has  no  law.  Beyond  this  point,  all  seems  nearly 
left  to  chance  or  whim ;  and  so  far  are  all  the  world  from  being 
agreed  in  their  definition  of  this  redoubtable  term,  that  one  half  of 
them  may  be  said  to  think  and  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
other. 

Avarice  is  the  miser's  dream,  as  fame  is  the  poet's.  A  calculation 
of  physical  profit  or  loss  is  almost  as  much  out  of  the  question  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  one  has  set  his  mind  on  gold,  the 
other  on  praise,  as  the  summum  bonum  or  object  of  his  bigoted  idolatry 
and  darling  contemplation,  not  for  any  private  and  sinister  ends.  It 
is  the  immediate  pursuit,  not  the  remote  or  reflex  consequence  that 
gives  wings  to  the  passion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reference  to  self  is 
either  case  that  fixes  and  concentrates  it,  but  not  a  gross  or  sordid 
one.  Is  not  the  desire  to  accumulate  and  leave  a  vast  estate  behind 
us  equally  romantic  with  the  desire  to  leave  a  posthumous  name 
behind  us  ?  I ^  not  the  desire  of  distinction,  of  something  to  be  known 
and  remembered  by,  the  paramount  consideration  ?  And  are  not  the 
privations  we  undergo,  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  we  make  for  either 
object,  nearly  akin  ?  A  child  makes  a  huge  snow-ball  to  show  his 
skill  and  perseverance  and  as  somethmg  to  wonder  at,  not  that  he 
can  swallow  it  as  an  ice,  or  warm  his  hands  at  it,  and  though  the  next 
day's  sun  will  dissolve  it ;  and  the  man  accumulates  a  pile  of  wealth 
for  the  same  reason  principally,  or  to  find  employment  for  his  time, 
his  imagination,  and  his  will.  I  deny  that  it  can  be  of  any  other  use 
to  him  to  watch  and  superintend  the  returns  of  millions,  than  to  watch 
the  returns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  calculate  their  distances,  or 
to  contemplate  eternity,  or  infinity,  or  the  sea,  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  or  any  other  object  that  excites  curiosity  and  interest  from 
its  magnitude  and  importance.     Do  we  not  look  at  the  most  barren 
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mouDtain  with  thrilling  awe  and  wonder  ?  And  is  it  strange  that  we 
should  gaze  at  a  mountain  of  gold  with  satisfaction,  when  we  can 
besides  say,  *  This  is  ours,  with  all  the  power  that  belongs  to  it  ? ' 
Eyery  passion,  however  plodding  and  prosaic,  has  its  poetical  side  to 
it.  A  miser  is  the  true  alchemist,  or,  like  the  magician  in  his  cell, 
who  overlooks  a  mighty  experiment,  who  sees  dazzling  visions,  and 
who  wields  the  will  of  others  at  his  nod ;  but  to  whom  all  other 
hopes  and  pleasures  are  dead,  and  who  is  cut  off  from  all  connexion 
with  his  kind.  He  lives  in  a  splendid  hallucination,  a  waking 
trance,  and  so  far  it  is  well :  but  if  he  thinks  he  has  any  other  need 
or  use  for  all  this  endless  store  (any  more  than  to  swill  the  ocean) 
he  deceives  himself,  and  is  no  conjuror  after  all.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, mechanically  adding  to  his  stock,  and  fancying  that  great 
riches  is  great  gain,  that  every  particle  that  swells  the  heap  is  some- 
thing in  reserve  against  the  evil  day,  and  a  defence  against  that 
poverty  which  he  dreads  more,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  it ; 
as  the  more  giddy  the  height  to  which  we  have  attained,  the  more 
frightful  does  the  gulph  yawn  below — ^so  easily  does  habit  get  the 
mastery  of  reason,  and  so  nearly  is  passion  allied  to  madness !  *  But 
he  is  laying  up  for  his  heirs  and  successors.'  In  toiling  for  them, 
and  sacrificing  himself,  is  he  properly  attending  to  the  main- 
chancel 

This  is  the  turn  the  love  of  money  takes  in  cautious,  dry,  recluse, 
and  speculative  minds.  If  it  were  the  pure  and  abstract  love  of 
money,  it  could  take  no  other  turn  but  this.  But  in  a  different  class 
of  characters,  the  sociable,  the  vain,  and  imaginative,  it  takes  just  the 
contrary  one,  'oix.  to  expense,  extravagance,  and  ostentation.  It 
then  loves  to  display  itself  in  every  fantastic  shape  and  with  every 
reflected  lustre,  in  houses,  in  equipage,  in  dress,  in  a  retinue  of  friends 
and  dependants,  in  horses,  in  hounds — to  glitter  in  the  eye  of  fashion, 
to  be  echoed  by  the  roar  of  folly,  and  buoyed  up  for  a  while  like  a 
bubble  on  the  surfiice  of  vanity,  to  sink  all  at  once  and  irrecoverably 
into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Does  it  foresee  this  result  ? 
Does  it  care  for  it  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  calculating  principle 
that  can  neither  be  hood-winked  nor  bribed  from  its  duty  ?  Does  it 
do  nothing  for  us  in  this  critical  emergency  ?  It  is  blind,  deaf,  and 
insensible  to  all  but  the  noise,  confusion,  and  glare  of  objects  by 
which  it  is  fascinated  and  lulled  into  a  fatal  repose !  One  man  ruins 
himself  by  the  vanity  of  associating  with  lords,  another  by  his  love 
of  low  company,  one  by  his  fondness  for  building,  another  by  his 
rage  for  keeping  open  house  and  private  theatricals,  one  by  philo- 
sophical experiments,  another  by  embarking  in  every  ticklish  and 
fantastic  speculation  that  is  proposed  to  him,  one  throws  away  an 
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estate  od  a  law-suit,  another  on  a  die,  a  third  on  a  horse-race^  a 
fourth  on  virtu^  a  fifth  on  a  drab,  a  sixth  on  a  contested  electxon, 
&c.  There  is  no  dearth  of  instances  to  fill  the  page,  or  complete 
the  group  of  profound  calculators  and  inflexible  martyrs  to  the  mam- 
chance.  Let  any  of  these  discreet  and  well-adTised  persons  have  the 
veil  torn  from  their  darling  follies  by  experience,  and  be  gifted  with 
a  double  share  of  wisdom  and  a  second  fortune  to  dispose  of,  and 
each  of  them,  so  far  from  being  warned  by  experience  or  disaster, 
will  only  be  the  more  resolutely  bent  to  assert  the  independence  of 
his  choice,  and  throw  it  away  the  self-same  road  it  went  before,  od 
his  vanity  in  associating  with  lords,  on  his  love  of  low  company,  on 
his  fondness  for  building,  on  his  rage  for  keeping  open  house  or 
private  theatricals,  on  philosophical  experiments,  on  fiintastic  specda- 
tions,  on  a  law-suit,.  on  a  dice-box,  on  a  favourite  horse,  on  a  picture, 
on  a  mistress,  or  election  contest,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  of 
the  chapter  of  accidents  and  cros^-purposes.  There  is  an  admirable 
description  of  this  sort  of  infatuation  with  folly  and  ruin  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  account  of  Harrel  in  ^  Cecilia ; '  and  though  the  picture 
is  highly  wrought  and  carried  to  the  utmost  length,  yet  I  maintain 
that  the  principle  is  common.  I  myself  have  known  more  than  one 
individual  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  therefore  cannot  think  that 
the  deviations  from  the  line  of  strict  prudence  and  wisdom  are  so 
rare  or  trifling  as  the  theory  I  am  opposing  represents  them,  or  I 
must  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  acquaintance.  Out  of 
a  score  of  persons  of  this  class  I  could  mention  several  that  have 
ruined  their  fortunes  out  of  mere  freak,  others  that  are  in  a  state  of 
dotage  and  imbecility  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  all  they  are  wcMth. 
The  rest  care  nothing  about  the  matter.  So  that  this  boasted  and 
unfailing  attention  to  the  mam-chance  resolves  itself,  when  strong,  into 
mad  profusion  or  griping  penury,  or  if  weak,  is  null  and  yields  to 
other  motives.  Such  is  the  conclusion,  to  which  my  observation  of 
life  has  led  roe :  if  I  am  quite  wrong,  it  is  hard  that  in  a  world 
abounding  in  such  characters  I  should  not  have  met  with  a  single 
practical  philosopher.^ 

A  girl  in  a  country-town  resolves  never  to  marry  any  one  under 
a  duke  or  a  lord.     Good.     This  may  be  very  well  as  an  ebullition 

^  Mr.  BeDtham  proposes  to  new-model  the  penal  code,  on  the  principle  of  a 
cool  and  syftematic  calculation  of  contequencet.  Yet  of  all  phtlosophera,  the 
candidates  for  Panopticons  and  Penitentiaries  are  the  most  short-sighted  and 
refractory.  Punishment  has  scarcely  any  effect  upon  them.  Thieves  steal  under 
the  scaffold  ;  and  if  a  person's  previous  feelings  and  habits  do  not  prevent  his 
running  the  risk  of  the  gallows,  assuredly  the  fear  of  consequences,  or  his  haTing 
already  escaped  it,  with  all  the  good  resolutions  he  may  have  made  on  the  occa- 
sion, will  not  prevent  his  exposing  himself  to  it  a  second  time.     It  is  true,  most 
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of  spleen  or  Tanity ;  but  is  there  much  common  sense  or  regard  to 
her  own  satisfaction  in  it  ?  Were  there  any  likelihood  of  her  succeed- 
ing in  her  resolution,  she  would  not  make  it :  for  it  is  the  very  dis- 
tinction to  be  attained  that  piques  her  ambition,  and  leads  her  to 
gratify  her  conceit  of  herself  by  affecting  to  look  down  on  any  lower 
matches.  Let  her  suffer  ever  so  much  mortification  or  chagrin  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  scheme,  it  only  confirms  her  the  more  in  it : 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  the  shame  of  owning  herself  defeated, 
increase  with  every  new  disappointment  and  year  of  painful  pro- 
bation. At  least  this  is  the  case  while  there  is  any  chance  left. 
But  what,  after  all,  is  this  haughty  and  ridiculous  pretension  founded 
on  ?  Is  it  owing  to  a  more  commanding  view  and  a  firmer  grasp  of 
consequences,  or  of  her  own  interest?  No  such  thing:  she  is  as 
much  captivated  by  the  fancied  sound  of  ^  my  lady,'  and  dazzled  by 
the  image  of  a  coronet-coach,  as  the  girl  who  marries  a  footman  is 
smit  with  his  broad  shoulders,  laced  coat,  and  rosy  cheeks.  ^  But 
why  must  I  be  always  in  extremes?  Few  misses  make  vows  of 
celibacy  or  marry  their  footmen.'  Take  then  the  broad  question  : — 
Do  they  generally  marry  from  the  convictions  of  the  understanding, 
or  make  the  choice  that  is  most  likely  to  ensure  their  future  happi- 
ness, or  that  they  themselves  approve  afterwards  ?  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative ;  and  yet  love  and  marriage  are  among  the 
weightiest  and  most  serious  concerns  of  life.  Mutual  regard,  good 
temper,  good  sense,  good  character,  or  a  conformity  of  tastes  and 
dispositions,  have  notoriously  and  lamentably  little  to  say  in  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  most  frequently  those  things  that  pique  and  pro- 
voke opposition,  instead  of  those  which  promise  concord  and  sympathy, 
that  decide  the  choice  and  inflame  the  will  by  the  love  of  conquest 
or  of  overcoming  difficulty.  Or  it  is  a  complexion,  or  a  fine  set  of 
teeth,  or  air,  or  dress,  or  a  fine  person,  or  false  calves,  or  affected 
consequence,  or  a  reputation  for  gallantry,  or  a  Bow  of  spirits,  or 
a  flow  of  words,  or  forward  coquetry,  or  assumed  indifference, 
something  that  appeals  to  the  senses,  the  fancy,  or  to  our  pride,  and 
determines  us  to  throw  away  our  happiness  for  life.  Neither  in  this 
case,  on  which  so  much  depends,  are  the  main-chance  and  our  real 
interest  by  any  means  the  same  thing. 

people  have  a  natural  aversion  to  being  hanged.  The  perseverance  of  cnlprits  in 
their  evil  courses  seems  a  fatality,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  what 
is  to  follow.  Mr.  Bentham  argues  that  all '  men  act  from  calculation,  even  mad- 
men reason.'  So  far  it  may  be  true  that  the  world  is  not  unlike  a  great  Bedlam, 
or  answers  to  the  title  of  an  old  play — '  A  Mad  World,  my  masters  ! '  This  is  our 
world,  but  not  his.  Life,  on  looking  back  to  it,  too  often  resembles  a  disturbed 
dream,  which  does  not  infer  its  having  been  guided  by  reason  m  its  progress. 
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*  Now  all  jt  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 
And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  would  prove, 
Many  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land. 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love/ ' — Old  BalUuL 

Or  take  the  passion  of  love  where  it  has  other  objects  and  con- 
sequences in  view.     Is  reason  any  match   for  the  ]X>ison  of  this 
passion,  where  it  has  been  once  imbibed  ?     I  might  just  as  well   be 
told  that  reason  is  a  cure  for  madness  or  the  bite  of  a  venomoos 
serpent.     Are  not  health,  fortune,  friends,  character,  peace  of  mind, 
every  thing  sacrificed  to  its  idlest  impulse  ?     Are  the  instances  rare, 
OT  are  they  not  common  and  tragical  ?     The  main-chance  does  not 
serve  the  turn  here.     Docs  the  prospect  of  certain  ruin  break  the 
fiiscination  to  its  frail  victim,  or  does  it  not  rather  enhance  and  precipi- 
tate the  result  ?     Or  does  it  not  render  the  conquest  more  easy  and 
secure  that  the  seducer  has  already  triumphed  over  and  deserted  a 
hundred    other   victims?     A   man   a  bonnes  fortunei   is   the    most 
irresistible  personage  in  the  lists  of  gallantry.     Take  drunkenness 
again,  that  vice  which  till  within  these  few  years  (and  even  still)  was 
fatal  to  the  health,  the  constitution,  the  fortunes  of  so  many  individuals, 
and  the  peace  of  so  many  families  in  Great  Britain.     I  would  ask 
what  remonstrance   of  friends,   what   lessons  of  experience,   what 
resolutions  of  amendment,  what  certainty  of  remorse  and  sufPeriDg, 
however  exquisite,  would  deter  the  confirmed  sot  (where  the  passion 
for  this   kind  of  excitement  had    once  become  habitual   and    the 
immediate  want  of  it  was  felt)  from  indulging  his  propensity  and 
taking  his  full  swing,  notwithstanding  the  severe  and  imminent  punish- 
ment to  follow  upon  his  incorrigible  excess  ?     The  consequence  of 
not  abstaining  from  his  favourite  beverage  is  not  doubtful  and  distant 
(a  thing  in  the  clouds)  but  close  at  his  side,  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  felt  perhaps  in  all  its  aggravations  the  very  morning,  yet  the 
recollection  of  this  and  of  the  next  day's  dawn  is  of  no  avail  against 
the  momentary  craving  and   headlong   impulse  given   by  the  first 
application  of  the  glass  to  his  lips.     The  present  temptation  is  indeed 
heightened  by  the  threatened  alternative.     I  know  this  as  a  nile,  that 
the  stronger  the  repentance,  the  surer  the  relapse  and   the   more 
hopeless  the  cure  !     The  being  ingrossed  by  the  present  moment,  by 
the  present  feeling,  whatever  it  be,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  the 

^  ['Have  I  not  seen  a  household  where  love  was  not?'  says  the  author  of  the 
'Betrothed;*  'where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good  will,  and  enough  of 
the  means  of  life,  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not  only  vain,  bot 
criminal } ' — '  I  would  take  the  Gkosfs  word  for  a  thousand  pound,*  or  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  any  man  living,  though  I  was  told  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  that 
Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  '  Dictionary,*  was  quite  as  great  a  man  !] 
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evident  cause  of  both.  Few  instances  have  been  heard  of,  of  a  final 
reformation  on  this  head.  Yet  it  is  a  clear  case ;  and  reason,  if  it 
were  that  Giant  that  it  is  represented  in  any  thing  but  ledgers  and 
books  of  accounts,  would  put  down  the  abuse  in  an  instant.  It  is 
true,  this  infirmity  is  more  particularly  chargeable  to  the  English  and 
to  other  Northern  nations,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment among  us  of  late  years ;  but  I  suspect  it  is  owing  to  a  change  of 
manners,  and  to  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  amusement  (without 
the  aid  of  ardent  spirits  flung  in  to  relieve  the  depression  of  our 
animal  spirits,)  more  than  to  the  excellent  treatises  which  have  been 
written  against  the  *  Use  of  Fermented  Liquors,'  or  to  an  increasing, 
tender  regard  to  our  own  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  in  the  breast 
of  individuals.  We  still  find  plenty  of  ways  of  tormenting  ourselves 
and  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  others !  I  will  say  nothing  of  a 
passion  for  gaming  here,  as  too  obvious  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
It  is  more  rare,  and  hardly  to  be  looked  on  as  epidemic  with  us. 
But  few  that  have  dabbled  in  this  vice  have  not  become  deeply 
involved,  and  few  (or  none)  that  have  done  so  have  ever  retraced 
their  steps  or  returned  to  sober  calculations  of  the  main-chance.  The 
majority,  it  is  true,  are  not  gamesters ;  but  where  the  passion  does 
exist,  it  completely  tyrannizes  over  and  stifles  the  voice  of  common 
sense,  reason,  and  humanity.  How  many  victims  has  the  point  of 
honour !  I  will  not  pretend  that,  as  matters  stand,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  fight  a  duel,  under  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain 
provocations,  even  in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  (though  this  again 
proves  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the  world  are  regulated 
by  a  mere  consideration  of  personal  safety  and  welfare) — but  I  do 
say  that  the  rashness  with  which  this  responsibility  is  often  incurred, 
and  the  even  seeking  for  trifling  causes  of  quarrel,  shows  any  thing 
but  a  consistent  regard  to  self-interest  as  a  general  principle  of  action, 
or  rather  betrays  a  total  recklessness  of  consequences,  when  opposed 
to  pique,  petulance,  or  passion. 

Bdfore  I  proceed  to  answer  a  principal  objection  (and  indeed  a 
staggering  one  at  first  sight)  I  will  mention  here  that  I  think  it 
strongly  confirms  my  view  of  human  nature,  that  men  form  their 
opinions  much  more  from  prejudice  than  reason.  The  proof  that 
they  do  so  is  that  they  form  such  opposite  ones,  when  the  abstract 
premises  and  independent  evidence  are  the  same.  How  few  Calvinists 
become  Lutherans!  How  few  Papists  Protestants!  How  few 
Tories  Whigs !  ^  Each  shuts  his  eyes  equally  to  ^cts  or  arguments, 
and  persists  m  the  view  of  the  subject  that   custom,  pride,   and 

*  Ctrtu  more  Whigs  become  Tories.  This  may  also  be  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily, though  not  very  rationally. 
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obtdnacy  dictate.  Interest  is  no  more  regarded  than  reason ;  for  it 
is  often  at  the  risk  both  of  life  and  fortune  that  these  opinions  have 
been  maintained,  and  it  is  uniformly  when  parties  ha^e  run  highest 
and  the  strife  has  been  deadliest  that  people  have  been  most  forward 
to  stake  their  existence  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  on  some 
unintelligible  dogma  or  article  of  an  old-fashioned  creed.  Half  the 
wars  and  fightings,  martyrdoms,  persecutions,  feuds,  antipathies,  heart- 
burnings in  the  world  hare  been  about  some  distinction,  *  some  trick 
not  worth  an  egg ' — so  ready  are  mankind  to  sacrifice  their  all  to  a 
mere  name !  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  good  of  our  souls  or  our 
welfare  in  a  future  state  of  being  is  a  rational  and  well-grounded 
motive  for  these  religious  extravagances.  And  this  is  true,  so  far  as 
religious  zeal  falls  in  with  men's  passions  or  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
A  bigot  was  formerly  ready  to  cut  his  neighbour's  throat  to  go  to 
Heaven,  but  not  so  ready  to  reform  his  own  life,  or  give  up  a  single 
▼ice  or  gratification  for  all  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  upon  it, 
and  of  which  his  faith  in  Holy  Church  did  not  suffer  him  to  doubt 
a  moment ! 

But  it  is  contended  here,  that  in  matters  not  of  doctrinal  specula- 
tion but  of  private  life  and  domestic  policy,  every  one  consults  and 
understands  his  own  interest;  that  whatever  other  hoUies  he  may 
have,  he  minds  this  as  the  main-object,  and  contrives  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  in  spite  of  seeming  inattention  and  real  difficulties.  *  If 
we  look  around  us'  (says  a  shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotchman)  'and 
take  examples  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  live,  we  shall 
find  that  allowing  for  occasional  exceptions,  diversities  and  singularities, 
the  nuttthchanee  is  still  stuck  to  with  rigid  and  unabated  pertinacity — 
the  accounts  are  wound  up  and  every  thing  is  right  at  the  year's  end, 
whatever  freaks  or  fancies  may  have  intervened  in  the  course  of  it. 
The  business  of  life  goes  on  (which  is  the  principal  thing)  and  every 
man's  house  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  This  is  the  case  in  Nichol- 
son-street, in  the  next  street  to  it,  and  in  the  next  street  to  that,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Edmburgh,  Scodand,  and  England  to  boot.'  This, 
I  allow,  is  a  home'thruit^  and  I  must  parry  it,  how  I  can.  It  is  a 
kind  of  heavy,  broad-wheeled  waggon  of  an  objection  that  makes  a 
formidable,  awkward  appearance,  and  takes  up  so  much  of  the  road, 
that  I  shall  have  a  lucky  escape  if  I  can  dash  by  it  in  my  light  travelling 
gig  without  being  upset  or  crushed  to  atoms.  The  persons  who  in  the 
present  instance  have  the  charge  of  it,  in  its  progress  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  are  a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  political  economist, 
an  opposition  editor,  and  an  ex-officio  surveyor  of  the  Customs — ^fearful 
odds  against  one  poor  metaphysician !  Their  machine  of  human 
life,  I  confess,   puts   me  a  little  in  mind  of  those   square-looking 
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caravans  one  sometimes  meets  on  the  road  in  which  they  transport 
wild  beasts  from  place  to  place ;  and  dolly  heavy,  safe,  and  flat  as 
they  look,  the  inmates  continue  their  old  habits,  the  monkeys  play 
their  tricks,  and  the  panthers  lick  their  jaws  for  human  blood,  though 
cramped  and  confined  in  their  excursions.     So  the  vices  and  follies, 
when  they  cannot  break   loose,  do  their  worst  inside  this  formal 
conveyance,  the  nudn-chanee.     As  this  ovation  is  to  pass  up  High- 
street,  for  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  capital,  I  should  wish  it  to 
stop  at  the  shop-door  of  Mr.  Bartholine  Saddletree,  to  see  if  he  is 
at  home  or  in  the  courts.     Also,  to  inquire  whether  the  suit  of  Peter 
Peebles  is  yet  ended ;  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel,  how  many 
of  the  Highland  lairds  or  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  were 
out  in  the  fifteen  and  the  forty-five,  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  good  cause  from  an  eye  to  the  nutin-chance  ?     The  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  would  have  scorned  such  a  suggestion ;  nay,  it  would 
have  been  below  Balmawhapple  or  even  Killancureit.     But  *  the  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  that  of  sophists,  economists,  and  calculators 
has  succeeded.'     I  should  say  that  the  risk,  the  secrecy,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  leaders  having  their  heads  stuck  on  Temple-Bar,  and 
their  estates  confiscated,  were  among  the  foremost  causes  dhat  inflamed 
their   zeal   and   stirred   their  blood   to  the   enterprise.     Hardship, 
danger,  exile,  death, — these  words  *  smack  of  honour,'  more  than  the 
mmthchance.      The  modern  Scotch  may  be  loyal  on  this  thriving 
principle :  their  ancestors  found  their  loyalty  a  very  losing  concern. 
Yet  they  persevered  in  it  till  and  long  after  it  became  a  desperate 
cause.     But  patriotism  and  loyalty  (true  or  false)  are  important  and 
powerful  principles  in  human  affairs,  though  not  always  selfish  and 
calculating.     Honour  is  one  great  standard-bearer  and  puissant  leader 
in  the  struggle  of  human  life ;  and  less  than  honour  (a  nickname  or  a 
bugbear)  is  enough  to  set  the  multitude  together  by  the  ears,  whether 
in  civil,  religious,  or  private  brawls.    [But  to  return  to  our  Edinburgh 
shop-keepers,  those  practical  models  of  wisdom,  and  authentic  epitomes 
of  human  nature.     Say  that  by  their  *  canny  ways  and  pawky  looks ' 
they  keep  their  names  out  of  the  *  Gazette,'  yet  still  care  (not  the 
less  perhaps)  mounts  behind  their  counters,  and  sits  in  their  back- 
shops.     A  tradesman  is  not  a  bankrupt  at  the  year's  end.     But  what 
does  it  signify,  if  he  is  hen-pecked  in  the  mean  time,  or  quarrels  with 
his  wife,  or  beats  his  apprentices,  or  has  married  a  woman  twice  as 
old  as  himself  for  her  money,  or  has  been  jilted  by  his  maid,  or 
fuddles  himself  every  night,  or  is  laying  in  an  apoplexy  by  over- 
eating himself,  or  is  believed  by  nobody,  or  is  a  furious  Whig  or 
Tory,  or  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  or  one  envious  of  the  success  of  his 
neighbours,  or  dissatisfied  with  his  own,  or  surly,  or  eaten  up  with 
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indolence  and  procrastination,  never  easy  but  bashful  and  awkward  in 
company  (though  with  a  vast  desire  to  shine)  or  has  some  personal 
defect  or  weak  side  on  which  the  Devil  is  sure  to  assail  him,  and  the 
venting  his  spIeeD  and  irritability  on  which,  through  some  loop-hole 
or  other,  makes  the  real  business  and  torment  of  his  life — ^that  of  his 
shop  may  go  on  as  it  pleases.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  reason  and 
the  triumph  of  the  sovereign  good,  where  there  are  no  strong  passions 
to  disturb,  or  no  great  vices  to  sully  it !  The  humours  collect,  the 
will  will  have  head,  the  petty  passions  ferment,  and  we  start  some 
grievance  or  other,  and  hunt  it  down  every  hour  in  the  day,  or  the 
machine  of  stUUife  could  not  go  on  even  in  North  Britain.  But  were 
I  to  grant  the  full  force  and  extent  of  the  objection,  I  should  still 
say  that  it  does  not  bear  upon  my  view  of  the  subject  or  general 
assertion,  that  reason  is  an  unequal  match  for  passion.  Business  is 
a  kind  of  gaoler  or  task-master,  that  keeps  its  vassals  in  good  order 
while  they  are  under  its  eye,  as  the  slave  or  culprit  performs  his  task 
with  the  whip  hanging  over  him,  and  punishment  immediately  to 
follow  neglect ;  but  the  question  is,  what  he  would  do  with  his 
recovered  freedom,  or  what  course  the  mind  will  for  the  most  part 
pursue,  when  in  the  range  of  its  general  conduct  it  has  its  choice  to 
make  between  a  distant,  doubtful,  sober,  rational  good  ^or  average 
state  of  being),  and  some  one  object  of  comparatively  little  valae, 
that  strikes  the  senses,  flatters  our  pride,  gives  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  has  all  the  strength  of  passion  and  inclination  on  its  side. 
The  nuun-cbance  then  is  a  considerable  exception,  but  not  a  fair  one  or 
a  case  in  point,  since  it  falls  under  a  different  head  and  line  of 
argument.]  The  fault  of  reason  in  general,  (which  takes  in  the 
wboU  instead  oi  partly)  is  that  objects,  though  of  the  utmost  extent 
and  importance,  are  not  defined  and  tangible.  This  fault  cannot 
be  found  with  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  not  a 
mere  dry,  abstract,  undefined,  speculative,  however  steady  and 
well-founded  conviction  of  the  understanding.  It  has  other  levers 
and  pulleys  to  enforce  it,  besides  those  of  reason  and  reflection.  As 
follows : — 

I .  The  value  of  money  is  positive  or  specific.  The  interest  in  it 
is  a  sort  of  mathematical  interest,  reducible  to  number  and  quantity. 
Ten  is  always  more  than  one  ;  a  part  is  never  greater  than  the  whole ; 
the  good  we  seek  or  attain  in  this  way  has  a  technical  denomination, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  in  matters  of  strict  calculation,  the  principle 
of  calculation  will  naturally  bear  great  sway.  The  returns  of  profit 
and  loss  are  regular  and  mechanical,  and  the  operations  of  business,  or 
the  nuun-chanee^  are  so  too.  But,  commonly  speaking,  we  jadge  by 
the  degree  of  excitement,  not  by  the  ultimate  quantity.     Thus  we 
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prefer  a  draught  of  nectar  to  the  recovery  of  our  health,  [and  are  on 
most  occasions  ready  to  exclaim, — 

*  An  ounce  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour.*] 

Yet  there  is  a  point  at  which  self-will  and  humour  stop.  A  man  will 
take  brandy,  which  is  a  kind  of  slow  poison^  but  he  will  not  take 
actual  poison,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  however  slow  the  operation  or 
bewitching  the  taste ;  because  here  the  effect  is  absolutely  fixed  and 
certain,  not  variable,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  elude  or 
trifle  with  it.  I  see  no  courage  in  battle,  but  in  going  on  what  is 
called  the  forlorn  hope. 

2.  Business  is  also  an  affair  of  habit :  it  calls  for  incessant  and 
daily  application;  and  what  was  at  first  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
supply  our  wants,  becomes  often  a  matter  of  necessity  to  employ  our 
time.  The  man  of  business  wants  work  for  his  head ;  the  labourer 
and  mechanic  for  his  hands ;  so  that  the  love  of  action,  of  difficulty 
and  competition,  the  stimulus  of  success  or  failure,  is  perhaps  as 
strong  an  ingredient  in  men's  ordinary  pursuits  as  the  love  of  gain. 
We  find  persons  pursuing  science,  or  any  bobhy-horsical  whim  or 
handicraft  that  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to,  or  persevering  in  a  losing 
concern,  with  just  the  same  ardour  and  obstinacy.  As  to  the  choice 
of  a  pursuit  in  life,  a  man  may  not  be  forward  to  engage  in  business, 
but  being  once  in,  does  not  like  to  turn  back  amidst  the  pity  of  friends 
and  the  derision  of  enemies.  How  difficult  is  it  to  prevent  those 
who  have  a  turn  for  any  art  or  science  from  going  into  these 
unprofitable  pursuits !  Nay,  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  prevent  those 
who  have  no  turn  that  way,  but  prefer  starving  to  a  certain  income  ! 
If  there  is  one  in  a  family  brighter  than  the  rest,  he  is  immediately 
designed  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Really,  the  dull  and 
plodding  people  of  the  world  have  not  much  reason  to  boast  of  their 
superior  wisdom  or  numbers  :  they  are  in  an  involuntary  majority ! 

3.  The  value  of  money  is  an  exchangeable  value:  that  is,  this 
pursuit  is  available  towards  and  convertible  into  a  great  many  others. 
A  person  is  in  want  of  money,  and  mortgages  an  estate,  to  throw  it 
away  upon  a  round  of  entertainments  and  company.  The  passion  or 
motive  here  is  not  a  hankering  after  money,  but  society,  and  the 
individual  will  ruin  himself  for  this  object.  Another,  who  has  the 
same  passion  for  show  and  a  certain  style  of  living,  tries  to  gain  a 
fortune  in  trade  to  indulge  it,  and  only  goes  to  work  iu  a  more 
round-about  way.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  common  mechanic  at 
Manchester,  who  laid  out  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  week  in 
hiring  a  horse  and  livery-servant  to  ride  behind  him  to  Stockport  every 
Sunday,  and  to  dine  there  at  an  ordinary  like  a  gentleman.     The 
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patiM  bestowed  upon  the  nuun-chance  here  was  only  a  cover  for  another 
object,  which  exercised  a  ridiculous  predominance  over  his  mind. 
Money  will  purchase  a  horse,  a  house,  a  picture,  leisure,  dissipation, 
or  whatever  the  individual  has  a  fancy  for  that  is  to  be  purchased ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  fond  of  all  these,  or  of  whatever  will 
promote  his  real  interest,  because  he  is  fond  of  money,  but  that  he  has 
a  passion  for  some  one  of  these  objects,  to  which  he  would  probably 
sacrifice  all  the  rest,  and  his  own  peace  and  happiness  into  the  bargain. 

4.  The  masn-cbance  is  an  instrument  of  various  passions,  hut  is 
directly  opposed  to  none  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of 
indolence  or  the  vis  inertiitf  which  of  itself  is  seldom  strong  enough 
to  master  it,  without  the  aid  of  some  other  incitement.  A  barrister 
sticks  to  his  duty  as  long  as  he  has  only  his  love  of  ease  to  prevent ; 
but  he  flings  up  his  briefs,  or  neglects  them,  if  he  thinks  he  can 
make  a  figure  in  Parliament.  [A  servant-girl  stays  in  her  place  and 
does  her  work,  though  perhaps  lazy  and  slatternly,  because  no 
immediate  temptation  occurs  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
necessity  of  gaining  her  bread,  but  she  goes  away  with  a  bastard- 
child,  because  here  passion  and  desire  come  into  play,  though 
the  consequence  is  that  she  loses  not  only  her  place,  but  her 
character  and  every  prospect  in  life.]  No  one  flings  away  the  main- 
ehance  without  a  motive,  any  more  than  he  voluntarily  walks  into  the 
(ire  or  breaks  his  neck  out  of  window.  A  man  must  live ;  the  first 
step  is  a  point  of  necessity  :  every  man  would  live  well ;  the  second  is 
a  point  of  luxury.  The  having,  or  even  acquiring  wealth  does  not 
prevent  our  enjoying  it  in  various  ways.  A  man  may  give  his 
mornings  to  business,  and  his  evenings  to  pleasure.  There  is  no 
contradiction ;  nor  does  he  sacrifice  his  ruling  passion  by  this,  any 
more  than  the  man  of  letters  by  study,  or  the  soldier  by  an  attention 
to  discipline.  Reason  and  passion  are  opposed,  not  passion  and 
business.  The  sot,  the  glutton,  the  debauchee,  the  gamester,  must  all 
have  money,  to  make  their  own  use  of  it,  and  they  may  indulge  all 
these  passions  and  their  avarice  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  when 
the  last  becomes  the  ruling  passion  that  it  puts  a  prohibition  on  the 
others.  In  that  case,  every  thing  else  is  lost  sight  of;  but  it  is 
seldom  carried  to  this  length,  or  when  it  is,  it  is  far  from  being 
another  name,  either  in  its  means  or  ends,  for  reason,  sense,  or 
happiness,  as  I  have  already  shown. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  ambition  or  virtue,  or  scarcely 
of  the  pursuits  of  fame  or  intellect.  Yet  all  these  are  important  and 
respectable  divisions  of  the  map  of  human  life.  Who  ever  charged 
Mr.  Pitt  with  a  want  of  common  sense,  because  he  did  not  die  worth 
a  plum  ?     Had  it  been  proposed  to  Lord  Byron  to  forfeit  every  penny 
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of  his  estate,  or  every  particle  of  his  reputation,  would  he  have 
hesitated  to  part  with  the  former  ?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  character, 
a  stain  upon  honour,  that  is  felt  as  a  severer  blow  than  any  reverse  of 
fortune  ?  Do  not  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  city  marry  for  a  title, 
and  think  themselves  well  off?  Are  there  not  patriots  who  think  or 
dream  all  their  lives  about  their  country's  good ;  philanthropists  who 
rave  about  liberty  and  humanity  at  a  certain  yearly  loss  ?  Are  there 
not  studious  men,  who  never  once  thought  of  bettering  their  circum- 
stances ?  Are  not  the  liberal  professions  held  more  respectable  than 
business,  though  less  lucrative?  Might  not  most  people  do  better 
than  they  do,  but  that  they  postpone  their  interest  to  their  indolence, 
their  taste  for  reading,  their  love  of  pleasure,  or  other  pursuits? 
And  is  it  not  generally  understood  that  all  men  can  make  a  fortune  or 
succeed  in  the  main-chance^  who  have  but  that  one  idea  in  their  heads  ?  ^ 
Lastly,  are  there  not  those  who  pursue  or  husband  wealth  for  their 
own  good,  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  or  the  relief  of  the  distressed  ? 
But  as  the  examples  are  rare,  and  might  be  supposed  to  make  against 
myself,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  them.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
vindicate  or  apologize  for  my  first  position — 

'  Masterless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths — ' 

or  if  not  to  make  good  my  ground,  to  march  out  with  flying  colours 
and  beat  of  drum ! 


SELF-LOVE  AND  BENEVOLENCE 

TAe  New  Montkfy  Magamne,  ]  [October  and  Decembery  1 8  28. 

j1.  For  my  part,  I  think  Helvetius  has  made  it  clear  that  self-love 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  actions,  even  of  those  which  are  apparently 
the  most  generous  and  disinterested. 

B.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  Helvetius  has 
made  this  clear,  nor  what  you  mean  by  self-love. 

j1.  Why,  was  not  he  the  first  who  explained  to  the  world  that  in 
gratifying  others,  we  gratify  ourselves ;  that  though  the  result  may  be 
different,  the  motive  is  really  the  same,  and  a  selfish  one ;  and  that 
if  we  had  not  more  pleasure  in  performing  what  are  called  friendly 
or  virtuous  actions  than  the  contrary,  they  would  never  enter  our 
thoughts  ? 

^  I  have  said  somewhere,  that  all  profetsions  that  do  not  make  money  breed  are 
careless  and  extravagant.  This  is  not  true  of  lawyers,  &c.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  this  is  the  case  with  all  those  that  by  the  regularity  of  their  returns  do  not 
afford  a  prospect  of  realizing  an  independence  by  frugality  and  industry. 
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B.  Certainly  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  this  discovery  (if  it  be  one) 
than  you  are,  Hobbes  and  Mandeviile  long  before  him  asserted  die 
same  thing  in  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal  manner;  ^  and 
Butler,  in  the  Notes  and  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  had  also  long 
before  answered  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

^.  Ay,  indeed  !  pray  how  so  ? 

B.  By  giving  the  commonsefuc  answer  to  the  question  which  I 
have  just  asked  of  you. 

j1.  And  what  is  that  ?     I  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 

B,  Why,  that  self-love  means,  both  in  common  and  philosophical 
speech,  the  love  of  self, 

A.  To  be  sure,  there  needs  no  ghost  to  teH  us  that, 

B,  And  yet,  simple  as  it  is,  both  you  and  many  great  philoaophen 
seem  to  have  overlooked  it. 

ji.  You  are  pleased  to  be  obscure — unriddle  for  the  sake  of  the 
vulgar. 

B.  Well  then.  Bishop  Butler's  statement  in  the  volume  I  have 
mentioned 

ji.  May  I  ask,  is  it  the  author  of  the  Analogy  you  speak  of? 

B.  The  same,  but  an  entirely  different  and  much  more  valuable 
work.  His  position  is,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party  go 
to  prove  that  in  all  our  motives  and  actions  it  is  the  individual  indeed 
who  loves  or  is  interested  in  somethings  but  not  in  the  sniallest 
degree  (which  yet  seems  necessary  to  make  out  the  full  import  of 
the  compound  *  sound  significant,'  self-love)  that  that  something  is 
himself  By  self-love  is  surely  implied  not  only  that  it  is  I  who  feel 
a  certain  passion,  desire,  good-will,  and  so  forth,  but  that  I  feel  this 
good-will  towards  myself — in  other  words,  that  I  am  both  the  person 
feeling  the  attachment,  and  the  object  of  it.  In  short,  the  con- 
troversy between  self-love  and  benevolence  relates  not  to  the  person 
who  loves,  but  to  the  person  beloved — otherwise,  it  is  Bat  and  puerile 
nonsense.  There  must  always  be  some  one  to  feel  the  love,  that 's 
certain,  or  else  there  could  be  no  love  of  one  thing  or  another — so 
far  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  given  individual  who  feels, 
thinks,  and  acts  in  all  possible  cases  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting 
— *  there  needs,'  according  to  your  own  allusion,  <no  ghost  come 

1  <I1  a  manque  au  plus  grand  philotophe  qu'aient  eu  let  Francait,  de  vivre  dans 
quelque  solitude  des  Alpes,  dans  quelqne  sejour  eloigne,  et  de  lancer  dela  aon  livie 
dans  Paris  sans  y  venir  jamais  lui-meme.  Rousseau  avait  trop  de  sensibilite  cc 
trop  peu  de  raison,  Buflbn  trop  d'hypocrisie  \  son  jardin  des  plantes,  Voltaire  trop 
d'enfantillage  dans  la  tete,  pour  pouvoir  juger  le  principe  d'Helvetiua.' — Dt 
VAmour^  tom.  2.  p.  230. 

My  friend  Mr.  Beyle  here  lays  too  much  stress  on  a  borrowed  verbal  fallacy. 
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from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that ' — but  whether  the  said  individual  in  so 
doing  always  thinks  of^  feels  for^  and  acts  vnth  a  view  to  himself^ 
that  is  a  very  important  question,  and  the  only  real  one  at  issue ;  and 
the  very  statement  of  which,  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible  form,  gives 
at  once  the  proper  and  inevitable  answer  to  it.  Self-love,  to  mean 
any  thing,  must  have  a  double  meaning,  that  is,  must  not  merely 
signify  love,  but  love  defined  and  directed  in  a  particular  manner, 
having  seff"  for  its  object,  reflecting  and  reacting  upon  self\  but  it  is 
downright  and  intolerable  trifling  to  persist  that  the  love  or  concern 
which  we  feel  for  another  still  has  self  for  its  object,  because  it  is  we 
who  feel  it*  The  same  sort  of  quibbling  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  I  am  thinking  of  any  other  person,  I  am  notwith- 
standing thinking  of  myself,  because  it  /  who  have  his  image  in  my 
mind. 

j1.  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  the  connection. 

B.  I  wish  you  would  pobt  out  the  distinction.  Or  let  me  ask 
you — Suppose  you  were  to  observe  me  looking  frequently  and 
earnestly  at  myself  in  the  glass,  would  you  not  be  inclined  to  laugh, 
and  say  that  this  was  vanity  ? 

A,  I  might  be  half-tempted  to  do  so. 

B.  Well ;  and  if  you  were  to  find  me  admiring  a  fine  picture,  or 
speaking  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  person  or  qualities  of  another, 
would  you  not  set  it  down  equally  to  an  excess  of  coxcombry  and 
self-conceit  ? 

j1.  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  I  do  so  ? 

B*  Nay,  how  should  you  do  otherwise  upon  your  own  principles  ? 
For  if  sympathy  with  another  is  to  be  construed  into  self-love  because 
it  is  I  who  feel  it,  surely,  by  the  same  rule,  my  admiration  and  praise 
of  another  must  be  resolved  into  self-praise  and  self-admiration,  and  I 
am  the  whole  time  delighted  with  myself,  to  wit,  with  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  while  I  pretend  to  be  delighted  with  another. 
Another's  limbs  are  as  much  mine,  who  contemplate  them,  as  his 
feelings. 

A.  Now,  my  good  friend,  you  go  too  far :  I  can't  think  you  serious* 

B»  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  I  have  a  most  grave  Bishop  (equal  to  a 
whole  Bench)  on  my  side  ? 

A,  What !  is  this  illustration  of  the  looking-glass  and  picture  his  ? 
I  thought  it  was  in  your  own  far-fetched  manner. 

B.  And  why  far-fetched  ? 

A,  Because  nobody  can  think  of  calling  the  praise  of  another  self- 
conceit — the  words  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  language. 

B.  Nobody  has  thought  of  confounding  them  hitherto,  and  yet 
they  sound  to  me  as  like  as  selfishness  and  generosity.     If  our  vanity 
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can  be  brought  to  admire  others  disiDterestedly,  I  do  not  lee  bat  oor 
good-nature  may  be  taught  to  serve  them  as  disinterestedly.  Gram 
me  but  this,  that  self-lore  signifies  not  simply,  'I  lore,'  but  requires  to 
have  this  further  addition,  <  I  Xoyt  myself ^^  understood  in  order  to  make 
sense  or  grammar  of  it,  and  I  defy  you  to  make  one  or  the  other  tk 
Helvetius's  theory,  if  you  will  needs  have  it  to  be  hia.  If,  at 
Fielding  says,  all  our  passions  are  selfish  merely  because  they  arc 
o»rx,  then  in  hating  another  we  must  be  said  to  hate  ouraelTes,  jutt  at 
wisely  as  in  loving  another,  we  are  said  to  be  actuated  by  self-love.  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  foolery.  I  respect  that  fine  old  aturdy 
fellow  Hobbes,  or  even  the  acute  pertinacious  sophistry  of  Maude- 
▼ille;  but  1  do  not  like  the  flimsy,  self-satisfied  repetition  of  an 
absurdity,  which  with  its  originality  has  lost  all  its  piquancy. 

j1.  You  have,  I  know,  very  little  patience  with  others  who  dificr 
from  you,  nor  are  you  a  very  literaJ  reporter  of  the  argumento  of 
those  who  happen  to  be  on  your  side  of  the  question.  You  were 
about  to  tell  me  the  substance  of  Butler's  answer  to  HelTetins'i 
theory,  if  we  can  let  the  anachronism  pass  ;  and  I  have  as  jet  only 
heard  certain  quaint  and  verbal  distinctions  of  your  own.  I  must 
still  think  that  the  most  disinterested  actions  proceed  from  a  selfish 
motive.  A  man  feels  distress  at  the  sight  of  a  beggar,  and  he  pans 
with  his  money  to  remove  this  uneasiness.  If  he  did  not  feel  this 
distress  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  take  no  steps  to  relieve  the  other's 
wants. 

B,  And  pray,  does  he  feel  this  distress  in  his  own  mind  out  of 
love  to  himself,  or  solely  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid 
of  it  ?  The  first  move  in  the  game  of  mutual  obligation  is  evidently  a 
social,  not  a  selfish  impulse,  and  I  might  rest  the  dispute  here  and 
insist  upon  going  no  farther  till  this  step  is  got  over,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  already  told  you  the  substance  of  Butler's  answer 
to  this  common-place  and  plausible  objection.  He  says,  in  his  fine 
broad  manly  and  yet  unpretending  mode  of  stating  a  question,  that  a 
living  being  may  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  either  by  mere  sensations, 
having  no  reference  to  any  one  else,  or  else  that  having  an  idea  and 
foresight  of  the  consequences  to  others,  he  is  influenced  by  and 
interested  in  those  consequences  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  ctistinct 
connexion  with  his  own  ultimate  good,  in  both  which  cases,  seeing 
that  the  motives  and  actions  have  both  their  origin  and  end  in  self, 
they  may  and  must  be  properly  denominated  selfish.  But  where  the 
motive  is  neither  physically  nor  morally  selfish,  that  is,  where  the 
impulse  to  act  is  neither  excited  by  a  physical  sensation  nor  by  a 
reflection  on  the  consequence  to  accrue  to  the  individual,  it  must  be 
hard  to  say  in  what  sense  it  can  be  called  so,  except  in  that  sense 
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already  exploded,  namely,  that  which  would  infer  that  an  impulae  of 
any  kind  is  selfish  merely  because  it  acts  upon  some  one,  or  that 
before  we  can  entertain  disinterested  sympathy  with  another,  we  must 
feel  no  sympathy  at  all.  Benevolence,  generosity,  compassion,  friend- 
ship, &c.  imply,  says  the  Bishop,  that  we  take  an  immediate  and 
unfeigned  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others ;  that  their  pleasures  give 
U8  pleasure ;  that  their  pains  give  us  pain,  barely  to  know  of  them, 
and  from  no  thought  about  ourselves.  But  no  !  retort  the  advocates 
of  self-love,  this  is  not  enough:  before  any  person  can  pretend  to  the 
title  of  benevolent,  generous,  and  so  on,  he  must  prove,  that  so  far 
from  taking  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  he  has  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  he  is  perfectly  indifferent 
to  their  weal  or  woe ;  and  then  taking  infinite  pains  and  making 
unaccountable  sacrifices  for  their  good  without  caring  one  farthing 
about  them,  he  might  pass  for  heroic  and  disinterested.  But  if  he 
lets  it  appear  he  has  the  smallest  good-will  towards  them  and  acts 
upon  it,  he  then  becomes  a  merely  selfish  agent ;  so  that  to  establish  a 
character  for  generosity,  compassion,  humanity,  6cc.  in  any  of  his 
actions,  he  must  first  plainly  prove  that  he  never  felt  the  slightest 
twinge  of  any  of  these  passions  thrilling  in  his  bosom.  This,  accord- 
ing to  my  author,  is  requiring  men  to  act  not  from  charitable  motives, 
but  from  no  motives  at  all.  Such  reasoning  has  not  an  appearance  of 
philosophy,  but  rather  of  drivelling  weakness  or  of  tacit  irony.  For 
my  part,  I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  strain  of  generosity  than  that 
which  justly  and  truly  says,  Nihil  humani  d  me  aUenum  puto — but, 
according  to  your  modern  French  friends  and  my  old  English  ones, 
there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the  most  sordid  selfishness ; 
for  the  instant  a  man  takes  an  interest  in  another's  welfare,  he  makes 
it  his  own,  and  all  the  merit  and  disinterestedness  is  gone.  *  Greater 
love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  he  should  give  his  life  for  his  friend.' 
It  must  be  rather  a  fanciful  sort  of  self-love  that  at  any  time  sacrifices 
its  own  acknowledged  and  obvious  interests  for  the  sake  of  another. 

A,  Not  in  the  least.  The  expression  you  have  just  used  explains 
the  whole  mystery,  and  I  think  you  must  allow  this  yourself.  The 
moment  I  sympathise  with  another,  I  do  in  strictness  make  his 
interest  my  own.  The  two  things  on  this  supposition  become  in- 
separable, and  my  gratification  is  identified  with  his  advantage. 
Every  one,  in  short,  consults  his  particular  taste  and  inclination, 
whatever  may  be  its  bias,  or  acts  from  the  strongest  motive. 
Regulus,  as  Helvetius  has  so  ably  demonstrated,  would  not  have 
returned  to  Carthage,  but  that  the  idea  of  dishonour  gave  him  more 
uneasiness  than  the  apprehension  of  a  violent  death. 

B.  That  is,  had  he  not  preferred  the  honour  of  his  country  to  his 
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own  interest.  Surely^  when  self-love  by  all  accounts  takes  so  ▼erj 
wide  a  range  and  embraces  entirely  new  objects  of  a  character  so 
utterly  opposed  to  its  general  circumscribed  and  paltry  routine  of 
action,  it  would  be  as  well  to  designate  it  by  some  new  and  appro- 
priate appellation,  unless  it  were  meant,  by  the  intervention  of  the  old 
and  ambiguous  term,  to  confound  the  important  practical  distinctioii 
which  subsists  between  the  puny  circle  of  a  man's  phpical  eensatioos 
and  private  interests  and  the  whole  world  of  virtue  and  honour^  and 
thus  to  bring  back  the  last  gradually  and  disingenuously  within  the 
verge  of  the  former.  Things  without  names  are  unapt  to  take  root 
in  the  human  mind  :  we  are  prone  to  reduce  nature  to  the  dimensioDi 
of  language.  If  a  feeling  of  a  refined  and  romantic  character  is 
expressed  by  a  gross  and  vulgar  name,  our  habitual  associations  will 
be  sure  to  degrade  the  first  to  the  level  of  the  last,  instead  of  con- 
forming to  a  forced  and  technical  definition.  But  I  beg  to  deny, 
not  only  that  the  objects  in  this  case  are  the  same,  but  that  the 
principle  is  similar. 

y/.  Do  you  then  seriously  pretend  that  the  end  of  sympathy  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  the  momentary  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  distress  of 
another  ? 

B*  And  has  that  uneasiness,  I  again  ask,  its  source  in  self-love? 
If  self-love  were  the  only  principle  of  action,  we  ought  to  receive  no 
uneasiness  from  the  pains  of  others,  we  ought  to  be  wholly  exempt 
from  any  such  weakness :  or  the  least  that  can  be  required  to  give 
the  smallest  shadow  of  excuse  to  this  exclusive  theory  is,  that  the 
instant  the  pain  was  communicated  by  our  foolish,  indiscreet  sympathy, 
we  should  think  of  nothing  but  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  possible^  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  as  a  mechanical  instinct.  If  the  pain  of  sympathy, 
as  soon  as  it  arose,  was  decompounded  from  the  objects  which  gave 
it  birth,  and  acted  upon  the  brain  or  nerves  solely  as  a  detadbcd, 
desultory  feeling,  or  abstracted  sense  of  uneasiness,  from  which  the 
mind  shrunk  with  its  natural  aversion  to  pain,  then  I  would  allow 
that  the  impulse  in  this  case,  having  no  reference  to  the  good  of 
another,  and  seeking  only  to  remove  a  present  inconvenience  from  the 
individual,  would  still  be  properly  self-love :  but  no  such  process  of 
abstraction  takes  place.  The  feeling  of  compassion,  as  it  first  enters 
the  mind,  so  it  continues  to  act  upon  it  in  conjunction  with  the  idea 
of  what  another  suffers ;  refers  every  wish  it  forms  or  every  efibrt  it 
makes,  to  the  removal  of  pain  from  a  fellow-creature,  and  is  only 
satisfied  when  it  believes  this  end  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  a 
blind,  physical  repugnance  to  pain,  as  affecting  ourselves,  but 
rational  or  intelligible  conception  of  it  as  existing  out  of  ourselves, 
that  prompts  and  sustains  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  humanity.    Nor 
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can  it  be  otherwise^  while  man  is  the  creature  of  imagination  and 
reason,  and  has  faculties  that  implicate  him  (whether  he  will  or  not) 
in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  and  bind  up  his  fate  with  theirs. 
Why,  then,  when  an  action  or  feeling  is  neither  in  its  commencement 
nor  progress,  nor  ultimate  objects,  (&ctated  by  or  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  self-love,  bestow  the  name  where  every  thing  but  the  name  is 
\^anting  ? 

A.  I  must  give  you  fair  warning,  that  in  this  last  tirade  you  have 
more  than  once  gone  beyond  my  comprehension.  Your  distinctions 
are  too  fine-drawn,  and  there  is  a  want  of  relief  in  the  expression. 
Are  you  not  getting  back  to  what  you  describe  as  your  Jirst  manner  \ 
Your  present  style  is  more  amusing.  See  if  you  cannot  throw  a  few 
high  lights  into  that  last  argument ! 

j9.  Unpen  plus  a  VAnglaue — any  thing  to  oblige !  I  say,  then,  it 
appears  to  me  strange  that  self-love  should  be  asserted  by  any  impartial 
reasoner,  (not  the  dupe  of  a  play  upon  words),  to  be  absolute  and 
undisputed  master  of  the  human  mind,  when  compassion  or  uneasiness 
on  account  of  others  enters  it  without  leave  and  in  spite  of  this 
principle.  What !  to  be  instantly  expelled  by  it  without  mercy,  so 
that  it  may  still  assert  its  pre-eminence  ?  No ;  but  to  linger  there,  to 
hold  consultation  with  another  principle.  Imagination,  which  owes  no 
allegiance  to  self-interest,  and  to  march  out  only  under  condition  and 
guarantee  that  the  welfare  of  another  is  first  provided  for  without  any 
special  clause  in  its  own  fiivour.  This  is  much  as  if  you  were  to  say 
and  swear,  that  though  the  bailiff  and  his  man  have  taken  possession 
of  your  house,  you  are  still  the  rightful  owner  of  it. 

A.  And  so  I  am. 

B.  Why,  then,  not  turn  out  such  unwelcome  intruders  without 
standing  upon  ceremony  \ 

A*  You  were  too  vague  and  abstracted  before :  now  you  are  grow- 
ing too  figurative.     Always  in  extremes. 

B.  Give  me  leave  for  a  moment,  as  you  will  not  let  me  spin  mere 
metaphysical  cobwebs. 

^.  I  am  patient. 

B.  Suppose  that  by  sudden  transformation  your  body  were  so  con- 
trived that  it  could  feel  the  actual  sensations  of  another  body,  as  if 
your  nerves  had  an  immediate  and  physical  communication ;  that  you 
were  assailed  by  a  number  of  objects  you  saw  and  knew  nothing  of 
before,  and  felt  desires  and  appetites  springing  up  in  your  bosom  for 
which  you  could  not  at  all  account — would  you  not  say  that  this 
addition  of  another  body  made  a  material  alteration  in  your  former 
situation ;  that  it  called  for  a  new  set  of  precautions  and  instincts  to 
provide  for  its  wants  and  wishes  ?  or  would  you  persist  in  it  that  you 
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were  just  where  you  were*  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  your 
being  and  interests,  and  that  your  new  body  was  in  fact  your  old  one, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  was  yours  ?  To  my  thinking,  tiie 
case  would  be  quite  altered  by  the  supererogation  of  such  a  new 
sympathetic  body,  and  1  should  be  for  dividing  my  care  and  time 
pretty  equally  between  them. 

Captain  C.  You  mean  that  in  that  case  you  would  have  taken  in 
partners  to  the  concern,  as  well  as  No.  I.  ? 

B.  Yes ;  and  my  concern  for  No.  II.  would  be  something  yery 
distinct  from,  and  quite  independent  of,  my  original  and  hitherto  ex- 
clusive concern  for  No.  I. 

ji.  How  very  gross  and  vulgar !   (whispering  to  D ,and  then 

turning  to  me,  added,) — but  why  suppose  an  impossibility?  I  hste 
all  such  incongruous  and  far-fetched  illustrations. 

B»  And  yet  this  very  miracle  takes  place  every  day  in  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  and  you  and  your  sophists  would  persuade  us  that  it 
is  nothing,  and  would  slur  over  its  existence  by  a  shallow  misnomer. 
Do  I  not  by  imaginary  sympathy  acquire  a  new  interest  (out  of 
myself)  in  others  as  much  as  I  should  on  the  former  supposition  by 
physical  contact  or  animal  magnetism  ?  and  am  I  not  compelled  by 
this  new  law  of  my  nature  (neither  included  in  phj^sical  sensation  nor 
a  deliberate  regard  to  my  own  individual  welfare)  to  consok  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  new  social  body  of  which  I  am  become  a 
member,  often  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  ?  The  parallel  seems  to 
me  exact,  and  I  think  the  inference  from  it  unavoidable.  I  do  not 
postpone  a  benevolent  or  friendly  purpose  to  my  own  personal  con- 
venience, or  make  it  bend  to  it — 

*  Letting  /  sAould  not  wait  upon  /  tvould. 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage/ 

The  will  is  amenable  not  to  our  immediate  sensibility  but  to  reason  and 
imagination,  which  point  out  and  enforce  a  line  of  duty  very  different 
from  that  prescribed  by  self-love.  The  operation  of  sympathy  or 
social  feeling,  though  it  has  its  seat  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  is  neither  for  his  immediate  behalf  nor  to  his  remote 
benefit,  but  is  constantly  a  diversion  from  both,  and  therefore,  I 
contend,  is  not  in  any  sense  selfish.  The  movements  in  my  breast  as 
much  originate  in,  and  are  regulated  by,  the  Uea  of  what  another 
feels,  as  if  they  were  governed  by  a  chord  placed  there  vibrating  to 
another's  pain.  If  these  movements  were  mechanical,  they  would  be 
considered  as  directed  to  the  good  of  another :  it  is  odd,  that  because 
my  bosom  takes  part  and  beats  in  unison  with  them,  they  should 
become  of  a  less  generous  character.  In  the  passions  of  hatred, 
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rcMDtiiient,  tulleiineM,  or  even  in  low  spirits,  we  Toluntarily  go  through 
a  great  deal  of  pain*  because  such  u  our  pleasure  \  or  strictly,  because 
certain  objects  have  taken  hold  of  our  imagination,  and  we  cannot,  or 
will  not,  get  rid  of  the  impression:  why  should  good-nature  and 
generosity  be  the  only  feelings  in  which  we  will  not  allow  a  little 
forgetfiilness  of  ourselves?  Once  more.  If  self-love,  or  each 
individual's  sensibility,  sympathy,  what  you  will,  were  like  an 
animalcule,  sensitive,  quick,  shrinking  instantly  from  whatever  gave 
it  pain,  seeking  instinctively  whatever  gave  it  pleasure,  and  having  no 
other  obligation  or  law  of  its  existence,  then  I  should  be  most  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  this  principle  was  in  its  nature,  end,  and  origin, 
selfish,  slippery,  treacherous,  inert,  inoperative  but  as  an  instrument  of 
some  immediate  stimulus,  incapable  of  generous  sacrifice  or  painful 
exertion,  and  deserving  a  name  and  title  accordingly,  leading  one  to 
bestow  upon  it  its  proper  attributes.  But  the  very  reverse  of  all  this 
happens.  The  mind  is  tenacious  of  remote  purposes,  indifferent  to 
immediate  feelings,  which  cannot  consist  with  the  nature  of  a  rational 
and  voluntary  agent.  Instead  of  the  animalcule  swimming  in  pleasure 
and  gliding  from  pain,  the  principle  of  self-love  is  incessantly  to  the 
imagination  or  sense  of  duty  what  the  fly  is  to  the  spider — that  fixes 
its  stings  into  it,  involves  it  in  its  web,  sucks  its  blood,  and  preys 
upon  its  vitals !  Does  the  spider  do  all  this  to  please  the  fly  ?  Just 
as  much  as  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage  and  was  rolled  down  a  hill 
in  a  barrel  with  iron  spikes  in  it  to  please  himself !  The  imagination 
or  understanding  is  no  less  the  enemy  of  our  pleasure  than  of  our 
interest.  It  will  not  let  us  be  at  ease  till  we  have  accomplished 
certain  objects  with  which  we  have  ourselves  no  concern  but  as 
melancholy  truths. 

A,  But  the  spider  you  have  so  quaintly  conjured  up  is  a  different 
animal  firom  the  fly.  The  imagination  on  which  you  lay  so  much 
stress  is  a  part  of  one's-self. 

B.  I  grant  it :  and  for  that  very  reason,  self-love,  or  a  principle 
tending  exclusively  to  our  own  immediate  gratification  or  future  ad- 
vantage, neither  is  nor  can  be  the  sole  spring  of  action  in  the  human 
mind. 

ji,  I  cannot  see  that  at  all. 

D,  Nay,  I  think  he  has  made  it  out  better  than  usual. 

B.  Imagination  is  another  name  for  an  interest  in  things  out  of 
ourselves,  which  must  naturally  run  counter  to  our  own.  Self-love, 
for  so  fine  and  smooth-spoken  a  gentleman,  leads  his  friends  into  odd 
scrapes.  The  situation  of  Regulus  in  a  barrel  with  iron-spikes  in  it 
was  not  a  very  easy  one  :  but,  say  the  advocates  of  refined  self-love, 
their  points  were  a  succession  of  agreeable  punctures  in  his  sides, 
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compared  with  the  stmgs  of  dishonour.  But  what  bound  him  to  thii 
dreadful  alternative?  Not  self-love.  When  the  pursuit  of  honour 
becomes  troublesome,  *  throw  honour  to  the  dogs— I'll  none  of  it ! ' 
This  seems  the  true  Epicurean  solution.  Philosophical  self-love 
seems  neither  a  voluptuary  nor  an  effeminate  coward,  but  a  cynic,  and 
even  a  martyr,  so  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  hardly  dare  show  his  face 
at  Very's,  and  that,  with  this  knowledge  of  his  character,  even  the 
countenance  of  the  Count  de  Stutt-Tracy  will  not  procure  his  ad- 
mission to  the  saloons. 

A.  The  Count  de  Stutt-Tracy,  did  you  say  ?  Who  is  he  ?  I 
never  heard  of  him. 

B.  He  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ^  Ideologic,'  which  Bonaparte 
denounced  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  the  cause  of  his  disasters  in 
Russia.  He  is  equally  hated  by  the  Bourbons ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary  still,  he  is  patronised  by  Ferdinand  vii.  who  settled  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  crowns  a  year  on  the  translator  of  his  works. 
He  speaks  of  Condillac  as  having  *•  created  the  science  of  Ideology,' 
and  holds  Helvetius  for  a  true  philosopher. 

A  Which  you  do  not !  I  think  it  a  pity  you  should  aSect 
singularity  of  opinion  in  such  matters,  when  you  have  all  the  most 
sensible  and  best-informed  judges  against  you. 

B.  I  am  sorry  for  it  too ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  expect 
you  with  me,  till  I  have  all  Europe  on  my  side,  of  which  I  see  no 
chance  while  the  Englishman  with  his  notions  of  solid  beef  and 
pudding  holds  fast  by  his  substantial  identity,  and  the  Frenchman 
with  his  lighter  food  and  air  mistakes  every  shadowy  impulse  for 
himself. 


THE   SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Tkt  New  Monthly  Afagazitu,]  [Deumher,  iSsg. 

D.  You  deny,  I  think,  that  personal  identity,  in  the  qualified  way 
in  which  you  think  proper  to  admit  it,  is  any  ground  for  the  doctrine 
of  self-interest  ? 

B,  Yes,  in  an  exclusive  and  absolute  sense  I  do  undoubtedly,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  metaphysicians,  and 
ordinarily  believed  in. 

jD.  Could  you  not  go  over  the  ground  briefly,  without  entering 
into  technicalities  ^ 

B.  Not  easily :  but  stop  me  when  I  entangle  myself  in  difficulties. 
A  person  fancies,  or  feels  habitually,  that  he  has  a  positive,  sub- 
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stantial  interest  in  his  own  welfare,  (generally  speaking)  just  as  much 
as  he  has  in  any  actual  sensation  that  he  feels,  because  he  is  always 
and  necessarily  the  same  self.  What  is  his  interest  at  one  time  is 
therefore  equally  Ins  interest  at  all  other  times.  This  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  Say  he  does  not  feel  a  particular 
benefit  or  injury  at  this  present  moment,  yet  it  is  he  who  is  to  feel  it, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Where  there  is  this  continued 
identity  of  person,  there  must  also  be  a  correspondent  identity  of 
interest.  I  have  an  abstract,  unavoidable  interest  in  whatever  can  be- 
fall myself,  which  I  can  have  or  feel  in  no  other  person  living, 
because  I  am  always  under  every  possible  circumstance  the  self-same 
individual,  and  not  any  other  individual  whatsoever.  In  short,  this 
word  self  (ao  closely  do  a  number  of  associations  cling  round  it  and 
cement  it  together)  is  supposed  to  represent  as  it  were  a  given 
concrete  substance,  as  much  one  thing  as  any  thing  in  nature  can 
possibly  be,  and  the  centre  or  mbsiraium  in  which  the  different 
impressions  and  ramifications  of  my  being  meet  and  are  indissolubly 
knit  together. 

^.  And  you  propose  then  seriously  to  take  <  this  one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite,'  Uiis  self,  this  <  precious  jewel  of  the  soul,'  this 
rock  on  which  mankind  have  built  their  faiUi  for  ages,  and  at  one 
blow  shatter  it  to  pieces  with  the  sledge-hammer,  or  displace  it  from 
its  hold  in  the  imagination  with  the  wrenching-irons  of  metaphysics  ? 

^.  I  am  willing  to  use  my  best  endeavours  for  that  purpose. 

D.  You  really  ought :  for  you  have  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
world  against  you. 

B,  I  grant  the  prejudices  are  formidable ;  and  I  should  despair, 
did  I  not  think  the  reasons  even  stronger.  Besides,  without  altering 
the  opinions  of  the  whole  world,  I  might  be  contented  with  the 
suffrages  of  one  or  two  intelligent  people. 

i).  Nay,  you  will  prevail  by  flattery,  if  not  by  argument. 

ji.  That  is  something  newer  than  all  the  rest. 

B,  *  Plain  truth,'  dear  A ,  *  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.' 

D.  Let  me  rightly  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
am  not  C.  D.  and  that  you  are  not  W.  B.  or  that  we  shall  not  both 
of  us  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without  a  possibility  of  ever 
changing  places  with  each  other  ? 

B.  I  am  afraid,  if  you  go  to  that,  there  is  very  little  chance  that 

*  I  shall  be  ever  mistaken  for youj* 

But  with  all  this  precise  individuality  and  inviolable  identity  that  you 
speak  of,  let  me  ask,  Are  you  not  a  little  changed  (less  so,  it  is  true, 
than  most  people)  from  what  you  were  twenty  years  ago  ?     Or  do 
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yoo  expect  to  appear  tlie  same  that  you  are  now  twenty  years 
hence? 

jD.  *  No  more  of  that  if  thou  lorest  me.'  We  know  what  we  are, 
but  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be. 

B.  A  truce  then ;  but  be  assured  that  whenerer  you  happen  to 
fling  up  your  part,  there  will  be  no  other  person  found  to  attempt  it 
after  you. 

jD.  Pray,  favour  us  with  your  paradox  without  futher  preface. 

B.  I  will  then  try  to  match  my  paradox  against  your  prejudice, 
which  as  it  is  armed  ail  in  proof,  to  make  any  impression  on  it,  I 
must,  I  suppose,  take  aim  at  the  rivets ;  and  if  I  can  hit  them,  if  I 
do  not  (round  and  smooth  as  it  is)  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  show 
that  two  parts  in  three  are  substance  and  the  third  and  principal  port 
shadow,  never  believe  me  again.  Your  real  self  ends  exactly  where 
your  pretended  self-interest  begins ;  and  in  calculating  upoo  this 
principle  as  a  solid,  permanent,  absolute,  self-evident  truth,  yoo  are 
mocked  with  a  name. 

jD.  How  so  ?     I  hear,  but  do  not  see. 

B,  You  must  allow  that  this  identical,  indivisible,  ottensible  self  is 
at  any  rate  distinguishable  into  three  parts, — the  past,  the  preaent,  and 
future? 

i>.  I  see  no  particular  harm  in  that. 

B.  It  is  nearly  all  I  ask.  Well  then,  I  admit  that  you  have  a 
peculiar,  emphatic,  incommunicable  and  exclusive  interest  or  fellow- 
feeling  in  the  two  first  of  these  selves ;  but  I  deny  resolutely  and 
unequivocally  that  you  have  any  such  natural,  absolute,  unavoidable, 
and  mechanical  interest  in  the  last  self,  or  in  your  future  being»  the 
interest  yon  take  in  it  being  necessarily  the  offspring  of  understandmg 
and  imagination  (aided  by  habit  and  circumstances),  like  that  which 
you  take  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  yet  this  last  interest  is  the  only 
one  that  is  ever  the  object  of  rational  and  voluntary  pursuit^  or  that 
ever  comes  into  competition  with  the  interests  of  others. 

D,  I  am  still  to  seek  for  the  connecting  clue. 

^.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  for  your  attention  to  a  statement 
so  very  plain  that  it  seems  to  border  on  a  truism.  I  have  an  interest 
of  a  peculiar  and  limited  nature  in  my  present  sel^  inasmuch  as  I  feel 
my  actual  sensations  not  simply  in  a  degree,  but  in  a  way  and  by 
means  of  faculties  which  afford  me  not  the  smallest  intimation  of  the 
sensations  of  others.  I  cannot  possibly  feel  the  .sensations  of  any  one 
else,  nor  consequently  take  the  slightest  interest  in  them  as  such.  I 
have  no  nerves  communicating  with  another's  brain,  and  transmitting 
to  me  either  the  glow  of  pleasure  or  the  agony  of  pain  which  he  may 
feel  at  the  present  moment  by  means  of  his  senses.     So  &r,  therefore, 
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namely,  ao  far  as  my  present  self  or  immediate  sensations  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  others.  I  stand  alone 
in  the  world,  a  perfectly  insulated  individual,  necessarily  and  in  the 
most  unqualified  sense  indifferent  to  all  that  passes  around  me,  and 
that  does  not  in  the  first  instance  affect  myself,  for  otherwise  I  neither 
hare  nor  can  have  the  remotest  consciousness  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
organic  sensation,  any  more  than  the  mole  has  of  light  or  the  deaf 
adder  of  sounds. 

D.  Spoken  like  an  oracle. 

B.  Again,  I  have  a  similar  peculiar,  mechanical,  and  untransferable 
interest  in  my  past  self,  because  I  remember  and  can  dwell  upon  my 
past  sensations  (even  afier  the  objects  are  removed)  also  in  a  way  and 
by  means  of  faculties  which  do  not  give  me  the  smallest  insight  into  or 
sympathy  with  the  past  feelings  of  others.  I  may  conjecture  and 
&icy  what  those  feelings  have  been ;  and  so  I  do.  But  I  have  no 
memory  or  continued  consciousness  of  what  either  of  good  or  evil  may 
have  found  a  place  in  their  bosoms,  no  secret  spring  that  touched 
vibrates  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  are  no  more,  unlocks  the 
chambers  of  the  past  with  the  same  assurance  of  reality,  or  identifies 
my  feelings  with  theirs  in  the  same  intimate  manner  as  with  those 
which  I  have  already  felt  in  my  own  person.  Here  again,  then, 
there  is  a  real,  undoubted,  original  and  positive  foundation  for  the 
notion  of  self  to  rest  upon ;  for  in  relation  to  my  former  self  and  past 
feelings,  I  do  possess  a  faculty  which  serves  to  unite  me  more 
especially  to  my  own  being,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  a  distinct 
and  impassable  line  around  that  being,  separating  it  from  every  other. 
A  door  of  communication  stands  always  open  between  my  present 
consciousness  and  my  past  feelings,  which  is  locked  and  barred  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  understanding 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  straggling  imjH'essions  from  the  minds  of 
others.  I  can  only  see  into  their  real  history  darkly  and  by  reflection. 
To  sympathise  with  their  joys  or  sorrows,  and  place  myself  in  their 
situation  either  now  or  formerly,  I  must  proceed  by  guess-work,  and 
borrow  the  use  of  the  common  faculty  of  imagination.  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge,  then,  that  in  what  regards  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present,  there  is  a  strict  metaphysical  distinction  between  myself  and 
others,  and  that  my  personal  identity  so  far,  or  in  the  close,  continued, 
inseparable  connection  between  my  past  and  present  impressions,  is 
firmly  and  irrevocably  established. 

jD.  You  go  on  swimmingly.     So  far  all  is  sufficiently  clear. 
B,  But  now  comes  the  rub :  for  beyond  that  point  I  deny  that  the 
doctrine  of  personal  identity  or  self-interest  (as  a  consequence  from 
it)  has  any  foundation  to  rest  upon  but  a  confusion  of  names  and 
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ideas.  It  has  Done  in  the  nature  of  things  or  of  the  human  mind. 
For  1  have  no  faculty  by  which  I  can  project  myself  into  the  future, 
or  hold  the  same  sort  of  nalpable,  tangible,  immediate,  and  exclusive 
communication  with  my  future  feelings,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am 
made  to  feel  the  present  moment  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  the  past 
moment  by  means  of  memory.  If  I  have  any  such  faculty,  expressly 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  name  it.  If  I  have  no  such  faculty,  I  can 
hare  no  such  interest.  In  order  that  I  may  possess  a  proper  personal 
identity  so  as  to  live,  breathe,  and  feel  along  the  whole  line  of  my 
existence  in  the  same  intense  and  intimate  mode,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  general  medium  or  faculty  by  which  my 
successive  impressions  are  blended  and  amalgamated  together,  and  to 
maintain  and  support  this  extraordinary  interest.  But  so  far  from 
there  being  any  foundation  for  this  merging  and  incorporating  of  my 
future  in  my  present  self,  there  is  no  link  of  connection,  no  sympathy, 
no  reaction,  no  mutual  consciousness  between  them,  nor  even  a  possi- 
bility of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  a  mechanical  and  personal  sense. 
Up  to  the  present  point,  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  the  doctrine  of 
personal  identity  holds  good ;  hitherto  the  proud  and  exclusive  pre- 
tensions of  self  *  come,  but  no  farther.'  The  rest  is  air,  is  nothing, 
is  a  name,  or  but  the  common  ground  of  reason  and  humanity.  If  I 
wish  to  pass  beyond  this  point  and  look  into  my  own  future  lot,  or 
anticipate  my  future  weal  or  woe  before  it  has  had  an  existence,  I  can 
do  so  by  means  of  the  same  £unilties  by  which  I  enter  into  and 
identify  myself  with  the  wel&re,  the  being,  and  interests  of  others, 
but  only  by  these.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  no  particular 
organ  or  &culty  of  self-interest,  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  I 
have  no  sensation  of  what  is  to  happen  to  myself  in  future,) no 
presentiment  of  it,  no  instinctive  sympathy  with  it,  nor  consequently 
any  abstract  and  unavoidable  self-interest  in  it.  Now  mark.  It  is 
only  in  regard  to  my  past  and  present  being,  that  a  broad  and  in- 
surmountable barrier  is  placed  between  myself  and  others:  as  to 
future  objects,  there  is  no  absolute  and  fundamental  distinction  what- 
ever. But  it  is  only  these  last  that  are  the  objects  of  any  rational  or 
practical  interest.  The  idea  of  self  properly  atuches  to  objecu  of 
sense  or  memory,  but  these  can  never  be  the  objects  of  action  or  of 
voluntary  pursuit,  which  must,  by  the  supposition,  have  an  eye  to 
future  events.  But  with  respect  to  these  the  chain  of  selfwterest  is 
dissolved  and  falls  in  pieces  by  the  very  necessity  of  our  nature,  and 
our  obligations  to  self  as  a  blind,  mechanical,  unsociable  principle  are 
lost  in  the  general  law  which  binds  us  to  the  pursuit  of  good  as  it 
comes  within  our  reach  and  knowledge. 

^.  A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  I  must  say.     Do  you 
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mean  to  affirm  that  yo«  have  really  the  same  interest  in  another's 
wel£ure  that  yon  have  in  your  own  ? 

B.  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  without  proof.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  you  have  this  particular  interest  in  yourself  what  faculty  is  it 
that  gives  it  you — to  what  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic  it  is 
owing — or  whether  it  is  merely  the  name  of  self  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  all  the  absurdities  and  impossibilities  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  hitherto  pointed  out  any. 

B.  What !  not  the  impossibility  that  you  should  be  another  being, 
with  whom  you  have  not  a  particle  of  fellow-feeling  i 

A.  Another  being !  Yes,  I  know  it  is  always  impossible  for  me  to 
be  another  being. 

B*  Ay,  or  yourself  either,  without  such  a  fellow-feeling,  for  it  is 
that  which  constitutes  self.  If  not,  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by 
self.  But  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  let  that  magical  sound  lie 
involved  in  the  obscurity  of  prejudice  and  language.  You  will  please 
to  take  notice  that  it  is  not  I  who  commence  these  hairbreadth 
distinctions  and  special-pleading.  I  take  the  old  ground  of  common 
sense  and  natural  feeling,  and  maintain  that  though  in  a  popular, 
practical  sense  mankind  are  strongly  swayed  by  self-interest,  yet  in 
the  same  ordinary  sense  they  are  also  governed  by  motives  of  good- 
nature, compassion,  friendship,  virtue,  honour,  &c.  Now  all  this  is 
denied  by  your  modem  metaphysicians,  who  would  reduce  every  thing 
to  abstract  self-interest,  and  exclude  every  other  mixed  motive  or 
social  tie  in  a  strict,  philosophical  sense.  They  would  drive  me  from 
my  ground  by  scholastic  subtleties  and  newfangled  phrases ;  am  I  to 
blame  then  if  I  take  them  at  their  word,  and  try  to  foil  them  at  their 
own  weapons  \  Either  stick  to  the  unpretending  jog-trot  notions  on 
the  subject,  or  if  you  are  determined  to  refine  in  analysing  words  and 
arguments,  do  not  be  angry  if  I  follow  the  example  set  me,  or  even 
go  a  little  farther  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Shall  we  proceed  on  this 
understanding  ? 

A.  As  you  please. 

B.  We  have  got  so  far  then  (if  I  mistake  not,  and  if  there  is  not 
some  flaw  in  the  argument  which  I  am  unable  to  detect)  that  the 
past  and  present  (which  alone  can  appeal  to  our  selfish  faculties)  are 
not  the  objects  of  action,  and  that  the  future  (which  can  alone  be  the 
object  of  practical  pursuit)  has  no  particular  claim  or  hold  upon  self. 
AU  action,  all  passion,  all  morality  and  self-interest,  is  prospective. 

A,  You  have  not  made  that  point  quite  clear.  What  then  is 
meant  by  a  present  interest,  by  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment, 
as  opposed  to  a  future  one? 
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B,  Nothings  in  a  strict  lense ;  or  rather  in  common  speech,  yon 
mean  a  near  one,  the  interest  of  the  next  moment,  the  next  hour,  the 
next  day,  the  next  year,  as  it  happens. 

A.  W  hat  1  would  you  have  me  believe  that  I  snatch  my  hand  oat 
of  the  flame  of  a  candle  from  a  calculation  of  future  consequences  I 

D.  (laugbimg.)  A.  had  better  not  meddle  with  that  quesdoB. 
B.  is  in  his  element  there.     It  is  his  old  and  favourite  illustration. 

B.  Do  you  not  snatch  your  hand  out  of  the  fire  to  procure  ease 
from  pain  ? 

A.  No  doubt,  I  do. 

B,  And  is  not  thu  case  subsequent  to  the  act,  and  the  act  itself  to 
the  feeling  of  pain,  which  caused  it  ? 

A.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  interval  is  so  slight  that  we  are  not 
sensible  of  it. 

B.  Nature  is  nicer  in  her  distinctions  than  we.  Thus  you  could 
not  lift  the  food  to  your  mouth,  but  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
viands  are  indeed  tempting,  but  if  it  were  the  sight  or  smell  of  these 
alone  that  attracted  you,  you  would  remain  satufied  with  them.  Bat 
you  use  means  to  ends,  neither  of  which  exist  till  you  employ  or 
produce  them,  and  which  would  never  exist  if  the  undenianding 
which  foresees  them  did  not  run  on  before  the  actual  objecto  and 
purvey  to  appetite.  If  you  say  it  is  habit,  it  is  partly  so ;  but  thai 
habit  would  never  have  been  h>rmed,  were  it  not  for  the  connectioD 
between  cause  and  effect,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  of  what  Hume  calls  anteeedtnis  and  cotueqiutU*, 

A.  I  copfess  I  think  this  a  mighty  microscopic  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject. 

B^  Yet  you  object  equally  to  more  vague  and  sweeping  generalities. 
Let  me,  however,  endeavour  to  draw  the  knot  a  little  tighter,  as  it 
has  a  considerable  weight  to  bear — ^no  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  the 
whole  world  of  moral  sentiments.  All  voluntary  action  must  relate 
to  the  future :  but  the  future  can  only  exist  or  influence  the  mind  as 
an  object  of  imagination  and  forethought ;  therefore  the  motive  to 
voluntary  action,  to  all  that  we  seek  or  shun,  must  be  in  all  cases 
ideal  and  problematical.  The  thing  itself  which  is  an  object  of 
pursuit  can  never  co-exist  with  the  motives  which  make  it  an  object 
of  pursuit.  No  one  will  say  that  the  past  can  be  an  object  either  of 
prevention  or  pursuit.  It  may  be  a  subject  of  involuntary  regrets,  or 
may  give  rise  to  the  starts  and  flaws  of  passion ;  but  we  cannot  set 
about  seriously  recalling  or  altering  it.  Neither  can  that  which  at 
present  exists,  or  is  an  object  of  sensation,  be  at  the  same  time  an 
object  of  action  or  of  volition,  since  if  it  </,  no  volition  or  exertion  of 
mine  can  for  the  instant  make  it  to  be  other  than  it  is.     I  can  make 
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it  ceaie  to  be  indeed,  bat  this  relates  to  the  future,  to  the  supposed 
non-existence  of  the  object,  and  not  to  its  actual  impression  on  me. 
For  a  thing  to  be  milei  it  must  necessarily  not  be.  Over  my  past 
and  present  impressions  my  will  has  no  control :  they  are  placed, 
according  to  the  poet,  beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  much  more  of  human 
means.  In  order  that  I  may  take  an  effectual  and  consistent  interest 
in  any  thing,  that  it  may  be  an  object  of  hope  or  fear,  of  desire  or 
dread,  it  must  be  a  thing  still  to  come,  a  thing  still  in  doubt,  depend- 
ing on  circumstances  and  the  means  used  to  bring  about  or  avert  it. 
It  is  my  will  that  determines  its  existence  or  the  contrary  (otherwise 
there  would  be  no  use  in  troubling  oneself  about  it)  ;  it  does 
not  itself  lay  its  peremptory,  inexorable  mandates  on  my  will.  For 
it  is  as  yet  Tand  must  be  in  order  to  be  the  rational  object  of  a 
moment's  deliberation)  a  non-entity,  a  possibility  merely  and  it  is 
plain  that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  nothing.  That  which  is  not, 
camiot  act,  much  less  can  it  act  mechanically,  physically,  ail-power- 
fully. So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  a  real  and  practical  interest 
in  any  thing  are  convertible  terms,  that  a  practical  interest  can  never 
by  any  possible  chance  be  a  real  one,  that  is,  excited  by  the  presence 
of  a  real  object  or  by  mechanical  sympathy.  I  cannot  assuredly  be 
induced  by  a  present  object  to  take  means  to  make  it  exist — it  can  be 
no  more  than  present  to  me— or  if  it  is  past,  it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  recovering  the  occasion  or  preventing  it  now.  But  the  future, 
the  future  is  all  our  own;  or  rather  it  belongs  equally  to  others. 
The  world  of  action  then,  of  business  or  pleasure,  of"^  self-love  or 
benevolence,  is  not  made  up  of  solid  materials,  moved  by  downright, 
solid  springs;  it  is  essentially  a  void,  an  unreal  mockery,  both  in 
regard  to  ourselves  and  others,  except  as  it  is  filled  up,  animated, 
and  set  in  motion  by  human  thoughts  aud  purposes.  The  ingredients 
of  passion,  action,  and  properly  of  interest  are  never  positive,  palpable 
matters-of-fact,  concrete  existences,  but  symbolical  representations  of 
events  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  futurity,  and  teaching  us,  by  timely 
anticipation  and  watchful  zeal,  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  our  own  or 
others'  future  weal. 

^.  Do  we  not  sometimes  plot  their  woe  with  at  least  equal  good- 

B.  Not  much  oftener  than  we  are  accessory  to  our  own. 

A.  1  must  say  that  savours  more  to  me  of  an  antithesis  than  of  an 
answer. 

B,  For  once,  be  it  so. 

jf.  But  surely  there  is  a  difference  between  a  real  and  an  imaginary 
interest  ?     A  history  is  not  a  romance. 

B.  Yes ;  but  in  this  sense  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  are 
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in  the  end  as  real^  as  much  matters  of  &ct  as  mine  or  yours  can  be. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  not  a  romance^  though  you  and  I  hare 
had  only  a  small  share  in  it.  You  would  turn  every  thing  into  ante- 
biography.  The  interests  of  others  are  no  more  chimericaly  Tisionaryy 
fantastic  than  my  own,  being  founded  in  truth,  and  both  are  brongfat 
home  to  my  bosom  in  the  same  way  by  the  force  of  imagination  and 
sympathy. 

A.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  sympathy  that  you  make  such  a  rout 
about,  it  is  /  who  am  to  feel  a  real,  downright  interest  in  taj  own 
future  good,  and  I  shall  feel  no  such  interest  in  another  person's. 
Does  not  this  make  a  wide,  nay  a  total  difference  in  the  case  ?  Am  I 
to  have  no  more  affection  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood  than  for  another's  ? 

B.  This  would  indeed  nudce  an  entire  difference  in  the  case,  if 
your  interest  in  your  own  good  were  founded  in  your  affection  for 
yourself,  and  not  your  affection  for  yourself  in  your  attachment  to 
your  own  good.  If  you  were  attached  to  your  own  good  merely 
because  it  was  jro«r/,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  be  equally 
attached  to  your  own  ill — both  are  equally  yours  !  Your  own  person 
or  that  of  others  would,  I  take  it,  be  alike  indifferent  to  you,  bat  for 
the  degree  of  sympathy  you  have  with  the  feelings  of  either.  Take 
away  the  sense  or  apprehension  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  you  would 
care  no  more  about  yourself  than  you  do  about  the  hair  of  your  head 
or  the  paring  of  your  nails,  the  parting  with  which  gives  you  no 
sensible  uneasiness  at  the  time  or  on  after-reflection. 

jD.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  you  allow  that  I  have  a 
particular  interest  in  my  proper  self.  Where  then  am  I  to  stop,  or 
how  draw  the  line  between  my  real  and  my  imaginary  identity  ? 

B,  The  line  is  drawn  for  you  by  the  nature  of  things.  Or  if  the 
difference  between  reality  and  imagination  is  so  small  that  you  cannot 
perceive  it,  it  only  shows  the  strength  of  the  latter.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  can  no  more  anticipate  our  future  being  than  we  change 
places  with  another  individual,  except  in  an  ideal  and  figurative  aense. 
But  it  is  just  as  impossible  that  I  should  have  an  actual  sensation  of 
and  interest  in  my  future  feelings  as  that  I  should  have  an  actual 
sensation  of  and  interest  in  what  another  feels  at  the  present  instant. 
An  essential  and  irreconcileable  difference  in  our  primary  faculties 
forlnds  it.  The  future,  were  it  the  next  moment,  were  it  an  object 
nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts,  is  a  dull  blank,  opaque,  impervious 
to  sense  as  an  object  close  to  the  eye  of  the  blind,  did  not  tl^  ray  of 
reason  and  reflection  enlighten  it.  We  can  never  say  to  its  fleeting, 
painted  essence,  ^Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  !'  it  is  a  thing  of  ^r,  a 
phantom  that  flies  before  us,  and  we  follow  it,  and  with  respect  to  all 
but  our  past  and  present  sensations,  which  are  no  longer  any  thing  to 
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action^  we  totter  on  the  brink  of  nothing.  That  self  which  we 
project  before  us  into  it,  that  we  make  our  proxy  or  representative, 
and  empower  to  embody,  and  transmit  back  to  us  all  our  real,  sub- 
stantial interests  before  they  have  had  an  existence,  except  in  our 
imaginations,  is  but  a  shadow  of  ourselves,  a  bundle  of  habits,  passions, 
and  prejudices,  a  body  that  falls  in  pieces  at  the  touch  of  reason  or 
the  approach  of  inquiry.  It  is  true,  we  do  build  up  such  an 
imaginary  self,  and  a  proportionable  interest  in  it ;  we  clothe  it 
with  the  associations  of  the  past  and  present,  we  disguise  it  in 
the  drapery  of  language,  we  add  to  it  the  strength  of  passion  and 
the  warmth  of  affection,  dll  we  at  length  come  to  class  our  whole 
existence  under  one  head,  and  fancy  our  future  history  a  solid, 
permanent,  and  actual  continuation  of  our  immediate  being,  but  all 
this  only  proves  the  force  of  imagination  and  habit  to  build  up  such  a 
structure  on  a  merely  partial  foundation,  and  does  not  alter  the  true 
nature  and  distinction  of  things.  On  the  same  foundation  are  built 
up  nearly  as  high  natural  affection,  friendship,  the  love  of  country,  of 
religion,  &c.  But  of  this  presently.  What  shows  that  the  doctrine 
of  self-interest,  however  high  it  may  rear  its  head,  or  however  im- 
pregnable it  may  seem  to  attack,  is  a  mere  *  contradiction,' 

*  In  terms  a  fallacy,  in  fact  a  fiction,^ 

is  this  single  consideration,  that  we  never  know  what  is  to  happen  to 
us  before-hand,  no,  not  even  for  a  moment,  and  that  we  cannot  so 
much  as  tell  whedier  we  shall  be  alive  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day 
hence.  We  have  no  presentiment  of  what  awaits  us,  making  us  feel 
the  future  in  the  instant.  Indeed  such  an  insight  into  futurity  would 
be  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  we  must  become  mere  passive  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  fate.  A  house  may  fall  on  my  head  as  I  go 
from  this,  I  may  be  crushed  to  pieces  by  a  carriage  running  over  me, 
or  I  may  receive  a  piece  of  news  that  is  death  to  my  hopes  before 
another  four-and-twenty  hours  are  passed  over,  and  yet  I  feel  nothing 
of  the  blow  that  is  thus  to  stagger  and  stun  me.  I  laugh  and  am  well. 
I  have  no  warning  given  me  either  of  the  course  or  the  consequence 
(in  truth  if  I  had,  I  should,  if  posssible,  avoid  it).  This  continued 
self-interest  that  watches  over  all  my  concerns  alike,  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  concentrates  them  all  in  one  powerful  and  invariable 
prmciple  of  action,  is  useless  here,  leaves  me  at  a  loss  at  my  greatest 
need,  is  torpid,  silent,  dead,  and  I  have  no  more  consciousness  of 
what  so  nearly  affects  me,  and  no  more  care  about  it,  (till  I  find  out 
my  danger  by  other  and  natural  means,)  than  if  no  such  thing  were 
ever  to  happen,  or  were  to  happen  to  the  Man  b  the  Moon. 
*  And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 
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This  beautiful  line  is  not  rerified  in  the  ordinary  prose  of  life.  That 
it  is  not,  is  a  staggering  consideration  for  your  fine,  practical,  instinc- 
ttre,  abstracted,  comprehensive,  uniform  principle  of  self-interesL 
Don't  you  think  so,  D ? 

jD.  I  shall  not  answer  you.  Am  I  to  gire  up  my  existence  for 
an  idle  sophism  ?  You  heap  riddle  upon  riddle ;  but  I  am  mystery- 
proof.  I  still  feel  my  personal  identity  as  I  do  the  chair  I  sit  on, 
though  I  am  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  words.  Let  me 
have  your  answer  to  a  plain  question. — Suppose  I  were  actually  to 
see  a  coach  coming  along  and  I  was  in  danger  of  being  ran  over, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  should  I  not  try  to  save  myself  sooner  than 
any  other  person  ? 

B,  No,  YOU  would  first  try  to  save  a  sister,  if  she  were  with  joa. 

A.  Surely  that  would  be  a  very  rare  instance  of  self,  thoagh  I  do 
not  deny  it. 

B,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  does 
not  prefer  some  one  to  themselves.  For  example,  let  us  look  into 
Waverley. 

^.  Ay,  that  is  the  way  that  you  take  your  ideas  of  philosophy, 
from  novels  and  romances,  as  if  they  were  sound  evidence. 

B,  If  my  conclusions  are  as  true  to  nature  as  my  premises,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  Here  is  the  passage  I  was  going  to  quote :  *  I  was  only 
ganging  to  say,  my  lord,  said  Evan,  in  what  he  meant  to  be  an 
insinuating  manner,  *  that  if  your  excellent  honour  and  the  honourable 
court  would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this  once  and  let  him  gae 
back  to  France  and  not  trouble  King  George's  government  agvo, 
that  any  six  o'  the  very  best  of  his  clan  will  be  willing  to  be  justified 
in  his  stead ;  and  if  you  '11  Just  let  me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  I  'U 
fetch  them  up  to  ye  mvself  to  head  or  hang,  and  you  may  begin  with 
me  the  very  first  man.^ 

A,  But  such  instances  as  this  are  the  effect  of  habit  and  strong 
prejudice.     We  can  hardly  argue  from  so  barbarous  a  state  of  society. 

i.  Excuse  me  there.  I  contend  that  our  preference  of  ourselves 
is  just  as  much  the  effect  of  habit,  and  very  frequently  a  more  un- 
accountable and  unreasonable  one  than  any  other. 

^.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  can  possibly  make  that  oat. 

B,  If  you  will  not  condemn  me  before  you  hear  what  I  have  to 

say,  I  will  try.     You  allow  that  D ,  in  the  case  we  have  been 

talking  of,  would  perhaps  run  a  little  risk  for  you  or  me ;  but  if  it 
were  a  perfect  stranger,  he  would  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  hii 
legs  would  carry  him,  and  leave  the  stranger  to  shift  for  himself, 

A»  Yes  ;  and  does  not  that  overturn  your  whole  theory  ? 
^  ff^averlej^j  voL  iii.  p.  201. 
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j9.  It  would  if  my  theory  were  as  devoid  of  common  sense  as'  you 
are  pleased  to  suppose ;  that  is,  if  because  I  deny  an  original  and 
absolute  distinction  in  nature  (where  there  is  no  such  things)  it 
followed  that  I  must  deny  that  circumstances,  intimacy,  habit,  know- 
ledge, or  a  variety  of  incidental  causes  could  have  any  influence  on 
oar  affections  and  actions.     My  inference  is  just  the  contrary.     For 

would  you  not  say  that  D cared  little  about  the  stranger  for  this 

plain  reason,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  him  ? 

A*  No  doubt. 

B*  And  he  would  care  rather  more  about  you  and  me,  because  he 
knows  more  about  us  ? 

A.  Why  yes,  it  would  seem  so. 

j9.  And  he  would  care  still  more  about  a  sister,  (according  to  the 
same  supposition)  because  he  would  be  still  better  acquainted  with 
her,  and  had  been  more  constantly  with  her  ? 

A*  I  will  not  deny  it. 

B.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  (generally  speaking)  that  a 
man  cares  most  of  all  about  himself,  because  he  knows  more  about 
himself  than  about  any  body  else,  that  he  is  more  in  the  secret  of  his 
own  most  intimate  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  more  in  the  halnt  of 
providing  for  his  own  wants  and  wishes,  which  he  can  anticipate  with 
greater  liveliness  and  certainty  than  those  of  others,  from  being  more 
nearly  *  made  and  moulded  of  things  past.'  The  poetical  fiction  is 
rendered  easier  and  assisted  by  my  acquaintance  with  myself,  just  as 
it  is  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  habits  of  friendly  intercourse.  There 
is  no  farther  approach  made  to  the  doctrines  of  self-love  and  personal 
identity. 

D.  E.,  here  is  B.  trying  to  persuade  me  I  am  not  myself. 

E.  Sometimes  you  are  not. 

jD.  But  he  says  that  I  never  am. — Or  is  it  only  that  I  am  not  to 
be  so? 

B.  Nay,  I  hope  *  thou  art  to  continue,  thou  naughty  varlet ' — 

*  Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be  ! ' 

You  have  been  yourself  (nobody  like  you)  for  the  last  forty  years  of 
your  life :  you  would  not  prematurely  stdf  the  next  twenty  into  the 
account,  till  you  have  had  them  fairly  out  ? 

D.  Not  for  the  world,  I  have  too  great  an  affection  for  them. 

B.  Yet  I  think  you  would  have  less  if  you  did  not  look  forward  to 
pass  them  among  old  books,  old  friends,  old  haunts.  If  you  were  cut 
off  from  all  these,  you  would  be  less  anxious  about  what  was  left  of 
yourself. 

jD.  I  would  rather  be  the  Wandering  Jew  than  not  be  at  all. 
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B.  Or  you  would  not  be  the  person  I  always  took  yon  for. 

D,  Does  not  this  willingness  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew  rather  thas 
Dobodyy  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  abstract  attachment  to  tdf, 
to  the  bare  idea  of  existence,  independently  of  circnmstances  or  habit? 

B,  It  mast  be  a  very  loose  and  straggling  one.  Yon  mix  up  aome 
of  your  old  recollections  and  farourite  notions  with  your  self  elect, 
and  indulge  them  in  your  new  character,  or  you  would  trouble  your- 
self very  little  about  it.  If  you  Ao  not  come  in  in  some  shape  or 
other,  it  is  merely  saying  that  you  would  be  sorry  if  the  Wandering 
Jew  were  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  howerer  strictly  he  may  have 
hitherto  maintained  his  mccgmto. 

D.  There  is  something  in  that ;  and  as  well  as  I  remember  there 
is  a  curious  but  exceedingly  mystical  illustration  of  this  point  in  an 
original  Essay  of  yours  which  I  have  read  and  spoken  to  yon  about. 

B,  I  beliere  there  is ;  but  A is  dred  of  making  objections, 

and  I  of  answering  them  to  no  purpose. 

D,  I  hare  the  book  in  the  doset,  and  if  you  like,  we  will  turn  to 
the  place.  It  is  after  that  burst  of  enthusiastic  recollection  (the  only 
one  in  the  book)  that  Southey  said  at  the  time  was  something  be- 
tween the  manner  of  Milton's  prose-works  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

B,  Ah !  I  as  little  thought  then  that  I  should  ever  be  set  down  as 
a  florid  prose-writer  as  that  he  would  become  poet-laureat ! 

J,  D.  here  took  the  volume  from  his  brother,  and  read  the  follow^ 
ing  passage  from  it. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  should  illustrate  the  foregoing  reasoning  so  wefl 
by  any  thing  I  could  add  on  the  subject,  as  by  relating  the  manner  io 
which  it  first  struck  me.  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  a  solitary 
thinker  which  are  to  him  what  the  evening  of  some  great  victory  is  to 
the  conqueror  and  hero — milder  triumphs  long  remembered  widi 
truer  and  deeper  delight.  And  though  the  shouts  of  multitudes  do 
not  hail  his  success — ^though  gay  trophies,  though  the  sounds  of 
music,  the  glittering  of  armour,  and  the  neighing  of  steeds  do  not 
mingle  with  his  joy,  yet  shall  he  not  want  monuments  and  witnesses 
of  his  glory — the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook,  the  gathering 
clouds  of  winter,  or  the  silent  gloom  of  bis  own  chamber,  <*  faithful 
remembrancers  of  his  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success,''  that,  as 
time  passes  by  him  with  unretuming  wing,  still  awaken  the  conscions- 
ness  of  a  spirit  patient,  indefatigable  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  the 
hope  of  surviving  in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  other  men.  I 
remember  I  had  been  reading  a  speech  which  Mirabaud  (the  author 
of  the  << System  of  Nature")  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  supposed 
Atheist  at  the  last  judgment ;  and  was  afterwards  led  on,  by  some 
means  or  other  to  consider  the  question,  whether  it  could  properly  be 
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Bdid  to  be  an  act  of  virtue  in  any  one  to  sacrifice  his  own  final 
happiness  to  that  of  any  other  person  or  number  of  persons,  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  one  ever  to  be  made  the  price  of  the  other  ? 
Suppose  it  were  my  own  case — ^that  it  were  in  my  power  to  save 
twenty  other  persons  by  voluntarily  consenting  to  suffer  for  them: 
Why  should  I  not  do  a  generous  thing,  and  never  trouble  myself 
about  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  myself  the  Lord  knows 
when? 

*  The  reason  why  a  man  should  prefer  his  own  future  wel^ire  to 
that  of  others  is,  that  he  has  a  necessary,  absolute  interest  in  the  one, 
which  he  cannot  have  in  the  other — and  this,  again,  is  a  consequence 
of  his  being  always  the  same  individual,  of  his  continued  identity  with 
himself.  The  difference,  I  thought,  was  this,  that  however  insensible 
I  may  be  to  my  own  interest  at  any  future  period,  yet  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  feel  differently  about  it.  I  shall  then  judge  of  it  from 
the  actual  impression  of  the  object,  that  is,  truly  and  certainly ;  and 
as  I  shall  still  be  conscious  of  my  past  feelings,  and  shall  bitterly 
regret  my  own  folly  and  insensibility,  I  ought,  as  a  rational  agent,  to 
be  determined  now  by  what  I  shall  then  wish  I  had  done,  when  I 
shall  feel  the  consequences  of  my  actions  most  deeply  and  sensibly. 
It  is  this  continued  consciousness  of  my  own  feelings  which  gives  me 
an  immediate  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  my  Riture  welfare,  and 
nukes  me  at  all  times  accountable  to  myself  for  my  own  conduct. 
As,  therefore,  this  consciousness  will  be  renewed  in  me  after  death, 
if  I  exist  again  at  all — But  stop — as  I  must  be  conscious  of  my  past 
feelings  to  be  myself,  and  as  this  conscious  being  will  be  myself,  how 
if  that  consciousness  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  being? 
How  am  I  to  know  that  I  am  not  imposed  upon  by  a  false  claim  of 
identity  ?  But  that  is  ridiculous,  because  you  vidll  have  no  other  self 
than  that  which  arises  from  this  very  consciousness.  Why,  then, 
this  self  may  be  multiplied  in  as  many  different  beings  as  the  Deity 
may  think  proper  to  endue  with  the  same  consciousness ;  which,  if  it 
can  be  renewed  at  will  in  any  one  instance,  may  clearly  be  so  in  a 
hundred  others.  Am  I  to  regard  all  these  as  equally  myself?  Am 
I  equally  interested  in  the  fate  of  all  ?  Or  if  I  must  fix  upon  some 
one  of  them  in  particular  as  my  representative  and  other  self,  how  am 
I  to  be  determined  in  my  choice  ?  Here,  then,  I  saw  an  end  put  to 
my  speculations  about  absolute  self-interest  and  personal  identity.  I 
saw  plainly  that  the  consciousness  of  my  own  feelings,  which  is  made 
the  foundation  of  my  continued  interest  in  them,  could  not  extend  to 
what  had  never  been,  and  might  never  be;  that  my  identity  with 
myself  must  be  confined  to  the  connection  between  my  past  and 
present  being ;  that  with  respect  to  my  future  feelings  or  mterests, 
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they  could  hare  no  communication  withy  or  influence  OTer,  my  present 
feelings  and  interests,  merely  because  they  were  future ;  that  I  shall 
be  hereafter  affected  by  the  recollection  of  my  past  feefings  and 
actions ;  and  my  remorse  be  equally  heightened  by  reflecting  on  mj 
past  foUy  and  late-earned  wisdom,  wh^er  I  am  really  the  same 
being,  or  have  only  the  same  consciousness  renewed  in  me ;  but  that 
to  suppose  that  this  remorse  can  re-act  in  the  reverse  order  on  my 
present  feelings,  or  give  me  an  immediate  interest  in  my  future  feel- 
ings, before  they  exist,  is  an  express  contradiction  in  terms.  It  can 
only  affect  me  as  an  imaginary  idea,  or  an  idea  of  truth.  But  so 
may  the  interests  of  others ;  and  the  question  proposed  was,  whether 
I  have  not  some  real,  necessary,  absolute  interest  in  whatever  relates 
to  my  future  being,  in  consequence  of  my  immediate  connection  with 
myself — independently  of  the  general  impression  which  ail  pontive 
ideas  have  on  my  mind.  How,  then,  can  this  pretended  unity  of 
consciousness  which  Ib  only  reflected  from  the  past — which  makes  me 
so  little  acquamted  with  the  future  that  I  cannot  even  tell  for  a 
moment  how  long  it  will  be  continued,  whether  it  will  be  entirely 
interrupted-  by  or  renewed  in  me  after  death,  and  which  might  be 
multiplied  in  I  don't  know  how  many  different  beings,  and  prolonged 
by  complicated  sufferings,  without  my  being  any  the  wiser  for  it, — 
how,  I  say,  can  a  principle  of  this  sort  identify  my  present  with  my 
future  interests,  and  make  me  as  much  a  participator  in  what  does  not 
at  all  affect  me  as  if  it  were  actually  impressed  on  my  senses  ?  It 
is  plain,  as  this  conscious  being  may  be  decompounded,  entirely 
destroyed,  renewed  again,  or  multiplied  in  a  great  number  of  beings, 
and  as,  whichever  of  these  takes  place,  it  cannot  produce  the  least 
alteration  in  my  present  being — ^that  what  I  am  does  not  depend  on 
what  I  am  to  be,  and  that  there  is  no  communication  between  my 
future  interests,  and  the  motives  by  which  my  present  conduct  must 
be  governed.  This  can  no  more  be  influenced  by  what  may  be  my 
future  feelings  with  respect  to  it,  than  it  will  then  be  possible  for  me 
to  alter  my  past  conduct  by  wishing  that  I  had  acted  differently.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  have  a  principle  of  active  self-interest  arising  out  of 
the  immediate  connection  between  my  present  and  future  self,  for  no 
such  connection  exists,  or  is  possible.  I  am  what  I  am  in  spite  of 
the  future.  My  feelings,  actions,  and  interests,  must  be  determined 
by  causes  already  existing  and  acting,  and  are  absolutely  independent 
ot  the  future.  Where  there  is  not  an  intercommunity  of  flings, 
there  can  be  no  identity  of  interests.  My  personal  interest  in  any 
thing  must  refer  either  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  actual  impression 
of  the  object,  which  cannot  be  felt  before  it  exists,  and  can  last  no 
longer  than  while  the  imj^ession  lasts ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  parti- 
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cular  manner  in  which  I  am  mechanically  affected  by  the  idea  of  my 
own  impressions  in  the  absence  of  the  object.  I  can,  therefore,  have 
no  proper  personal  interest  in  my  future  impressions,  since  neither  my 
ideas  of  future  objects,  nor  my  feelings  with  respect  to  them,  can  be 
excited  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  impressions  themselves,  or 
by  any  ideas  or  feelings  accompanying  them,  without  a  complete 
transposition  of  the  order  in  which  causes  and  effects  follow  one 
another  in  nature.  The  only  reason  for  my  preferring  my  future 
interest  to  that  of  others,  must  arise  from  my  anticipating  it  with 
greater  warmth  of  present  imagination.  It  is  this  greater  liveliness 
and  force  with  which  I  can  enter  into  my  future  feelings,  that  in  a 
manner  identifies  them  with  my  present  being;  and  this  notion  of 
identity  being  once  formed,  the  mind  makes  use  of  it  to  strengthen 
its  habitual  propensity,  by  giving  to  personal  motives  a  reality  and 
absolute  truth  which  they  can  never  have.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  my  real,  substantial  interest  in  any  thing,  must  be 
derived  in  some  indirect  manner  from  the  impression  of  the  object 
itself,  as  if  that  could  have  any  sort  of  communication  with  my 
present  feelings,  or  excite  any  interest  in  my  mind  but  by  means  of 
the  imagination,  which  is  naturally  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  the 
prospect  of  future  good  or  evil.' 

«/.  D.  *  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard, 
C.  D.  <It  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John!  ' 
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The  Niw  Monthly  MagaaimJ]  {Jufy^  1830. 

A  FREE  Admission  is  the  ioioi  of  the  mind  :  the  leaf  in  which  your 
name  is  inscribed  as  having  the  privileges  of  the  entree  for  the  season 
is  of  an  oblivious  quality — an  antidote  for  half  the  ills  of  life.  I 
speak  here  not  of  a  purchased  but  of  a  gift-ticket,  an  emanation  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Managers,  a  token  of  conscious  desert.  With  the 
first  you  can  hardly  bring  yourself  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  with  the  last, 
you  cannot  keep  away.  If  you  have  paid  five  guineas  for  a  free- 
admission  for  the  season,  this  free-admuion  turns  to  a  mere  slavery. 
You  seem  to  have  done  a  foolish  thing,  and  to  have  committed  an 
extravagance  under  the  plea  of  economy.  You  are  struck  with 
remorse.  You  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  pleasure  is  not  to 
be  bought.  You  have  paid  for  your  privilege  in  the  lump,  and  you 
receive  the  benefit  in  driblets.  The  iiit,  pounds  you  are  out  of  pocket 
does  not  meet  with  an  adequate  compensation  the  first  night,  or  on 
any  single  occasion — ^you  must  come  again,  and  use  double  diligence 
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to  strike  a  balance  to  make  up  your  large  arrears ;  instead  of  an 
obrious  saring,  it  hangs  as  a  dead-weight  on  your  satisfaction  all  the 
year ;  and  the  improvident  price  you  have  paid  for  them  kills  ererj 
ephemeral  enjoyment,  and  poisons  the  Battering  illusions  of  the  scene. 
You  have  incurred  a  debt,  and  must  go  every  night  to  redeem  it  ;  and 
as  you  do  not  Uke  beiog  tied  to  the  oar,  or  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure, 
you  stay  away  altogether;  give  up  the  promised  luxury  as  a  bad 
speculation  ;  sit  sullenly  at  home,  or  bend  your  loitering  feet  in  any 
other  direction ;  and  putting  up  with  the  first  loss,  resolve  never  to  be 
guilty  of  the  Hke  folly  again.     But  it  is  not  thus  with  the  possessor  of 
a  Free  Admission,  truly  so  called.     His  is  a  pure  pleasure,  a  clear 
gain.     He  feels  none  of  these  irksome  qualms  and  misgivings.      He 
marches  to  the  theatre  like  a  favoured  lover ;  if  he  is  compelled  to 
absent  himself,  he  feels  all  the  impatience  and  compunction  of  a 
prisoner.     The  portal  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  stands  wide  open 
to  him,  closing  the  vista  of  the  day — when  he  turns  his  back  upon  it 
at  night  with  stejw  gradual  and  slow,  mingled  with  the  common  crowd, 
but  conscious  or  a  virtue  which  they  have  not,  he  says,  <  I  shall  come 
again  to-morrow  ! '     In  passing  through  the  streets,  he  casts  a  side- 
long, careless  glance  at  the  pkybills  :  he  reads  the  papers  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  see  what  is  the  play  for  the  following  day,  or  the  ensoing 
week.     If  it  is  something  new,  he  is  glad  ;  if  it  is  old,  he  is  resigned 
— but  he  goes  in  either  case.     His  steps  bend  mechanically  that  way 
— pleasure  becomes  a  habit,  and  habit  a  duty — he  fulfils  his  destiny — 
he  walks  deliberately  along  Long-acre  (you  may  tell  a  man  going  to 
the  play,  and  whether  he  pays  or  has  a  free  admission) — quickens  his 
pace  as  he  turns  the  comer  of  Bow-street,  and  arrives  breathless  and 
in  haste  at  the  welcome  spot,  where  on  presenting  himself,  he  receives 
a  passport  that  is  a  release  from  care,  thought,  toil,  for  the  evening, 
and  wafts  him  into  the  regions  of  the  blest !     What  is  it  to  htm  how 
the  world  turns  round  if  the  play  goes  on  ;  whether  empires  rise  or 
hilf  so  that  Covent-Garden  stands  its  ground  ?     Shall  he  plunge  into 
the  void  of  politics,  that  volcano  burnt-out  with  the  cold^  sterile, 
sightless  lava,  hardening  all  around  ?  or  con  over  the  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  when  he  may  be  present  at  Juliet's  wedding, 
and  gaze  on  Juliet's  tomb  ?  or  shall  he  wonder  at  the  throng  of  coaches 
in  Regent-street,  when  he  can  feast  his  eyes  with  the  coach  (the  fairy- 
vision  of  his  childhood)  in  which  Cinderella  rides  to  the  ball?    Here 
(by  the  help  of  that  0^  Sesiame/  a  Free  Admission),  ensconced  in 
his  favourite  niche,  looking  from  the  *  loop-holes  of  retreat '  in  the 
second  circle,  he  views  the  pageant  of  the  world  played  before  him ; 
melts  down  years  to  moments  ;  sees  human  life,  like  a  gaody  shadow, 
gUnce  across  the  stage ;  and  here  tastes  of  all  earth's  bliss,  the  sweet 
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without  the  bitter,  the  honey  without  the  sting,  and  plucks  ambrosial 
fruits  and  amaranthine  flowers  (placed  by  the  enchantress  Fancy 
within  his  reach,)  without  having  to  pay  a  tax  for  it  at  the  time,  or 
repenting  of  it  afterwards.  *  He  is  all  ear  and  eye,  and  drinks  in 
sounds  or  sights  that  might  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.' 

*  The  fly,'  savs  Gay,  *  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets ' :  so 
he  that  has  a  free-admission  forgets  every  thing  else.  Why  not  ?  It 
is  the  chief  and  enviable  transfer  of  his  being  from  the  real  to  the 
unreal  world,  and  the  changing  half  his  life  into  a  dream.  *  Oh  ! 
leave  me  to  my  repose,'  in  my  beloved  corner  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  !  This  (and  not  <  the  arm-chair  at  an  inn,'  though  that  too, 
at  other  times,  and  under  different  circumstances, is  not. without  its 
charms,)  is  to  me  ^the  throne  of  felicity.'  If  I  have  business  that 
would  detain  me  from  this,  I  put  it  o£F  till  the  morrow ;  if  I  have 
friends  that  call  in  just  at  the  moment,  let  them  go  away  under  pain 
of  bearing  my  maledictions  with  them.  What  is  there  in  their  con- 
versation to  atone  to  me  for  the  loss  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the 

*  witching  time  of  night  ?  '  If  it  is  on  indifferent  subjects,  it  is  flat 
and  insipid ;  if  it  grows  animated  and  interesting,  it  requires  a  painful 
effort,  and  begets  a  feverish  excitement.  But  let  me  once  reach,  and 
fairly  establish  myself  in  this  favourite  seat,  and  I  can  bid  a  gay 
defiance  to  mischance,  and  leave  debts  and  duns,  friends  and  foes, 
objections  and  arguments,  far  behind  me.  I  would,  if  I  could,  have 
it  surrounded  with  a  balustrade  of  gold,  for  it  has  been  to  me  a  palace 
of  delight.  There  golden  thoughts  unbidden  betide  me,  and  golden 
visions  come  to  me.  There  the  dance,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  scenic 
deception  greet  me ;  there  are  wafted  Shakspear's  winged  words,  or 
Otway's  plaintive  lines;  and  there  how  often  have  I  heard  young 
Kemble's  voice,  trembling  at  its  own  beauty,  and  prolonging  its  liquid 
tones,  like  the  murmur  of  the  billowy  surge  on  sounding  shores ! 
There  I  no  longer  torture  a  sentence  or  strain  a  paradox :  the  mind 
is  full  without  an  effort,  pleased  without  asking  why.  It  inhales  an 
atmosphere  of  joy,  and  is  steeped  in  all  the  luxury  of  woe.  To  show 
how  much  sympathy  has  to  do  with  the  effect,  let  us  suppose  any  one 
to  have  a  free  admission  to  the  rehearsals  of  a  morning,  what  mortal 
would  make  use  of  it  ?  One  might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  or  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  for  any  pleasure  we  should  derive 
from  the  finest  tragedy  or  comedy.  No,  a  play  is  nothing  without 
an  audience,  it  is  a  satisfaction  too  great  and  too  general  not  to  be 
shared  with  others.  But  reverse  this  cold  and  comfortless  picture — 
let  the  eag^r  crowd  beset  the  theatre-doors  *  like  bees  in  spring-time, 
when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides' — ^let  the  boxes  be  filled  with 
innocence  and  beauty  like  beds  of  lilies  on  the  first  night  of  Isabella 
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or  Belvideray  see  the  flutter,  the  uneasy  delight  of  expectation,  see 
the  big  tear  roll  down  the  cheek  of  sensibility  as  the  story  proceeds — 
let  us  listen  to  the  deep  thunder  of  the  pit,  or  catch  the  gallery^s  shovt 
at  some  true  master-stroke  of  passion ;  and  we  feel  that  a  thoosand 
hearts  are  beatiug  in  our  bosoms,  and  hail  the  sparkling  illutioo 
reflected  in  a  thousand  eyes.  The  stage  has,  therefore,  been  josdj 
styled  <  a  discipline  of  humanity ' ;  for  there  is  no  place  where  die 
scHcial  principle  is  called  forth  with  such  strength  and  harmony,  by  a 
powernil  interest  in  a  common  object.  A  crowd  is  everywhere  die 
oppressive ;  but  the  fuller  the  play-house,  the  more  intimately  asd 
cordially  do  we  sympathise  with  every  individual  in  iu  Empty 
benches  have  as  bad  an  effect  on  the  spectator  as  on  the  players.  'Thk 
is  one  reason  why  so  many  mistakes  are  made  with  respect  to  plays 
and  players,  ere  they  come  before  the  public.  The  taste  is  crude  and 
uninformed  till  it  is  ripened  by  the  blaze  of  lighted  lamps  and  the 
sunshine  of  happy  faces :  the  cold,  critical  faculty,  the  judgment  of 
Managers  and  Committees  asks  the  glow  of  sympathy  and  the  buzz 
of  approbation  to  prompt  and  guide  it.  We  judge  in  a  crowd  with 
the  sense  and  feelings  of  others ;  and  from  the  very  strength  of  the 
impression,  fancy  we  should  have  come  to  the  same  unavoidable  cod- 
clusion  had  we  been  left  entirely  to  ourselves.  Let  any  one  try  the 
experiment  by  reading  a  manuscript  play,  or  seeing  it  acted-~or  bj 
hearing  a  candidate  for  the  stage  rehearse  behind  the  scenes,  €r  top 
his  part  after  the  orchestra  have  performed  their  fatal  prelude.  Nor 
is  the  air  of  a  play-house  favourable  only  to  social  feeling — it  luds  the 
indulgence  of  solitary  musing.  The  brimming  cup  of  joy  or  sorrow 
is  fuU ;  but  it  runs  over  to  other  thoughts  and  subjects.  We  can 
there  (nowhere  better)  *  retire,  the  world  shut  out,  our  thoughts  call 
home.'  We  hear  the  revelry  and  the  shout,  but  'the  still,  smsH 
voice '  of  other  years  and  cherished  recollections  is  not  wanting.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  Miss  Ford  repeat  Lovers  Catechism^  or  Mrs. 
Humby  1  sing  *  I  cannot  marry  Crout ' :  but  the  ear  is  not  therefore 
deaf  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  laugh  in  Nell ;  Mrs.  Goodall's  Rosalind  still 
haunts  the  glades  of  Arden,  and  the  echo  of  Amiens'  song,  *  Blow, 
blow,  thou  winter's  wind,'  lingers  through  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  A 
pantomime  (the  Little  Red  Riding-Hood)  recalls  the  innocence  of 
our  childbh  thoughts :  a  dance  (the  Minuet  de  la  Cour)  throws  u 
back  to  the  gorgeous  days  of  Louis  xiv.  and  tells  us  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone  for  ever.  Who  will  be  the  Mrs.  Siddons  of  a 
distant  age  ?  What  future  Kean  shall '  strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon 
the  stage,'  full  of  genius  and  free  from  errors  ?  What  favourite  actor 
or  actress  will  be  taking  their  farewell  benefit  a  hundred  years  hence  I 
^  This  lady  ii  not,  it  it  true,  at  Covent  Garden  :  I  wish  the  were  ! 
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"What  plays  and  what  players  will  then  amuse  the  town  ?  Oh,  many- 
coloured  scenes  of  human  life !  where  are  ye  more  truly  represented 
than  in  the  mirror  of  the  stage  ?  or  where  is  that  eternal  principle  of 
iricissitude  which  rules  over  ye,  the  painted  pageant  and  the  sudden 
gloom,  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  here  ?  At  the  entrance  to 
our  great  theatres,  in  large  capitals  over  the  front  of  the  stage,  might 
be  written  Mutability  !  Does  not  the  curtain  that  falls  each  night 
on  the  pomps  and  Tanities  it  was  withdrawn  awhile  to  reveal  (and  the 
next  moment  all  is  dark)  afford  a  fine  moral  lesson  ?  Here,  in  small 
room,  is  crowded  the  map  of  human  life ;  the  lengthened,  varied  scroll 
is  unfolded  like  rich  tapestry  with  its  quaint  and  flaunting  devices 
spread  out ;  whatever  can  be  saved  from  the  giddy  whirl  of  ever- 
rolling  time  and  of  this  round  orb,  which  moves  on  and  never  stops,^ 
all  that  can  strike  the  sense,  can  touch  the  heart,  can  stir  up  laughter 
or  call  tears  from  their  secret  source,  is  here  treasured  up  and  displayed 
ostentatiously — ^here  is  Fancy's  motley  wardrobe,  the  masks  of  all  the 
characters  that  were  ever  played — here  is  a  glass  set  up  clear  and 
large  enough  to  show  us  our  own  features  and  those  of  all  mankind — 
here,  in  this  enchanted  mirror,  are  represented,  not  darkly,  but  in 
vivid  hues  and  bold  relief,  the  struggle  of  Life  and  Death,  the 
momentary  nause  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  with  charming 
hopes  and  fears,  terror  and  pity  in  a  thousand  modes,  strange  and 
ghastly  apparitions,  the  events  ot  history,  the  fictions  of  poetry  ^warm 
from  the  heart) ;  all  these,  and  more  than  can  be  numbered  m  my 
feeble  page,  fill  that  airy  space  where  the  green  curtain  rises,  and 
haunt  it  with  evanescent  shapes  and  indescribable  yearnings. 

*  See  o>r  the  stage  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks, 
Othello  rages,  Desdemona  mourns, 
And  poor  Monimia  pours  her  soul  in  love.* 

Who  can  collect  into  one  audible  pulsation  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  in  the  course  of  his  life  all  these  together  have  occasioned  ;  or 
what  heart,  if  it  could  recall  them  at  once,  and  in  their  undiminished 
power  and  plenitude,  would  not  burst  with  the  load  ?  Let  not  the 
style  be  deemed  exaggerated,  but  tame  and  creeping,  that  attempts  to 
do  justice  to  this  high  and  pregnant  theme,  and  let  tears  blot  out  the 
unequal  lines  that  the  pen  traces  !  Quaffing  these  delights,  inhaling 
this  atmosphere,  brooding  over  these  visions,  this  long  trail  of  glory, 
is  the  possessor  of  a  Free  Admission  to  be  blamed  if  <  he  takes  his 
ease'  at  the  play;  and  turning  theatrical  recluse,  and  forgetful  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  drama,  and 
to  dreams  of  the  past  ?     By  constant  habit  (having  nothing  to  do, 

^  '  Mais  voit  la  rapidite  de  cet  astre  qni  vole  et  ne  s'arrete  jamais.* — New  Eloiu, 
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little  else  to  think  oQ,  he  becomes  a  tipdier  of  the  dews  of  Castaly— 
a  dram-drioker  on  Momit  Parnassus.  He  tastes  the  present  momrnt, 
while  a  rich  sea  of  pleasure  presses  to  his  lip  and  engulfs  hiiii  round. 
The  noise,  the  glare,  the  warmth,  the  company,  produce  a  aort  of 
listless  intoxication,  and  clothe  the  pathos  and  the  wit  with  a  bodilj 
sense.  There  is  a  weight,  a  closeness  even,  in  the  air,  that  makes  it 
diiHcult  to  breathe  out  of  it.  The  custom  of  going  to  the  pLa  j  night 
after  night  becomes  a  relief,  a  craring,  a  necessity — one  cannot  do 
without  it.  To  sit  alone  is  intolerable,  to  be  in  company  is  ^worse ; 
we  are  attracted  with  pleasing  force  to  the  spot  where  'all  that 
mighty  heart  is  beating  still.'  It  is  not  that  perhaps  there  is  any 
thing  new  or  fine  to  see — if  there  is,  we  attend  to  it — ^but  at  any  time, 
it  kUls  time  and  saves  the  trouble  of  thinking.     O,  Corent  Oarden  I 

*  thj  freedom  hath  made  me  effeminate ! '  It  has  hardly  left  me  power 
to  write  this  description  of  it.  I  am  become  its  slave,  I  have  no  other 
sense  or  interest  Idft.  There  I  sit  and  lose  the  hours  I  live  beneath 
the  sky,  without  the  power  to  stir,  without  any  determination  to  stay. 

*  Teddy  the  Tiler  *  is  become  familiar  to  me,  and,  as  it  were^  a  pan 
of  my  existence :  *  Robert  the  Devil '  has  cast  his  spell  over  me.  I 
have  seen  both  thirty  times  at  least,  (no  offence  to  the  Management!) 
and  could  sit  them  out  thirty  times  more.  I  am  bed-rid  in  the  lap  oif 
luxury ;  am  grown  callous  and  inert  with  perpetual  excitement. 

*  What  avails  from  iron  chains 

Exempt,  if  rosy  fetters  bind  as  fast  ?  ^ 

I  have  my  favourite  box  too,  as  Beau  Brummeil  had  his  favourite 
leg;  one  must  decide  on  something,  not  to  be  always  deciding. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  my  reasons  too — perhaps  into  the  box  next  to 
mine  a  Grace  enters ;  perhaps  from  thence  an  air  divine  breathes  a 
glance  (of  heaven's  own  brightness),  kindles  contagious  fire ; — but  let 
us  turn  all  such  thoughts  into  the  lobbies.  These  may  be  considered 
as  an  Arabesque  border  round  the  inclosed  tablet  of  human  life. 
If  the  Muses  reign  within,  Venus  sports  heedless,  but  not  unheeded 
without.  Here  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  richly  clad,  knit  with  the 
Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance,  lead  on  *  the  frozen  winter  and  the 
pleasant  spring  ! '  Would  I  were  allowed  to  attempt  a  list  of  some 
of  them,  and  Cowley's  Gallery  would  blush  at  mine !  But  this  is  a 
licence  which  only  poetry,  and  not  even  a  Free  Admission  can  give. 
I  can  now  understand  the  attachment  to  a  player's  life,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  for  those  who  are  once  engaged  in  it  ever  to  wean 
themselves  from  it.  If  the  merely  witnessing  the  busde  and  the 
splendour  of  the  scene  as  an  idle  spectator  creates  such  a  fascination, 
and  flings  such  a  charm  over  it,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
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with  thoee  who  have  giren  all  their  time  and  attention  to  it — who 
regard  it  as  the  sole  means  of  distinction — ^with  whom  even  the 
monotony  and  mortifications  must  please — and  who,  instead  of  being 
passive,  casual  votaries,  are  the  dispensers  of  the  bounty  of  the  gods, 
and  the  high-priests  at  the  altar  ? 


THE  SICK  CHAMBER 

TJke  Nfw  MtmtUy  Magaashu,']  [August^  1830. 

What  a  difference  between  this  subject  and  my  last — a  ^Free 
Admission  ! '  Yet  from  the  crowded  theatre  to  the  sick  chamber, 
from  the  noise,  the  glare,  the  keen  delight,  to  the  loneliness,  the 
darkness,  the  dulness,  and  the  pain,  there  is  but  one  step.  A  breath 
of  air,  an  overhanging  cloud  effects  it ;  and  though  the  transition  is 
made  in  an  instant,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever.  A  sudden 
illness  not  only  puts  a  stop  to- the  career  of  our  triumphs  and  agreeable 
sensations,  but  blots  out  and  cancels  all  recollection  of  and  desire  for 
them.  We  lose  the  relish  of  enjoyment ;  we  are  effectually  cured  of 
our  romance.  Our  bodies  are  confined  to  our  beds;  nor  can  our 
thoughts  wantonly  detach  themselves  and  take  the  road  to  pleasure, 
but  turn  back  with  doubt  and  loathing  at  the  faint,  evanescent  phan- 
tom which  has  usurped  its  place.  If  the  folding-doors  of  the 
imagination  were  thrown  open  or  left  a- jar,  so  that  from  the  disordered 
couch  where  we  lay,  we  could  still  hail  the  vista  of  the  past  or 
future,  and  see  the  gay  and  gorgeous  visions  floating  at  a  distance, 
however  denied  to  our  embrace,  the  contrast,  though  mortifying, 
might  have  something  soothing  in  it,  the  mock-splendour  might  be 
the  greater  for  the  actual  gloom :  but  the  misery  is  that  we  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  beyond  or  better  than  the  present  evil ;  we  are 
shut  up  and  spell-bound  in  that,  the  curtains  of  the  mind  are  drawn 
close,  we  cannot  escape  from  '  the  body  of  this  death,'  our  souls  are 
conquered,  dismayed,  ^  cooped  and  cabined  in,'  and  thrown  with  the 
lumber  of  our  corporeal  frames  in  one  comer  of  a  neglected  and 
solitary  room.  We  hate  ourselves  and  every  thing  else ;  nor  does 
one  ray  of  comfort  *  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark '  to  give  us 
hope.  How  should  we  entertain  tCfi  image  of  grace  and  beauty, 
when  our  bodies  writhe  with  pain  ?  To  what  purpose  invoke  the 
echo  of  some  rich  strain  of  music,  when  we  ourselves  can  scarcely 
breathe  ?  The  very  attempt  is  an  impossibility.  We  give  up  the 
vain  task  of  linking  delight  to  agony,  of  urging  torpor  into  ecstasy, 
which  makes  the  very  heart  sick.  We  feel  the  present  pain,  and  an 
impatient  longing  to  get  rid  of  it.     This  were  indeed  *  a  consummation 
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deroutly  to  be  wiahed ' :  on  this  we  are  intent,  in  earnest,  inexorable: 
all  else  is  impertinence  and  folly ;  and  could  we  but  obtain  ease  (that 
Goddess  of  Uie  mfirm  and  suffering)  at  any  price,  we  tluxik  ve  codd 
forswear  all  other  joy  and  all  other  sorrows.  Hw  erai  in  nfoiis,  AB 
other  things  but  our  disorder  and  its  cure  seem  less  than  nothing  sad 
▼anity.  It  assumes  a  palpable  form ;  it  becomes  a  demooy  a  spectre, 
an  incubus  hovering  oyer  and  oppressing  us :  we  grapple  with  it :  k 
strikes  its  fangs  into  us,  spreads  its  arms  round  ub,  ioiects  us  uritfa  is 
breath,  glares  upon  us  with  its  hideous  aspect ;  we  feel  it  take  posscf- 
sion  of  every  fibre  and  of  every  faculty ;  and  we  are  at  length  so 
absorbed  and  £iscinated  by  it,  that  we  cannot  divert  our  reflectiois 
from  it  for  an  instant,  for  all  other  things  but  pain  (and  that  which 
we  suffer  most  acutely,)  appear  to  have  lost  their  pith  and  power  to 
interest.  They  are  turned  to  dust  and  stubble.  This  is  the  reasoo 
of  the  fine  resolutions  we  sometimes  form  in  such  cases,  and  of  tin 
vast  superiority  of  a  sick  bed  to  the  pomps  and  thrones  of  the  workL 
We  easily  renounce  wine  when  we  have  nothing  but  the  taste  id 
physic  in  our  mouths  :  the  rich  banquet  tempts  us  not,  when  <  oar  very 
gorge  rises '  within  us :  Love  and  Beauty  fly  from  a  bed  twisted  into 
a  thousand  folds  by  restless  lassitude  and  tormenting  cares :  the  nerve 
of  pleasure  is  killed  by  the  pains  that  shoot  through  the  head  or  rack 
the  limbs :  an  indigestion  seizes  you  with  its  leaden  grasp  and  giant 
force  (down.  Ambition ! ) — ^you  shiver  and  tremble  like  a  leaf  in  a  fit 
of  the  ague  (Avarice,  let  go  your  palsied  hold  !).  We  then  are  io 
the  mood,  without  ghostly  advice,  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  life  of 
*  hermit  poor, 

<  In  pensive  place  obscure/ — 

and  should  be  glad  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  fever  raging  in  the 
blood  by  feeding  on  pulse,  and  slaking  our  thirst  at  the  limpid  brook. 
These  sudden  resolutions,  however,  or  <  vows  made  in  pain  as  violent 
and  void,'  are  generally  of  short  duration ;  the  excess  aod  the  sorrow 
for  it  are  alike  selfish ;  and  those  repentances  which  are  the  most 
loud  and  passionate  are  the  surest  to  end  speedily  in  a  relapse ;  for 
both  originate  in  the  same  cause,  the  being  engrossed  by  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  (whatever  it  may  be),  and  an  utter  incapacity  to  look 
beyond  it. 

'The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devi!  a  monk  would  be  : 
The  Devil  grew  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he ! ' 

It  is  amazing  how  little  effect  physical  suffering  or  local  circum- 
stances have  upon  the  mind,  except  while  we  are  subject  to  their 
immediate  influence.  While  the  impression  lasts,  they  are  every  thing : 
when  it  is  gone,  they  are  nothing.     We  toss  and  tumble  about  in  a 
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sick  bed ;  we  lie  od  our  right  nde,  we  then  change  to  the  left ;  we 
stretch  oorselves  on  our  Ixicks,  we  turn  on  our  faces;  we  wrap 
ourselves  up  under  the  clothes  to  exclude  the  cold,  we  throw  them  off 
to  escape  the  heat  and  suffocation ;  we  grasp  the  pillow  in  agony, 
-we  fling  ourselves  out  of  bed,  we  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with 
hasty  or  feeble  steps ;  we  return  into  bed ;  we  are  worn  out  with 
Fatigue  and  pain,  yet  can  get  no  repose  for  the  one,  or  intermission  for 
the  other ;  we  sunmion  all  our  patience,  or  give  vent  to  passion  and 
petty  rage :  nothing  avails ;  we  seem  wedded  to  our  disease,  <  like 
life  and  death  in  disproportion  met ;  *  we  make  new  efforts,  try  new 
expedients,  but  nothing  appears  to  shake  it  off,  or  promise  relief  from 
our  grim  foe :  it  infixes  its  sharp  sting  into  us,  or  overpowers  us  by 
its  sickly  and  stunning  weight :  every  moment  is  as  much  as  we  can 
bear,  and  yet  there  seems  no  end  of  our  lengthening  tortures ;  we  are 
ready  to  faint  with  exhaustion,  or  work  ourselves  up  to  frenzy :  we 

*  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  our  bootless  prayers : '  we  think  our  last 
hour  is  come,  or  peevishly  wish  it  were,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene  ; 
we  ask  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  necessity  of  pain ;  we 

*  moralise  our  complaints  into  a  thousand  similes ' ;  we  deny  the  use 
of  medicine  in  ioio,  we  have  a  full  persuasion  that  all  doctors  are 
mad  or  knaves,  that  our  object  is  to  gain  relief,  and  theirs  (out  of  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  or  to  seem  wiser  than  we)  to  prevent  it ; 
we  catechise  the  apothecary,  rail  at  the  nurse,  and  cannot  so  much  as 
conceive  the  possibility  that  this  state  of  things  should  not  last  for 
ever ;  we  are  even  angry  at  those  who  would  give  us  encouragement, 
as  if  they  would  make  dupes  or  children  of  us ;  we  might  seek  a  release 
by  poison,  a  halter,  or  the  sword,  but  we  have  not  strength  of  mind 
enough—- our  nerves  are  too  shaken — to  attempt  even  this  poor 
revenge — ^when  lo !  a  change  comes,  the  spell  falls  off,  and  the  next 
moment  we  forget  all  that  has  happened  to  us.  No  sooner  does  our 
disorder  turn  its  back  upon  us  than  we  laugh  at  it.  The  state  we 
have  been  in,  sounds  like  a  dream,  a  fable ;  health  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  strength  is  ours  dejure  and  de  facto  ;  and  we  discard  all  uncalled- 
for  evidence  to  the  contrary  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
just  as  we  throw  our  physic-bottles  out  of  the  window  !  I  see  (as  I 
awake  from  a  short,  uneasy  doze)  a  golden  light  shine  through  my 
white  window-curtains  on  the  opposite  wall : — ^is  it  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day,  or  the  departing  light  of  evening  ?  I  do  not  well  know,  for  the 
opium  <  they  have  drugged  my  posset  with '  has  made  strange  havoc 
with  my  brain,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether  time  has  stood  still,  or 
advanced,  or  gone  backward.  By  *  puzzling  o'er  the  doubt,'  my 
attention  is  drawn  a  little  out  of  myself  to  external  objects ;  and  I  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  administer  some  relief  to  my  monotonous 
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languour,  if  I  could  call  np  a  Tiyid  picture  of  an  emmg  sky  I 
witnessed  a  short  while  before,  the  white  fleecy  donds,  the  azse 
▼aulty  the  rerdant  fields  and  balmy  air.  In  yain !  The  win^  of 
fancy  refuse  to  mount  from  my  bed-side.  The  air  without  has  do- 
thing  in  common  with  the  closeness  within :  the  clouds  diaappe^, 
the  sky  is  instantly  overcast  and  black.  I  walk  out  in  this  scesc 
soon  aiter  I  recover;  and  with  those  favourite  and  well-knows 
objects  interposed,  can  no  longer  recall  the  tumbled  pillow,  the  jtilepi 
or  the  labels,  or  the  unwholesome  dungeon  in  which  I  was  befon 
immured.  What  is  contrary  to  our  present  sensations  or  settled 
habits,  amalgamates  indifferently  with  our  belief:  the  imaginatxs 
rules  over  imaginary  themes,  the  senses  and  custom  have- a  narrower 
sway,  and  admit  but  one  guest  at  a  time.  It  is  hardly  to  be  vtrondaed 
at  that  we  dread  physical  calamities  so  little  beforehand  :  we  think 
no  more  of  them  the  moment  after  they  have  happened.  Out  ofs^ht^ 
out  of  mind.  This  will  perhaps  explain  why  all  actual  punishment  has 
so  little  effect ;  it  is  a  state  contrary  to  nature,  alien  to  the  will.  If 
it  does  not  touch  honour  and  conscience  (and  where  these  are  nai, 
how  can  it  touch  them  ?}  it  goes  for  nothing :  and  where  these  are,  ft 
rather  sears  and  hardens  them.  The  gyves,  the  cell,  the  meagre 
fare,  the  hard  labour  are  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  the  culprit  os 
whom  they  are  imposed,  who  carries  the  love  of  liberty  or  indolgeoce 
to  licentiousness ;  and  who  throws  the  thought  of  them  behind  him 
(the  moment  he  can  evade  the  penalty,)  with  scorn  and  laughter, 

*  Like  Samson  his  green  wythes/  ^ 

So,  in  travelling,  we  often  meet  with  great  fatigue  and  inconTenieaoe 
from  heat  or  cold,  or  rather  accidents,  and  resolve  never  to  go  a 
journey  again;  but  we  are  ready  to  set  off  on  a  new  excursbo 
to-morrow.  We  remember  the  landscape,  the  change  of  scene,  the 
romantic  expectation,  and  think  no  more  of  the  heat,  the  noise,  aud 
dust.  The  body  forgets  its  grievances,  till  they  recur ;  but  imagina- 
tion, passion,  pride,  have  a  longer  memory  and  quicker  apprehenatooi. 
To  the  first  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is  nothing  when  once  over ;  to 
the  last  it  is  only  then  that  they  begin  to  exist.  The  line  id 
Metastasio, 

*  The  worst  of  every  evil  is  the  fear,' 

^  The  thoughts  of  a  captive  can  no  more  get  beyond  hit  priton-walU  than  his 
limbt,  unlets  they  are  butied  in  planning  an  etcape  ;  at,  on  the  contrary,  what 
pritoner,  after  effecting  his  etcape,  ever  tuffered  them  to  return  there,  or  took 
common  precautiont  to  prevent  hit  own  ?  We  indulge  our  fancy  more  than  wc 
contult  our  interett.  The  tense  of  personal  identity  has  almost  as  little  influence 
in  practice  as  it  has  foundation  in  theory. 
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is  true  only  when  applied  to  this  latter  sort. — It  is  curious  that,  on 
coming  out  of  a  sick-room,  where  one  has  been  pent  some  time,  and 
grown  weak  and  nerrous^  and  looking  at  Nature  tor  the  first  time,  the 
objects  that  present  themselTes  have  a  very  questionable  and  spectral 
appearance,  the  people  in  the  street  resemble  flies  crawling  about,  and 
seem  scarce  half-alive.     It  is  we  who  are  iust  risen  from  a  torpid  and 
unwholesome  state,  and  who  impart  our  imperfect  feelings  of  exist- 
ence, health,  and  motion  to  others.     Or  it  may  be  that  the  violence 
and  exertion  of  the  pain  we  have  gone  through  make  common  every- 
day objects  seem  unreal  and  unsubstantial.     It  is  not  till  we  have 
established  ourselves  in  form  in  the  sitting-room,  wheeled  round  the 
arm-chair  to  the  fire  (for  this  makes  part  of  our  re-introduction  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  being  in  all  seasons,)  felt  our  appetite  return,  and 
taken  up  a  book,  that  we  can  be  considered  as  at  all  restored  to 
ourselves.     And  even  then  our  first  sensations  are  rather  empirical 
than  positive ;    as  after  sleep  we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  know 
whether  we  are  awake.     This  is  the  time  for  reading.     Books  are 
then  indeed  ^  a  world,  both  pure  and  good,'  into  which  we  enter 
with  all  our  hearts,  after  our  revival  from  illness  and  respite  from  the 
tomb,  as  with  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  youth.     They  are  not 
merely  acceptable  as  without  too  much  exertion  they  pass  the  time 
and  relieve  ennui;  but  from  a  certain  suspension  and  deadening  of 
the  passions,  and  abstraction  from  worldly  pursuits,  they  may  be  said 
to  bring  back  and  be  friendly  to  the  guileless  and  enthusiastic  tone  of 
feeling  with  which  we  formerly  read  them.     Sickness  has  weaned  us 
fro  tempore  from  contest  and  cabal ;  and  we  are  fain  to  be  docile  and 
children  again.     All  strong  changes  in  our  present  pursuits  throw  us 
back  upon  the  past.     This  is  the  shortest  and  most  complete  emanci- 
pation from  our  late  discomfiture.     We  wonder  that  any  one  who 
has  read  The  History  of  a  Foundling  should  labour  under  an  indiges- 
tion ;    nor  do  we  comprehend  how  a  perusal  of  the  Faery  Queen 
should  not  ensure  the  true  believer  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
halcyon  days.      Present  objects  bear  a  retrospective  meaning,  and 
point  to  <  a  foregone  conclusion.'      Returning  back   to   life  with 
half-strung  nerves  and  shattered  strength,  we  seem  as  when  we  first 
entered  it  with  uncertain  purposes  and  faltering  aims.     The  machine 
has  received  a  shock,  and  it  moves  on  more  tremulously  than  before, 
and  not  all  at  once  in  the  beaten  track.     Startled  at  the  approach  of 
death,  we  are  willing  to  get  as  far  from  it  as  we  can  by  making  a 
proxy  of  our  former  selves  ;  and  finding  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  existence,  and  its  last  sands  running  out,  we  gather 
up  and  make  the  most  of  the  fragments  that  memory  has  stored  up  for 
us.     Every  thing  is  seen  through  a  medium  of  reflection  and  contrast. 
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We  hear  tlie  toiuid  of  merry  voices  in  the  street ;  and  this  carries  s 
back  to  the  recoUectiont  of  some  country-town  or  TiUage-groap — 

*  We  lee  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  roaring  evermore/ 

A  cricket  chirps  on  the  hearth,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Christmss 
gambols  long  ago.  The  very  cries  in  the  street  seem  to  be  of  a 
former  date ;  and  the  dry  toast  eats  very  much  as  it  did — twenty  yean 
ago.  A  rose  smells  doubly  sweet,  after  being  stifled  with  tinctara 
and  essences ;  and  we  enjoy  the  idea  of  a  journey  and  an  inn  tk 
more  for  having  been  bed-rid.  But  a  book  is  the  secret  and  sere 
charm  to  bring  all  these  implied  associations  to  a  focus.  I  shouM 
prefer  an  old  one,  Mr.  Lamb's  favourite,  the  Journey  to  Lisbon ;  or 
the  Decameron^  if  I  could  get  it ;  but  if  a  new  one,  let  it  be  Pssk 
CV^ord.  That  book  has  the  singular  advantage  of  being  written  by  a 
gentleman,  and  not  about  his  own  class.  The  characters  he  coc- 
memorates  are  every  moment  at  fault  between  life  and  death,  hunge 
and  ^  forced  loan  on  the  public ;  and  therefore  the  interest  they  take 
in  themselves,  and  which  we  take  in  them,  has  no  cant  or  affectatios 
in  it,  but  is  '  lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.'  A  set  of  well-dressed 
gentlemen  picking  their  teeth  with  a  graceful  air  after  dinner, 
endeavouring  to  keep  their  cravats  from  the  slightest  discomposure, 
and  saying  the  most  insipid  things  in  the  most  insipid  manner,  do  not 
make  a  tcene.  Well,  then,  I  have  got  the  new  paraphrase  on  the 
Beggar^ e  Opera^  am  fairly  embarked  on  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  firs 
volume,  where  I  am  galloping  across  the  heath  with  the  three  high- 
waymen, while  the  moon  is  shining  full  upon  them,  feel  iny  nerves  » 
braced,  and  my  spirits  so  exhilarated,  that,  to  say  truth,  I  am  scarce 
sorry  for  the  occasion  that  has  thrown  me  upon  the  work  and  the 
author — have  quite  forgot  my  Sick  Room^  and  am  more  than  half 
ready  to  recant  the  doctrine  that  a  Free-jidmution  to  the  theatre  is 

— *  The  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life*: — 

for  I  feel  as  I  read  that  if  the  stage  shows  us  the  masks  of  men  and 
the  pageant  of  the  world,  books  let  us  into  their  souls  and  lay  open  to 
us  die  secrets  of  our  own.  They  are  the  first  and  last,  the  mon 
home-felt,  the  most  heart-felt  of  all  our  en  joymenu. 
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FooTMBN  are  no  part  of  Christianity ;  but  tbey  are  a  very  necessary 
appendage  to  our  happy  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  What 
would  the  bishop's  mitre  be  without  these  grave  supporters  to  his 
dignity  ?  Even  the  plain  presbyter  does  not  dispense  with  his  decent 
serying-man  to  stand  behind  his  chair  and  load  his  duly  emptied  plate 
with  beef  and  puddings  at  which  the  genius  of  Ude  turns  pale.  What 
would  become  of  the  coronet-coach  filled  with  elegant  and  languid 
forms,  if  it  were  not  for  the  triple  row  of  powdered,  laced,  and 
liveried  footmen,  clustering,  fluttering,  and  lounging  behind  it  ?  What 
an  idea  do  we  not  conceive  of  the  fashionable  heue  who  is  making  the 
most  of  her  time  and  tumbling  over  silks  and  satins  within  at  Sewell 
and  Cross's,  or  at  the  Bazaar  in  Soho-square,  from  the  tall  lacquey 
in  blue  and  silver  with  gold-headed  cane,  cocked-hat,  white  thread 
stockings  and  large  calves  to  his  legs,  who  stands  as  her  representative 
without !  The  sleek  shopman  appears  at  the  door,  at  an  understood 
signal  the  livery-servant  starts  from  his  position,  the  coach-door  flies 
open,  the  steps  are  let  down,  the  young  lady  enters  the  carriage  as 
young  ladies  are  taught  to  step  into  carriages,  the  footman  closes  the 
the  door,  mounts  behind,  and  the  glossy  vehicle  rolls  off,  bearing  iu 
lovely  burden  and  her  gaudy  attendant  from  the  gaze  of  the  gaping 
crowd !  Is  there  not  a  spell  in  beauty,  a  charm  in  rank  and  ^hion, 
that  one  would  almost  wish  to  be  this  fellow — to  obey  its  nod,  to 
watch  its  looks,  to  breathe  but  by  its  permission,  and  to  live  but  for 
its  use,  its  scorn,  or  pride  ? 

Footmen  are  in  general  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  supernumeraries  in 
society — ^they  have  no  place  assigned  them  in  any  Scotch  Encyclopaedia 
— they  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  heads  in  Mr.  Mill's  ElemenU, 
or  Mr.  Maculloch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  and  they  no- 
where have  had  impartial  justice  done  them,  except  in  Lady  Booby's 
love  for  one  of  that  order.  But  if  not  <  the  Corinthian  capitals  of 
polished  society,'  they  are  *  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.' 
Lords  and  ladies  could  not  do  without  them.  Nothing  exists  in  this 
world  but  by  contrast.  A  foil  is  necessary  to  make  the  plainest  truths 
self-evident.  It  is  the  very  insignificance,  the  non-entity  as  it  were 
of  the  gendemen  of  the  cloth,  that  constitutes  their  importance,  and 
makes  them  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  social  system,  by  setting 
off  the  pretensions  of  their  superiors  to  the  best  advantage.  What 
would  be  the  good  of  having  a  will  of  our  own,  if  we  had  not  others 
about  us  who  are  deprived  of  all  will  of  their  own,  and  who  wear  a 
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badge  to  say  ^  I  serve  ?  *     How  can  we  show  that  we  are  the  lonb 
of  die  creation  but  by  reducing  others  to  the  condition  of  macbioesi 
«rho  nerer  move  bat  at  the  beck  of  our  caprices?     Is  not  the  ]^ 
suit  of  the  master  wonderfully  relieved  by  the  borrowed  trappings  and 
mock-finery  of  his  servant  ?     You  see  that  man  on  horseback  wfafi 
keeps  at  some  distance  behind  another,  who  follows  him  as  his  shadow, 
turns  as  he  turns,  and  as  he  passes  or  speaks  to  him,  lifts  his  hand  tc 
his  hat  and  observes  the  most  profound  attention — what  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  men  ?     The  one  is  as  well  mounted,  as  well  (cd,  is 
younger  and  seemingly  in  better  health  than  the  other ;  but  betisreen  these 
two  there  are  perhaps  seven  or  eight  classes  of  society,  each  of  whom  is 
dependent  on  and  trembles  at  the  frown  of  the  other — it  is  a  noblems: 
and  his  lacquey.     Let  any  one  take  a  stroll  towards  the  West-end  ot 
the  town,  South  Audley  or  Upper  Grosvenor-street ;  it  is  then  be  wiB 
feel  himself  first  entering  into  the  beau-ideal  of  civilized  life,  a  sodetr 
composed  entirely  of  lords  and  footmen !     Deliver  me  from  the  filth 
and  cellars  of  St.  Giles's,  from  the  shops  of  Holbom  and  the  Strand, 
from  all  that  appertains  to  middle  and  to  low  life ;  and  conuneixi  me 
to  the  streets  with  the  straw  at  the  doors  and  hatchments  OTerhead 
to  tell  us  of  those  who  are  just  born  or  who  are  just  dead,  and  vitb 
groups  of  footmen  lounging  on  the  steps  and  insuidng  the  psissengen 
— it  is  then  I  feel  the  true  dignity  and  imaginary  pretensions  of 
human  nature  realised !     There  is  here  none  of  the  squalidness  of 
poverty,  none  of  the  hardships  of  daily  labour,  none  of  the  anxietj 
and  petty  artifice  of  trade ;  life's  business  is  changed  into  a  romanoti 
a  summer' s-dream,  and  nothing  painful,  disgusting,  or  vulgar  intnidei. 
All  is  on  a  liberal  and  handsome  scale.     The  true  ends  and  benefits 
of  society  are  here  enjoyed  and  bountifully  lavished,  and  all  the 
trouble  and  misery  banished,  and  not  even  allowed  so  much  as  to  exist 
in  thought.     Those  who  would  find  the  real  Utopia,  should  look  for 
it  somewhere  about  Park-lane  or  May  Fair.     It  is  there  only  aoj 
feasible  approach  to  equality  is  made — for  it  is  Rie  matter  likt  iba. 
Here,  as  I  look  down  Curzon-street,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  uper 
spire  of  South  Audley  Chapel,  or  the  &mily-arms  on  the  gate  of  Chester- 
field-House, the  vista  of  years  opens  to  me,  and  I  recall  the  period  of 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Burke's  ^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revohitioo,' 
and  the  overthrow  of  *The  Rights  of  Man!'     You  do  not  indeed 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  mansion  where  sits  the  stately  possessor, 
luxurious  and  refined ;  but  you  draw  your  inference  from  the  lazy, 
pampered,  modey  crew  poured  forth  fi*om  his  portals.     This  mealy- 
coated,   moth-like,   butterfly-generation,   seem   to   have   no    earthlj 
business  but  to  enjoy  themselves.     Their  green  liveries  accord  with 
the  budding  leaves  and  spreading  branches  of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park 
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— ^they  seem  <like  brothers  of  the  groves' — their  red  faces  and 
powdered  heads  harmonise  with  the  blossoms  of  the  neighbouring 
almond-treesy  that  shoot  their  sprays  over  old-fashioned  brick-walls. 
They  come  forth  like  grasshoppers  in  June,  as  numerous  and  as  noisy. 
They  bask  in  the  sun  and  laugh  in  your  face.  Not  only  does  the 
master  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  leisure  and  tranquillity — ^those  in  his 
employment  have  nothing  to  do.  He  wants  drones,  not  drudges,  about 
him,  to  share  his  superfluity,  and  give  a  haughty  pledge  of  his 
exemption  from  care.  They  grow  sleek  and  wanton,  saucy  and 
supple.  From  being  independent  of  the  world,  they  acquire  the 
look  of  gentlemen* s  gentlemen.  There  is  a  cast  of  the  aristocracy, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  distinction.  The  saying,  '  Tell  me  your  com- 
pany, and  I'll  tell  you  your  manners,'  may  be  applied  cum  grano  salts 

to  the  servants  in  great  families.     Mr.  N knew  an  old  butler 

who  had  lived  with  a  nobleman  so  long,  and  had  learned  to  imitate 
his  walk,  look,  and  way  of  speaking,  so  exactly  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  See  the  porter  in  the  great  leather- 
chair  in  the  hall — ^how  big,  and  burly,  and  self-important  he  looks ; 
while  my  Lord's  gentleman  ^he  politician  of  the  family)  is  reading 
the  second  edition  of  ^  The  Courier '  (once  more  in  request)  at  the 
side  window,  and  the  footman  is  romping,  or  taking  tea  with  the  maids 
in  the  kitchen  below.  A  match-girl  meanwhile  plies  her  shrill  trade 
at  the  railing;  or  a  gipsey- woman  passes  with  her  rustic  wares  through 
the  street,  avoiding  the  closer  haunts  of  the  city.  What  a  pleasant 
farce  is  that  of  *  High  Life  Below  Stairs ! '  What  a  careless  life  do 
the  domestics  of  the  Great  lead !  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  reflected 
self-importance  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  they  look  down  on  the  herd  of  mankind,  they  have  only  to 
eat  and  drink  their  fill,  talk  the  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  laugh 
at  the  follies,  or  assist  the  intrigues  of  their  betters,  till  they  themselves 
fall  in  love,  marry,  set  up  a  public  house,  (the  only  thing  they  are  fit 
for,)  and  without  habits  of  industry,  resources  in  themselves,  or  self- 
respect,  and  drawing  fruitless  comparisons  with  the  past,  are,  of  all 
people,  the  most  miserable !  Service  is  no  inheritance ;  and  when  it 
fails,  there  is  not  a  more  helpless,  or  more  worthless  set  of  devils  in 

the  world.     Mr.  C used  to  say  he  should  like  to  be  a  footman  to 

some  elderly  lady  of  quality,  to  carry  her  prayer-book  to  church, 
and  place  her  cassock  right  for  her.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  would  have  been  better,  and  quite  as  useful  as  the  life  he  has  led, 
dancing  attendance  on  Prejudice,  but  flirting  with  Paradox  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  himself  out  of  the  old  lady's  will.  For  my  part,  if  I 
had  to  choose,  I  should  prefer  the  service  of  a  young  mistress,  and 
might  share  the  fate  of  the  footman  recorded  in   heroic  verse  by 
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Lady  Wortiey  Monugu*  Certainly  it  can  be  no  hard  dnty,  thoa^ 
a  sort  oi  forlorn  hope^  to  have  to  follow  three  6ister%  or  jootii^ 
friends,  (resembling  the  three  Graces,)  at  a  slow  pace,  and  wtk 
grave  demeanour,  from  Cumberland  Gate  to  Kensington  Gardens— 
to  be  there  shut  out,  a  privation  enhancing  the  privilege,  and  makisg 
the  sense  of  distant,  respectful,  idolatrous  admiration  more  intense— 
and  then,  after  a  brief  interval  lost  in  idle  chat,  or  idler  reyeric,  to  haic 
to  follow  them  back  again,  observing,  not  observed,  to  keep  widda 
call,  to  watch  every  gesture,  to  see  the  breeze  play  with  die  figitt 
tresses  or  lift  the  morning  robe  aside,  to  catch  the  half-BU|^irested 
laugh,  and  hear  the  low  murmur  of  indistinct  words  and  wiabet,  Kkc 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  An  amaUur  footman  would  seem  a  more 
rational  occupation  than  that  of  an  amateur  author,  or  an  amateur  aitbt. 
An  insurmountable  barrier,  if  it  excludes  passion,  does  not  banish  senti- 
ment, but  draws  an  atmosphere  of  superstitious,  trembling  apprcfaenaos 
round  the  object  of  so  much  attention  and  respect;  nothing  makes  woon 
seem  so  much  like  angels  as  always  to  see,  never  to  converse  with  them  ; 
and  those  whom  we  have  to  dangle  a  cane  after  must,  to  a  lacquey  df 
any  spirit,  appear  worthy  to  wield  sceptres. 

But  of  all  situations  of  this  kind,  the  most  enviable  is  that  of  a 
lady's  maid  in  a  family  travelling  abroad.  In  .the  obtnseness  of 
foreigners  to  the  nice  gradations  of  English  refinement  and  manners, 
the  maid  has  not  seldom  a  chance  of  being  taken  for  the  mistress— « 
circumstance  never  to  be  forgot !  See  our  Abigail  rooonted  in  the 
Acky  with  my  Lord,  or  John,  4nug  and  comfortable — setting  out  on 
the  grand  tour  as  fast  as  four  horses  can  carry  her,  whirled  over  the 
<  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of  France,'  crossing  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  in  breathless  terror  and  wonder — ^frightened  at  i 
precipice,  laughing  at  her  escape — coming  to  the  inn,  going  into  tlte 
kitchen  to  see  what  is  to  be  had — ^not  speaking  a  word  of  the  language, 
except  what  she  picks  up,  <  as  pigeons  pick  up  peas : ' — the  bill  pad, 
the  passport  vise^  the  horses  put  to,  and  au  route  again — seeing  every 
thing,  and  understanding  nothing,  in  a  full  tide  of  health,  fresh  air, 
and  animal  spirits,  and  without  one  qualm  of  taste  or  sentiment,  and 
arriving  at  Florence,  the  city  of  palaces,  with  its  amphitheatre  of 
hills  and  olives,  without  suspecting  that  such  a  person  as  Boccacio, 
Dante,  or  Galileo,  had  ever  lived  there,  while  her  young  mistress  it 
puzzled  with  the  varieties  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  is  disappointed  in  the 
Amo,  and  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  the  sutne  of  David  by 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Great  Square.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
young  lady,  on  her  return,  has  something  to  think  of;  but  the  maid 
absolutely  forgets  every  thhig,  and  is  only  giddy  and  out  of  breatii,  as 
if  she  had  been  up  in  a  balloon. 
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*  No  more :  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise  !' 

Hnglish  senrantB  abroad,  notwithstanding  the  comforts  they  enjoy, 
and  although  trayelling  as  it  were  w  famtlU^  must  be  struck  with 
the  ease  and  familiar  footing  on  which  foreigners  live  with  their 
domestics,  compared  with  the  distance  and  reserve  with  which  they 
are  treated.  The  housemaid  [la  bonne)  sits  down  in  the  room,  or 
ivalks  abreast  with  you  in  the  street;  and  the  valet  who  waits  behind 
his  master's  chair  at  table,  gives  Monsieur  his  advice  or  opinion  with- 
out being  asked  for  it.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  familiarity  and 
freedom,  when  we  consider  that  those  who  allowed  it  could  (formerly 
at  least,  when  the  custom  began  ^  send  those  who  transgressed  but  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  the  Bastille  or  the  galleys  at  their  pleasure. 
The  licence  was  attended  with  perfect  impunity.  With  us  the  law 
leaves  less  to  discretion;  and  by  interposing  a  real  independence 
(  and  plea  of  right)  between  the  servant  and  master,  does  away  with 
the  appearance  of  it  on  the  surface  of  manners.  The  insolence 
and  tyranny  of  the  Aristocracy  fell  more  on  the  trades-people  and 
mechanics  than  on  their  domestics,  who  were  attached  to  them  by  a 
semblance  of  feudal  ties.  Thus  an  upstart  lady  of  quality  (an 
imitator  of  the  old  school)  would  not  deign  to  speak  to  a  milliner 
while  fitting  on  her  dress,  but  gave  her  orders  to  her  waiting-women 
to  tell  her  what  to  do.  Can  we  wonder  at  twenty  re^ns  of  terror 
to  efface  such  a  feeling  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  the  inclination  in  servants  in  great  houses  to  ape 
the  manners  of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  sometimes  succeeding. 
What  facilitates  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  Great,  in  their 
character  of  courtiers^  are  a  sort  of  footmen  in  their  turn.  There  is 
the  same  crouching  to  interest  and  authority  in  either  case,  with  the 
same  surrender  or  absence  of  personal  dignity — the  same  submission 
to  the  trammels  of  outward  form,  with  the  same  suppression  of  inward 
impulses — the  same  degrading  finery,  the  same  pretended  deference 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  same  lurking  contempt  from  being 
admitted  behind  the  scenes,  the  same  heartlessness,  and  the  same 
eye-service — in  a  word,  they  are  alike  puppets  governed  by  motives 
not  their  own,  machines  made  of  coarser  or  finer  materials.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  if  the  most  finished  courtier  of  the 
day  cannot,  by  a  vulgar  eye,  be  distinguished  from  a  gentleman's 
servant.  M.  de  Bausset,  in  his  amusing  and  excellent  Memoirs^  makes 
it  an  argument  of  the  legitimacy  of  Napoleon's  authority,  that  from 
denying  it,  it  would  follow  that  his  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  were 
valets,  and  he  himself  (as  prefect  of  the  palace)  no  better  than  head- 
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*  cook.  The  inference  is  logical  enough.  According  to  the  author's 
yiewy  there  was  no  other  difFerence  between  the  retainers  of  the  com 
and  the  kitchen  than  the  rank  of  the  master ! 

I  remember  hearing  it  said  that  <  all  men  were  equal  but  footmec' 
But  of  all  footmen  the  lowest  class  is  Mierary  footmen.  These  confts 
of  persons  who,  without  a  single  grain  of  knowledge,  taste,  or  leeliiigy 
put  on  the  livery  of  learning,  mimic  its  phrases  by  rote»  and  are 
retained  in  its  serrice  by  dint  of  quackery  and  assurance  alone.  Ai 
they  have  none  of  the  essence,  they  have  all  the  externals  of  men  or 
gravity  and  wisdom.  They  wear  green  spectacles,  walk  with  a 
peculiar  strut,  thrust  themselves  into  the  acquaintance  of  peraoos  they 
hear  talked  of,  get  introduced  into  the  dubs,  are  seen  reiading  boob 
they  do  not  understand  at  the  Museum  and  public  libraries,  dine 
(\£  they  can)  with  lords  or  officers  of  the  Guards,  abuse  any  party  as 
low  to  show  what  fine  gentlemen  they  are,  and  the  next  week  jom 
the  same  party  to  raise  their  own  credit  and  gain  a  little  coDseqoencc, 
give  themselves  out  as  wits,  critics,  and  philosophers  (and  as  they  have 
never  done  any  thing,  no  man  can  contradict  them),  and  have  a 
great  knack  of  turning  editors,  and  not  paying  their  contribators.  If 
yon  get  five  pounds  from  one  of  them,  he  never  forgives  it.  With 
the  proceeds  thus  appropriated,  the  book- worm  graduates  a  dandy, 
hires  expensive  apartments,  sports  a  tandem,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he 
must  be  a  great  author  who  can  support  such  an  appearance  with  fail 
pen,  and  a  great  genius  who  can  conduct  so  many  learned  works 
while  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  gay,  the  fair,  and  the  rich.  This  intro- 
duces him  to  new  editorships,  to  new  and  more  select  friendships,  and 
to  more  frequent  and  importunate  demands  from  debu  and  duns.  At 
length  the  bubble  bursts  and  disappears,  and  you  hear  no  more  of  our 
classical  adventurer,  except  from  the  invectives  and  self-reproaches 
of  those  who  took  him  for  a  great  scholar  from  his  wearing  grceo 
spectacles  and  Wellington-boots.  Such  a  candidate  for  literary 
honours  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  man  ,of  letters,  that  the  valet 
with  his  second-hand  finery  and  servile  airs,  does  to  his  master. 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  MONEY 

TAi  MoHtUy  MagaiuHeJ]  [Jamiary^  1S27. 

It  is  hard  to  be  without  money.  To  get  on  without  it  is  like 
travelling  in  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport — yon  are  stopped, 
suspected,  and  made  ridiculous  at  every  turn,  besides  being  subjected 
to  the  most  serious  inconveniences.  The  want  of  money  I  here 
allude  to  is  not  altogether  that  which  arises  from  absolute  poverty — 
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for  where  there  is  a  downright  absence  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  this  must  be  remedied  by  incessant  hard  labour,  and  the  least  we 
can  receire  in  return  is  a  supply  of  our  daily  wants — but  that  uncertain, 
casual,  precarious  mode  of  existence,  in  which  the  temptation  to 
spend  remains  after  the  means  are  exhausted,  the  want  of  money 
joined  with  the  hope  and  possibility  of  getting  it,  the  intermediate 
state  of  difficulty  and  suspense  between  the  last  guinea  or  shilling  and 
the  next  that  we  may  have  the  good  luck  to  encounter.  This  gap, 
this  unwelcome  interval  constantly  recurring,  however  shabbily  got 
over,  is  really  full  of  many  anxieties,  misgivings,  mortifications, 
meannesses,  and  deplorable  embarrassments  of  every  description.  I 
may  attempt  (this  essay  is  not  a  fanciful  speculation)  to  enlarge  upon 
a  few  of  them. 

It  is  hard  to  go  without  one's  dinner  through  sheer  distress,  but 
harder  still  to  go  without  one's  breakfast.  Upon  the  strength  of  that 
first  and  aboriginal  meal,  one  may  muster  courage  to  face  the 
difficulties  before  one,  and  to  dare  the  worst :  but  to  be  roused  out 
of  one's  warm  bed,  and  perhaps  a  profound  oblivion  of  care,  with 
golden  dreams  (for  poverty  does  not  prevent  golden  dreams),  and 
told  there  is  nothing  for  breakfast,  is  cold  comfort  for  which  one's 
half-strung  nerves  are  not  prepared,  and  throws  a  damp  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  day.  It  is  a  bad  beginning.  A  man  without  a 
breakfiut  is  a  poor  creature,  unfit  to  go  in  search  of  one,  to  meet  the 
frown  of  the  world,  or  to  borrow  a  shilling  of  a  friend.  He  may 
beg  at  the  comer  of  a  street — nothing  is  too  mean  for  the  tone  of  his 
feelings — ^robbing  on  the  highway  is  out  of  the  question,  as  requiring 
too  much  courage,  and  some  opinion  of  a  man's  self.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  old  Fuller,  or  some  worthy  of  that  age,  expresses  it,  *  the  heaviest 
stone  which  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,'  to  learn,  the  first  thing 
after  he  rises  in  the  morning,  or  even  to  be  dunned  with  it  in  bed, 
that  there  is  no  loaf,  tea,  or  butter  in  the  house,  and  that  the  baker, 
the  grocer,  and  butterman  have  refused  to  give  any  farther  credit. 
This  is  taking  one  sadly  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  striking  at  one's  spirit 
and  resolution  in  their  very  source, — the  stomach — it  is  attacking  one  on 
the  side  of  hunger  and  mortification  at  once ;  it  is  casting  one  into  the 
very  mire  of  humility  and  Slough  of  Despond.  The  worst  is,  to  know 
what  face  to  put  upon  the  matter,  what  excuse  to  make  to  the  servants, 
what  answer  to  send  to  the  tradespeople ;  whether  to  laugh  it  off,  or  be 
grave,  or  angry,  or  indifferent ;  in  short,  to  know  how  to  parry  off  an 
evil  which  you  cannot  help.  What  a  luxury,  what  a  God's-send  in 
such  a  dilemma,  to  find  a  half-crown  which  had  slipped  through  a  hole 
in  the  lining  of  your  waistcoat,  a  crumpled  bank-note  in  your  breeches- 
pocket,  or  a  guinea  clinking  in  the  bottom  of  your  trunk,  which  had 
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been  thottghtlettly  left  there  out  of  a  former  hes^!  Vain  hope! 
Unfounded  illusion !  The  experienced  in  such  matters  know  better, 
and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  so  improbable  a  suggestion.  Not  s 
corner,  not  a  cranny,  not  a  pocket,  not  a  drawer' has  been  idt 
unrummaged,  or  has  not  been  subjected  over  and  over  again  to  more 
than  the  strictness  of  a  custom-house  scrutiny.  Not  the  slightest 
rustle  of  a  piece  of  bank-paper,  not  the  gentlest  pressure  of  a  piece  of 
hard  metal,  but  would  have  given  notice  of  its  hiding-place  with 
electrical  rapidity,  long  before,  in  such  circumstances.  All  the 
variety  of  pecuniary  resources  which  form  a  legal  tender  on  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  are  assuredly  drained,  exhausted  to  the  latt 
farthing  before  this  time.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the  house  that  one 
can  turn  to  account  ?  Is  there  not  an  old  family-watch,  or  piece  of 
plate,  or  a  ring,  or  some  worthless  trinket  that  one  could  part  with  r 
nothing  belonging  to  one's-self  or  a  friend,  that  one  could  raise  the 
wind  upon,  till  something  better  turns  up?  At  this  moment  as 
old  clothes-man  passes,  and  his  deep,  harsh  tones  sound  like  as 
intended  insult  on  one's  distress,  and  banbh  the  thought  of  applying 
for  his  assistance,  as  one's  eye  glanced  furtively  at  an  old  hat  or  s 
great  coat,  hung  up  behind  a  closetrdoor.  Humiliating  contemplations ! 
Miserable  uncertainty !  One  hesitates,  and  the  opportunity  is  gone 
by ;  for  without  one's  breakfast,  one  has  not  the  resolution  to  do 
any  thing! — The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  often  reduced  to  thb 
unpleasant  predicament.  Possibly  he  had  little  appetite  for  breakiast 
himself ;  but  the  servants  complained  bitterly  on  this  head,  and  said 
that  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  sometimes  kept  waiting  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
while  they  had  to  hunt  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  beat  up  for 
coffee,  eggs,  and  French  rolls.  The  same  perplexity  in  this  instance 
appears  to  have  extended  to  the  providing  for  the  dinner ;  for  so 
sharp-set  were  they,  that  to  cut  short  a  debate  with  a  butcher's 
apprentice  about  leaving  a  leg  of  mutton  without  the  money,  the 
cook  clapped  it  into  the  pot :  the  butcher's  boy,  probably  used  to 
such  encounters,  with  equal  coolness  took  it  out  again,  and  marched 
off  with  it  in  his  tray  in  triumph.  It  required  a  man  to  be  the 
author  of  Ths  School  for  Scandal,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such 
disagreeable  occurrences  every  hour  of  the  day.  There  was  one 
coniibrt,  however,  that  poor  Sheridan  had :  he  did  not  f<M'esee  that 
Mr.  Moore  would  write  his  Life !  ^ 

^  Taylor,  of  the  Open-House,  used  to  say  of  Sheridan,  that  he  could  not  pull  off 
his  hat  to  him  in  the  street  without  its  costing  him  fifty  pounds  ;  and  if  he  stopped 
to  speak  to  him,  it  was  a  hundred.  No  one  could  be  a  stronger  instance  than  he 
was  of  what  is  called  Ikringjrom  JUnd  t»  mouth.  He  was  always  in  want  of  mooey, 
^ongh  he  received  vast  sums  which  he  must  have  disbursed  {  and  yet  nobody  can 
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The  going  without  a  dinner  is  another  of  the  miseriea  of  wanting 
moneyy  though  one  can  bear  up  against  this  calamity  better  than  the 

tell  what  became  of  them,  for  he  paid  nobody.     He  spent  hit  wife's  fortune 
(sixteen  hundred  pounds)  in  a  six  weeks*  jaant  to  Bath,  and  returned  to  town  as 
poor  as  a  rat.     Whenever  he  and  his  son  were  invited  out  into  the  country,  they 
alwaya  went  in  two  post-chaises  and  four  ;  he  in  one,  and  his  son  Tom  following 
in  another.    This  is  the  secret  of  those  who  live  in  a  round  of  extravagance,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  always  in  debt  and  difficulty — they  throw  away  all  the 
ready  money  they  get  upon  any  new-fangled  whim  or  project  that  comes  in  their 
way,  and  never  think  of  paying  off  old  scores,  which  of  course  accumulate  to  a 
dreadful  amount*    ^  Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  who  makes  them  fine,  yet  keeps  his 
book  imcroesed.'    Sheridan  once  wanted  to  take  Mrs.  Sheridan  a  very  handsome 
dress  down  into  the  country,  and  went  to  Barber  and  Nunn's  to  order  it,  saying  he 
must   have  it  by  such  a  day,  but   promising  they  should  have  ready  money. 
Mrs.  Barber  (I  think  it  was)  made  answer  that  the  time  was  short,  but  that  ready 
money  was  a  very  charming  thing,  and  that  he  should  have  it.    Accordingly,  at 
the  time  appointed  she  brought  the  dress,  which  came  to  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
and  it  was  sent  in  to  Mr.  Sheridan  :  who  sent  out  a  Mr.  Grimm  (one  of  his 
jackalls^  to  say  he  admired  it  exceedingly,  and  that  he  was  sure  Mrs.  Sheridan 
would  be  delighted  with  it,  but  he  was  sorry  to  have  nothing  under  a  hundred 
pound  bank-note  in  the  house.     She  said  she  had  come  provided  for  such  an 
accident,  and  could  give  change  for  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred  pound 
note,  if  it  were  necessary.     Grimm  then  went  back  to  his  principal  for  farther 
instructions  s  who  made  an  excuse  that  he  had  no  stamped  receipt  by  him.     For 
this,  Mrs.  B.  said,  she  was  also  provided  ;  she  had  brought  one  in  her  pocket.    At 
each  message,  she  could  hear  them  laughing  heartily  in  the  next  room  at  the  idea 
of  having  met  with  their  match  for  once  ;  and  presently  after,  Sheridan  came  out 
in  high  good^hnmour,  and  paid  her  the  amount  of  her  bill,  in  ten,  five,  and 
one  pounds.     Once  when  a  creditor  brought  him  a  bill  for  payment,  which  had 
often  been  presented  before,  and  the  man  complained  of  its  soiled  and  tattered 
state,  and  said  he  was  quite  ashamed  to  see  it,  *  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  'd  advise  you  to 
do  with  it,  my  friend,'  said  Sheridan, '  take  it  home,  and  write  it  upon  parckmmt  I ' 
He  once  mounted  a  horse  which  a  horse-dealer  was  shewing  off  near  a  coffee- 
house at  the  bottom  of  St.  James 's-street,  rode  it  to  TattersaU's,  and  sold  it,  and 
walked  quietly  back  to  the  spot  from  which  he  set  out.    The  owner  was  furious, 
swore  he  would  be  the  death  of  him  ;  and,  in  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they 
were  seen  sitting  together  over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  coffee-house,  the  horse- 
jockey  with  the  tears  running  down  his  face  at  Sheridan's  jokes,  and  almost  ready 
to  hug  him  as  an  honest  fellow.    Sheridan's  house  and  lobby  were  beset  with  duns 
every  morning,  who  were  told  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  yet  up,  and  shewn  into 
the  several  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.    As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted, 
he  aiked,  *  Are  those  doors  all  shut,  John  ? '  and,  being  assured  they  were,  marched 
out  very  deliberately  between  them,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  self-invited  guests, 
who  soon  found  the  bird  was  flown.    I  have  heard  one  of  his  old  City  friends 
declare,  that  such  was  the  efllect  of  his  frank,  cordial  manner,  and  insinuating 
eloquence,  that  he  was  always  afraid  to  go  to  ask  him  for  a  debt  of  long  standing, 
leit  he  should  borrow  twice  as  much.    A  play  had  been  put  off  one  night,  or  a 
favourite  actor  did  not  appear,  and  the  audience  demanded  to  have  their  money 
back  again  t  but  when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  were  told  by  the  check-takers 
there  was  none  for  them,  for  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  in  the  mean  time,  and 
had  carried  off  all  the  money  in  the  till.    He  used  often  to  get  the  old  cobbler  who 
kept  a  sUll  under  the  mins  of  Drury  Lane  to  broil  a  beef-steak  for  him,  and  take 
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former,  which  really  *  blights  the  tender  blosflom  and  promise  of  the 
day.'  With  one  good  meal,  one  may  hold  a  parley  with  hmiger  and 
moralize  upon  temperance.  One  has  time  to  turn  one's-self  and 
look  about  one — ^to  <  screw  one's  courage  to  the  sticking-place,' to 
graduate  the  scale  of  disappointment,  and  stave  off  appetite  ttll  supper- 
time.  You  gain  time,  and  time  in  this  weather-cock  world  ii 
everything.  You  may  dine  at  two,  or  at  six,  or  seven — ^as  most 
convenient.  You  may  in  the  meanwhile  receive  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  or  some  one  (not  knowing  how  you  are  circumstanced)  may 
send  you  a  present  of  a  haunch  of  venison  or  a  brace  of  pheasants  from 
the  country,  or  a  distant  relation  may  die  and  leave  you  a  legacy,  or 
a  patron  may  call  and  overwhelm  you  with  his  smiles  and  boimty, 

'  As  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation-day ;  * 

or  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  One  may  wait  for  dinner — 
breakfast  admits  of  no  delay,  of  no  interval  interposed  between  that 
and  our  first  waking  thoughts.^  Besides,  there  are  shifts  and  devices, 
shabby  and  mortifying  enough,  but  still  available  in  case  of  need. 

their  dinner  together.     On  the  night  that  Dmry  Lane  was  burnt  down,  Shendao 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  making  a  speech,  though  he  could  hardly  atand 
without  leaning  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  be  was 
forced  away,  urging  the  plea,  *  What  signified  the  concerns  of  a  private  individual, 
compared  to  the  good  of  the  state  ?  *     When  he  got  to  Covent-Garden,  he  west 
Into  the  Piasxa  Coffee-house,  to  steady  himself  with  another  bottle,  and  thea 
strolled  out  to  the  end  of  the  Piaxsa  to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  fire.     Here  ht 
was  accosted  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Fawoett,  who  complimented  him  oa  tbe 
calmness  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  so  great  a  loss.     He  declined  this  praise, 
and  said — '  Gentlemen,  there  are  but  three  things  in  human  life  that  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  disturb  a  wise  man's  patience.    The  first  of  these  is  bodily  pain,  and  that 
(whatever  the  ancient  stoics  may  have  said  to  the  contrary)  is  too  much  for  any 
man  to  bear  without  flinching  :  this  I  have  felt  severely,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the 
case.    The  second  is  the  loss  of  a  friend  whom  you  have  dearly  loved  ;  that, 
gentlemen,  is  a  great  evil :  this  I  have  also  felt,  and  I  know  it  to  be  too  much 
for  any  man's  fortitude.  And  the  third  is  the  consciousness  of  having  done  an  unjust 
action.    That,  gentlemen,  is  a  great  evil,  a  very  great  evil,  too  much  for  any  man  to 
endure  the  reflection  of ;  but  tlut '  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,) '  but  that,  thank 
God,  I  have  never  felt  I*     I  have  been  told  that  these  were  nearly  the  very 
words,  except  that  he  appealed  to  the  mms  cpiuda  recti  very  emphatically  three  or 
four  times  over,  by  an  excellent  authority,  Mr.  Mathews  the  player,  who  wm  oa 
the  spot  at  the  time,  a  gentleman  whom  the  public  admire  deservedly,  but  with 
whose  real  talents  and   nice   discrimination  of  character  his  friends   only  are 
acquainted.    Sheridan's  reply  to  the  watchman  who  had  picked  him  up  in  the 
street,  and  who  wanted  to  know  who  he  was, '  I  am  Mr.  Wilberforce  1 ' — h  well 
known,  and  shews  that,  however  frequently  he  might  be  at  a  loss  fi>r  money,  he 
never  wanted  wit ! 

'  In  Scotland,  it  seems,  the  draught  of  ale  or  whiskey  with  which  yon  com* 
mence  the  day,  is  emphatically  called  *  taking  your  mormimg* 
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How  many  expedienta  are  there  b  this  great  city  (London),  time 
out  of  mind  and  times  without  number,  resorted  to  by  the  dilapidated 
and  thrifty  speculator,  to  get  through  this  grand  difficulty  without 
utter  failure !     One  may  dive  into  a  cellar,  and  dine  on  boiled  beef 
and  carrots  for  tenpence,  with  the  knives  and  forks  chained  to  the 
table,  and  jostled  by  greasy  elbows  that  seem  to  make  such  a  precau- 
tion not  unnecessary  (hunger  is  proof  against  indignity  ! ) — or  one 
may  contriye  to  part  with  a  superfluous  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  carry  home  a  mutton-chop  and  cook  it  in  a  garret ;  or  one  may 
drop  in  at  a  friend's  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  be  asked  to  stay  or  not ; 
or  one  may  walk  out  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  about  the  time,  and 
return  home  to  tea,  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  sting  of  the  evil — ^the 
appearance  of  not  having  dined.    You  then  have  the  laugh  on  your 
side,  having  deceived  the  gossips,  and  can  submit  to  the  want  of  a  sump- 
tuous repast  without  murmuring,  having  saved  your  pride,  and  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity.     I  say  all  this  may  be  done  by  a  man  without  a 
family  (for  what  business  has  a  man  without  money  with  one  ? — See 
Mnglish  Malthtu  and  Scotch  Maccuttoch) — and  it  is  only  my  intention 
here  to  bring  forward  such  instances  of  the  want  of  money  as  are 
tolerable  both  in  theory  and  practice.     I  once  lived  on  coffee  (as  an 
experiment)  for  a  fortnight  together,  while  I  was  finishing  the  copy 
of  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  who  had  died 
worth  a  plum.     I  rather  slurred  over  the  coat,  which  was  a  reddish 
brown,  *  of  formal  cut,'  to  receive  my  five  guineas,  with  which  I 
went  to  market  myself,  and  dined  on  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes, 
and  while  they  were  getting  ready,  and  I  could  hear  them  hissing  in 
the  pan,  read  a  volume  of  Gil  Bias,  containing  the  account  of  the 
fair  Aurora.     This  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth.     Gentle  reader, 
do  not  smile !     Neither  Monsieur  de  Very,  nor  Louis  xviii.,  over  an 
oyster-pate,  nor  Apicius  himself,  ever  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
word  luxury^  better  than  I  did  at  that  moment !     If  the  want  of 
money  has  its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  it  is  not  without  its 
contrasts  and  counterbalancing  effects,  for  which  I  fear  nothing  else 
can  make  us  amends.     Amelia's  hashed  mutton  is  immortal ;  and  there 
is  something   amusing,  though   carried    to   excess  and    caricature 
(which  is  very  unusual  with  the  author)  in  the  contrivances  of  old 
Caleb,  in  'The  Bride  of  Lammermuir,'  for   raising  the  wind  at 
breakfast,  dmner,  and  supper-time.     I  recollect  a  ludicrous  instance  of 
a  disappointment  in  a  dinner  which  happened  to  a  person  of  my 
acquaintance  some  years  ago.     He  Mras  not  only  poor  but  a  very  poor 
creature,  as  will  be  imagined.     His  wife  had  laid  by  fourpence  (their 
whole  remaining  stock)  to  pay  for  the  baking  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
and  potatoes,  which  they  had  in  the  house,  and  on  her  return  home 
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from  some  errand,  the  fbvnd  he  had  expended  it  in  purchafling  a  sev 
string  for  a  guitar.  On  this  occation  a  witty  friend  quoted  tbe  linei 
from  Milton  : 

*  And  ever  against  eatif^  cares. 
Wrap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs !  * 

Defoe,  in  his  Lije  of  Colonel  Jaci^  gives  a  striking  picture  of  hit 
young  beggarly  hero  sitting  with  his  companion  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  at  a  three-penny  ordinary,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
relished  the  hot  smoking  soup,  and  the  airs  with  which  he  called 
about  him — ^and  every  time,'  he  says,  <  we  called  for  bread,  or  beer, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  the  waiter  answered,  **  coming,  gentlenieii, 
coming  ; "  and  this  delighted  me  more  than  aU  the  rest !  '  It  w^ 
about  this  time,  as  the  same  pithy  author  expresses  it,  <  the  Colonel 
took  upon  him  to  wear  a  shirt ! '  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
whole  of  the  feeling  conveyed  in  the  commencement  of  this  novel, 
about  wealth  and  finery  from  the  immediate  contrast  of  privation  and 
poverty.  One  would  think  it  a  labour,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  to 
build  up  a  beau  and  a  fine  gentleman  about  town.  The  little  rags- 
bond's  admiration  of  the  old  man  at  the  banking-house,  who  sits 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  gold  as  if  it  were  a  dream  or  poetic  visioQ, 
and  his  own  eager  anxious  visits,  day  by  day,  to  the  hoard  he  had 
deposited  in  the  hollow  tree,  are  in  the  very  foremost  style  of  truth 
and  nature.  See  the  same  intense  feeling  expressed  in  Luke's 
address  to  his  riches  in  the  Ci^  Madam^  and  in  the  extraordinary 
raptures  of  the  '  Spanish  Rogue '  in  contemplating  and  hugging  his 
ingots  of  pure  gold  and  Spanish  pieces  of  eight :  to  which  Mr.  Lamb 
has  referred  in  excuse  for  the  rhapsodies  of  some  of  our  elder  poets  oo 
this  subject,  which  to  our  present  more  refined  and  tamer  apprehen- 
sions sound  like  blasphemy.^  In  earlier  times,  before  the  difiusion  of 
luxury,  of  knowledge,  and  other  sources  of  enjoyment  had  become 
common,  and  acted  as  a  diversion  to  the  cravings  of  avarice,  the 
passionate  admiration,  the  idolatry,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  wealth 
and  all  its  precious  symbols,  was  a  kind  of  madness  or  haUucinatioo, 
and  Mammon  was  truly  worshipped  as  a  god ! 

It  is  among  the  miseries  of  the  want  of  money,  not  to  be  able  to 
pay  your  reckoning  at  an  inn — or,  if  you  have  just  enough  to  do  that, 
to  have  nothing  left  for  the  waiter ; — ^to  be  stopped  at  a  turnpike 
gate,  and  forced  to  turn  back ; — not  to  venture  to  call  a  hackney- 
coach  in  a  shower  of  rain — (when  you  have  only  one  shilling  left 
yourself,  it  is  a  hore  to  have  it  taken  out  of  your  pocket  by  a  firiend, 

^  Shylock's  lamentation  over  the  lots  of  his  daughter  and  hit  ducats/  is  another 
case  in  point. 
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who  comea  into  your  house  eating  peaches  in  a  hot  sammer's  day, 

and  desiring  you  to  pay  for  the  coach  in  which  he  visits  you)  ; — not 

to   be  able  to  purchase  a  lottery-ticket,  by  which  you  might  make 

your  fortune,  and  get  out  of  all  your  difficulties ; — or  to  find  a  letter 

lying  for  you  at  a  country  post-office,  and  not  to  have  money  in  your 

pocket  to  free  it,  and  be  obliged  to  return  for  it  the  next  day.     The 

letter  so  unseasonably  withheld  may  be  supposed  to  contain  money, 

and  in  this  case  there  is  a  foretaste,  a  sort  of  actual  possession  taken 

through  the  thin  folds  of  the  paper  and  the  wax,  which  in  some 

measure  indemnifies  us  for  the  delay:  the  bank-note,  the  post-bill 

seems  to  smile  upon  us,  and  shake  hands  through  its  prison  bars  ; — 

or  it  may  be  a  love-letter,  and  then  the  tantalization  is  at  its  height : 

to  be  deprived  in  this  manner  of  the  only  consolation  that  can  make 

us  amends  for  the  want  of  money,  by  this  very  want — to  fancy  you 

can  see  the  name — ^to  try  to  get  a  peep  at  the  hand-writing — ^to  touch 

the  seal,  and  yet  not  dare  to  break  it  open— is  provoking  indeed — the 

climax  of  amorous  and  gentlemanly  distress.     Players  are  sometimes 

reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  the  seizure  of  their  scenes  and  dresses, 

or  (what  is  called)  the  property  of  the  theatre^  which  hinders  them 

from  acting;  as  authors  are  prevented  from  finishing  a  work,  for 

want  of  money  to  buy  the  books  necessary  to  be  consulted  on  some 

material  point  or  circumstance,  in  the  progress  of  it.     There  is  a  set 

of  poor  devils,  who  live  upon  a  printed /ro/^Af/  of  a  work  that  never 

will  be  written,  for  which  they  solicit  your  name  and  half-a-crown. 

Decayed  actresses  take  an  annual  benefit  at  one  of  the  theatres; 

there  are  patriots  who  live  upon  periodical  subscriptions,  and  critics 

who  go  about  the  country  lecturing  on  poetry.     I  confess  I  envy  none 

of  these ;  but  there  are  persons  who,  provided  they  can  live,  care  not 

how  they  live — who   are  fond  of  display,  even  when  it  implies' 

exposure ;  who  court  notoriety  under  every  shape,  and  embrace  the 

public  with  demonstrations  of  wantonness.     There  are  genteel  beggars, 

who  send  up  a  well-penned  epistle  requesting  the  loan  of  a  shDling. 

Your  snug  bachelors  and  retired  old-maids  pretend  they  can  distinguish 

the  knock  of  one  of  these  at  their  door.     I  scarce  know  which  I 

dislike  the  most — ^the  patronage  that  affects  to  bring  premature  genius 

into  notice,  or  that  extends  its  piecemeal,  formal  charity  towards  it 

in  its  decline.     I  hate  your  Literary  Funds,  and  Funds  for  Decayed 

Artists — they  are  corporations  for  the  encouragement  of  meanness, 

pretence,  and  insolence.     Of  all  people,  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but 

players  appear  to  me  the  best  able  to  do  without  money.     They  are 

a  privileged  class.     If  not  exempt  from  the  common  calls  of  necessity 

and  business,  they  are  enabled  <  by  their  so  potent  art '  to  soar  above 

them.     As  they  make  imaginary  ills  their  own,  real  ones  become 
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imaginary^  sit  light  upon  theniy  and  are  thrown  off  with  comparativdj 
little  trouble.  Their  life  is  dieatrical — ita  yariou8  accidents  are  the 
shifting  scenes  of  a  play — rags  and  finery,  tears  and  laughter,  a 
mock-dinner  or  a  real  one,  a  crown  of  jewels  or  of  straw»  are  to  then 
nearly  the  same.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  carry  on  this  reasoning  to 
actors  who  are  past  their  prime.  The  gilding  of  their  professkxi  ii 
then  worn  off,  and  shews  the  false  metal  beneath ;  vanity  and  hope 
(the  props  of  their  existence)  have  had  their  day ;  their  former  gaictj 
and  carelessness  serve  as  a  foil  to  their  present  discouragements ;  and 
want  and  infirmities  press  upon  them  at  once.  *  We  know  what  we 
are/  as  Ophelia  says,  <but  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be.'  A 
workhouse  seems  the  last  resort  of  poverty  and  distress — SLfarid- 
pauper  is  another  name  for  all  that  is  mean  and  to  be  deprecated  in 
human  existence.  But  that  name  is  but  an  abstraction,  an  avenge 
term — *  within  that  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep  may  open  to  receive  us.' 
I  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  for  many  years  2 
respectable  tradesman  in  London,  and  who  was  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  one  of  those  receptacles  of  age  and  wretchedness,  and  who 
said  he  could  be  contented  with  it — he  had  his  regular  meals,  a  nook 
in  the  chimney,  and  a  coat  to  his  back — but  he  was  forced  to  lie 
three  in  a  bed,  and  one  of  the  three  was  out  of  his  mind  and  crazy, 
and  his  great  delight  was,  when  the  others  fell  asleep,  to  tweak  their 
noses,  and  flourish  his  night-cap  over  their  heads,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lie  awake,  and  hold  him  down  between  them.  One  should 
be  quite  mad  to  bear  this.  To  what  a  point  of  insignificance  may 
not  human  life  dwindle !  To  what  fine,  agonizing  threads  will  it  noc 
cling !  Yet  this  man  had  been  a  lover  in  his  youth,  in  a  humble  way, 
and  still  begins  his  letters  to  an  old-maid  (his  former  flame),  idK) 
sometimes  comforts  him  by  listening  to  his  complaints,  and  treating 
him  to  a  dish  of  weak  tea,  ^  My  dear  Miss  Nancy  ! ' 

Another  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  a  want  of  money,  is  the  tap  of 
a  dun  at  your  door,  or  the  previous  silence  when  you  expect  it— the 
uneasy  sense  of  shame  at  the  approach  of  your  tormentor ;  the  wish  to 
meet,  and  yet  to  shun  the  encounter ;  the  disposition  to  bally ;  the 
fear  of  irritating ;  the  real  and  the  sham  excuses  ;  the  submission  to 
impertinence ;  the  assurances  of  a  speedy  supply ;  the  disingenuoasness 
you  practise  on  him  and  on  yourself ;  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
others  and  your  own.  Oh !  it  is  wretched  to  have  to  confront  a 
just  and  oft-repeated  demand,  and  to  be  without  the  means  to  satisfy 
it ;  to  deceive  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  yon ;  to  forfeit 
your  credit ;  to  be  placed  at  the  power  of  another,  to  be  indebted  to 
his  lenity ;  to  stand  convicted  of  having  played  the  knave  or  the  fool ; 
and  to  have  no  way  left  to  escape  contempt,  but  by  incurring  pity. 
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'Phe  suddenly  meeting  a  creditor  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  street, 
mrhom  you  have  been  trying  to  avoid  for  months,  and  had  persuaded 
you  were  several  hundred  miles  off,  discomposes  the  features  and 
shatters  the  nerves  for  some  time.  It  is  also  a  serious  annoyance  to 
be  unable  to  repay  a  loan  to  a  friend,  who  is  in  want  of  it — nor  is  it 
very  pleasant  to  be  so  hard-run,  as  to  be  induced  to  request  the 
repayment.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  preference  between  debts  of 
honour  and  legal  demands ;  both  are  bad  enough,  and  almost  a  fair 
excuse  for  driving  any  one  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders — to  whom 
an  application,  if  successful,  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  being  in 
the  vulture's  gripe — a  reflection  akin  to  that  of  those  who  formerly 
sold  themselves  to  the  devil — or,  if  unsuccessful,  is  rendered  doubly 
galling  by  the  smooth,  civil  leer  of  cool  contempt  with  which  you  are 
dismissed,  as  if  they  had  escaped  from  your  clutches — not  you  from 
their's.  If  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  mortification  and  distress 
arising  from  straitened  circumstances,  it  is  when  vanity  comes  in  to 
barb  the  dart  of  poverty — when  you  have  a  picture  on  which  you  had 
calculated,  rejected  from  an  Exhibition,  or  a  manuscript  returned  on 
your  hands,  or  a  tragedy  damned,  at  the  very  instant  when  your  cash 
and  credit  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  This  forlorn  and  helpless  feeling 
has  reached  its  acme  in  the  prison-scene  in  Hogarth's  Rake's 
Progress,  where  his  unfortunate  hero  has  just  dropped  the  Manager's 
letter  from  his  hands,  with  the  laconic  answer  written  in  it ; — *  Your 
play  has  been  read,  and  won't  do.'  ^  To  feel  poverty  is  bad ;  but  to 
feel  it  with  the  additional  sense  of  our  incapacity  to  shake  it  off,  and 
that  we  have  not  merit  enough  to  retrieve  our  circumstances — and, 
instead  of  being  held  up  to  admiration,  are  exposed  to  persecution  and 
insult — is  the  last  stage  of  human  infirmity.  My  friend,  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  (no  one  is  better  qualified  than  he  to  judge)  thinks,  that  the 
most  pathetic  story  in  the  world  is  that  of  Smollett's  fine  gentleman 
and  lady  in  gaol,  who  have  been  roughly  handled  by  the  mob  for 
some  paltry  attempt  at  raising  the  wind,  and  she  exclaims  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  pitiful  figure  he  cuts,  <  Ah !  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once  ! ' 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  poet,  that  poverty  has  no  greater 
inconvenience  attached  to  it  than  that  of  making  men  ridiculous.  It 
not  only  has  this  disadvantage  with  respect  to  ourselves,  but  it  often 
shews  us  others  in  a  very  contemptible  point  of  view.  People  are  not 
soured  by  misfortune,  but  by  the  reception  they  meet  with  in  it. 
When  we  do  not  want  assistance,  every  one  is  ready  to  obtrude  it  on 
us,  as  if  it  were  advice.     If  we  do,  they  shun  us  instantly.     They 

^  It  is  provoking  enough,  and  makes  one  look  like  a  fool,  to  receive  a  printed 
notice  of  a  blank  in  the  last  lottery,  with  a  postscript  hoping  for  your  future 
favours. 
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anticipate  the  increased  demaml  on  their  sympathy  or  bountyy  and 
escape  from  it  as  from  a  failing  house.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  tbt 
we  court  the  society  of  the  rich  and  prosperous,  merely  with  a  liev 
to  what  we  can  get  from  them.  We  do  so,  because  Uiere  ia  aooe^ 
thing  in  external  rank  and  splendour  that  gratifies  and  imposes  oo  tk 
imagination ;  just  as  we  prefer  the  company  of  those  who  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits  to  that  of  the  sickly  and  hypochondriacal,  or  as  vc 
would  rather  converse  with  a  beautiful  woman  than  with  an  ugly  one. 
I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  would  lend  his  money  freely  aad 
fearlessly  in  spite  of  circumstances  (if  you  were  likely  to  pay  him,  bt 
grew  peevish,  and  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  you).  I  can  only 
account  for  this  from  a  certain  sanguine  buoyancy  and  magnificenot 
of  spirit,  not  deterred  by  distant  consequences,  or  damped  by  ub- 
toward  appearances.  I  have  been  told  by  those,  who  shared  of  tfas 
same  bounty,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  generosity,  but  ostentation^ 
if  so,  he  kept  his  ostentation  a  secret  from  me,  for  I  never  received 
a  hint  or  a  look  from  which  I  could  infer  that  I  waa  not  the 
lender,  and  he  the  person  obliged.  Neither  was  I  expected  to 
keep  in  the  background  or  play  an  under-part.  On  the  oo&traiy, 
I  was  encouraged  to  do  my  best ;  my  dormant  faculties  roused,  the 
ease  of  my  circumstances  was  on  condition  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  my  mind,  my  lucky  hits  were  applauded,  and  I  was 
paid  to  shine.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  such  patronage  as  this,  nor  do  I 
regret  any  circumstance  relating  to  it  but  its  termination.  Peopk 
endure  existence  even  in  Paris :  the  rows  of  chairs  on  the  Boolcvards 
are  gay  with  smiles  and  dress :  the  saloons,  they  say,  are  brilliast; 
at  the  theatre  there  is  Mademoiselle  Mars — what  is  all  this  to  me? 
After  a  certain  period,  we  live  only  in  the  past.  Give  me  back  one 
single  evening  at  Boxhill,  after  a  stroll  in  the  deep-empurpled  woods, 
before  Buonaparte  was  yet  beaten,  *  with  wine  of  attic  taste/  whes 
wit,  beauty,  friendship  presided  at  the  board!  Oh  no!  Neither 
the  time  nor  friends  that  are  fled,  can  be  recalled! — Poverty  is 
the  test  of  sincerity,  the  touchstone  of  civility.  Even  abroad,  they 
treat  you  scurvily  if  your  remittances  do  not  arrive  regularly,  and 
though  you  have  hitherto  lived  like  a  Milord  Af^hm.  The  want  of 
money  loses  us  friends  not  worth  the  keepbg,  mistresses  who  are 
naturally  jilts  or  coquets ;  it  cuts  us  out  of  society,  to  which  dress 
and  equipage  are  the  only  introduction ;  and  deprives  us  of  a  manbcr 
of  luxunes  and  advantages  of  which  the  only  good  is,  that  they  cu 
only  belong  to  the  possessors  of  a  large  fortune.  Many  people  are 
wretched  because  they  have  not  money  to  buy  a  fine  horse,  or  to  hire 
a  fine  house,  or  to  keep  a  carriage,  or  to  purchase  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, or  to  go  to  a  race-ball,  or  to  give  their  servants  new  liveries. 
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I  cannot  myself  enter  into  all  this.  If  I  can  live  to  thinks  and  tUnk 
to  Hve^  I  am  satisfied.  Some  want  to  possess  pictures,  others  to 
collect  libraries.  All  I  wish  is»  sometimes,  to  see  the  one  and  read 
the  other.  Gray  was  mortified  because  he  had  not  a  hundred  pounds 
to  bid  for  a  curious  library ;  and  the  Duchess  of has  immor- 
talized herself  by  her  liberality  on  that  occasion,  and  by  the  handsome 
compliment  she  addressed  to  the  poet,  that  *  if  it  afforded  him  any 
satisfaction,  she  had  been  more  than  paid,  by  her  pleasure  in  reading 
the  EJifgy  in  a  Country  Churcb-yard* 

Literally  and  truly,  one  cannot  get  on  well  in*  the  world  without 
money.  To  be  in  want  of  money,  is  to  pass  through  life  with  little 
credit  or  pleasure  ;  it  is  to  live  out  of  the  world,  or  to  be  despised  if  you 
come  into  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  sent  for  to  court,  or  asked  out  to  dinner, 
or  noticed  in  the  street ;  it  is  not  to  have  your  opinion  consulted  or 
else  rejected  with  contempt,  to  have  your  acquirements  carped  at  and 
doubted,  your  good  things  disparaged,  and  at  last  to  lose  the  wit 
and  the  spirit  to  say  them  \  it  is  to  be  scrutinized  by  strangers,  and 
neglected  by  friends ;  it  is  to  be  a  thrall  to  circumstances,  an  exile 
in  a  foreign  land  ;  to  forego  leisure,  freedom,  ease  of  body  and  mind, 
to  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  and  caprice  of  others,  or  earn 
a  precarious  and  irksome  livelihood  by  some  laborious  employment : 
it  is  to  be  compelled  to  stand  behind  a  counter,  or  to  sit  at  a  desk  in 
some  public  office,  or  to  marry  your  landlady,  or  not  the  person  you 
would  wish ;  or  to  go  out  to  the  East  6r  West-Indies,  or  to  get  a 
situation  as  judge  abroad,  and  return  home  with  a  liver-complaint ; 
or  to  be  a  law-stationer,  or  a  scrivener  or  scavenger,  or  newspaper 
reporter;  or  to  read  law  and  sit  in  court  without  a  brief,  or  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  your  fingers  by  transcribing  Greek  manuscripts, 
or  to  be  a  seal  engraver  and  pore  yourself  blind ;  or  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  or  try  some  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  with  all  your  pains,  anxiety, 
and  hopes,  most  probably  to  fail,  or,  if  you  succeed,  after  the 
exertions  of  years,  and  undergoing  constant  distress  of  mind  and 
fortune,  to  be  assailed  on  every  side  with  envy,  back-biting,  and  false- 
hood, or  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  public  for  awhile,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  back-ground — or  a  jail,  by  the  fickleness  of  taste  and  some 
new  favourite ;  to  be  full  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  in  youth, 
of  chagrin  and  disappointment  in  after-life ;  to  be  jostled  by  the 
rabble  because  you  do  not  ride  in  your  coach,  or  avoided  by  those 
who  know  your  worth  and  shrink  from  it  as  a  claim  on  their  respect 
or  their  purse ;  to  be  a  burden  to  your  relations,  or  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  them  ;  to  be  ashamed  to  venture  into  crowds ;  to  have  cold 
comfort  at  home  ;  to  lose  by  degrees  your  confidence  and  any  talent 
you  might  possess;  to  grow  crabbed,  morose,  and   querulous,  dis- 
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satisfied  with  every  one,  but  most  so  with  yourself;  and  plagued  cm 
of  yonr  life,  to  look  about  for  a  place  to  die  in,  and  quit  the  worM 
without  any  ooe's  asking  after  your  will.  The  mseacres  will  posstbh, 
however,  crowd  round  your  coffin,  and  raise  a  monumeot  at  a  coa- 
siderable  expense,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  to  commemorate  yoi? 
genius  and  your  misfortunes ! 

The  only  reason  why  I  am  disposed  to  envy  the  profesriooa  of  tk 
church  or  army  is,  that  men  can  afford  to  be  poor  in  them  whbos 
being  subjected  to  insult.  A  girl  with  a  handsome  fortune  in  i 
country  town  may  marry  a  poor  lieutenant  without  degrading  hersdl 
An  officer  is  always  a  gentleman ;  a  clergyman  is  something  more. 
Echard's  book  On  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  is  unfounded.  It  b 
surely  sufficient  for  any  set  of  individuals,  raised  above  actual  wast, 
that  their  characters  are  not  merely  respectable,  but  sacred.  Povertj, 
when  it  is  voluntary,  is  never  despicable,  but  takes  an  herotcal  aspea 
What  are  the  begging  friars?  Have  they  not  put  their  base  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  princes?  Money  as  a  luxury  is  valuable  only  as  i 
passport  to  respect.  It  is  one  instrument  of  power.  Where  there  are 
other  admitted  and  ostensible  claims  to  this,  it  becomes  superfluous, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  is  even  admired  and  looked  up  to  as  a  mark  c£ 
superiority  over  it.  Even  a  strolling  beggar  is  a  popular  charactcfi 
who  makes  an  open  profession  of  his  craft  and  calling,  and  who  is 
neither  worth  a  doit  nor  in  want  of  one.  The  Scotch  are  provert> 
ially  poor  and  proud :  we  know  they  can  remedy  their  poverty 
when  they  set  about  it.  No  one  is  sorry  for  them.  The  Frendi 
emigrants  were  formerly  peculiarly  situated  in  England.  The  prie^ 
were  obnoxious  to  the  common  people  on  account  of  their  religioo ; 
both  they  and  the  nobles,  for  their  politics.  Their  poverty  and  din 
subjected  them  to  many  rebuffs ;  but  their  privations  being  voluntarily 
incurred,  and  also  borne  with  the  characteristic  patience  and  good- 
humour  of  the  nation,  screened  them  from  contempt.  I  litde  thought, 
when  I  used  to  meet  them  walking  out  in  the  summer's^venings  s 
Somers*  Town,  in  their  long  great-coats,  their  beards  covered  witL 
snuff,  and  their  eyes  gleaming  with  mingled  hope  and  regret  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  regarded  them  with  pity  bordering  on 
respect,  as  the  last  filmy  vestige  of  the  ancient  regime,  as  shadows  of 
loyalty  and  superstition  still  flitting  about  the  earth  and  shortly  to 
disappear  ftom  it  for  ever,  that  they  would  one  day  return  over  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  their  country,  and  sit  like  harpies,  a  polluted 
triumph,  over  the  tomb  of  human  liberty !  To  be  a  lord,  a  pa|»st, 
and  poor,  is  perhaps  to  some  temperaments  a  consummation  devoudy 
to  be  wished.  There  is  all  the  subdued  splendour  of  external  rank, 
the  pride  of  self-opinion,  irriuted  and  goaded  on  by  petty  privatioDs 
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and  Tulgar  obloquy  to  a  degree  of  morbid  acuteness.  Private  and 
public  annoyances  mast  perpetually  remind  him  of  what  he  is,  of  what 
his  ancestors  were  (a  circumstance  which  might  otherwise  be  forgot- 
ten) ;  must  narrow  the  circle  of  conscious  dignity  more  and  more, 
and  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and  pretension  must  be  exalted  by 
habit  and  contrast  into  a  refined  abstraction — '  pure  in  the  last  recesses 
of  the  mind ' — unmixed  with,  or  unalloyed  by  *  baser  matter  !' — It 
was  an  hypothesis  of  the  late  Mr-  Thomas  Wedgewood,  that  there  is 
a  principle  of  compensation  in  the  human  mind  which  equalizes  all 
situations,  and  by  which  the  absence  of  any  thing  only  gives  us  a 
more  intense  and  intimate  perception  of  the  reality ;  that  insult  adds 
to  pride,  that  pain  looks  forward  to  ease  with  delight,  that  hunger 
already  enjoys  the  unsavoury  morsel  that  is  to  save  it  from  perishing ; 
that  want  is  surrounded  with  imaginary  riches,  like  the  poor  poet  in 
Hogarth,  who  has  a  map  of  the  mines  of  Peru  hanging  on  his  garret 
walls ;  in  short,  that  <  we  can  hold  a  fire  in  our  hand  by  thinking  on 
the  frosty  Caucasus ' — but  this  hypothesis,  though  ingenious  and  to  a 
certain  point  true,  is  to  be  admitted  only  in  a  limited  and  qualified 
sense. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  I  have  observed  who  are  not 
so  distinct  as  might  be  imagined — those  who  cannot  keep  their  own 
money  in  their  hands,  and  those  who  cannot  keep  their  hands  from 
other  people's.  The  first  are  always  in  want  of  money,  though  they 
do  not  know  what  they  do  with  it.  They  muddle  it  away,  without 
method  or  object,  and  without  having  any  thing  to  show  for  it. 
They  have  not,  for  instance,  a  fine  house,  but  they  hire  two  houses 
at  a  time ;  they  have  not  a  hot-house  in  their  garden,  but  a  shrubbery 
within  doors ;  they  do  not  gamble,  but  they  purchase  a  library,  and 
dispose  of  it  when  they  move  house.  A  princely  bene^ctor  provides 
them  with  lodgings,  where,  for  a  time,  you  are  sure  to  find  them  at 
home:  and  they  furnish  them  in  a  handsome  style  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them.  With  all  this  sieve-like  economy,  they  can 
only  afford  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  are  glad  to 
get  a  lift  in  a  common  stage ;  whereas  with  a  little  management  and 
the  same  disbursements,  they  might  entertain  a  round  of  company 
and  drive  a  smart  tilbury.  But  they  set  no  value  upon  money,  and 
throw  it  away  on  any  object  or  in  any  manner  that  first  presents 
itself,  merely  to  have  it  off  their  hands,  so  that  you  wonder  what  has 
become  of  it.  The  second  class  above  spoken  of  not  only  make 
away  with  what  belongs  to  themselves,  but  you  cannot  keep  any 
thing  you  have  from  their  rapacious  grasp.  If  you  refuse  to  lend 
them  what  you  want,  they  insist  that  you  must :  if  you  let  them  have 
any  thing  to  uke  charge  of  for  a  time  (a  print  or  a  bust)  they  swear 
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that  vou  hare  given  it  them,  and  that  they  have  too  great  a  regard  for 
the  donor  ever  to  part  with  it.  You  express  surprise  at  their  havicg 
run  so  largely  in  debt ;  but  where  is  the  singularity  while  others  coo- 
tinue  to  lend  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  helped,  when  the  manneT  of 
these  sturdy  beggars  amounts  to  dragooning  you  out  of  your  mooej, 
and  they  will  not  go  away  without  your  purse,  any  more  than  if  the? 
came  with  a  pistol  in  their  hand  ?  If  a  person  has  no  delicacy,  be 
has  you  in  his  power,  for  you  necessarily  feel  some  towards  him ; 
and  since  he  will  take  no  denial,  you  must  comply  with  hb 
peremptory  demands,  or  send  for  a  constable,  which  out  of  re^«a 
for  his  character  you  will  not  do.  These  persons  are  also  poor— 
Rgbt  comtf  iigbi  go — and  the  bubble  bursts  at  last.  Yet  if  they  had 
employed  the  same  time  and  pains  in  any  laudable  art  or  study  that 
they  have  in  raising  a  surreptitious  livelihood,  they  would  have  ben 
respectable,  if  not  rich.  It  is  their  facility  in  borrowing  money  th« 
has  ruined  them.  No  one  will  set  heartily  to  work,  who  has  the 
face  to  enter  a  strange  house,  ask  the  master  of  it  for  a  considerabk 
loan,  on  some  plausible  and  pompous  pretext,  and  walk  off  with  it  in 
his  pocket.  You  might  as  well  suspect  a  highway-man  of  addicdcg 
himself  to  hard  study  in  the  intervals  of  his  profession. 

There  is  only  one  other  class  of  persons  I  can  think  of,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  this  Essay — those  who  are  always  in  want 
of  money  from  the  want  of  spirit  to  make  use  of  it.  Such  persons 
are  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than  all  the  rest.  They  live  in  want, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty— dare  not  touch  what  belongs  to  them,  are 
afraid  to  say  that  their  soul  is  their  own,  have  their  wealth  locked  up 
from  them  by  fear  and  meanness  as  effectually  as  by  bolts  and  ban, 
scarcely  allow  themselves  a  coat  to  their  backs  or  a  morsel  to  eat,  arr 
in  dread  of  coming  to  the  parish  all  their  lives,  and  are  not  sorry 
when  they  die,  to  Uiink  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  an  expense  to 
themselves — according  to  the  old  epigram  : 
•  Here  lies  Father  Clarges, 
Who  died  to  save  charges  ! ' 


ON  THE  FEELING  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  YOUTH 

TMe  Monthly  Magazine]  [MarcA^  1827. 

'  Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within  us.* 

—Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

No  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever  die.     It  was  a  saying  of  mv 
brother's,  and  a  fine  one.     There  is  a  feeling  of  Eternity  in  youth, 
which  makes  us  amends  for  every  thing.     To  be  young  is  to  be  as 
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one  of  the  Immortal  Gods.  One  half  of  time  indeed  is  flown — ^the 
other  half  remains  in  store  for  us  with  all  its  countless  treasures ;  for 
there  is  no  line  drawn,  and  we  see  no  limit  to  our  hopes  and  wishes. 
We  make  the  coming  age  our  own. 

*  The  vast,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us.' 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that  pass  by  us  like  the 
idle  air  which  we  regard  not.  Others  may  hare  undergone,  or  may 
still  be  liable  to  them — ^we  *  bear  a  charmed  life,'  which  laughs  to 
scorn  all  such  sickly  fancies.  As  in  setting  out  on  a  delightful  jour- 
ney, we  strain  our  eager  gaze  forward 

*  Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail,' — 

and  see  no  end  to  the  landscape,  new  objects  presenting  themselves  as 
we  advance  ;  so,  in  the  commencement  of  life,  we  set  no  bounds  to 
our  inclinations,  nor  to  the  unrestricted  opportunities  of  gratifying 
them.  We  have  as  yet  found  no  obstacle,  no  disposition  to  flag ;  and 
it  seems  that  we  can  go  on  so  for  ever.  We  look  round  in  a  new 
world,  full  of  life,  and  motion,  and  ceaseless  progress ;  and  feel  in 
ourselves  all  the  vigour  and  spirit  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  do  not 
foresee  from  any  present  symptoms  how  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  decline  into  old  age,  and  drop  into  the  grave. 
It  is  the  simplicity,  and  as  it  were  abstractednest  of  our  feelings  in 
youth,  that  ^so  to  speak)  identifies  us  with  nature,  and  (our  experi- 
ence bang  slight  and  our  passions  strong)  deludes  us  into  a  belief  of 
being  immortd  like  it.  Our  short-lived  connection  with  existence, 
we  fondly  flatter  ourselves,  is  an  indissoluble  and  lasting  union— a 
honey-moon  that  knows  neither  coldness,  jar,  nor  separation.  As 
infants  smile  and  sleep,  we  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  our  wayward 
fancies,  and  lulled  into  security  by  the  roar  of  the  universe  around  us 
— we  quaff  the  cup  of  life  with  eager  haste  without  draining  it, 
instead  of  which  it  only  overflows  the  more — objects  press  around 
us,  filling  the  mind  with  their  magnitude  and  with  the  throng  of 
desires  that  virait  upon  them,  so  that  we  have  no  room  for  the 
thoughts  of  death.  From  that  plenitude  of  our  being,  we  cannot 
change  all  at  once  to  dust  and  ashes,  we  cannot  imagine  *  this  sen- 
sible, warm  motion,  to  become  a  kneaded  clod' — ^we  are  too  much 
dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  waking  dream  around  us  to  look 
into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  We  no  more  see  our  end  than  our 
beginning:  the  one  is  lost  in  oblivion  and  vacancy,  as  the  other  is 
hid  from  us  by  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  approaching  events.  Or  the 
grim  shadow  is  seen  lingering  in  the  horizon,  which  we  are  doomed 
never  to  overtake,  or  whose  last,  faint,  glimmering  outline  touches 
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upon  Heaven  and  trandates  U8  to  the  skies !  Nor  would  the  hold 
that  life  has  taken  of  us  permit  us  to  detach  our  thoughts  fna 
present  objects  and  pursuits,  even  if  we  would.  What  is  there  moR 
opposed  to  health,  than  sickness ;  to  strength  and  beauty,  than  decay 
and  dissolution ;  to  the  active  search  of  knowledge  than  mere  ob- 
livion ?  Or  is  there  none  of  the  usual  advantage  to  bar  the  approach 
of  Death,  and  mock  his  idle  threats ;  Hope  supplies  their  place,  and 
draws  a  veil  over  the  abrupt  termination  of  all  our  cherished  schemes. 
While  the  spirit  of  youth  remains  unimpaired,  ere  the  *  wine  of  life 
is  drank  up,'  we  are  like  people  intoxicated  or  in  a  fever,  who  arc 
hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  their  own  sensations  :  it  is  only  si 
present  objects  begin  to  pall  upon  the  sense,  as  we  have  been 
disappointed  in  our  favourite  pursuits,  cut  off  from  our  closest  ties, 
that  passion  loosens  its  hold  upon  the  breast,  that  we  by  degrees 
become  weaned  from  the  world,  and  allow  ourselves  to  contem|4ate, 
*  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,'  the  possibility  of  parting  with  it  for  good.  The 
example  of  others,  the  voice  of  experience,  has  no  effect  upon  us 
whatever.  Casualties  we  must  avoid:  the  slow  and  deliberate  ad- 
vances of  age  we  can  play  at  btde-andseek  with.  We  think  onrsdves 
too  lusty  and  too  nimble  for  that  blear-eyed  decrepid  old  gentleman 
to  catch  us.  Like  the  foolish  fat  scullion,  in  Sterne,  when  she  hears 
that  Master  Bobby  is  dead,  our  only  reflection  is — <  So  am  not  I ! ' 
The  idea  of  death,  instead  of  staggering  our  confidence,  rather  teems 
to  strengthen  and  enhance  our  possession  and  our  enjoyment  of  life. 
Others  may  fall  around  us  like  leaves,  or  be  mowed  down  like 
flowers  by  the  scythe  of  Time:  these  are  but  tropes  and  figures 
to  the  unreflecting  ears  and  overweening  presumpdon  of  youth.  It 
is  not  till  we  see  the  flowers  of  Love,  riope,  and  Joy,  withering 
around  us,  and  our  own  pleasures  cut  up  by  the  roots,  that  we  bring 
the  moral  home  to  ourselves,  that  we  abate  something  of  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  our  pretensions,  or  that  the  emptiness  and  dreariness 
of  the  prospect  before  us  reconciles  us  to  the  stillness  of  the  grare ! 

<  Life  !  thou  strange  thing,  that  hast  a  power  to  feel 
Thou  art,  and  to  perceive  that  others  are."  ^ 

Well  might  the  poet  begin  his  indignant  invective  against  an  art, 
whose  professed  object  is  its  destruction,  with  this  animated  apos- 
trophe to  life.  Life  is  indeed  a  strange  gift,  and  its  privileges  are 
most  miraculous.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  when  the  splendid  boon  is 
first  granted  us,  our  gratitude,  our  admiration,  and  our  delight  should 
prevent  us  from  reflecting  on  our  own  nothingness,  or  from  thinking 
it  will  ever  be  recalled.  Our  first  and  strongest  impressions  are  taken 
^  Fawcett'i  Ast  or  War,  a  poem,  1794. 
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From  the  mighty  scene  that  is  opened  to  us,  and  we  very  innocently 
transfer  its  durability  as  well  as  magnificence  to  ourselves.  So  newly 
Found,  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  parting  with  it  yet  and  at 
least  put  off  that  consideration  to  an  indefinite  term.  Like  a  clown 
at  a  fair,  we  are  full  of  amazement  and  rapture,  and  have  no  thoughts 
of  going  home,  or  that  it  will  soon  be  night.  We  know  our  exist- 
ence only  from  external  objects,  and  we  measure  it  by  them.  We 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  gazing ;  and  nature  will  still  want  us  to 
look  on  and  applaud.  Otherwise,  the  sumptuous  entertainment,  *  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,'  to  which  they  were  invited, 
seems  little  better  than  a  mockery  and  a  cruel  insult.  We  do  not  go 
from  a  play  till  the  scene  is  ended,  and  the  lights  are  ready  to  be 
extinguished.  But  the  fair  face  of  things  still  shines  on ;  shall  we 
be  called  away,  before  the  curtain  fidls,  or  ere  we  have  scarce  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  ?  Like  children,  our  step-mother  Nature 
holds  us  up  to  see  the  raree-show  of  the  universe ;  and  then,  as  if 
life  were  a  burthen  to  support,  lets  us  instantly  down  again.  Yet  in 
that  short  interval,  what  < brave  sublunary  things'  does  not  the 
spectacle  unfold  ;  like  a  bubble,  at  one  minute  reflecting  the  universe, 
and  the  next,  shook  to  air ! — To  see  the  golden  sun  and  the  azure 
sky,  the  outstretched  ocean,  to  walk  upon  the  green  earth,  and  to  be 
lord  of  a  thousand  creatures,  to  look  down  giddy  precipices  or  over 
distant  flowery  vales,  to  see  the  world  spread  out  under  one's  finger 
in  a  map,  to  bring  the  stars  near,  to  view  the  smallest  insects  in  a 
microscope,  to  read  history,  and  witness  the  revolutions  of  empires 
and  the  succession  of  generations,  to  hear  of  the  glory  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  as  of  a  faded  pageant,  and  to  say  all 
these  were,  and  are  now  nothing,  to  think  that  we  exist  in  such  a 
point  of  time,  and  in  such  a  corner  of  space,  to  be  at  once  spectators 
and  a  part  of  the  moving  scene,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  seasons,  of 
spring  and  autumn,  to  hear 

*  The  stockdove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 

That  drowsy  rustles  to  the  sighing  gale ' 

to  traverse  desert  wildernesses,  to  listen  to  the  midnight  choir,  to  visit 
lighted  halls,  or  plunge  into  the  dungeon's  gloom,  or  sit  in  crowded 
theatres  and  see  life  itself  mocked,  to  feel  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and 
pain,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  to  study  the  works  of  art 
and  refine  the  sense  of  beauty  to  agony,  to  worship  fame  and  to  dream 
of  immortality,  to  have  read  Shakspeare  and  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  ^  to  be  and  to  do  all  this,  and  then  in  a 

^  Lady  Wortley  Montague  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  ^  the  would  much 
rather  be  a  rich  effendi,  with  all  hit  ignorance,  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  all  his 
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momcDt  to  be  nothing,  to  have  it  all  snatched  from  one  like  a  juggler's 
ball  or  a  phantasmagoria ;  there  is  something  reyoldog  and  incredible 
to  sense  in  the  transition,  and  no  wonder  that,  aided  by  youth  and 
warm  blood,  and  the  flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  mind  contrives  for  a  k^ 
time  to  reject  it  with  disdain  and  loathing  as  a  monstrous  and  improb- 
able fiction,  like  a  monkey  on  a  house-top,  that  is  loath,  amidst  its  fiur 
discoveries  and  specious  antics,  to  be  tumbled  head-long  into  tbe 
street,  and  crushed  to  atoms,  the  sport  and  laughter  of  the  nraldtude ! 
The  change,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  life,  appcan 
like  a  fable,  after  it  has  taken  place ;  how  should  we  treat  it  ocbo- 
wise  than  as  a  chimera  before  it  has  come  to  pass  ?  There  are  sook 
things  that  happened  so  long  ago,  places  or  persons  we  have  fbnnerij 


knowledge.*  This  was  not  perhapt  an  impolitic  choice,  u  the  had  a  better  < 
of  becoming  one  than  the  other,  there  being  many  rich  effendia  to  one  Sir  Inac 
Newton.  The  with  was  not  a  very  intellectual  one.  The  tame  petulance  of  rank 
and  tex  breakt  out  every  where  in  thete  ^  Letteru**  She  it  conttantly  rcdocisi 
the  poeta  or  philotophert  who  have  the  misfortune  of  her  acquaintance,  to  chr 
figure  they  might  make  at  her  Ladythip't  levee  or  toilette,  not  considering  that 
the  public  mind  doet  not  tympathiae  with  this  procett  of  a  ^ttidiovt  tmaginatinB 
In  the  tame  spirit,  the  declaret  of  Pope  and  Swift,  that  *  had  it  not  been  for  tk 
good-nature  of  mankind,  thete  two  tuperior  beingt  were  entitled,  by  their  btrih 
and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be  only  a  couple  of  link-boyt.'  GuUiver't  Travels,  asd 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  go  for  nothing  in  thit  critical  ettimate,  and  the  worii 
raited  the  authort  to  the  rank  of  tuperior  beingt,  in  tpite  of  their  disadvantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  out  of  pure  good-nature  !  So,  again,  the  says  of  Richardson,  that 
he  had  never  got  beyond  the  servants'  hall,  and  was  utterly  unfit  to  describe  tbe 
manners  of  people  of  quality  ;  till  in  the  capricious  workings  of  her  Tanity,  sbe 
persuades  herself  that  Clarissa  is  very  like  what  she  was  at  her  age,  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Grandison  strongly  resembled  what  she  had  heard  of  bsr 
mother  and  remembered  of  her  father.  It  is  one  of  the  beauties  and  advanta^ 
of  literature,  that  it  it  the  means  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  the  narrowoen 
of  local  and  personal  prejudices,  and  of  enabling  us  to  judge  of  truth  and  excellcBce 
by  their  inherent  merits  alone.  Woe  be  to  the  pen  that  would  nndo  this  fioe 
illusion  (the  only  reality),  and  teach  us  to  regulate  our  notions  of  genius  and  virtae 
by  the  circumttancet  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed  !  You  would  not  expect 
a  perton  whom  you  taw  in  a  tervantt*  hall,  or  behind  a  counter,  to  write  Clarissa ; 
but  after  he  had  written  the  work,  to  pre-judge  it  from  the  situation  of  the  writer, 
is  an  unpardonable  piece  of  injustice  and  folly.  His  merit  could  only  be  tht 
greater  from  the  contrast.  If  literature  is  an  elegant  accomplishment,  which  oooe 
but  persons  of  birth  and  fashion  should  be  allowed  to  excel  in,  or  to  exercise  witk 
advantage  to  the  public,  let  them  by  all  means  take  upon  them  the  task  of 
enlightening  and  refining  mankind  :  if  they  decline  this  responsibility  as  too  heavy 
for  their  shoulders,  let  those  who  do  the  drudgery  in  their  stead,  however  inade- 
quately, for  want  of  their  polite  example,  receive  the  meed  that  is  their  doe,  and 
not  be  treated  as  low  pretenders  who  have  encroached  on  the  province  of  tfacff 
betters.  Suppose  Richardson  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  man's  steward, 
or  valet,  instead  of  the  great  man  himself,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was 
more  difference  between  him  who  lived  in  an  ideal  morldy  and  had  the  genius  and 
felicity  to  open  that  world  to  others,  and  his  friend  the  steward,  than  between  the 
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seen,  of  which  such  dim  traces  remain,  we  hardly  know  whether  it 
"wras  sleeping  or  waking  they  occurred ;  they  are  like  dreams  within 
the  dream  of  life,  a  mist,  a  film  before  the  eye  of  memory,  which,  as 
vre  try  to  recall  them  more  distinctly,  elude  our  notice  altogether. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  lone  interval  that  we  thus  look  back  upon, 
sbouJd  have  appeared  long  and  endless  in  prospect.  There  are  others 
so  distinct  and  fresh,  they  seem  but  of  yesterday — their  very  vivid- 
ness might  be  deemed  a  pledge  of  their  permanence.  Then,  however 
far  back  our  impressions  may  go,  we  find  others  still  older  (for  our 
years  are  multiplied  in  youth);  descriptions  of  scenes  that  we  had 
read,  and  people  before  our  time,  Priam  and  the  Ti"ojan  war ;  and 
even  then,  Nestor  was  old  and  dwelt  delighted  on  his  youth,  and 

lacquey  and  the  mere  lord,  or  between  those  who  lived  in  different  rooms  of  the 
same  hoase,  who  dined  on  the  same  luxuries  at  different  tables,  who  rode  outside 
or  inside  of  the  same  coach,  and  were  proud  of  wearing  or  of  bestowing  the  same 
tawdry  livery.  If  the  lord  is  distinguished  from  his  valet  by  any  thing  else,  it  is 
by  education  and  talent,  which  he  has  in  common  with  our  author.  But  if  the 
latter  shews  these  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  asked  what  are  his  pretensions? 
Not  birth  or  fortune,  for  neither  of  these  would  enable  him  to  write  a  Clarissa. 
One  man  is  bom  with  a  title  and  estate,  another  with  genius.  That  is  sufficient  $ 
and  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  genius  for  want  of  the  gentility^  unless  the 
former  ran  in  families,  or  could  be  bequeathed  with  a  fortune,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Were  it  so,  the  flowers  of  literature,  like  jewels  and  embroidery,  would  be 
confined  to  the  fashionable  circles ;  and  there  would  be  no  pretenders  to  taste  or 
elegance  but  those  whose  names  were  found  in  the  court  list.  No  one  objects  to 
Claude's  Landscapes  as  the  work  of  a  pastrycook,  or  withholds  from  Raphael  the 
epithet  of  divhuy  because  his  parents  were  not  rich.  This  impertinence  is  confined 
to  men  of  letters  ;  the  evidence  of  the  senses  baffles  the  envy  and  foppery  of  man- 
kind. No  quarter  ought  to  be  given  to  this  aristocratic  tone  of  criticism  whenever 
it  appears.  People  of  quality  are  not  contented  with  carrying  all  the  external 
advantages  for  their  own  share,  but  would  persuade  you  that  all  the  intellectual 
ones  are  packed  up  in  the  same  bundle.  Lord  Byron  was  a  later  instance  of  this 
double  and  unwarrantable  style  of  pretension — tnonstrum  ingensy  biforme.  He  could 
not  endure  a  lord  who  was  not  a  wit,  nor  a  poet  who  was  not  a  lord.  Nobody 
but  himself  answered  to  his  own  standard  of  perfection.  Mr.  Moore  carries  a 
proxy  in  his  pocket  from  some  noble  persons  to  estimate  literary  merit  by  the 
same  rule.  Lady  Mary  calls  Fielding  names,  but  she  afterwards  makes  atonement 
by  doing  justice  to  his  frank,  free,  hearty  nature,  where  she  says  'his  spirits  gave 
him  raptures  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness  when  he  was  starving  in  a 
garret,  and  his  happy  constitution  made  him  forget  every  thing  when  he  was  placed 
before  a  venison-pasty  or  over  a  fiask  of  champagne.'  She  does  not  want 
shrewdness  and  spirit  when  her  petulance  and  conceit  do  not  get  the  better  of  her, 
and  she  has  done  ample  and  merited  execution  on  Lord  Bolingbroke.  She  is, 
however,  very  angry  at  the  freedoms  taken  with  the  Great ;  imdh  a  rat  in  this 
indiscriminate  scribbling,  and  the  familiarity  of  writers  with  the  reading  public  ; 
and  inspired  by  her  Turkish  costume,  foretells  a  French  or  English  revolution  as 
the  consequence  of  transferring  the  patronage  of  letters  from  the  quality  to  the 
mob,  and  of  supposing  that  ordinary  writers  or  readers  can  have  any  notions  in 
common  with  their  superiors. 
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spoke  of  the  race^  of  heroes  that  were  no  more ; — ^what  wond^-  tha^ 
seeing  this  long  line  of  being  pictured  in  our  minds,  and  rcTiving  s 
it  were  in  us,  we  should  give  ourselves  involuntary  credit  for  ai 
indeterminate  period  of  existence  ?  In  the  Cathedral  at  Peterboro<^ 
there  is  a  monument  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  which  I  used  te 
gaze  when  a  boy,  while  the  events  of  the  period,  all  that  had  h^ppeixd 
since,  passed  in  review  before  me.  If  all  this  mass  of  feeling  asd 
imagination  could  be  crowded  into  a  moment's  compass,  what  migkt 
not  the  whole  of  life  be  supposed  to  contain  ?  We  are  heirs  of  the 
past ;  we  count  upon  the  future  as  our  natural  reversion.  Beskks, 
there  are  some  of  our  early  impressions  so  exquisitely  tempered,  k 
appears  that  they  must  always  last — nothing  can  add  to  or  take  awaj 
from  their  sweetness  and  purity — the  first  breath  of  spring,  the 
hyacinth  dipped  in  the  dew,  the  mild  lustre  of  the  evening-star,  the 
rainbow  after  a  storm — while  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  these,  wc 
must  be  young ;  and  what  can  ever  alter  us  in  this  respect  ?  Truth, 
friendship,  love,  books,  are  also  proof  against  the  canker  of  time ;  acd 
while  we  live,  but  for  them,  we  can  never  grow  old.  We  take  out  a 
new  lease  of  existence  from  the  objects  on  which  we  set  our  affec- 
tions, and  become  abstracted,  impassive,  immortal  in  them.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  certain  sentiments  should  ever  decay  or  grow 
cold  in  our  breasts ;  and,  consequently,  to  maintain  them  in  their  fir« 
youthful  glow  and  vigour,  the  flame  of  life  must  continue  to  bom  as 
bright  as  ever,  or  rather,  they  are  the  fuel  that  feed  the  sacred  lamp, 
that  kindle  Uhe  purple  light  of  love,'  and  spread  a  golden  doiid 
around  our  heads !  Again,  we  not  only  flourish  and  survive  in  ooi 
affections  (in  which  we  will  not  listen  to  the  possibility  of  a  change, 
any  more  than  we  foresee  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  a  mistress), 
but  we  have  a  farther  guarantee  against  the  thoughts  of  death  in  our 
favourite  studies  and  pursuits,  and  in  their  continual  advance.  An 
we  know  is  long ;  life,  we  feel,  should  be  so  too.  We  see  no  end  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter :  perfection  is  slow  of  attainment, 
and  we  must  have  time  to  accomplish  it  in.  Rubens  complained  that 
when  he  had  just  learnt  his  art,  he  was  snatched  away  from  it :  we 
trust  we  shall  be  more  fortunate !  A  wrinkle  in  an  old  head  takei 
whole  days  to  finish  it  properly :  but  to  catch  <  the  Raphael  grace, 
the  Guido  air,'  no  limit  should  be  put  to  our  endeavours.  What  a 
prospect  for  the  future !  What  a  task  we  have  entered  upon  !  and 
shall  we  be  arrested  in  the  middle  of  it  ?  We  do  not  reckon  our 
time  thus  employed  lost,  or  our  pains  thrown  away,  or  our  progress 
slow — we  do  not  droop  or  grow  tired,  but  ^  gain  new  vigour  at  our 
endless  task ; ' — and  shall  Time  grudge  us  the  opportunity  to  finish 
what  we  have  auspiciously  begun,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  compact 
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ivith  nature  to  achieve  ?  The  fame  of  the  great  names  we  look  up  to 
is  also  imperishable ;  and  shall  not  we^  who  contemplate  it  with  such 
intense  yearnings,  imUbe  a  portion  of  ethereal  fire^  the  £vin£  farttcula 
aura^  which  nothing  can  extinguish  ?  I  remember  to  have  looked  at 
a  print  of  Rembrandt  for  hours  together,  without  being  conscious  of 
the  flight  of  time,  trying  to  resoWe  it  into  its  component  parts,  to  con- 
nect its  strong  and  sharp  gradations,  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  reflected 
lights,  and  found  neither  satiety  nor  pause  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
studies.  The  print  over  which  I  was  poring  would  last  long  enough ; 
ivhy  should  the  idea  in  my  mind,  which  was  finer,  more  impalpable, 
perish  before  it  ?  At  this,  I  redoubled  the  ardour  of  my  pursuit,  and 
by  the  very  subtlety  and  refinement  of  my  inquiries,  seemed  to  bespeak 
for  them  an  exemption  from  corruption  and  the  rude  grasp  of  Death.^ 

Objects,  on  our  first  acquaintance  with  them,  have  that  singleness 
and  integrity  of  impression  that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  destroy 
or  obliterate  them,  so  firmly  are  they  stamped  and  rivetted  on  the 
brain.  We  repose  on  them  with  a  sort  of  voluptuous  indolence,  in 
full  faith  and  boundless  confidence.  We  are  absorbed  in  the  present 
moment,  or  return  to  the  same  point — idling  away  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  youth,  thinking  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  There  is  often 
a  local  feeling  in  the  air,  which  is  as  fixed  as  if  it  were  of  marble ; 
we  loiter  in  dim  cloisters,  losing  ourselves  in  thought  and  in  their 
glimmering  arches ;  a  winding  road  before  us  seems  as  long  as  the 
journey  of  life,  and  as  full  of  events.  Time  and  experience  dissipate 
this  illusion ;  and  by  reducing  them  to  detail,  circumscribe  the  limits 
of  our  expectations.  It  is  only  as  the  pageant  of  life  passes  by  and 
the  masques  turn  their  backs  upon  us,  that  we  see  through  the  decep- 
tion, or  believe  that  the  train  will  have  an  end.  In  many  cases,  the 
slow  progress  and  monotonous  texture  of  our  lives,  before  we  mingle 
with  the  world  and  are  embroiled  in  its  affairs,  has  a  tendency  to  aid 
the  same  feeling.  We  have  a  difficulty,  when  left  to  ourselves,  and 
without  the  resource  of  books  or  some  more  lively  pursuit,  to  *  beguile 
the  slow  and  creeping  hours  of  time,'  and  argue  that  if  it  moves  on 
always  at  this  tedious  snailVpace,  it  can  never  come  to  an  end.  We 
are  willing  to  skip  over  certain  portions  of  it  that  separate  us  from 
favourite  objects,  that  irritate  ourselves  at  the  unnecessary  delay. 
The  young  are  prodigal  of  life  from  a  superabundance  of  it ;  the  old 
are  tenacious  on  the  same  score,  because  they  have  little  left,  and 
cannot  enjoy  even  what  remains  of  it.  ^ 

For  my  part,  I  set  out  in  life  with  the  French  Revolution,  and 

^  Is  it  not  this  that  frequently  keepe  artiitt  alive  so  long,  tnz,  the  constant 
occapation  of  their  minds  with  vivid  images,  with  little  of  the  wear-and'tear  of  the 
body? 
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that  event  had  considerable  influence  on  my  early  feelings,  as  oa 

those  of  others.     Youth  was  then  doubly  such.     It  was  the  dawn  of 

a  new  era,  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  men's  mindsy  and  tke 

sun  of  Liberty  rose  upon  the  sun  of  Life  in  the  same  day,  and  bad 

>  were  proud  to  run  their  race  together.     Little  did  I  dream,  whak 

I  my  first  hopes  and  wishes  went  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  homas 

;  race,  that  long  before  my  eyes  should  close,  that  dawn  uroaid  b( 

i  overcast,  and  set  once  more  in  the  night  of  despotism — *•  total  eclipse! ' 

i  Happy  that  I  did  not.     I  felt  for  years,  and  during  the  best  pan  c 

'  my  existence,  heart-whole  in  that  cause,  and  triumphed  in  the  triumpfaf 

over  the  enemies  of  man  !     At  that  time,  while  the  fairest  aspiratiaas 

of  the  human  mind  seemed  about  to  be  realized,  ere  the  image  of  raac 

was  defaced  and  his  breast  mangled  in  scorn,  philosophy  took  a  higher, 

/poetry  could  aflTord  a  deeper  range.     At  that  time,  to   read  the 

i  ^  Robbers,'  was  indeed  delicious,  and  to  hear 

I  *  From  the  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent, 

»  That  fearful  voice,  a  famished  father^s  cry,' 

'i  could  be  borne  only  amidst  the  fulness  of  hope,  the  crash  of  the  &Q 

*  of  the  strong  holds  of  power,  and  the  exulting  sounds  of  the  march  of 
I  human  freedom.  What  feelings  the  death-scene  in  Don  Carlos  scot 
\  into  the  soul !  In  that  headlong  career  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  the 
I  joyous  opening  of  the  prospects  of  the  world  ancl  our  own,  the  though 
j  of  death  crossing  it,  smote  doubly  cold  upon  the  mind ;  there  wai  2 

stifling  sense  of  oppression  and  confinement,  an  impatience  of  our 
present  knowledge,  a  desire  to  grasp  the  whole  of  our  existence  is 
one  strong  embrace,  to  sound  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  and  is 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  agony  of  doubt  and  dread^  to  burst  through 
our  prison-house,  and  confront  the  Kmg  of  Terrors  in  his  gridy 
palace !  •  •  .  As  I  was  writing  out  this  passage,  my  miniature-picture 
when  a  child  lay  on  the  mantle-piece,  and  I  took  it  out  of  the  case  to 
look  at  it.  I  could  perceive  few  traces  of  myself  in  it ;  but  there 
y  was  the  same  placid  brow,  the  dimpled  mouth,  the  same  timid, 

•  inquisitive  glance  as  ever.  But  its  careless  smile  did  not  seem  to 
!  reproach  me  with  having  become  a  recreant  to  the  sentiments  that 
I  were  then  sown  in  my  mind,  or  with  having  written  a  sentence  that 
^                                        could  call  up  a  blush  in  this  image  o^  ingenuous  youth ! 

I  ["       *  That  time  is  past  with  all  its  giddy  raptures.'     Since  the  future 

'  \    was  barred  to  my  progress,  I  have  turned  for  consolation  to  the  past, 

j    gathering  up  the  fragments  of  my  early  recollections,  and  putting 

]  1    them  into  a  form  that  might  live.     It  is  thus,  that  when  we  find  our 

personal  and  substantial  identity  vanishing  from  us,  we  strive  to  gain 

a  reflected  and  substituted  one  in  our  thoughts :  we  do  not  like  to 
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perish  wholly,  and  wish  to  bequeath  our  names  at  least  to  posterity. 
A.8  loDg  as  we  can  keep  alive  our  cherished  thoughts  and  nearest 
interests  in  the  minds  of  others,  we  do  not  appear  to  hare  retired 
altogether  from  the  stage,  we  still  occupy  a  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  OTer  them,  and  it  is  only  our 
bodies  that  are  trampled  into  dust  or  dispersed  to  air.  Our  darling 
speculations  still  find  farour  and  encouragement,  and  we  make  as 
good  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  our  descendants,  nay,  perhaps,  a  better 
than  we  did  in  our  life-time.  This  is  one  point  gained ;  the  demands 
of  our  self-lore  are  so  far  satisfied.  Besides,  if  by  the  proofs  of 
intellectual  superiority  we  survive  ourselves  in  this  world,  by  exem- 
plary virtue  or  unblemished  faith,  we  are  taught  to  ensure  an  interest 
in  another  and  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  to  anticipate  at  the  same 
time  the  applauses  of  men  and  angels. 

'Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries j 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.^ 

As  we  advance  in  life,  we  acquire  a  keener  sense  of  the  value  of  time. 
Nothing  else,  indeed,  seems  of  any  consequence;  and  we  become 
misers  in  this  respect.  We  try  to  arrest  its  few  last  tottering  steps, 
and  to  make  it  linger  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  We  can  never  leave 
ofif  wondering  how  that  which  has  ever  been  should  cease  to  be,  and 
would  still  live  on,  that  we  may  wonder  at  our  own  shadow,  and 
when  '  all  the  life  of  life  is  flown,'  dwell  on  the  retrospect  of  the  past. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  mechanical  tenaciousness  of  whatever  we 
possess,  by  a  distrust  and  a  sense  of  fallacious  hoUowness  in  all  we 
see.  Instead  of  the  full,  pulpy  feeling  of  youth,  every  thing  is  flat 
and  insipid.  The  world  is  a  painted  witch,  that  puts  us  off  with 
false  shews  and  tempting  appearances.  The  ease,  the  jocund  gaiety, 
the  unsuspectmg  security  of  youth  are  fled:  nor  can  we,  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  common  sense, 

*  From  the  last  dregs  of  life,  hope  to  receive 
What  its  first  sprightly  runnings  could  not  give/ 

If  we  can  slip  out  of  the  world  without  notice  or  mischance,  can 
tamper  with  bodily  infirmity,  and  frame  our  minds  to  the  becoming 
composure  of  itUl-ltfc^  before  we  sink  into  total  insensibility,  it  is  as 
much  as  we  ought  to  expect.  We  do  not  in  the  regular  course  of 
nature  die  all  at  once:  we  have  mouldered  away  gradually  long 
before;  faculty  after  faculty,  attachment  after  attachment,  we  are 
torn  from  ourselves  piece-meal  while  living;  year  after  year  takes 
something  from  us ;  and  death  only  consigns  the  last  remnant  of  what 
we  were  to  the  grave.     The  revulsion  is  not  so  great,  and  a  quiet 
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euthanasia  is  a  winding-up  of  the  plot,  that  is  not  oat  o£  reaaon  of 
nature. 

That  we  should  thus  in  a  manner  outlive  ourselves,  and  dwiJidk 
imperceptibly  into  nothing,  is  not  surprising,  when  even  in  our  prise 
the  strongest  impressions  leave  so  little  traces  of  themselTcs  behiad, 
and  the  last  object  is  driven  out  by  the  succeeding  one.  How  Xtak 
effect  is  produced  on  us  2l%  any  time  by  the  books  we  have  read,  the 
scenes  we  have  witnessed,  the  sufferings  we  have  gone  through! 
Think  only  of  the  variety  of  feelings  we  experience  in  reading  u 
interesting  romance,  or  being  present  at  a  fine  play — what  beaoty, 
what  sublimity,  what  soothing,  what  heart-rending  emotions  !  Yca 
would  suppose  these  would  last  for  ever,  or  at  least  subdue  the  mki 
to  a  correspondent  tone  and  harmony — while  we  turn  OTer  the  page, 
while  the  scene  is  passing  before  us,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  eve: 
after  shake  our  resolution,  that  '  treason  domestic,  foreign  levy,  Dothicf 
could  touch  us  farther  ! '  The  first  splash  of  mud  we  get,  on  enterii^i 
the  street,  the  first  pettifogging  shop-keeper  that  cheats  us  out  of  two- 
pence, and  the  whole  vanishes  clean  out  of  our  remembrance,  and  wc 
become  the  idle  prey  of  the  most  petty  and  annoying  circumstances. 
The  mind  soars  by  an  effort  to  the  grand  and  lofty :  it  is  at  home, 
i  in  the  grovelling,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  little.     This  happens  is 

the  height  and  hey-day  of  our  existence,  when  novelty  gives  a  stronger 
impulse  to  the  blood  and  takes  a  faster  hold  of  the  brain,  (I  have 
known  the  impression  on  coming  out  of  a  gallery  of  pictures  then  las 
half  a  day) — as  we  grow  old,  we  become  more  feeble  and  querulous, 
every  object  <  reverbs  its  own  hollowness,'  and  both  worlds  are  to: 
enough  to  satisfy  the  peevish  importunity  and  extravagant  presump- 
tion of  our  desires !  There  are  a  few  superior,  happy  beings,  who 
are  bom  with  a  temper  exempt  from  every  trifling  annoyance.  Thii 
spirit  sits  serene  and  smiling  as  in  its  native  skies,  and  a  divine 
harmony  (whether  heard  or  not)  plays  around  them.  This  is  to  be 
at  peace.  Without  this,  it  is  in  vain  to  fly  into  deserts,  or  to  build  i 
hermitage  on  the  top  of  rocks,  if  regret  and  ill-humour  follow  us  there: 
I  and  with  this,  it  is  needless  to  make  the  experiment.    The  only  true 

^  retirement  is  that  of  the  heart ;  the  only  true  leisure  is  the  repose  of 

t  the  passions.     To  such  persons  it  makes   little  difference  whether 

I  they  are  young  or  old ;  and  they  die  as  they  have  lived,  with  graceful 

I  resignation. 

I 

i 
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Tk*  Mmtthly  Maganine.^  [July^  1827. 

'  And  what  of  this  new  book,  that  the  whole  world  make  tuch  a  rout  about  ? ' — 
STxaNx. 

I  CANNOT  understand  the  rage  manifested  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  for  reading  New  Books.  If  the  public  had  read  all  those  that 
hare  gone  before,  I  can  conceive  how  they  should  not  wish  to  read 
the  same  work  twice  over  ;  but  when  I  consider  the  countless  volumes 
that  lie  unopened,  unregarded^  unread,  and  unthought-of,  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  pathetic  complaints  that  I  hear  made,  that  Sir  Walter 
writes  no  more — that  the  press  is  idle — that  Lord  Byron  is  dead. 
If  I  have  not  read  a  book  before,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
new  to  me,  whether  it  was  printed  yesterday  or  three  hundred  years 
ago.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  has  no  modern,  passing  incidents,  and  is^ 
out  of  date  and  old-fashioned,  then  it  is  so  much  the  newer  ;  it  is  \ 
farther  removed  from  other  works  that  I  have  lately  read,  from  the  ' 
familiar  routine  of  ordinary  life,  and  makes  so  much  more  addition  to^ 
my  knowledge.  But  many  people  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  on 
old  armour,  as  of  taking  up  a  book  not  published  within  the  last 
month,  or  year  at  the  utmost.  There  is  a  fashion  in  reading  as  well 
as  in  dress,  which  lasU  only  for  the  season.  One  would  imagine 
that  books  were,  like  women,  the  worse  for  being  old ;  ^  that  they 
have  a  pleasure  in  being  read  for  the  first  time ;  that  they  open  their 
leaves  more  cordially  ;  that  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  wears  out  with  the 
spirit  of  novelty ;  and  that,  after  a  certain  age,  it  is  high  time  to  put 
them  on  the  shelf.  This  conceit  seems  to  be  followed  up  in  practice. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  another — that  hundreds  or  thousands  have  in 
all  ages  read  a  work  ?  Is  it  on  this  account  the  less  likely  to  give  me 
pleasure,  because  it  has  delighted  so  many  others  ?  Or  can  I  taste 
this  pleasure  by  proxy  ?  Or  am  I  in  any  degree  the  wiser  for  their 
knowledge?  Yet  this  might  appear  to  be  the  inference.  Their 
having  read  the  work  may  be  said  to  act  upon  us  by  sympathy,  and 
the  knowledge  which  so  many  other  persons  have  of  its  contents 
deadens  our  curiosity  and  interest  altogether.  We  set  aside  the 
subject  as  one  on  which  others  have  made  up  their  minds  for  us 
(as  if  we  really  could  have  ideas  in  their  heads),  and  are  quite  on  the 
alert  for  the  next  new  work,  teeming  hot  from  the  press,  which  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  read,  criticise,  and  pass  an  opinion  on.     Oh, 

^  *Laws  are  not  like  women,  the  worse  for  being  old.' — Tkt  Duke  of  Bucking' 
ham^s  Spetch  in  tke  House  of  Lordi^  in  Charles  tkt  Second^ s  time, 
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delightful !  To  cut  open  the  leayes,  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
scarcely  dry  paper,  to  examine  the  type,  to  aee  who  is  the  printer 
(which  is  some  clue  to  the  value  that  is  set  upon  the  work),  to  laundi 
out  into  regions  of  thought  and  invention  never  trod  till  now,  and  to 
explore  characters  that  never  met  a  human  eye  before — ^this  is  a 
luxury  worth  sacrifidng  a  dinner-party,  or  a  few  hours  of  a  spare 
morning  to.  Who,  indeed,  when  the  work  is  critical  and  full  ci 
expectation,  would  venture  to  dine  out,  or  to  face  a  coterie  of  blue- 
stockings in  the  evening,  without  having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  or 
at  least  without  hastily  turning  over  a  few  of  the  first  pages,  while 
dressing,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  beginning  does  not  promise  moch, 
or  to  tell  the  name  of  the  heroine  ? 

A  new  work  is  something  in  our  power :  we  mount  the  bench,  and 
sit  in  judgment  on  it :  we  can  damn  or  recommend  it  to  others  st 
pleasure,  can  decry  or  extol  it  to  the  skies,  and  can  give  an  answer  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  it  and  expect  an  account  of  it ;  and  thus 
shew  our  shrewdness  and  the  independence  of  our  taste  before  the 
world  have  had  time  to  form  an  opinion.  If  we  cannot  write  our- 
selves, we  become,  by  busybg  ourselves  about  it,  a  kind  of  acceriariej 
after  the  fact.  Though  not  the  parent  of  the  bantling  that  *  has  just 
come  into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up,'  without  the  aid 
of  criticism  and  pufHng,  yet  we  are  the  gossips  and  fbster-norses  oo 
the  occasion,  with  all  the  mysterious  significance  and  self-iraportance 
of  the  tribe.  If  we  wait,  we  must  taxe  our  report  firom  others ;  if 
we  make  haste,  we  may  dictate  our's  to  them.  It  is  not  a  race, 
then,  for  priority  of  information,  but  for  precedence  in  tattHng  and 
dogmatising.  The  work  last  out  is  the  first  that  people  tadk  and 
inquire  about.  It  is  the  subject  on  the  tafie — the  cause  that  is 
pending.  It  is  the  last  candidate  for  success  (other  claims  have  been 
disposed  of),  and  appeals  for  this  success  to  us,  and  us  alone.  Our 
predecessors  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  this  question,  however  they 
may  have  anticipated  us  on  others ;  future  ages,  in  all  probabflity, 
will  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it ;  we  are  the  paneL  liow  hard, 
then,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  immediate  privilege  to  give  sentence 
of  life  or  death — to  seem  in  ignorance  of  what  every  one  else  is  full 
of — ^to  be  behind-hand  with  the  polite,  the  knowing,  and  fashionable 
part  of  mankind — to  be  at  a  loss  and  dumb-founded,  when  all  around 
us  are  in  their  glory,  and  figuring  away,  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  having  read  a  work  that  we  have  not!  Books  that  are  to  be 
written  hereafter  cannot  be  criticised  by  us ;  those  that  were  written 
formerly  have  been  criticised  long  ago:  but  a  new  book  is  the 
property,  the  prey  of  ephemeral  criticism,  which  it  darts  triumphantly 
upon ;  there  is  a  raw  thin  air  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  about  it, 
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not  filled  up  by  any  recorded  opinion ;  and  curionty,  impertinence, 
and  vanity  roth  eagerly  into  the  Tacuuro.  A  new  book  is  the  fair 
field  for  petulance  and  coxcombry  to  gather  laurels  in — ^the  but  set  up 
for  roring  opinion  to  aim  at.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  circn. 
lating  libraries  are  beseiged  by  literary  dowagers  and  their  grand, 
daughters,  when  a  new  novel  is  announced  ?  That  Mail-Coach  copies 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  or  were  coveted  ?  That  the  Manuscript 
of  the  Waverley  romances  is  sent  abroad  in  time  for  the  French, 
German,  or  even  Italian  translation  to  appear  on  the  same  day  as  the 
original  work,  so  that  the  longing  Continental  public  may  not  be  kept 
waiting  an  instant  longer  than  their  fiellow-readers  in  the  English 
metropolis,  which  would  be  as  tantalising  and  insupportable  as  a  Httle 
girl  being  kept  without  her  new  frock,  when  her  sister's  is  just  come 
home  and  is  the  talk  and  admiration  of  every  one  in  the  house  ?  To 
be  sure,  there  is  something  in  the  taste  of  the  times  ;  a  modem  work 
is  expressly  adapted  to  modern  readers.  It  appeals  to  our  direct 
experience,  and  to  well-known  subjects  ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  is  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  our  daily 
thoughts.  There  is,  therefore,  so  far,  a  natural  or  habitual  sympathy 
between  us  and  the  literature  of  the  day,  though  this  is  a  different 
consideration  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  novelty.  An  author 
now  alive  has  a  right  to  calculate  upon  the  living  public :  he  cannot 
count  upon  the  dead,  nor  look  forward  with  much  confidence  to  those 
that  are  unborn.  Neither,  however,  is  it  true  that  we  are  eager  to 
read  all  new  books  alike  :  we  turn  from  them  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
distaste  and  distrust,  unless  they  are  recommended  to  us  by  some 
peculiar  feature  or  obvious  distinction.  Only  young  ladies  from  the 
boarding-school,  or  milliners'  girls,  read  all  the  new  novels  that  come 
out.  It  must  be  spoken  of  or  against ;  the  writer's  name  must  be 
well  known  or  a  great  secret ;  it  must  be  a  topic  of  discourse  and  a 
mark  for  criticism — that  is,  it  must  be  likely  to  bring  us  into  notice 
in  some  way — or  we  take  no  notice  of  it.  There  is  a  mutual  and 
ucit  understanding  on  this  head.  We  can  no  more  read  all  the  new 
books  that  appear,  than  we  can  read  all  the  old  ones  that  have  dis- 
appeared from  time  to  time.  A  question  may  be  started  here,  and 
pursued  as  far  as  needful,  whether,  if  an  old  and  worm-eaten  Manu- 
script were  discovered  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  sought  after 
with  the  same  avidity  as  a  new  and  hot-pressed  poem,  or  other  popular 
work?  Not  generally,  certainly,  though  by  a  few  with  perhaps 
greater  zeal.  For  it  would  not  afiTect  present  interests,  or  amuse 
present  fancies,  or  touch  on  present  manners,  or  fall  in  with  the  public 
egotism  in  any  way:  it  would  be  the  work  either  of  some  obscure 
author — in  which  case  it  would  want  the  principle  of  excitement ;  or 
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of  some  illiittriotts  namey  whose  styfe  and  manner  would  be  already 
familiar  to  those  most  versed  in  the  subject*  and  his  fame  established 
— so  that,  as  a  matter  of  comment  and  controversy,  it  would  only  go 
to  account  on  the  old  score :  there  would  be  no  room  for  leaned 
feuds  and  heartrbumings.  Was  there  not  a  Manuscript  of  Cicero'i 
talked  of  as  having  been  discovered  about  a  year  ago  ^  But  we  faaic 
heard  no  more  of  it.  There  have  been  several  other  cases,  vaart  or 
less  in  point,  in  our  time  or  near  it*  A  Noble  Lord  (ndiich  maj 
serve  to  shew  at  least  the  interest  taken  in  books  noi  Jor  heit^  mew] 
some  time  ago  gave  200o/.  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  tk 
Decameron :  but  did  he  read  it  ?  It  has  been  a  &shion  alao  of  Isic 
for  noble  and  wealthy  persons  to  go  to  a  considerable  expense  b 
ordering  reprints  of  the  old  Chronicles  and  black-letter  works.  Doe 
not  this  rather  prove  that  the  books  did  not  circuUte  very  rapidly  or 
extensively,  or  such  extraordinary  patronage  and  liberality  would  not 
have  been  necessary?  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  at  the  instance,  I 
believe,  of  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  printed  fifty  copies  in  quarto  ot 
a  transktion  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  did  not  choose 
that  a  larger  impression  should  be  struck  off,  lest  these  authors  shonkl 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  There  was  no  danger  of  a  run  is 
that  way.  I  tried  to  read  some  of  the  Dialogues  in  the  trsnalstioD  d 
Plato,  but,  I  confess,  could  make  nothing  of  it :  <  the  logic  was  m 
different  from  ours ! '  ^  A  startling  experiment  was  made  on  this 
sort  of  retrospective  curiosity,  in  the  case  of  Ireland's  celebrated 
Shakspeare  forgery.  The  public  there  certainly  manfested  no  back- 
wardness nor  lukewarmness :  the  enthusiasm  was  equal  to  the  fioUy. 
But  then  the  spirit  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  partly  critical  aad 
polemical,  and  it  is  a  problem  whether  an  actual  and  undoubted  play 
of  Shakspeare's  would  have  excited  the  same  ferment ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Shakspeare  is  an  essential  modem.  People  resKi  and  go 
to  see  his  real  plays,  as  well  as  his  pretended  ones*     The^^j  made 

^  An  ezprettion  borrowed  from  «  voluble  GermAii  icholar,  who  gave  thit  u  md, 
excoM  for  not  traniUting  the  *  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  into  En^iih.  He  oi^ 
at  well  have  said  terioasly,  that  the  Rule  tf  Tkrtt  in  German  waa  different  from. 
oar's.  Mr.  Taylor  (the  Platonist,  as  he  was  called)  was  a  singular  iaataaoe  tf 
a  person  in  our  time  believing  in  the  heathen  mythology.  He  had  a  very  beautifsi 
wife.  An  impudent  Frenchman,  who  came  over  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  made  love  to  her,  by  pretending  to  worship  her  as  Venna,  and  m 
thought  to  turn  the  tables  on  our  philosopher.  I  once  spent  an  evening  with  tbis 
gentlenun  at  Mr.  G.  D.'s  chambers,  in  Clifford*s-inn,  (where  there  was  no  exclu- 
sion of  persons  or  opinions),  and  where  we  had  pipes  and  tobacco,  porter,  and  bread 
and  cheese  for  supper.  Mr.  Taylor  never  smoked,  never  drank  porter,  amd  had  aa 
aversion  to  cheese.  I  remember  he  shewed  with  some  triumph  two  of  his  fingen, 
which  had  been  bent  so  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  them,  in  copying  out  the  maaii- 
scripts  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  in  a  fine  Greek  hand.  Such  are  the  trophka  of 
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about  Ossian  is  another  test  to  refer  to.    It  was  its  being  the  supposed 
revival  of  an  old  work  (known  onlj  by  scattered  fragments  or  lingering 
tradition)  which  gave  it  its  chiel  interest,  though  there  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  and  quackery  concerned  along  with  the  din  and 
stir  of  national  jealousy  and  pretension.     Who  reads  Ossian  now  ? 
It  ia  one  of  the  reproaches  brought  against  Buonaparte  that  he  was 
fond    of  it  when  young.      I  cannot  for  myself  see  the  objection. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  antiquarian  spirit  always  at  work,  and  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  novelty-hunting ;  but,  though  opposed,  it  is  scarcely 
a  match  for  it  in  a  general  and  popular  point  of  view.     It  is  not  long 
ago   that  I  happened  to  be  suggesting  a  new  translation   of  Don 
Quixote  to  an  enterprising  bookseller ;  and  his  answer  was, — *  We 
want  new  Don   Quixotes.'     I  believe  I  deprived  the  same  active- 
minded  person  of  a  night's  rest,  by  telling  him  there  was  the  beginning 
of  another  novel  by  Goldsmith  in  existence.     This,  if  it  could  be 
procured,  would  satisfy  both  tastes  for  the  new  and  the  old  at  once. 
I  fear  it  is  but  a  fragment,  and  that  we  must  wait  till  a  new  Gold- 
smith  appears.     We   may  observe  of  late  a  strong  craving  after 
Memoirs  and  Lives  of  tie  Dead.     But  these,  it  may  be  remarked, 
savour  so  much  of  the  real  and  familiar,  that  the  persons  described 
differ   from   us  only  in  being  dead,  which  is  a  reflection  to  our 
advantage :  or,  if  remote  and  romantic  in  their  interest  and  adventures, 
they  require  to  be  bolstered  up  in  some  measure  by  the  embellishments 
of  modern  style  and  criticism.    The  accounts  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
of  Abelard  and  Eloise,  have  a  lusciousness  and  warmth  in  the  subject 
which  contrast  quaindy  and  pointedly  with  the  coldneiss  of  the  grave  ; 
and,  after  all,  we  prefer  Pope's  Eloise  and  Abelard  with  the  modern 
dress  and  flourishes,  to  the  sublime  and  affecting  simplicity  of  the 
original  Letters. 

In  some  very  just  and  agreeable  reflections  on  the  story  of  Abelard 

hnman  pride  i  It  would  be  well  if  our  deep  ttudiei  often  produced  no  other 
crookednets  and  deformity  1  I  endeavoured  (but  in  vain)  to  learn  something  from  the 
heathen  philosopher  as  to  Plato's  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  being  the  foundation  of 
particular  ones,  which  I  suspect  has  more  truth  in  it  than  we  modems  are  willing 
to  admit.  Another  friend  of  mine  once  breakfasted  with  Mr.  D.  (the  most 
amiable  and  absent  of  hosts),  when  there  was  no  butter,  no  knife  to  cut  the  loaf 
with,  'and  the  tea-pot  was  without  a  spout.  My  friend  after  a  few  immaterial 
ceremonies,  adjourned  to  Peel's  cofFee-house,  close  by,  where  he  regaled  himself  on 
battered  toast,  cofFee,  and  the  newspaper  of  the  day  (a  newspaper  possessed  some 
interest  when  we  were  young) }  and  the  only  interruption  to  his  satisfaction  was  the 
fear  that  his  host  might  suddenly  enter,  and  be  shocked  at  his  imperfect  hospitality. 
He  would  probably  forget  the  circumstance  altogether.  I  am  afraid  this  veteran 
of  the  old  school  has  not  received  many  proofs  of  the  archaism  of  the  prevailing 
taste )  and  that  the  corrections  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  have 
cost  him  more  than  the  public  will  ever  repay  him  for. 
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and  Eloiae»  in  a  late  number  of  a  coatemporary  puUicatuxiy  there  b 
a  quotation  of  Bome  lines  from  Lucan»  which  Eloite  ia  said  to  hate 
repeated  in  broken  accents  as  she  was  advancing  to  the  altar  to  lecehc 
theTeil: 

'  O  maxime  conjux ! 
O  tfaalamis  indigne  meit  1    Hog  juris  habebat 
In  tantum  fortuna  capit  f    Cur  impia  nupsi. 
Si  miienun  factura  fui  ?    Nunc  accipc  poenat, 
Scd  quas  sponte  luam."  Pkarsalui^  lib.  8. 

This  speech,  quoted  by  another  person,  on  such  an  occasion,  va^ 
seem  cold  and  pedantic  $  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  paaaioiiase  aad 
unaffected  Eloise  it  cannot  bear  that  interpretation.  What  aoondui 
lines!  What  a  pomp,  and  yet  what  a  famiUar  boldneaa  ia  dicir 
application — *  proud  as  when  blue  Iris  bends  ! '  The  reading  tfaii 
account  brought  forcibly  to  mind  what  has  struck  me  often  before^ 
the  unreasonableness  oi  the  complaint  we  constantly  hear  of  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  former  ages,  and  the  folly  of  reatrictiBgall 
refinement  and  literary  elegance  to  our  own*  We  are  indeed,  indebted 
to  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us,  and  could  not  well  do  withoat 
them*  But  in  all  ages  there  will  be  found  still  others  that  haTe  gone 
before  with  nearly  equal  lustre  and  advanuge,  though  by  diarance  aad 
the  interrention  of  multiplied  excellence,  diis  lustre  may  be  dimmed 
or  forgotten.  Had  it  then  no  existence  ?  We  mighty  with  the  same 
reason,  suppose  that  the  horizon  is  the  last  boundary  and  verge  of  the 
round  earth.  Still,  as  we  advance,  it  recedes  from  us ;  aad  so  ume 
from  its  store-house  pours  out  an  endless  succession  of  the  prodactiaBs 
of  art  and  genius ;  and  the  farther  we  jexplore  the  obscurity,  other 
trophies  and  other  land-marks  rise  up.  It  is  only  our  ignorance  that 
fixes  a  limit — as  the  mist  gathered  round  the  mountain's  brow  makes 
us  fancy  we  are  treading  the  edge  of  the  universe!  Here  was 
Heloise  living  at  a  period  when  monkish  indolence  and  snperstitioB 
were  at  their  height — in  one  of  those  that  are  emphatically  called  the 
dark  aga ;  and  yet,  as  she  is  led  to  the  altar  to  make  her  last  hxal 
vow,  expressing  her  feelings  in  language  quite  natural  to  her,  but 
from  which  the  most  accomplished  and  heroic  of  our  modem  females 
would  shrink  back  with  pretty  and  affected  wonder  and  affiright.  The 
glowing  and  impetuous  lines  which  she  murmured,  as  she  passed  on, 
with  spontaneous  and  rising  enthusiasm,  were  engraven  on  her  heart, 
familiar  to  her  as  her  daily  thoughts ;  her  mind  must  have  been  full 
of  them  to  overflowing,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched  with  other 
stores  and  sources  of  knowledge  equally  elegant  and  impressive ;  and 
we  persist,  notwithstanding  this  and  a  thousand  similar  circumstances, 
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in  indulging  our  surprise  how  people  could  exist,  and  see,  and  feel,  in 
those  days,  without  having  access  to  our  opportunities  and  acquire- 
ments,  and  how  Shakspearc  wrote  long  after,  in  a  harhwmu  age  1  The 
mystery  in  this  case  is  of  our  own  making.  We  are  struck  with 
astonishment  at  finding  a  fine  moral  sentiment  or  a  noble  inuge 
nerrously  expressed  in  an  author  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  not 
considering  that,  independently  of  nature  and  feeling,  which  are  the 
same  in  all  periods,  the  writers  of  that  day,  who  were  generally  men 
of  education  and  learning,  had  such  models  before  them  as  the  one 
that  has  been  just  referred  to — were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
masters  of  classic  thought  and  language,  compared  with  whom,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  artificial  graces  of  composition,  the  most  studied  of 
the  modems  are  little  better  than  Goths  -and  Vandals.  It  is  true,  we 
have  lost  sight  of,  and  neglected  the  former,  because  the  latter  hare, 
in  a  great  degree,  superseded  them,  as  the  elevations  nearest  to  us 
intercept  those  farthest  off;  but  our  not  availing  ourselves  of  this 
vantage-ground  is  no  reason  why  our  fi:>refathers  should  not  (who  had 
not  our  superfluity  o£  choice),  and  most  assuredly  they  did  study  and 
cherish  the  precious  fragments  of  antiquity,  collected  together  in  their 
time,  *  like  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries ; '  and  while  they  did 
this,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  any  examples  of  grace,  of 
force,  or  dignity  in  their  writings,  if  these  must  always  be  traced 
back  to  a  previous  source.  One  age  cannot  understand  how  another 
coukL  subsist  without  its  lights,  as  one  country  thinks  every  other 
must  be  poor  for  want  of  its  physical  productions.  This  is  a  narrow 
and  superfidal  view  of  the  subject !  we  should  by  all  means  rise  above 
it.  I  am  not  for  devoting  the  whole  of  our  time  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  or  of  any  other  set  of  writers,  to  the  exclusion  and  neglect 
of  nature ;  but  I  think  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  enough  that  way 
to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  genius  and  learning  before  our  time, 
and  to  cure  us  of  an  overweening  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  of  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  the  world  at  large. .  Every  civilised  age  and 
country  (and  of  these  there  is  not  one,  but  a  hundred)  has  its  litera- 
ture, its  arts,  its  comforts,  large  and  ample,  though  we  may  know 
nothing  of  them ;  nor  is  it  (except  for  our  own  sakes)  important  that 
we  should. 

Books  have  been  so  multiplied  in  our  days  (Uke  the  Vanity  Fah* 
of  knowledge),  and  we  have  made  such  progress  beyond  ourselves  in 
some  points,  that  it  seems  at  first  glance  as  if  we  had  monopolised 
every  possible  advantage,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  left 
destitute  and  in  darkness.  This  is  the  cockneyum  (with  leave  be  it 
spoken)  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  tone  of  smartness  and 
piquancy  in  modern  writing,  to  which  former  examples  may,  in  one 
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•euMy  appear  flat  aod  pedantic.  Oar  allutions  are  more  pointed  and 
personal:  the  ancients  are,  in  this  respect,  formal  and  prosaic  per- 
sonages. Some  one,  not  long  ago,  in  this  Tulgar,  shallow  spirit  of 
criticism  (which  sees  every  thing  from  its  own  point  of  view),  said 
that  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  iEschylus  were  about  as  good  a 
the  pieces  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  or  the  Adelphi  Theatre^ 
An  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  thought  dry  and  meagre,  becauac  it  is 
not  *  full  of  wise  saws  aod  modem  instances : '  one  of  Cicero's  is 
objected  to  as  flimsy  and  eztravagant,  for  the  same  reasoo.  There 
is  a  style  in  one  age  which  does  not  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  the  public 
in  another,  as  it  requires  greater  effeminacy  and  softness,  greater 
severity  or  simplicity,  greater  force  or  refinement.  Guido  wv 
more  admired  than  Raphael  in  his  day,  because  the  manners  were 
grown  softer  without  the  strength :  Sir  Peter  Lely  was  thought  in 
his  to  hare  eclipsed  Vandyke — an  opinion  that  no  one  holds  at 

g resent :  Holbein's  faces  must  be  allowed  to  be  rery  different  boat 
ir  Thomas  Lawrence's — ^yet  the  one  was  the  fiivourite  painter  of 
Henry  yui.,  as  the  other  is  of  George  iv.  What  should  we  say  in 
our  time  to  the  ei^huum  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  style  wai 
made  a  riddle,  and  the  court  talked  in  conundrums?  This,  as  a 
novelty  and  a  trial  of  the  wits,  might  take  for  a  while :  afterwards,  it 
could  only  seem  absurd.  We  must  always  make  some  allowance  for 
a  change  of  style,  which  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  none  but 
works  written  within  the  last  twenty  years  neither  can  nor  will  make. 
When  a  whole  generation  read,  they  will  read  none  but  contemporary 
productions.  The  taste  for  literature  becomes  superficial,  as  it 
becomes  universal  and  is  spread  over  a  larger  space.  When  ten 
thousand  boarding-school  girls,  who  have  learnt  to  play  on  the  haqxi* 
chord,  are' brought  out  in  the  same  season,  Rossmi  will  be  preferred 
to  Mozart,  as  the  last  new  composer.  I  remember  a  very  genteel 
young  couple  in  the  boxes  at  Drury  Lane  being  very  much  scan- 
dalised some  years  ago  at  the  phrase  in  ^  New  IVay  to  Pay  (M 
*  Dehu — <  an  insolent  piece  of  paper ' — applied  to  the  contents  of  a 
letter — ^it  wanted  the  modem  lightness  and  indifference.  Let  an  old 
book  be  ever  so  good,  it  treats  (generally  speaking)  of  topics  that  are 
stale  in  a  style  that  has  grown  <  somewhat  musty ; '  of  manners  that 
are  exploded,  probably  by  the  very  ridicule  thus  cast  upon  them ;  of 
persons  that  no  longer  figure  on  the  stage ;  and  of  interests  that  have 
long  since  given  place  to  others  in  the  infinite  fluctuations  of  human 
affairs.  Longinus  complains  of  the  want  of  interest  in  the  Odyssey, 
because  it  does  not,  like  the  Iliad,  treat  of  war.  The  very  complaint 
we  make  against  the  latter  is  that  it  treats  of  nothing  else ;  or  that, 
as  Fuseli  expresses  it,  every  thing  is  seen  <  through  the  blaze  of  war.' 
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Hooks  of  dcTOtioD  are  no  longer  read  (if  we  read  Irving'i  Oratums^ 
it  is  merely  that  we  may  go  as  a  louHge  to  see  the  man) :  eren  attacks 
on  religion  are  out  of  date  and  insipid.    Voltaire's  jests,  and  the  Jew^s 
Z^etters  in  answer  (equal  in  wit,  and  more  than  equal  in  learning), 
repose  quietly  on  the  shelf  together.    We  want  something  in  England 
about  Rent  and  the  Poor-Laws,  and  something  in  France  about  the 
Charter— or  Lord  Byron.     With  the  attempts,  howerer,  to  revive 
superstition  and  intolerance,  a  spirit  of  opposition  has  been  excited,  and 
Pascall's  Provincial  Later  J  have  been  once  more  enlisted  into  the  service. 
In  France  you  meet  with  no  one  who  has  read  the  New  ffeloiie :  the 
J^rincess  of  Clever  is  not  even  mentioned  in  these  degenerate  days.    Is 
it   not  provoking  with  us  to  see  the  Beggar^ s  Opera  cut  down  to  two 
acts,  because  some  of  the  allusions  are  too  broad,  and  others  not  under- 
stood ?    And  in  America — that  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  letters — this 
sterling  satire  is  hooted  off  the  suge,  because  fortunately  they  have  no 
such  state  of  manners  as  it  describes  before  their  eyes ;  and  because, 
unfortunately,  they  have  no  conception  of  any  thing  but  what  they  see. 
America  is  singularly  and  awkwardly  situated  in  this  respect.     It  is 
a  new  country  with  an  old  language ;  and  while  every  thing  about 
them  is  of  a  day's  growth,  they  are  constantly  applying  to  us  to  know 
what  to  think  of  it,  and  taking  their  opinions  from  our  books  and 
newspapers  with  a  strange  mixture  of  servility  and  of  the  spirit  of 
contradiction.    They  are  an  independent  state  in  politics :  in  literature 
they  are  still  a  colony  from  us — not  out  of  their  leading  strings,  and 
strangely  puzzled  how  to  determine  between  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews.    We  have  naturalised  some  of  their  writers,  who 
had  formed  themselves  upon  us.     This  is  at  once  a  compliment  to 
them  and  to  ourselves.     Amidst  the  scramble  and  lottery  for  fiune  in 
the  present  day,  besides  puffing,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hot- 
bed of  reputation,  another  mode  has  been  attempted  by  traniplatUittg 
it ;  and  writers  who  are  set  down  as  drivellers  at  home,  shoot  up  great 
authors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  pack  up  their  all — a  title-page 
and  sufficient  impudence ;  and  a  work,  of  which  the  Jlocci-nauci-miilP' 
piiifleaiion^  in  Shenstone's  phrase,  is  well  known  to  every  competent 
judge,  is  placarded  into  eminence,  and  *  flames  in  the  forehead  of  the 
morning  sky '  on  the  walls  of  Paris  or  St.  Petersburgh.     I  dare  not 
mention  the  instances,  but  so  it  is.     Some  reputations  last  only  ^ile 
the  possessors  live,  from  which  one  might  suppose  that  they  gave 
themselves  a  character  for  genius:   others  are  cried  up  by  their 
gossiping  acquaintances,  as  long  as  they  give  dinners,  and  make  their 
houses  places  of  polite  resort ;  and,  in  general,  in  our  time,  a  book 
may  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  ordeal  that  is  mentioned  at  all 
three  months  after  it  is  printed.     Immortality  is  not  even  a  dream — 
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a  boy's  conceit;  aad  poskharaoiM  fame  is  no  more  regarded  by  the 
aittbor  than  by  his  bookaeUer.^ 

This  idfey  distipated  turn  seemt  to  be  a  tetoff  to»  or  tlie  obnooi 
reaction  of,  the  exclnaiye  admiration  of  the  ancienta^  whidi  w 
fomerly  the  fiuhioo :  at  if  the  snn  of  human  intellect  roae  and  act  s 
Rome  and  Athens,  and  the  mind  of  man  had  nerer  exerted  itaelf  % 
any  purpose  since.  The  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  adept,  were  cbanwi 
only  with  what  was  obsolete  and  fiir-fetched,  wrapped  ap  in  technical 
terms  and  in  a  learned  tongue.  Those  who  ^ke  and  wrote  a 
language  which  hardly  any  one  at  present  eren  understood,  most  of 
course  be  wiser  than  we.  Time,  that  brings  so  many  repotataoos  to 
'  decay,  had  embalmed  others  and  rendered  them  sacred.  From  as 
implictt  faith  and  ovcratrained  homage  paid  to  antiquity,  we  c£  the 
modern  school  have  taken  too  strong  a  bias  to  what  ia  new;  aad 
diride  all  wisdom  and  worth  between  ourselves  and  posterity, — not  a 
very  formidable  rival  to  our  self-love,  as  we  attribute  all  ita  adrantagn 
to  ourselves,  though  we  pretend  to  owe  little  or  nothing  to  oar  pre- 
decessors.  About  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  waa  agreed 
that  the  world  had  hitherto  been  in  its  douge  or  its  in£uicy ;  and  that 
Mr.  Godwin,  Condorcet,  and  others  were  to  begin  a  new  race  of  met 
— a  new  epoch  in  society.  Every  thing  up  to  that  period  waa  to  be 
set  aaide  as  puerile  or  oarbarous ;  or,  if  there  were  any  triKDes  of 
thought  and  manliness  now  and  dien  discoverable,  they  were  to  be 
regarded  with  wonder  as  prodigics^-as  irregular  and  fitfkl  starts  m 
that  long  sleep  of  reason  and  night  of  philosophy.  In  this  Kbenl 
spirit  Mr.  Godwin  composed  an  Essay,  to  prove  that,  till  the  pofalica- 
tion  of  ne  Emqmry  concerning  Poistical  Justice^  no  one  knew  how  to 
write  a  word  c^  common  grammar,  or  a  style  that  was  not  ntterly 
uncouth,  incongruous,  and  feeble.  Addison,  Swift,  and  Jnnias  were 
included  in  this  censure.  The  English  language  itself  nught  be  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  stability  and  consistency,  its  roundness  and  pofish,  to 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  French  Revolution.  Those  who  had 
gone  before  us  were,  like  our  grandfiithers  and  grandmothers,  decrepit, 
superannuated  people,  blind  and  dull;  poor  creatures,  like  flies  in 
winter,  without  pith  or  marrow  in  them.  The  past  waa  barren  of 
interest — had  neither  thought  nor  object  worthy  to  arrest  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  future  would  be  equally  a  senseless  void,  except  as  we 
projected  ourselves  and  our  theories  into  it.  There  is  nothing  I  hate 
more  than  I  do  this  exclusive,  upstart  spirit. 

^  When  a  certain  poet  was  asked  if  he  thought  Lord  Byron's  name  would  live  three 

years  after  he  was  dead,  he  answered,  *  Not  three  days,  Sir  ! '    This  was  pre&utnre  : 

It  has  bsted  above  a  year.    Hit  works  have  been  translated  into  FTell€l^  and  there 

is  a  Ctfii  Bjrmi  on  the  Boukvardt.    Think  of  a  Cdff/ ff^ordnotrtA  on  the  Bovkvards ! 
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<  By  Heavens,  I  *d  raJthtr  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  some  pleasant  lea, 
Catch  elimpses  that  might  make  me  less  forlorn. 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.* 

Wordsworth's  Sonnets. 

Neither  do  I  see  the  good  of  it  even  in  a  personal  and  interested 
point  of  view.  By  despising  all  that  ha«  preceded  us,  we  teach  others 
to  despise  ourselves.  Where  there  is  no  established  scale  nor  rooted 
faith  in  excellence,  all  superiority— our  own  as  weU  as  that  of  others 
— soon  comes  to  the  ground*  By  applying  the  wrong  end  of  the 
magnifying-glass  to  all  objects  indiscriminately^  the  most  respectable 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  the  best  are  confounded  with  the 
worst.  Learning,  no  longer  supported  by  opinion,  or  genius  by  fame, 
is  cast  into  the  mire,  and  'trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish 
multitude.'  I  would  rather  endure  the  most  blind  and  bigotted  respect 
for  great  and  illustrious  names,  than  that  pitiful,  grovelling  humour 
which  has  no  pride  in  intellectual  excellence,  and  no  pleasure  but  in 
decrying  those  who  have  given  proofs  of  it,  and  reducing  them  to  its 
own  level.  If,  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  do  not  gain  an 
enlargement  and  elevation  of  views,  where  is  the  benefit?  If,  by 
tearing  asunder  names  from  things,  we  do  not  leave  even  the  name  or 
shadow  of  excellence,  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  as  they  were ; 
for  it  is  better  to  have  something  to  admire  than  nothing — names,  if 
not  things — the  shadow,  if  not  the  substance — the  tinsel,  if  not  the 
gold.  All  can  now  read  and  write  equally  ;  and,  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sumed, equally  well.  Any  thing  short  of  this  sweeping  conclusion  is 
an  invidious  distinction;  and  those  who  claim  it  for  themselves  or 
others  are  excluAonists  in  letters.  Every  one  at  least  can  call  names 
— can  invent  a  falsehood,  or  repeat  a  story  against  those  who  have 
galled  their  pragmatical  pretensions  by  really  adding  to  the  stock  of 
general  amusement  or  instruction.  Every  one  in  a  crowd  has  the 
power  to  throw  dirt:  nine  out  of  ten  have  the  inclination.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  an  age  when  the  most  universally-admitted  claim  to 
public  distinction  is  literary  merit,  the  attaining  this  distinction  is 
almost  a  sure  title  to  public  contempt  and  obloquy.^  They  cry  you 
up,  because  you  are  unknown,  and  do  not  excite  their  jealousy ;  and 
run  you  down,  when  they  have  thus  distinguished  you,  out  of  envy 
and  spleen  at  the  very  idol  they  have  set  up.  A  public  favourite  is 
<  kept  like  an  apple  in  the  jaw  of  an  ape — first  mouthed,  to  be  after- 

^  Ii  not  this  partly  owing  to  the  dinppoiatmeot  of  the  public  tt  finding  any 
defect  in  their  idol } 
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wards  swallowed.  When  they  need  what  you  have  sleancd,  it  is  ber 
squeezing  you,  and  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again.  At  first  tkej 
think  only  of  the  pleasure  or  advantage  they  receive :  bat,  oo  refiec- 
tion,  they  are  mortified  at  the  superiority  implied  in  this  inTolustary 
concession,  and  are  determined  to  be  even  with  you  the  Yery  Bm 
opportunity.  What  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  modem  litenture  ?  To 
denme  men  of  letters.  What  are  the  publications  that  succeed: 
Those  that  pretend  to  teach  the  public  that  the  persons  they  have 
been  accustomed  unwittingly  to  look  up  to  as  the  lights  of  the  earth 
are  no  better  than  themselves,  or  a  set  of  vagabonds  or  miscreants  thst 
should  be  hunted  out  of  society.^  Hence  men  of  letters,  losing  their 
self-respect,  become  government-tools,  and  prostitute  their  talents  to 
the  most  infamous  purposes,  or  turn  datuiy  scribbUrs^  and  set  op  for 
gentlemen  authors  in  dieir  own  defence.  I  like  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  better  than  this :  they  made  themselves  respected  by  the  laitj, 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  did  not  prey  on  one  another.  Rcsomc 
then,  oh !  Learning,  thy  robe  pontifical ;  clothe  thyself  in  pride  and 
purple ;  join  the  sacred  to  the  pro&ne ;  wield  both  worlds ;  instead 
of  twopenny  trash  and  mechanics'  magazines,  issue  bulls  and  decretals; 
say  not,  let  there  be  light,  but  darkness  visible ;  draw  a  bandage  over 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  unlettered ;  hang  the  terrors  of  super- 
stition and  despotism  over  them ; — and  for  thy  pains  they  will  bless 
thee :  children  will  pull  off  their  caps  as  thou  dost  pass ;  women  will 
courtesy;  the  old  will  wipe  their  beards;  and  thou  wilt  role  once 
more  over  the  base  serving  people,  clowns,  and  nobles,  with  a  rod  d 
iron! 

^  An  old  friend  of  mine,  when  he  read  the  abuse  and  billingsgate  poured  ost  in 
certain  Tory  publications,  used  to  congratulate  himself  upon  it  as  a  favourable  s%d 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  manners.  Where  we  nov 
called  names,  we  formerly  burnt  each  other  at  a  stake  ;  and  all  the  malice  of  the 
heart  flew  to  the  tongue  and  vented  itself  in  scolding,  instead  of  cnisadea  and  «■»- 
dm-f/t — the  nobler  revenge  of  our  ancestors  for  a  diiftrence  of  opinion.  An  autfaor 
now  libels  a  prince  ;  and,  if  he  takes  the  law  of  him  or  throwt  him  into  gaol,  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  harsh  and  ungentlemanly  proceeding.  He,  therefore,  gets  i 
dirty  Secretary  to  employ  a  dirty  bookieller,  to  hire  a  set  of  dirty  scribblera,  to  pelt 
him  with  dht  and  cover  him  with  blackguard  epithets — till  he  is  hardly  in  a  eoa- 
dition  to  walk  the  streets.  This  is  hard  measure,  no  doubt,  and  base  ingratitade 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  according  to  the  imaginary  dignity  and  natural  precedence 
which  authors  take  of  kings ;  but  the  Utter  are  men,  and  will  have  their  revenge 
where  they  can  get  it.  They  have  no  longer  their  old  summary  appeal — their  will 
may  still  be  good — to  the  dungeon  and  the  dagger.  Those  who  *  speak  evil 
of  dignities'  may,  therefore,  think  themselves  well  off  in  being  merely  stmt  » 
Coventry  ;  and,  besides,  if  they  have  fluck^  they  can  make  a  Parthian  retreat,  anc 
shoot  poisoned  arrows  behind  them.  The  good  people  of  Florence  lift  tip  their 
hands  when  they  are  shewn  the  caricatures  in  the  Qjiten'9  Matrimonial-Ladder, 
and  ask  if  they  are  really  a  likeness  of  the  King  ? 
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TAt  Motttkfy  Magazine,'}  [jiugtut^  1827. 

Xhose  people  who  are  uncomfortable  in  themielvei  are  disagreeable  to 
others.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  speak  of  persons  who  offend  inten- 
tionallyi  or  are  obnoxious  to  dislike  from  some  palpable  defect  of 
mind  or  body,  ugliness,  pride,  ill-humour,  &c., — ^but  of  those  who  are 
disagreeable  in  spite  of  themselves,  and,  as  it  might  appear,  with 
almost  every  qualification  to  recommend  them  to  others.  This  want 
of  success  is  owing  chiefly  to  something  in  what  is  called  their  manner ; 
and  this  again  has  its  foundation  in  a  certain  cross-grained  and 
unsociable  state  of  feeling  on  their  part,  which  influences  us,  perhaps, 
without  our  distinctly  adverting  to  it.  The  mind  is  a  finer  instrument 
than  we  sometimes  suppose  it,  and  is  not  only  swayed  by  overt  acts  and 
tangible  proofs,  but  has  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  air  of  truth.  We 
find  many  individuals  in  whose  company  we  pass  our  time,  and  have 
no  particular  fault  to  find  with  their  understaiidings  or  character,  and 
yet  we  are  never  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them :  the  reason  will  turn 
out  to  be,  upon  examination,  that  they  are  never  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  themselves,  but  uneasy  and  out  of  sorts  all  the  time ;  and  this 
makes  us  uneasy  with  them,  without  our  reflecting  on,  or  being  able 
to  discover  the  cause. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  persons  who  do  us  a  number  of 
kindnesses,  who  shew  us  every  mark  of  respect  and  good-will,  who 
are  friendly  and  serviceable, — and  yet  we  do  not  feel  grateful  to  them, 
after  all.  We  reproach  ourselves  with  this  as  caprice  or  insensibility, 
and  try  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  but  there  is  something  in  their  way 
of  doing  things  that  prevents  us  from  feeling  cordial  or  sincerely 
obliged  to  them.  We  think  them  very  worthy  people,  and  would 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  them  a  good  turn  if  it  were  in 
our  power ;  but  we  cannot  get  beyond  this :  the  utmost  we  can  do  is 
to  save  appearances,  and  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  them. 
The  truth  is,  in  all  such  cases,  we  do  not  sympathise  (as  we  ought) 
with  them,  because  they  do  not  sympathise  (as  they  ought)  with  us. 
They  have  done  what  they  did  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  a  cold  dry 
manner,  or  from  a  meddlesome  busybody  humour ;  or  to  shew  their 
superiority  over  us,  or  to  patronise  our  infirmity ;  or  they  have 
dropped  some  hint  by  the  way,  or  blundered  upon  some  topic  they 
should  not,  and  have  shewn,  by  one  means  or  other,  that  they  were 
occupied  with  any  thing  but  the  pleasure  they  were  affording  us,  or  a 
delicate  attention  to  our  feelings.  Such  persons  may  be  stjMfrUndiy 
grievances.     They  are  commonly  people  of  low  spirits  and  disappointed 
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▼lews,  who  see  the  discoora^g  side  of  human  life,  and,  'with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world*  contrive  to  make  every  thing  tbey  hatt 
to  do  with  nncomfortable.  They  are  alive  to  your  distress,  and  take 
pains  to  remove  it ;  but  they  have  no  satisfaction  in  the  gaiety  and 
ease  they  have  commonicat^i  and  are  on  the  look-ant  for  some  new 
occasion  of  signalizing  their  zeal ;  nor  are  they  backward  to  insimiatt 
that  yon  will  soon  have  need  of  their  assistance,  to  guard  you  agaimt 
running  into  fresh  difficulties,  or  to  extricate  you  from  them.  From 
large  benevolence  of  soul  and  <  discourse  of  reason,  looking  before 
and  after,'  they  are  cootinnally  reminding  you  of  something  that  faai 
gone  wrong  in  time  past,  or  that  may  do  so  in  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  are  surprised  that  their  awkward  hints,  sly  iBuendos^  bJot 
questions,  and  solemn  features  do  not  excite  all  the  complaceDcy  and 
mutual  good  understanding  in  you  which  it  is  intended  that  they 
should.  When  they  make  themselves  miserable  on  your  account,  it 
is  hard  that  yon  will  not  lend  them  your  countenance  and  sopporL 
This  deplorable  humour  of  theirs  does  not  hit  any  one  else.  They 
are  usend,  but  not  agreeable  people ;  they  may  assist  yon  in  your 
affairs,  but  they  depress  and  tyrannise  over  your  feelings.  When  they 
have  made  you  happy,  they  will  not  let  you  be  so— have  no  enjoy> 
ment  of  the  good  they  have  done — will  on  no  account  part  with  dieir 
melancholy  and  desponding  tone — and,  by  their  mawkish  insensibility 
and  dolefid  grimaces,  throw  a  damp  over  the  triumph  they  are  called 
upon  to  celebrate.  They  would  keep  you  in  hot  water,  that  they 
may  help  you  out  of  it.     They  will  nurse  vou  in  a  fit  of  sickness 

i congenial  sufferers  ! )  — arbitrate  a  law-^uh  for  you,  and  embroil  you 
eeper — ^procure  you  a  loan  of  money ; — but  all  the  while  they  are 
only  delighted  with  rubbine  the  sore  place,  and  casting  the  coknr  of 
your  mental  or  other  disorders.  *  The  whole  need  not|a  physician  ; ' 
and,  being  once  placed  at  ease  and  comfort,  they  have  no  farther  use 
for  you  as  subjects  for  their  singular  beneficence,  and  you  are  not 
sorry  to  be  quit  of  their  tiresome  interference.  The  old  proverb,  jf 
friend  m  need  it  a  friend  indeed^  is  not  verified  in  them.  The  class  of 
persons  here  spoken  of  are  the  very  reverse  of  tvmmer friends^  \rbo 
court  jou  in  prosperity,  flatter  your  vanity,  are  the  humble  servants  of 
your  follies,  never  see  or  allude  to  any  thing  wrong,  minister  to  yoar 
gaiety,  smooth  over  every  difficulty,  and,  with  the  slightest  approach 
of  misJFbrtune  or  of  any  thing  unpleasant,  take  French  leave : — 

*  As  when,  in  prime  of  June,  a  burnished  fly. 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o>r  which  he  sweeps  along. 
Cheered  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky. 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng; 
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And  oft  he  Bipf  their  bowl,  or  nearly  drowned, 
He  thence  recovering  drives  their  beds  among. 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep  with  trump  profound ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies  to  wing  his  mazy  round.* 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Howerer  we  may  despise  such  triflers,  yet  we  regret  them  more  than 
tlsose  well-meaning  friends  on  whom  a  dnll  melancholy  yapour  hangs, 
that  drags  diem  and  every  one  about  them  to  the  ground* 

Again,  there  are  those  who  might  be  very  agreeable  people,  if  they 
had  but  spirit  to  be  so ;  but  there  is  a  narrow,  unaspiring^  under-bred 
tone  in  all  they  say  or  do.  They  have  great  sense  and  information — 
abound  in  a  knowledge  of  character — have  a  fund  of  anecdote — are 
unexceptionabie  in  manners  and  appearance — and  yet  we  cannot  make 
up  our  minds  to  like  them :  we  are  not  glad  to  see  them,  nor  sorry 
when  they  go  away.  Our  familiarity  with  them,  however  great, 
wants  the  principle  of  cement,  which  is  a  certain  appearance  of  frank 
cordiality  and  social  enjoyment.  They  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
subjects  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  therefore  can  communicate  none 
to  others.  There  ia  a  dry,  husky,  grating  manner^-a  pettiness  of 
detail — a  tenacioosness  of  particulars,  however  trifling  or  unpleasant — 
a  disposition  to  cavil — an  aversion  to  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
things — in  short,  a  hard,  painful,  unbending  malter-offactaes^^  from 
which  the  spirit  and  effect  are  banished,  and  the  letter  only  is  attended 
to»  which  makes  it  impossible  to  sympathise  with  their  discourse. 
To  make  conversation  interesting  or  agreeable,  there  is  required  either 
the  habitual  tone  of  good  company,  which  gives  a  favourable  colouring 
to  every  thing*— or  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  genius,  which, 
though  it  may  occasionally  offend  or  be  thrown  off  its  guard,  makes 
amends  hj  its  rapturous  flights,  and  flings  a  glancing  light  upon  all 
things.  The  literal  and  d^ed  style  of  conversation  resembles  that 
of  a  French  picture^  or  its  mechanical  fidelity  is  like  evidence  given 
in  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  police  report. 

From  the  literal  to  the  plain-spoken,  the  transition  i%  easy.  The 
most  efficient  weapon  of  offence  is  truth.  Those  who  deal  in  dry  and 
repulsive  matters- of-fiict,  tire  out  their  friendi  $  those  who  Uurt  out 
hard  and  home  truths,  make  themselves  mortal  enemies  wherever  they 
come.  There  are  your  blunt,  honest  creatures,  who  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  you  know  their  minds,  and  are  sure  to  tell  you  all  the 
ill,  and  coneesd  all  the  good  they  hear  of  you.  They  would  not 
flatter  you  for  the  world,  and  to  caution  you  against  the  malice  of 
others,  they  think  the  province  of  a  friend.  This  is  not  candour,  but 
impudence  %  and  yet  they  think  it  odd  you  are  not  charmed  with  their 
unreserved  communicativeness  of  disposition.    Gossips  and  tale-bearers, 
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on  the  contrary,  who  snpplj  the  Htiie^attU  of  the  neighboorfaooc, 
flatter  you  to  your  face,  and  langh  at  you  behbid  your  back,  ate 
welcome  and  agreeable  guests  in  all  companies.  Though  you  knov 
it  will  be  your  turn  next,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  gratiSo- 
tion,  you  are  contented  to  pay  your  share  of  the  public  tax  upa 
character,  and  are  better  pleased  with  the  falsehoods  that  nerer  rnck 
your  ears,  than  with  the  truths  that  others  (less  complaiaant  and  mon 
sincere)  utter  to  your  &ce — so  short-sighted  and  willing  to  be 
imposed  upon  is  our  self-love !  There  is  a  man,  who  has  the  air  ot 
not  being  convinced  without  an  argument :  you  aroid  him  as  if  be 
were  a  lion  in  your  path.  There  is  another,  who  asks  yoo  fiftj 
questions  as  to  the  commonest  things  you  advance :  you  would  i 
pardon  a  fellow  who  held  a  pistol  to  your  breast  and  demandedj 
money.  No  one  regards  a  tumpike-kee^r,  or  a  custom-hooae  < 
with  a  friendly  eye :  he  who  stops  you  m  an  excursion  of  fancy,  or 
ransacks  the  articles  of  your  belief  obstinately  and  chnrliahly,  to 
distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  genuine,  is  still  more  yoor  ibe. 
These  inquisitors  and  cross-examiners  upon  system  make  ten  enemiet 
for  every  controversy  in  which  they  engage*  The  world  dread  nothi^ 
so  much  as  being  convinced  of  their  errors*  In  doing  them  this  piece 
of  service,  you  make  war  equally  on  their  prejudices,  their  interests, 
their  pride,  and  indolence.  You  not  only  set  up  for  a  superiority  tsi 
uxklerstanding  over  them,  which  they  hate,  but  you  deprive  them  of 
their  ordinary  grounds  of  action,  their  topics  of  discourse,  of  their 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  those  to  whom  they  have  bees 
accustomed  to  look  up  for  instruction  and  advice.  It  is  makii^ 
children  of  them.  You  unhinge  all  their  esublished  opinions  and 
trains  of  thought;  and  after  leaving  them  in  this  listless,  vacant, 
unsettled  state — dissatisfied  with  their  own  notions  and  shocked  at 
yours — you  expect  them  to  court  and  be  delighted  with  your  conqany, 
Decause,  forsooth,  you  have  only  expressed  your  sincere  and  con- 
scientious convictions.  Mankind  are  not  deceived  by  profiessioos, 
unless  they  choose.  They  think  that  this  pill  of  true  doctrine, 
however  it  may  be  gilded  over,  is  full  of  gall  and  bitterness  to  them; 
and,  again,  it  is  a  maxim  of  which  the  vulgar  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  plain-speaking  (as  it  is  called)  is,  nine  parts  in  ten,  spleen  and 
self-opinion ;  and  the  other  part,  perhaps,  honesty.  Those  who  will 
not  abate  an  inch  in  argument,  and  are  always  seeking  to  recover  the 
wind  of  you,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  disagreeable,  unconsdonahle 
people,  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  Coventry^  or  left  to  wrangle  by 
themselves.  No  persons,  however,  are  more  averse  to  contradiction 
than  these  same  dogmatists.  What  shews  our  susceptibility  on  this 
point  is,  there  is  no  flattery  so  adroit  or  effectual  as  that  of  implicit 
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assent.  Any  ooe,  however  mean  his  capacity  or  ill-qualified  to  judge, 
ivho  gives  way  to  all  our  sentimentSy  and  never  seems  to  think  but  as 
-we  do,  is  indeed  an  alter  idem — another  self;  and  we  admit  him 
^rithout  scruple  into  our  entire  confidence,  *  yea,  into  our  heart  of 
hearts/ 

It  is  the  same  in  books.  Those  which,  under  the  disguise  of 
plain-speaking,  vent  paradoxes,  and  set  their  faces  against  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  are  neither  *  the  volumes 

*  That  enrich  the  shops, 

That  pass  with  approbation  through  the  land  j  ^ 

nor,  I  fear,  can  it  be  added — 

*  That  bring  their  authors  an  immortal  fame." 

They  excite  a  clamour  and  opposition  at  first,  and  are  in  general 
soon  consigned  to  oblivion.  Even  if  the  opinions  are  in  the  end 
adopted,  the  authors  gain  little  by  it,  and  their  names  remain  in  their 
original  obloquy;  for  the  public  will  own  no  obligations  to  such 
ungracious  benefactors.  In  like  manner,  there  are  many  books 
written  in  a  very  delightful  vein,  though  with  little  in  them,  and  that 
are  accordingly  popular.  Their  principle  is  to  please,  and  not  to 
offend ;  and  they  succeed  in  both  objects.  We  are  contented  with 
the  deference  shown  to  our  feelings  for  the  time,  and  grant  a  truce 
both  to  wit  and  wisdom.  The  *  courteous  reader '  and  the  good- 
natured  author  are  well  matched  in  this  instance,  and  find  their  account 
in  mutual  tenderness  and  forbearance  to  each  other's  infirmities.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Walton's  Angler  is  not  a  book  of  this  last  description — 

'That  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  thought. 
Like  the  old  age." 

Hobbes  and  Mandeville  are  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  met 
with  a  correspondent  fate.  The  Tatler  and  the  Spectator  are  in  the 
golden  mean,  carry  instruction  as  far  as  it  can  go  without  shocking, 
and  give  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  without  one  particle  of  pain. 
*  Desire  to  please^  and  you  will  infallibly  please^*  is  a  maxim  equally 
applicable  to  the  study  or  the  drawing-room.  Thus  also  we  see 
actors  of  very  small  pretensions,  and  who  have  scarce  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and  in  high  good 
humour  with  their  parts  ^though  they  hardly  understand  a  word  of 
them),  who  are  universal  favourites  with  the  audience.  Others, 
who  are  masters  of  their  art,  and  in  whom  no  slip  or  flaw  can  be 
detected,  you  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing,  from  something  dry, 
repulsive,  and  unconciliating  in  their  manner ;  and  you  almost  hate  the 
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▼ery  mcDtion  of  their  names,  as  an  unaTailing  appeal  to  your  candid 
decision  in  their  favour,  and  as  taxing  you  with  injustice  for  refusing  it. 
We  may  observe  persons  who  seem  to  uke  a  peculiar  delight  in 
the  M^agreeabU.  They  catch  all  sorts  of  uncouth  tones  and  gestorei, 
the  manners  and  dialect  of  clowns  and  hoydens,  and  aim  at  yulgarity 
as  desperately  as  others  ape  gentility.  [This  is  what  is  often  nnder- 
stood  by  a  lave  of  low  i^ir.J  They  say  the  most  unwarrantable  things, 
without  meaning  or  feeling  what  they  say.  What  startles  or  shodu 
other  people,  is  to  them  a  sport — an  amusing  excitement — a  fillip  to 
their  constitutions ;  and  from  the  bluntness  of  their  perceptions,  and 
a  certain  wilfulness  of  spirit,  not  being  able  to  enter  into  the  refined 
and  agreeable,  they  make  a  merit  of  despising  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
Masculine  women,  for  example,  are  those  who,  not  being  distinguished 
by  the  charms  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  affect  a  superiority  over  it  fay 
throwing  aside  all  decorum.  We  also  find  another  class,  who 
continually  do  and  say  what  they  ought  not,  and  what  they  do  not 
intend,  and  who  are  governed  almost  entirely  by  an  instinct  of 
absurdity.  Owing  to  a  perversity  of  imagination  or  irritability  of 
nerve,  the  idea  that  a  thing  is  improper  acts  as  a  provocation  to  it : 
the  fear  of  committing  a  blunder  is  so  strong,  that  in  their  agitatioc 
they  bolt  out  whatever  is  uppermost  in  their  minds,  before  they  arc 
aware  of  the  consequence.  The  dread  of  something  wrong  haunts 
and  rivets  their  attention  to  it ;  and  an  uneasy,  morbid  apprehensive- 
ness  of  temper  takes  away  their  self-possession,  and  hurries  them  into 
the  very  misukes  they  are  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

If  we  look  about  us,  and  ask  who  are  the  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able people  in  the  world,  we  shall  see  that  it  does  not  depend  on  their 
virtues  or  vices — their  understanding  or  stupidity — but  as  much  on 
the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain  they  seem  to  feel  in  ordinary  social 
intercourse.  What  signify  all  the  good  qualities  any  one  possesses,  if 
he  is  none  the  better  for  them  himself?  If  the  cause  is  so  delight^ 
the  effect  ought  to  be  so  too.  We  enjoy  a  friend's  society  only  in 
proportion  as  he  is  satisfied  with  ours.  Even  wit,  however  it  may 
startle,  is  only  agreeable  as  it  is  sheathed  in  good-humour.  There  are 
a  kind  of  intellectual  stammerers^  who  are  delivered  of  their  good 
things  with  pain  and  effort ;  and  consequently  what  costs  them  such 
evident  uneasiness  does  not  impart  unmixed  delight  to  the  bystanders. 
There  are  those,  on  the  contrary,  whose  sallies  cost  them  nothing — 
who  abound  in  a  flow  of  pleasantry  and  good-humour ;  and  who  float 
down  the  stream  with  them  carelessly  and  triumphandy, — 

<  Wit  at  the  helm,  and  Pleasure  at  the  prow.^ 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  English  wit  in  general,  that  it  too  much 
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resembles  pointed  lead :  after  all,  there  is  something  heayy  and  dull 
in  it !  The  race  of  small  wits  are  not  the  least  agreeable  people  in 
the  world.  They  haye  their  little  joke  to  themselves,  enjoy  it,  and 
do  not  set  up  any  preposterous  pretensions  to  thwart  the  current  of 
our  self-love.  Toad^ating  is  accounted  a  thriving  profession ;  and  a 
hutty  according  to  the  Spectator,  is  a  highly  useful  member  of  society 
— as  one  who  takes  whatever  is  said  of  him  in  good  part,  and  as 
necessary  to  conduct  off  the  spleen  and  superfluous  petulsmce  of  the 
company.  Opposed  to  these  are  the  swaggering  bullies — the  licensed 
wits — ^the  free-thinkers — the  loud  talkers,  who,  in  the  jockey  phrase, 
have  loit  their  nuntthi^  and  canoot  be  reined  in  by  any  regard  to 
decency  or  common-sense.  The  more  obnoxious  the  subject,  the 
more  are  they  charmed  with  it,  converting  their  want  of  feeling  into 
a  proof  of  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  squeamish  afifectation. 
But  there  is  an  unseemly  exposure  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body.  There  are  some  objects  that  shock  the  sense,  and  cannot  with 
propriety  be  mentioned :  there  are  naked  truths  that  offend  the  mind, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  For  human 
nature  cannot  bear  to  be  too  hardly  pressed  upon.  One  of  these 
C3^cal  truisms,  when  brought  forward  to  the  world,  may  be  forgiven 
as  a  slip  of  the  pen :  a  succession  of  them,  denoting  a  deliberate 
purpose  and  mattce prepense^  must  ruin  any  writer.  Lord  Byron  had 
got  into  an  irregular  course  of  these  a  little  before  his  death — seemed 
desirous,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Shelley,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  public 
obloquy — ^and,  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  screen  himself  from  the 
censure  he  defied,  dedicated  his  Cain  to  Sir  Walter  Scott — a  pretty 
godfather  to  such  a  bantling ! 

Some  persons  are  of  so  teazing  and  fidgetty  a  turn  of  mind,  that 
they  do  not  give  you  a  moment's  rest.  Every  thing  goes  wrong  with 
them.  They  complain  of  a  headache  or  the  weather.  They  take  up 
a  book,  and  lay  it  down  again — venture  an  opinion,  and  retract  it 
before  they  have  half  done — offer  to  serve  you,  and  prevent  some  one 
else  from  doing  it.  If  you  dine  with  them  at  a  tavern,  in  order  to  be 
more  at  your  ease,  the  fish  is  too  little  done — the  sauce  is  not  the 
right  one  ;  they  ask  for  a  sort  of  wine  which  they  think  is  not  to  be 
had,  or  if  it  is,  after  some  trouble,  procured,  do  not  touch  it ;  they 
give  the  waiter  fifty  contradictory  orders,  and  are  restless  and  sit  on 
thorns  the  whole  of  dinner-time.  All  this  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
robust  health,  and  of  a  strong  spirit  of  enjoyment ;  it  is  a  fastidious 
habit  of  mind,  produced  by  a  valetudinary  habit  of  body :  they  are 
out  of  sorts  with  every  thing,  and  of  course  their  ill-humour  and 
captionsness  communicates  itself  to  you,  who  are  as  little  delighted 
with  them  as  they  are  with  other  things.     Another  sort  of  people, 
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equally  objectionable  with  this  helpless  class,  who  are  discoacerted 
by  a  shower  of  rain  or  stopped  by  an  insect's  wing,  are  thoae  who,  is 
the  opposite  spirit,  will  haye  eyery  thing  their  own  way,  and  carry  iii 
before  them — who  cannot  brook  the  slightest  shadow  of  oppondoo— 
who  are  always  in  the  heat  of  an  argument — ^who  knit  their  brows  aad 
clench  their  teeth  in  some  speculative  discussion,  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  a  personal  quarrel — and  who,  though  successfbi  o»er 
almost  every  competitor,  seem  still  to  resent  the  very  offer  of  resist- 
ance to  their  supposed  authority,  and  are  as  angry  as  if  they  had 
sustained  some  premeditated  injury.  There  is  an  ioipattence  of 
temper  and  an  intolerance  of  opinion  in  this  that  conciKates  neither 
our  affection  nor  esteem.  To  such  persons  nothing  appears  of  any 
moment  but  the  indulgence  of  a  domineering  intellectual  superiority  to 
the  disregard  and  discomfiture  of  their  own  and  every  body  else's 
comfort  Mounted  on  an  abstract  proposition,  they  trample  oo  every 
courtesey  and  decency  of  behaviour ;  and  though,  perhaps,  they  do 
not  intend  the  gross  personalities  they  are  guilty  of,  yet  they  canDot 
be  acquitted  of  a  want  of  due  consideration  for  others,  and  of  aa 
intolerable  egotism  in  the  support  of  truth  and  justice.  You  may  hear 
one  of  these  Quixotic  declaimers  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity  in  & 
voice  of  thunder,  or  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  a  Guido  with 
features  distorted  with  rage  and  scorn.  This  is  not  a  very  amiable  or 
edifying  spectacle. 

There  are  persons  who  cannot  make  friends.  Who  are  they  I 
Those  who  cannot  be  friends.  It  is  not  the  want  of  unda-staading 
or  good-nature,  of  entertaining  or  useful  qualities,  that  you  coinplaiii 
of :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  probably  many  points  of  attraction ; 
but  they  have  one  that  neutralises  all  these — they  care  nothing  about 
you,  and  are  neither  the  better  nor  worse  for  what  you  think  of  them. 
They  manifest  no  joy  at  your  approach ;  and  when  you  leave  them,  it 
is  with  a  feeling  that  they  can  do  just  as  well  without  you.  This  is 
not  sullenness,  nor  indifference,  nor  absence  of  mind ;  but  they  are 
intent  solely  on  their  own  thoughts,  and  you  are  merely  one  of  the 
subjects  they  exercise  them  upon.  They  live  in  society  as  in  a 
solitude ;  and,  however  their  brain  works,  their  pulse  beau  neither 
faster  nor  slower  for  the  common  accidents  of  life.  There  is, 
therefore,  something  cold  and  repulsive  in  the  air  that  is  about  them 
— like  that  of  marble.  In  a  word,  they  are  modem  fiiUsopberi ;  and 
the  modem  philosopher  is  what  the  pedant  was  of  old — a  being  who 
lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  has  no  correspondence  with  this.  It 
is  not  that  such  persons  have  not  done  you  services — you  acknowledge 
it ;  it  is  not  that  they  have  said  severe  things  of  you — ^you  submit  to 
it  as  a  necessary  evil :  but  it  is  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  whole 
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is  done  that  annoys  you — the  speculating  upon  you,  as  if  you  were 
nobody — the  regarding  you,  with  a  view  to  experiment  in  corporc  vi& — 
the  principle  of  dissection — the  determination  to  spare  no  blemishes 
— ^to  cut  you  down  to  your  real  standard ; — in  short,  the  utter  absence 
of  the  partiality  of  friendship,  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  affection,  or  the 
deljcacy  of  common  decency,  that  whether  they  *  hew  you  as  a  carcase 
fit  for  hounds,  or  carve  you  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,'  the  operation 
on  your  feelings  and  your  sense  of  obligation  is  just  the  same ;  and, 
whether  they  are  demons  or  angels  in  themselves,  you  wish  them 
equally  at  the  devil  \ 

Other  persons  of  worth  and  sense  give  way  to  mere  violence  of 
temperament  (with  which  the  understanding  has  nothing  to  do) — are 
burnt  up  with  a  perpetual  fury — repel  and  throw  you  to  a  distance  by 
their  restless,  whirling  motion — so  that  you  dare  not  go  near  them,  or 
feel  as  uneasy  in  their  company  as  if  you  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano.  They  have  their  iempora  moUiafanS ;  but  then  what  a  stir 
may  you  not  expect  the  next  moment !  Nothing  is  less  inviting  or 
less  comfortable  than  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension. 
Then  there  are  those  who  never  approach  you  without  the  most 
alarming  advice  or  information,  telling  you  that  you  are  in  a  dying 
way,  or  that  your  affairs  are  on  the  point  of  ruin,  by  way  of  dis- 
buithening  their  consciences ;  and  others,  who  give  you  to  understand 
much  the  same  thing  as  a  good  joke,  out  of  sheer  impertinence, 
constitutional  vivacity,  and  want  of  something  to  say.  All  these,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  disagreeable  people ;  and  you  repay  their  over- 
anxiety  or  total  forgetfulness  of  you,  by  a  determination  to  cut  them 
as  speedily  as  possible.  We  meet  with  instances  of  persons  who 
overpower  you  by  a  sort  of  boisterous  mirth  and  rude  animal  spirits, 
with  whose  ordinary  state  of  excitement  it  is  as  impossible  to  keep  up 
as  with  that  of  any  one  really  intoxicated ;  and  with  others  who  seem 
scarce  alive — who  take  no  pleasure  or  interest  in  any  thing — ^who  are 
born  to  exemplify  the  maxim, 

*  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so,* — 

and  whose  mawkish  insensibility  or  sullen  scorn  are  equally  annoying. 
In  general,  all  people  brought  up  in  remote  country  places,  where  life 
is  crude  and  harsh — all  sectaries — all  partisans  of  a  losing  cause,  are 
discontented  and  disagreeable.  Commend  me  above  all  to  the 
Westminsto'  School  of  Reform,  whose  blood  runs  as  cold  in  their 
veins  as  the  torpedo's,  and  whose  touch  Jars  like  it.  Catholics  are, 
upon  the  whole,  more  amiable  than  rrotestants — foreigners  than 
English   people.     Among   ourselves,   the  Scotch,  as  a  nation,  are 
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particularly  duagreeable.  They  hate  erery  aopeaniDce  of  oomfbrt 
themselves,  and  refuse  it  to  others.  Thdr  dimate,  their  religioB, 
and  their  habits  are  equally  averse  to  pleasure*  Their  manners  are 
either  distinguished  by  a  fawning  sycophancy  (to  gain  their  own  ends, 
and  conceal  their  natural  defects),  Uiat  makes  one  sick ;  or  by  i 
morose  unbending  callousness,  that  makes  one  shudder.  I  had 
forgot  to  mention  two  other  descriptions  of  persons  who  fall  mider 
the  scope  of  this  essay : — those  who  take  up  a  subject,  and  nm  oo 
with  it  interminably,  without  knowing  whether  their  hearers  care  one 
word  about  it,  or  in  the  least  mindmg  what  reception  their  oiatoiy 
meets  with — these  are  pretty  generally  voted  iorei  (mostly  GeraBD 
ones) ; — and  others,  who  may  be  designated  as  practical  paradox- 
mongers — who  discard  the  *  milk  of  human  kindness,'  and  an  attcntioB 
to  common  observances,  from  all  their  actions,  as  effeminate  and 
puling — who  wear  a  white  hat  as  a  mark  of  superior  understanding, 
and  carry  home  a  handkerchief-full  of  mushrooms  in  the  top  of  it  as 
an  original  discovery — who  give  you  craw-fish  for  supper  instead  of 
lobsters;  seek  their  company  in  a  garret,  and  over  a  ^n-bottk, 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affecting  genteel  society ;  and  discani 
them  after  a  term  of  years,  and  warn  others  against  them»  as  haog 
honest  feiiowiy  which  is  thought  a  vulgar  prejudice.  This  is  carryiag 
the  harsh  and  repulsive  even  beyond  die  disagreeable — to  the  hateful 
Such  persons  are  generally  people  of  common-place  understanding 
obtuse  feelings,  and  inordinate  vanity.  They  are  formidable  if  tbej 
get  you  in  their  power— -otherwise,  they  are  only  to  be  laughed  at. 

There  are  a  vast  number  who  are  disagreeable  from  meanness  of 
spirit,  from  downright  insolence,  from  slovenliness  of  dress  or  disgnsdsg 
tricks,  from  folly  or  ignorance  :  but  these  causes  are  positive  moral  or 
physical  defects,  and  I  only  meant  to  speak  of  that  repulsiveness  of 
manners  which  arises  from  want  of  tact  and  sympathy  with  othen. 
So  far  of  friendship :  a  word,  if  I  durst,  of  love.  Gallantry  to 
women  (the  sure  road  to  their  favour)  is  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  extreme  devotion  to  all  their  wants  and  wishes — a  delight  in  their 
satisfaction,  and  a  confidence  in  yourself,  as  being  able  to  contribute 
towards  it.  The  slightest  indifference  with  regard  to  them,  or 
distrust  of  yourself,  are  equally  fatal.  The  amiable  is  the  vofaiptDOiis 
in  looks,  manner,  or  words.  No  hce  that  exhibits  this  kmd  of 
expression — whether  lively  or  serious,  obvious  or  sijppressed,  will  be 
thought  ugly — no  address,  awkward — ^no  lover  who  approaches  every 
woman  he  meets  as  his  mistress,  will  be  unsuccessful.  Diffidence  jyid 
awkwardness  are  the  two  antidotes  to  love. 

To  please  universally,  we  must  be  pleased  with  ourselves  and  others. 
There  should  be  a  tinge  of  the  coxcomb,  an  oil  of  self-compbccocy, 
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an  anticipation  of  success — there  should  be  no  gloom^  no  moroseness 
no  shyness — in  short,  there  should  be  very  little  of  an  Englishman, 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  Frenchman.  But  though,  I  believe,  this  is  the 
receipt,  we  are  none  the  nearer  making  use  of  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  are  naturally  disagreeable  ever  to  become  otherwise. 
This  is  some  consolation,  as  it  may  save  a  world  of  useless  pains  and 
anxiety.  ^  Deiire  to  please^  and  you  will  infallibly  please^*  is  a  true 
maxim ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  practise 
it.  A  vain  man,  who  thinks  he  is  endeavouring  to  please,  is  only 
endeavouring  to  shine,  and  is  still  farther  from  the  mark.  An 
irritable  man,  who  puts  a  check  upon  himself,  only  grows  dull,  and 
loses  spirit  to  be  any  thing.  Good  temper  and  a  happy  spirit 
(which  are  the  indispensable  requisites)  can  no  more  be  commanded 
dian  good  health  or  good  looks ;  and  though  the  plain  and  sickly 
need  not  distort  their  features,  and  may  abstain  from  success,  this  is  all 
they  can  do.  The  utmost  a  disagreeable  person  can  do  is  to  hope  to 
be  less  disagreeable  than  with  care  and  study  he  might  become,  and 
to  pass  unnoticed  in  society.  With  this  negative  character  he  should 
be  contented,  and  may  build  his  fame  and  happiness  on  other  things. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  character  of  men  who  neither  please  nor 
aspire  to  please  anybody,  and  who  can  come  in  nowhere  so  properly 
as  at  the  fag-end  of  an  essay : — I  mean  that  class  of  discontented  but 
amusing  persons,  who  are  infatuated  with  their  own  ill  success,  and 
reduced  to  despair  by  a  lucky  turn  in  their  favour.  While  all  goes 
well,  they  are  Itke  fish  out  of  water.  They  have  no  reliance  on  or 
sympathy  with  their  good  fortune,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  momentary 
delusion.  Let  a  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  question,  and  they  begin  to 
be  full  of  lively  apprehensions  again  :  let  all  their  hopes  vanish,  and 
they  feel  themselves  on  firm  ground  once  more.  From  want  of  spirit 
or  of  habit,  their  imaginations  cannot  rise  above  the  low  ground  of 
humility— cannot  reflect  the  gay,  flaunting  tints  of  the  ^ncy — flag 
and  droop  into  despondency — and  can  neither  indulge  the  expectation, 
nor  employ  the  means  of  success.  Even  when  it  is  within  their  reach, 
they  dare  not  lay  hands  upon  it ;  and  shrink  from  unlooked-for  bursts 
of  prosperity,  as  something  of  which  they  are  both  ashamed  and 
unworthy.  The  class  of  croakers  here  spoken  of  are  less  delighted  at 
other  people's  misfortunes  than  their  own.  Their  neighbours  may 
have  some  pretensions — they  have  none.  Querulous  complaints  and 
anticipations  of  discomfort  are  the  food  on  which  they  live ;  and  they 
at  last  acquire  a  passion  for  that  which  is  the  favourite  theme  of  their 
thoughts,  and  can  no  more  do  without  it  than  without  the  pinch  of 
snuff  with  which  they  season  their  conversation,  and  enliven  the 
pauses  of  their  daily  prognostics. 
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*  We  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft/ — Iago. 

It  is  impossible  to  haye  things  done  without  doing  them.  T)m 
seems  a  truism ;  and  yet  what  is  more  conmion  than  to  suppose  tha: 
we  shall  find  things  done,  merely  by  wishing  it?  To  pit  the  ^siB fv 
the  deed  is  as  usual  in  practice  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  scdr. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  absurdity,  no  contradiction,  of  which  the  miod 
is  not  capable.  This  weakness  is,  I  think,  more  remarkable  in  tbe 
English  than  in  any  other  people,  in  whom  (to  judge  by  what  I  dii- 
cover  in  myself)  the  will  bears  great  and  disproportioned  sway-  ^c 
desire  a  thing ;  we  contemplate  the  end  intenuy,  and  think  it  done, 
neglecting  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  it.  The  strong  tendenq 
of  the  mind  towards  it,  the  internal  effort  it  makes  to  give  birth  totk 
object  of  its  idolatry,  seems  an  adequate  cause  to  produce  the  wished- 
for  effect,  and  is  in  a  manner  identified  with  it.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  what  relates  to  the  Fine  Artif  and  will  accoiBt 
for  some  phenomena  in  the  national  character. 

The  English  style  is  distinguished  by  what  are  called  ehauebes  ^ — rude 
sketches,  or  violent  attempts  at  effect,  with  a  total  inattention  to  the 
deuils  or  delicacy  of  finishing.  Now  this,  I  apprehend,  proceeds  mk 
exactly  from  grossness  of  perception,  but  from  the  wilfiunesa  of  om 
characters,  our  determination  to  have  every  thing  our  own  way  withoa 
any  trouble,  or  delay,  or  distraction  of  mind.  An  object  strikes  m: 
we  see  and  feel  the  whole  effect  at  once.  We  wish  to  produce  a  like- 
ness of  it ;  but  we  wish  to  transfer  the  impression  to  the  canvas  as  k  is 
conveyed  to  us,  simuluneously  and  intuitively— that  is,  to  stamp  it  there 
at  a  blow— or,  otherwise,  we  turn  away  with  unpatience  and  di^ux, 
as  if  the  means  were  an  obstacle  to  the  end,  and  every  attention  to  the 
mechanical  process  were  a  deviation  from  our  origmal  purpose.  We 
thus  degenerate,  by  repeated  failures,  into  a  slovenly  style  of  art ;  and 
that  which  was  at  first  an  undisciplined  and  irregular  impulse,  beoKDes 
a  habit,  and  then  a  theory.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  zealoos 
devotion  to  the  end  should  produce  aversion  to  the  means ;  bat  so  it 
is :  neither  is  it,  however  irrational,  altogether  unnatural.  That  which 
we  are  struck  with,  which  we  are  enamoured  of,  is  the  general  appear- 
ance or  result ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  most  desirable  to  produce 
the  effect  we  aim  at  by  a  word  or  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  withois 

*  Properly,  daubs, 
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being  taken  up  with  the  mechanical  drudgery  or  pettiness  of  detail,  or 
dexterity  of  execution,  which,  though  they  are  essential  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  work,  do  not  enter  into  our  thoughts,  or  form  any 
part  of  our  contemplation.     In  a  word,  the  hand  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  eye ;  and  it  is  the  desire  that  it  should,  that  causes  all  the 
contradiction  and  confusion.    We  would  have  a  face  to  start  out  from 
the  canvas  at  once — not  feature  by  feature,  or  touch  by  touch ;  we 
would  be  glad  to  convey  an  attitude  or  a  divine  expression  to  the 
spectator  by  a  stroke  of  the  pencil,  as  ft  is  conveyed  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  or  by  the  magic  of  feeling,  independently  of  measurements, 
and  distances,  and  foreshortening,  and  numberless  minute  particulars, 
and  all  the  instrumentality  of  the  art.     We  may  find  it  necessary,  on 
a  cool  calculation,  to  go  through  and  make  ourselves  masters  of  these ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  we  submit  only  to  necessity,  and  they  are  still  a 
diversion  to,  and  a  suspension  of,  our  favourite  purpose  for  the  time — 
at  least  unless  practice  has  given  that  facility  which  almost  identifies 
the  two  together,  and  makes  the  process  an  unconscious  one.     The 
end  thus  devours  up  the  means ;  or  our  eagerness  for  the  one,  where 
it  is  strong  and  unchecked,  renders  us  in  proportion  impatient  of  the 
other.     So  we  view  an  object  at  a  distance,  which  excites  in  us  an 
inclination  to  visit  it:   this,  after  many  tedious  steps  and  intricate 
windings,  we  do ;  but,  if  we  could  fly,  we  should  never  consent  to  go 
on  foot.     The  mind,  however,  has  wings,  though  the  body  has  not ; 
and,  wherever  the  imagination  can  come  into  play,  our  desires  outrun 
their  accomplishment.     Persons  of  this  extravagant  humour  should 
addict  themselves  to  eloquence  or  poetry,  where  die  thought  *  leaps  at 
once  to  its  effect,'  and  is  wafted,  in  a  metaphor  or  an  apostrophe, 
*  from  Indus  to  the  Pole ; '  though  even  there  we  should  find  enough, 
in  the  preparatory  and  mechanical  parts  of  those  arts,  to  try  our 
patience  and  mortify  our  vanity !     The  first  and  strongest  impmse  of 
the  mind  is  to  achieve  any  object,  on  which  it  is  set,  at  once,  and  by 
the  shortest  and  most  decisive  means ;  but,  as  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  we  ought  not  to  neglect  other  more  indirect  and  subordinate 
aids ;  nor  should  we  be  tempted  to  do  so,  but  that  the  delusions  of 
the  will  interfere  with  the  convictions  of  the  understanding,  and  what 
we  ardently  wish,  we  Hincy  to  be  both  possible  and  true.     Let  us 
take  the  instance  of  copying  a  fine  picture.     We  are  full  of  the  effect 
we  intend  to  produce ;    and  so  powerfully  does  this  prepossession 
affect  us,  that  we  imagine  we  have  produced  it,  in  spite  of^the  evidence 
of  our  senses  and  the  suggestions  of  friends.     In  truth,  after  a  number 
of  violent  and  anxious  efforts  to  strike  off  a  resemblance  which  we 
passionately  long  for,  it  seems  an  injustice  not  to  have  succeeded ;  it 
is  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  begin  over  again  in  a  different 
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method;  we  prefer  even  failure  to  arriTing  at  our  end  by  peer, 
mechanical  tricks  and  rules ;  we  have  copied  Titian  or  Rubens  in  ^ 
spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be  copied ;  though  the  likeness  ma j  sot 
be  perfect,  there  is  a  look,  a  tone,  a  lomething^  which  we  chiefl  j  aiaed 
at,  and  which  we  persuade  ourselves,  seeing  the  copy  ocilj  thro^ 
the  dazzled,  hectic  flush  of  feverish  imagination,  we  have  really 
given ;  and  thus  we  persist,  and  make  fifty  excuses,  sooner  than  awi 
our  error,  which  would  imply  its  abandonment ;  or,  if  the  light  bceaks 
in  upon  us,  through  all  the  disguises  of  sophistry  and  self-love,  it  is » 
painful  that  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  The  more  evident  our  hHvt, 
the  more  desperate  the  struggles  we  make  to  conceal  it  from  ourselTes, 
to  stick  to  our  original  determination,  and  end  where  we  began. 

What  makes  me  think  that  this  is  the  real  stumbling-block  in  oar  vaj, 
and  not  mere  rusticity  or  want  of  discrimination,  is  that  you  will  kt 
an  English  artist  admiring  and  thrown  into  downright  raptures  by  tk 
tucker  of  Titian's  Mutreu^  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  tiitk 
delicate  folds ;  and,  if  he  attempts  to  copy  it,  he  proceeds  deliberately 
to  omit  all  these  details,  and  dash  it  off  by  a  single  smear  of  his  bni^. 
This  is  not  ignorance,  or  even  laziness,  I  conceive,  so  much  as  wk: 
is  called  jun^ting  at  a  conclusion.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  overweedi!| 
presumption.  *  A  wilful  man  must  have  his  way.'  He  sees  tbe 
details,  the  varieties,  and  their  effect :  he  sees  and  is  charmed  with 
all  this ;  but  he  would  reproduce  it  with  the  same  rapidity  and  unem- 
barrassed freedom  that  he  sees  it— or  not  at  all.  He  scorns  the  sbv 
but  sure  method,  to  which  others  conform,  as  tedious  and  inanimate. 
The  mixing  his  colours,  the  laying  in  the  ground,  the  giving  all  his 
attention  to  a  minute  break  or  nice  gradation  in  the  several  lighu  and 
shades,  is  a  mechanical  and  endless  operation,  very  different  from  tbt 
delight  he  feels  in  studying  the  effect  of  all  these,  when  properly  znd 
ably  executed.  Quam  nihil  ad  tuum^  Pafimane^  hi^emumi  Sudi 
fooleries  are  foreign  to  his  refined  taste  and  lofty  enthusiasm ;  and  a 
doubt  crosses  his  mind,  in  the  midst  of  his  warmest  raptures,  bow 
Titian  could  resolve  upon  the  drudgery  of  going  through  them,  or 
whether  it  was  not  rather  owing  to  extreme  facility  of  hand«  aiKi  a 
sort  of  trick  in  laying  on  the  colours,  abridgmg  the  mechanical  laboor! 
No  one  wrote  or  ulked  more  eloquently  about  Titian's  harmony  and 
clearness  of  colouring  than  the  late  Mr.  Barry — discoursing  of  hb 
greens,  his  blues,  his  yellows,  ^  the  little  red  and  white  of  igdiich  he 
composed  his  flesh-colour,'  con  amore;  yet  his  own  colouring  was 
dead  and  dingy,  and,  if  he  had  copied  a  Titian,  he  would  have  made 
it  a  mere  daub,  leaving  out  all  that  caused  his  wonder  or  admiratioii, 
or  that  induced  him  to  copy  it  after  the  English  or  Irish  ^shioo. 
We  not  only  grudge  the  labour  of  beginning,  but  we  stop  short,  for 
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the  8ame  reason^  when  we  are  near  touching  the  goal  of  saccessy  and, 
to  sare  a  few  last  touches,  leave  a  work  unfinished  and  an  object 
unattained.     The  immediate  steps,  the  daily  gradual  improvement, 
the  successive  completion  of  parts,  give  us  no  pleasure ;  we  strain  at 
the  final  result ;  we  wish  to  have  the  whole  done,  and,  in  our  anxiety 
to  get  it  o£r  our  hands,  say  //  will  do^  and  lose  the  benefit  of  all  our 
pains  by  stinting  a  little  more,  and  being  unable  to  command  a  little 
patience.     In  a  day  or  two,  we  will  suppose,  a  copy  of  a  fine  Titian 
would  be  as  like  as  we  could  make  it :  the  prospect  of  this  so  enchants 
us,  that  we  skip  the  intervening  space,  see  no  great  use  in  going  on 
with  it,  fancy  that  we  may  spoil  it,  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
question,  take  it  home  with  us,  where  we  immediately  see  our  error, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  oUr  lives  in  regretting  that  we  did  not  finish  it 
properly  when  we  were  about  it.     We  can  execute  only  a  part ;  we 
see  the  whole  of  nature  or  of  a  picture  at  once.     Hinc  uUt  uubrynui. 
The  English  grasp  at  this  whole — ^nothing  less  interests  or  contents 
them ;  and,  in  aiming  at  too  much,  they  miss  their  object  altogether. 
A  French  artist,  on  the  contrary,  has  none  of  this  uneasy,  anxious 
feeling — of  this  desire  to  master  the  whole  of  his  subject,  and  antici- 
pate his  good  fortune  at  a  blow— of  this  matnng  and  concentrating 
principle.     He  takes  the  thing  more  easy  and  rationally.     He  has 
none  of  the  mental  qualms,  the  nervous  agitation,  the  wild,  desperate 
plunges  and  convulsive  throes  of  the  English  artist.     He  does  not  set 
off  headlong  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  and  find  himself  up 
to  the  neck  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  absurdities,  from  impatience 
to  begin  and  have  the  matter  off  his  mind  (as  if  it  were  an  evil  con- 
science) ;  but  takes  time  to  consider,  arranges  his  plans,  gets  in  his 
outline  and  his  distances,  and  lays  a  foundation  before  he  attempts  a 
superstructure  which  he  may  have  to  pull  in  pieces  again,  or  let  it 
remain — a  monument  of  his  folly.     He  looh  before  he  leaps^  which  is 
contrary  to  the  true  blindfold  English  rule ;  and  I  should  think  that 
we  had  invented  this  proverb  from  seeing  so  many  fatal  examples  of 
the  violation  of  it.     Suppose  he  undertakes  to  make  a  copy  of  a 
picture :  he  first  looks  at  it,  and  sees  what  it  is.     He  does  not  make 
his  sketch  all  black  or  all  white,  because  one  part  of  it  is  so,  and 
because  he  cannot  alter  an  idea  he  has  once  got  into  his  head  and 
must  always  run  into  extremes,  but  varies  his  tints  (strange  as  it  may 
seem)  from  green  to  red,  from  orange-tawney  to  yellow,  from  grey 
to  brown,  according  as  they  vary  in  the  original.     He  sees  no  incon- 
sistency, no  forfeiture  of  a  principle,  m  this  ^any  more  than  Mr. 
Southey  in  the  change  of  the  colours  of  his  coat),  but  a  great  deal  of 
right  reason,  and  indeed  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  if  he  wishes  to 
succeed  in  what  he  is  about.    This  is  the  last  thing  in  an  Englishman's 
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thoughts :    he  only  wishes  to  have  his  own  way,  though  it  ox^  is 
'  h  defeat  and  ruin — strives  hard  to  do  what  he  is  sensible  he  camot 

'  4  —or,  if  he  finds  he  can,  gives  oyer  and  leaves  the  matter  short  d  i 

triumphant  conclusion,  which  is  too  flattering  an  idea  for  hzm  & 
indulge  in.  The  French  artist  proceeds  with  due  deDberation,  ssd 
bit  by  bit.  He  takes  some  one  part — a  hand,  an  eye,  a  piece  or 
drapery,  an  object  m  the  background — and  finishes  it  carefiillj ;  eba 
another,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  he  has  gone  through  erery 
part,  his  picture  is  done :  there  is  nothing  more  that  he  can  96A  to  t\ 
it  is  a  numerical  calculation,  and  there  are  only  so  many  items  in  tk 
account.  An  Englishman  may  go  on  Mbering  hit  over  for  ck 
hundredth  time,  and  be  no  nearer  than  when  he  began,  ^s  he  trks 
to  finish  the  whole  at  once,  and  as  this  is  not  possible,  he  always 
leaves  his  work  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  as  if  he  had  beg;an  on  a  oei 
canvas — like  a  man  who  is  determined  to  leap  to  the  top  of  a  tower, 
instead  of  scaling  it  step  by  step,  and  who  is  necessarily  thrown  oc 
his  back  erery  time  he  repeate  the  experiment.  Again,  the  Fraid 
student  does  not,  from  a  childish  impatience,  when  he  is  near  the  endt 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole,  by  leaving  some  one  part  emioeotlf 
deficient,  an  eye-sore  to  the  rest;  nor  does  he  fly  from  what  be  » 
about,  to  any  thing  else  that  happens  to  catch  his  eye,  neglecting  tk 
'  :  one  and  spoiling  the  other.     lie  is,  in  our  old  poet's  phrase,  *  coo- 

strained  by  mastery,'  by  the  mastery  of  common  sense  and  pleasnrabk 
feeling.     He  is  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  the  end ;  for  he  has  a  satitfac- 

,  tion  in  the  work,  and  touches  and  retouches  perhaps  a  single  head, 

day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  without  repining,  uneadness,  or 
apparent  progress.     The  very  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  his  feeling 

;  renders  him  (where  the  necessity  of  this  is  pointed  out)  patient  sod 

laborious.  An  Englishman,  whatever  he  undertakes,  is  as  if  he  wu 
carrying  a  heavy  load  that  oppresses  both  his  body  and  mind,  azid 
that  he  is  anxious  to  throw  down  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Frendt- 
man's  hopes  and  fears  are  not  excited  to  a  pitch  of  intolerable  agooy, 
so  that  he  is  compelled,  in  mere  compassion  to  himself,  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  speedy  issue,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  object.     He  n 

;  calm,  easy,  collected,  and  takes  his  time  and  improves  his  advan- 

tages as   they  occur,  with  vigilance   and   alacrity.      Pleased  with 

'.  himself,  he  is  pleased  with  whatever  occupies  his  attention  nearly 

I  alike.     He  is  never  taken  at  a  disadvantage.     Whether  he  paints 

'  an  angel  or  a  joint-stool,  it  is  much  the  same  to  him :  whether  it  is 

landscape  or  history,  still  it  is  he  who  paints  it.     Nothing  puts  him 

I  out  of  his  way,  for  nothing  puts  him  out  of  conceit  with  himself. 

This  self-complacency  forms  an  admirable  groundwork  for  modera- 
tion and  docility  in  certain  particulars,  though  not  in  others. 
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I  remember  an  absurd   instance  enough  of  this  deliberate  mode 
of  setting  to  work  in  a  young  French  artist,  who  was  copying  the 
nritian's  Mlstreu  in  the  LouTre,  some   twenty  years  ago.      After 
getting  in  his  chalk-outline,  one  would  think  he  might  have  been 
attracted  to  the  face — that  heaven  of  beauty  (as  it  appears  to  some), 
clear,  transparent,  open,  breathing  freshness,  that  ^  makes  a  sunshine 
in  the  shady  place    ;  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  golden  hair ;  or  some 
part  of  the  poetry  of  the  picture  (for,  with  all  its  materiality,  this 
picture  has  a  poetry  about  it)  ;  instead  of  which  he  began  to  finish 
a  square  he  had  marked  out  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture, 
containing  a  piece  of  board  and  a  bottle  of  some  kind  of  ointment. 
He  set  to  work  like  a  cabinet-maker  or  an  engraver,  and  appeared  to 
haTe  no  sympathy  with  the  soul  of  the  picture.     On  a  Frenchman 
(generally  speaking),  the  distinaion  between  the  great  and  the  little, 
the  exquisite  and  the  indifferent,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost :  his  self- 
satisfied  egotism  supplies  whatever  is  wanting  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  neutralizes  whatever  goes  beyond  it.     Another  young  man,  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  was  for  eleven  weeks  daily  employed  in  making 
a  black-lead  pencil  drawing  of  a  small  Leonardo :  he  sat  with  his 
legs  balanced  across  a  rail  to  do  it,  kept  his  hat  on,  every  now  and  then 
consulted  with  his  friends  about  his  progress,  rose  up,  went  to  the  fire 
to  warm  himself,  talked  of  the  styles  of  the  ditiFerent  masters — upraising 
Titian  pour  ks  colons^  Raphael  pour  Pexpreuion^  Poussin  pour  la  com- 
position— all  being  alike  to  him,  provided  they  had  each  something  to 
help  him  on  in  his  harangue  (for  that  was  all  he  thought  about), — and 
then  returned  to  perfectumate  (as  he  called  it)  his  copy.     This  would 
drive  an  Englishman  out  of  bis  senses,  supposing  him  to  be  ever  so 
stupid.     The  perseverance  and  the  interruptions,  the  labour  without 
impulse,  the  attention  to  the  parts  in  succession,  and  disregard  of  the 
whole  together,  are  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible.     He  wants  to 
io  something  striking,  and  bends  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  one 
mighty  effort.      A    Frenchman   has  no  notion   of  this   summary 
proceeding,  exists  mostly  in  his  present  sensations,  and,  if  he  is  left 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  or  trifle  with  these,  cares  about  nothing  farther, 
looking  neither  backwards  nor  forwards.     They  forgot  the  reign  of 
terror  under  Robespierre  in  a  month ;  they  forgot  that  they  had  ever 
been  called  the  great  nation  under  Buonaparte  in  a  week.     They  sat 
in  chairs  on  the  Boulevards  (just  as  they  do  at  other  times),  when 
the  shots  were  firing  into  the  next  street,  and  were  only  persuaded  to 
quit  them  when  their  own  soldiers  were  seen  pouring  down  all  the 
avenues  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  crying  <  Sauve  qui  peut  I ' 
They  then  went  home  and  dressed  themselves  to  see  the  AlRet  enter 
Paris,  as  a  fine  sight,  just  as  they  would  witness  a  procession  at  a 
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theatre.  This  is  carrying  the  instinct  of  levity  as  ^  as  it  will  |c 
With  all  their  affectation  and  want  of  sincerity,  there  u,  on  t^ 
principle  here  stated,  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  nature  about  them  afsr 
all.  They  lend  themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  momeDt  n 
good  humour  and  good  will,  making  it  not  much  better  nor  wane 
than  it  is :  the  English  constantly  over-do  or  under-do  every  tka§, 
and  are  either  mad  with  enthusiasm  or  in  despair.  The  extnwt 
slowness  and  regularity  of  the  French  school  have  then  arisen,  as  2 
natural  consequence,  out  of  their  very  fickleness  and  friTolitj  (dier 
severally  supposed  national  characteristics)  ;  for,  owing  to  the  last, 
their  studious  exactness  costs  them  nothing ;  and,  again,  they  hai? 
no  headstrong  impulses  or  ardent  longings  that  urge  them  on  to  dx 
violation  of  rales,  or  hurry  them  away  with  a  subject  or  with  the 
interest  belonging  to  it.  All  is  foreseen  and  settled  before-hand,  so  ai 
to  assist  the  fluttering  and  feeble  hold  they  have  of  things.  Wha 
they  venture  beyond  the  literal  and  formal,  and  (mistaking  pedaotr? 
and  bombast  for  genius^  attempt  the  grand  and  the  impressire  stjk 
as  in  David's  and  Girodet's  pictures,  the  Lord  deliver  us  fros 
sublimity  engrafted  on  insipidity  and  fetit-maitre-um !  Yon  see  a 
solitary  French  artist  in  the  Louvre  copying  a  Raphael  or  a  Rubost 
standing  on  one  leg,  not  quite  sure  of  what  he  is  about :  you  see  them 
collected  in  groupes  about  David's,  elbowing  each  other,  thinkkg 
them  even  finer  than  Raphael,  more  truly  themselves,  a  more  perfea 
combination  of  all  that  can  be  taught  by  the  Greek  sculptor  and  tbc 
French  posture-master  !  Is  this  patriotism,  or  want  of  taste  ?  If  tfar 
former,  it  is  excusable,  and  why  not,  if  the  latter  ? 

Even  should  a  French  artist  fail,  he  is  not  disconcerted — tberr 
is  something  else  he  excels  in :  *  for  one  unkind  and  cruel  hai, 
another  still  consoles  him.'  He  studies  in  a  more  graceful  posturr, 
or  pays  greater  attention  to  his  dress ;  or  he  has  a  friend,  who  has 
beaucoup  du  talent^  and  conceit  enough  for  them  both.  His  self-lofc 
has  always  a  salvo,  and  comes  upon  its  legs  again,  like  a  cat  or 
a  monkey.  Not  so  with  Bruin  the  Bear.  If  an  EnglisfamaB 
(God  help  the  mark!)  fails  in  one  thing,  it  is  all  over  with  him; 
he  is  enraged  at  the  mention  of  any  thing  else  he  can  do,  and  at 
every  consolation  offered  him  on  that  score ;  he  banishes  all  other 
thoughts,  but  of  his  disappointment  and  discomfiture,  from  his 
breast — neither  eats  nor  sleeps  (it  is  well  if  he  does  not  swallow 
down  double  ^  potations,  pottle-deep,'  to  drown  remembrance) — wiU 
not  own,  even  to  himself,  any  other  thing  in  which  he  takes  an  in- 
terest or  feels  a  pride ;  and  is  in  the  horrors  till  he  recovers  his  good 
opinion  of  himself  in  the  only  point  on  which  he  now  sets  a  valoe, 
and  for  which  his  anxiety  and  disorder  of  mind  incapacitate  him  as 
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efFectually  as  if  he  were  drank  with  strong  liquor  instead  of  spleen 
and  passion.     I  haye  here  drawn  the  character  of  an  Englishman^  I 
am  sure ;  for  it  is  a  portrait  of  myself,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  an 
unexaggerated  one.      I  intend   these  Essays  as  studies  of  human  ^ 
nature ;  and  as,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  I  do  not  spare 
others,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  spare  myself.     I  lately  tried  to 
make  a  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Titian  (after  several  years'  want  of 
practice),  with  a  yiew  to  give  a  friend  in  England  some  notion  of  the 
picture,  which  is  equally  remarkable  and  fine.    I  failed,  and  floundered 
on  for  some  days,  as  might  be  expected.     I  must  say  the  effect  on  me 
'was  painful  and  excessive.     My  sky  was  suddenly  overcast.     Every 
thing  seemed  of  the  colour  of  the  pamts  I  used.     Nature  in  my  eyes 
became  dark  and. gloomy.     I  had  no  sense  or  feeling  left,  but  of  the 
unforeseen  want  of  power,  and  of  the  tormenting  struggle  to  do  what 
I  could  not.     I  was  ashamed  ever  to  have  written  or  spoken  on  art : 
it  seemed  a  piece  of  vanity  and  affectation  in  me  to  do  so — all  whose 
reasonings  and  refinements  on  the  subject  ended  in  an  execrable  daub. 
Why  did  I  think  of  attempting  such  a  thing  without  weighing  the 
consequences  of  exposing  my   presumption   and  incapacity  so   un- 
necessarily ?     It  was  blotting  from  my  mind,  covering  with  a  thick 
veil  all  that  I  remembered  of  these  pictures  formerly — my  hopes  when 
young,  my  regrets  smce,  one  of  the  few  consolations  of  my  life  and 
of  my  declining  vears.     I  was  even  afraid  to  walk  out  of  an  evening 
by  the  barrier  of*^Neuilly,  or  to  recal  the  yearnings  and  associations 
that  once  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart.     All  was  turned  to 
bitterness  and  gall.     To  feel  any  thing  but  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  helplessness  and  folly,  appeared  a  want  of  sincerity,  a  mockery, 
and  an  insult  to  my  mortified  pride !     The  only  relief  I  had  was  in 
the  excess  of  pain  I  felt :  this  was  at  least  some  distinction.     I  was 
not  insensible  on  that  side.     No  French  artist,  I  thought,  would 
regret  not  copying  a  Titian  so  much  as  I  did,  nor  so  far  shew  the 
same  value  for  it,  however  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  me  in 
drawing  or  mechanical  dexterity.     Besides,  I  had  copied  this  very 
picture  very  well  formerly.     If  ever  I  got  out  of  my  present  scrape, 
I  had  at  any  rate  received  a  lesson  not  to  run  the  same  risk  of  vexa- 
tion, or  commit  myself  gratuitously  again  upon  any  occasion  whatever. 
Oh  !  happy  ought  they  to  be,  I  said,  who  can  do  any  thing,  when  I 
feel  the  misery,  the  agony,  the  dull,  gnawing  pain  of  being  unable  to 
do  what  I  wish  in  this  single  instance !     When  I  copied  this  picture 
before,  I  had  no  other  resource,  no  other  language.      My  tongue 
then  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth :  now  it  is  unlocked,  and  I  have 
done  what  I  then  despaired  of  doing  in  another  way.     Ought  I  not 
to  be  grateful  and  contented  ?    Oh,  yes ! — and  think  how  many  there 
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are  who  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  turn  themselves,  and  fi2  s 
erery  object  they  undertake.  Wei],  then,  Let  bygdues  be  hygtmu  ib 
the  Scotch  proverb  has  it) ;  give  up  the  attempt,  and  think  no  ^xt 
of  Titian,  or  of  the  portait  of  a  Man  m  black  in  the  LoaTre.  Ik 
would  be  very  well  for  any  one  else ;  but  for  me,  who  had  neriy 
exhausted  the  subject  on  paper,  that  I  should  take  it  into  my  head  .: 
paint  a  libel  of  what  I  had  composed  so  many  and  such  fine  panegpG 
upon — it  was  a  fatality,  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  Tapouring  la: 
conceit.  I  must  be  as  shy  of  the  subject  for  the  future  as  a  damcfd 
author  is  of  the  title  of  his  play  or  the  name  of  his  hero  ever  after.  Yc 
the  picture  would  look  the  same  as  ever.  I  could  hardly  bear  ts 
think  so :  it  would  be  hid  or  defaced  to  me  as  *  in  a  phantasma  or  i 
hideous  dream.'  I  must  turn  my  thoughts  from  it,  or  they  woc^ 
lead  to  madness !  The  copy  went  on  better  afterwards,  and  the  a£ir 
ended  less  tragically  than  1  apprehended.  I  did  not  cut  a  hole  k 
the  canvas,  or  commit  any  other  extravagance  :  it  is  now  hanging  if 
very  quietly  facing  me ;  and  I  have  considerable  satisfaction  i: 
occasionally  looking  at  it,  as  I  write  this  paragraph. 

Such  are  the  agonies  into  which  we  throw  ourselves  about  tribes— o^ 
rage  and  disappointment  at  want  of  success  in  any  favourite  purm^ 
and,  our  neglect  of  the  means  to  ensure  it.  A  Frenchman,  andcf  tk 
penalty  of  half  the  chagrin  at  failure,  would  take  just  twice  the  paiss 
and  consideration  to  avoid  it :  but  our  morbid  eagerness  and  blunderit^ 
impetuosity,  together  with  a  certain  concreteness  of  imagination  which 
prevents  our  dividing  any  operation  into  steps  and  stages,  defeat  the 
very  end  we  have  in  view.  The  worst  of  these  wilful  mischiefs  d 
our  own  making  is,  that  they  admit  of  no  relief  or  intermissioo. 
Natural  calamities  or  great  griefs,  as  we  do  not  bring  them  upoo 
ourselves,  so  they  find  a  seasonable  respite  in  tears  or  resignation, 
or  in  some  alleviating  contrast  or  reflection :  but  pride  scorns  aH 
alliance  with  natural  frailty  or  indulgence  ;  our  wilful  purposes  regard 
every  relaxation  or  moment's  ease  as  a  compromise  of  their  Ten 
essence,  which  consists  in  violence  and  effort :  they  turn  away  from 
whatever  might  afford  diversion  or  solace,  and  goad  us  on  to  exertiooi 
as  painful  as  they  are  unavailable,  and  with  no  other  companion  than 
remorse, — the  most  intolerable  of  all  inmates  of  the  breast ;  for  it  'n 
constantly  urging  us  to  retrieve  our  peace  of  mind  by  an  impossibiiity 
— the  undoing  of  what  is  past.  One  of  the  chief  traits  of  sublimity  in 
Milton's  character  of  Satan  is  this  dreadful  display  of  unrelenting 
pride  and  self-will — the  sense  of  suffering  joined  with  the  sense  of 
power  and  *  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield ' — and  the  aggravatioD 
of  the  original  purpose  of  lofty  ambition  and  opposition  to  the 
Almighty,  with  the  total  overthrow  and  signal  punishment, — which 
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ought  to  be  reasons  for  its  relinquishment.  *  His  thoughts  burn  like 
a  hell  within  him ! '  but  he  gives  them  'neither  truce  nor  rest,'  and 
will  not  even  sue  for  mercy.  This  kind  of  sublimity  must  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  French  critic,  who  would  only  think  Satan  a  very 
ridiculous  old  gentleman  for  adhering  so  obstinately  to  his  original 
pretensions,  and  not  making  the  most  of  circumstances,  and  giving  in 
his  resignation  to  the  ruling  party!  When  Buonaparte  fell,  an 
English  editor  (of  virulent  memory)  exhausted  a  great  number  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Paradise  Losty  in  applying  them  to  his  ill-fated 
ambition.  This  was  an  equal  compliment  to  the  poet  and  the  con- 
queror :  to  the  last,  for  having  realized  a  conception  of  himself  in  the 
mind  of  his  enemies  on  a  par  with  the  most  stupendous  creations  of 
imagination  ;  to  the  first,  for  having  embodied  in  fiction  what  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to,  and  was  constantly  brought  to  mind  by,  the 
fearful  and  imposing  reality !     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

It  is  the  same  with  us  in  love  and  literature.  An  Englishman 
makes  love  without  thinking  of  the  chances  of  success,  his  own  disad- 
vantages, or  the  character  of  his  mistress — that  is,  without  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  consulting  only  his  own  humour  or  fancy ;  ^  and 
he  writes  a  book  of  history  or  travels,  without  acquainting  himself  with 
geography,  or  appealing  to  documents  or  dates ;  substituting  his  OMm  will 
or  opinion  in  the  room  of  thes^Wchnical  helps  or  hindrances,  as  he 
considers  them.  It  is  not  right.  ^S  business  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  same ;  which  looks  as  if,  where  interest  was  the  moving  principle, 
and  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  caprice  and  will,  our  headstrong  pro- 
pensity gave  way,  though  it  sometimes  leads  us  into  extravagant  and 
ruinous  speculations.  Nor  is  it  a  disadvantage  to  us  in  war  ;  for  there 
the  spirit  of  contradiaion  does  every  thing,  and  an  Englishman  will 
go  to  the  devil  sooner  than  yield  to  any  odds.  Courage  is  nothing 
but  will,  defying  consequences;  and  this  the  English  have  in  per- 
fection. Bums  somewhere  calls  out  lustily,  inspired  by  rhyme  and 
usquAaugby — 

^  Dr.  Johnson  hat  observed,  that  *  strong  passion  deprives  the  lover  of  that 
easiness  of  address,  which  is  so  great  a  recommendation  to  most  women.*  Is  then 
indifference  or  coldness  the  surest  passport  to  the  female  heart  P  A  man  who  is 
much  in  love  has  not  his  wits  properly  about  him  :  he  can  think  only  of  her  whose 
image  is  engraven  on  his  heart ;  he  can  talk  only  of  her  \  he  can  only  repeat  the 
same  vows,  and  protestations,  and  expressions  of  rapture  or  despair.  He  may,  by 
this  means,  become  importunate  and  troublesome — but  does  he  deserve  to  lose  his 
mistress  for  the  only  cause  that  gives  him  a  title  to  her — the  sincerity  of  his 
passion }  We  may  perhaps  answer  this  question  by  another-^Is  a  woman  to  accept 
of  a  madman,  merely  because  he  happens  to  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  *  The  lunatic, 
the  lover  and  the  poet,'  as  Shakspeare  has  said,  *are  of  imagination  all  compact,' 
and  must,  in  most  cases,  be  contented  with  imagination  as  their  reward.  Realities 
are  out  of  their  reach,  as  well  as  beneath  their  notice. 
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*  Set  but  a  Scotsman  on  a  hill ; 
Say  such  is  royal  George^s  will, 

And  there  ^s  the  foe : — 
His  only  thoueht  is  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow.' 

I  apprehend,  with  his  own  countrymen  or  ours,  all  the  love  ud 
loyalty  would  come  to  little,  but  for  their  hatred  of  the  army  opposed 
to  them.  It  18  the  resistance,  *  the  two  to  kill  at  a  blow,'  that  is  dit 
charm,  and  makes  our  fingers'-ends  tingle.  The  Greek  cause  makes 
no  progress  with  us  for  this  reason :  it  is  one  of  pure  sympathy,  be 
our  sympathies  must  arise  out  of  our  antipathies ;  they  were  devoted 
to  the  Queen  to  spite  the  King.  We  had  a  wonderful  aiTectioB  is 
the  Spaniards — the  secret  of  which  was  that  we  detested  the  Frcnck. 
Our  love  must  begin  with  hate.  It  is  so  far  well  that  the  French  sr 
opposed  to  us  in  almost  every  way ;  for  the  spirit  of  contradictioi 
alone  to  foreign  fopperies  and  absurdities  keeps  us  within  sonae  boiiads 
of  decency  azxi  order.  When  an  English  lady  of  quality  introdnca 
a  favourite  by  saying,  *  This  is  his  lordship's  physiciaii,  and  b^ 
atheist,'  the  humour  might  become  epidemic ;  but  we  can  atop  it  2 
once  by  saying,  *  That  is  so  like  a  Frenchwoman ! ' — The  Engfis^ 
excel  in  the  practical  and  mechanic  arts,  where  mere  plodding  sad 
industry  are  expected  and  required;  but  they  do  not  comt^ 
business  and  pleasure  well  together.  Thus,  in  the  Fine  Arta,  whid 
unite  the  mechanical  with  the  sentimental,  they  will  probably  ncfcr 
succeed ;  for  the  one  spoils  and  diverts  them  from  the  other.  As 
Englishman  can  attend  but  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  hates  maac 
at  dinner.  He  can  go  through  any  labour  or  pain  with  prodtgioQi 
fortitude ;  but  he  cannot  make  a  pleasure  of  it,  or  persuade  himidf 
he  is  doing  a  Jine  tlnngy  when  he  is  not.  Again,  they  are  great  ie 
original  discoveries,  which  come  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  whick 
they  leave  to  others  to  perfect.  It  is  a  question  whether,  if  they 
foresaw  they  were  about  to  make  the  discovery,  at  the  very  point  df 

I>rojection  as  it  were,  they  would  not  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  aod 
eave  it  to  shift  for  itself ;  or  obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  last  step, 
or  give  up  the  pursuit,  in  mere  dread  and  nervous  apprehensioo  \sa 
they  should  not  succeed.  Poetry  is  also  their  undeniable  elemeot ; 
for  the  essence  of  poetry  is  will  and  passion,  *  and  it  alone  is  highly 
fantastical.'     French  poetry  is  verbiage  or  dry  detail. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  why  it  is  the  English  fail  as  a  pec^ 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  because  the  idea  of  the  end  absorbs  that  of  tlie 
means.  Hogarth  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  then  every  stroke 
of  his  pencil  was  instinct  with  genius.  As  it  has  been  well  said,  that 
*  we  read  his  works,'  so  it  might  be  said  he  ^vrote  them.  Barry  is  ao 
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instance  more  to  my  purpose.     No  one  could  argue  better  about  gttsio 
in  paintiDgy  and  yet  no  one  eyer  painted  with  less.     His  pictures 
were  diy^  coarse,  and  wanted  all  that  his  descriptions  of  those  of 
others  indicate.     For  example,  he  speaks  of  *  the  dull,  dead,  watery 
look  '  of  the  Medusa's  head  of  Leonardo,  in  a  manner  that  conyeys 
an  absolute  idea  of  the  character :  had  he  copied  it,  you  would  neyer 
haye  suspected  any  thing  of  the  kind.     His  pen  grows  almost  wanton 
in  praise  of  Titian's  nymph-like  figures.     What  drais  he  has  made 
of  his  own  sea-nymphs,  floating  in  the  Thames,  with  Dr.  Burney  at 
their  head,  with  his  wig  on  !     He  is  like  a  person  admiring  the  grace 
of  an  accomplished  rope-dancer  ;  place  him  on  the  rope  himself,  and 
his  head  turns ; — or  he  is  like  Luther's  comparison  of  Reason  to  a 
drunken  man  on  horseback — ^  set  him  up  on  one  side,  and  he  tumbles 
oyer  on  the  other.'     Why  is  this  ?     His  mind  was  essentially  ardent 
and  discursiye,  not  sensitive  or  obsenrant ;  and  though  the  immediate 
object  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  imagination,  it  was  only  as  it  does  to 
the  poet's — that  is,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  association,  as  implying 
other  strong  feelings  and  ideas,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  or 
indiyidual  details.     He  had  not  the  painter's  eye,  though  he  had  the 
painter's  general  knowledge.     There  is  as  great  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  our  yiews  of  things  as  between  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scope. People  in  general  see  objects  only  to  distinguish  them  in  practice 
and  by  name — to  know  that  a  hat  is  black,  that  a  chair  is  not  a  table, 
that  John  is  not  James ;  and  there  are  painters,  particularly  of  history 
in  England,  who  look  yery  little  further.     They  cannot  finish  any 
thing,  or  go  oyer  a  head  twice :  the  first  caufr-irenl  is  all  they  eyer 
arrive  at,  nor  can  they  refine  on  their  impressions,  soften  them  down, 
or  reduce  them  to  their  component  parts,  without  losing  their  spirit. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  grossness,  and  also  want  of  force  and 
solidity  ;  for,  in  reality,  the  parts  cannot  be  separated  without  injury 
from  the  whole.    Such  people  have  no  pleasure  in  the  art  as  such :  it 
is  merely  to  astonish  or  to  thrive  that  they  follow  it ;  or,  if  thrown 
out  of  it  by  accident,  they  regret  it  only  as  a  bankrupt  tradesman  does 
a  business  which  was  a  handsome  subsistence  to  him.     Barry  did  not 
live,  like  Titian,  on  the  taste  of  colours  (there  was  here,  perhaps — 
and  I  will  not  disguise  it — in  English  painters  in  general,  a  defect  of 
organic  susceptibility)  ;  they  were  not  d^  pabulum  to  his  senses ;  he  did 
not  hold  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  for  <  the  darlings  of  his  precious 
eye.'     They  did  not,  therefore,  sink  into  his  mind  with  all  their 
hidden  harmonies,  nor  nourish  and  enrich  it  with  material  beauty, 
though  he  knew  enough  of  them  to  furnish  hints  for  other  ideas  and 
to  suggest  topics  of  discourse.     If  he  had  had  the  most  enchanting 
object  in  nature  before  him  in  his  painting-room  at  the  Adelphi,  he 
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would  have  turned  from  it,  after  a  moment's  burst  of  admiratioB,  t» 
talk  of  the  subject  of  his  next  composition,  and  to  scrawl  in  some  nev 
and  vast  design,  illustrating  a  series  of  great  events  in  history,  or 
some  yague  moral  theory.  The  art  itself  was  nothing  to  him,  tho^ 
he  made  it  the  stalking-horse  to  his  ambition  and  display  of  in^- 
lectual  power  in  general;  and,  therefore,  he  neglected  its  eseeittiz! 
qualities  to  daub  in  huge  allegories,  or  carry  on  cabals  with  the 
Academy,  in  which  the  violence  of  his  will  and  the  extent  of  bis 
views  found  proper  food  and  scope.  As  a  painter,  he  was  tolerahte 
merely  as  a  draftsman,  or  in  that  part  of  the  art  which  may  be  bes: 
reduced  to  rules  and  precepts,  or  to  positive  measurements.  That 
is  neither  colouring,  nor  expression,  nor  delicacy,  nor  striking  eScci 
in  his  pictures  at  the  Adelphi.  The  group  of  youths  and  horses,  k 
the  representation  of  the  Olympic  Games,  is  the  best  part  of  theSf 
and  has  more  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  Greek  bas-relief  than  aoj 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  French  school  of  painting.  Barry  was* 
all  his  life,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
temper  and  disconcerted  by  the  powers  of  the  man  ;  and  who,  conscioos 
of  his  own  superiority  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  yet  looked 
askance  at  Barry's  loftier  pretensions  and  more  gigantic  scale  of  aa 
But  he  had  no  more  occasion  to  be  really  jealous  of  him  than  of  as 
Irish  porter  or  orator.  It  was  like  Imogen  s  mistaking  the  dead  body 
of  Cloten  for  her  lord's — *  the  jovial  thigh,  the  brawns  of  Hercules  * : 
the  head,  which  would  have  detected  the  cheat,  was  missing ! 

I  might  have  gone  more  into  the  subject  of  our  apparent  in- 
difference to  the  pleasure  of  mere  imitation,  if  I  had  had  to  nzo  a 
parallel  between  English  and  Italian  or  even  Flemish  art ;  but  really, 
though  I  find  a  great  deal  of  what  is  finical,  I  find  nothing  of  the 
pleasurable  in  the  details  of  French  more  than  of  English  art.  The 
English  artist,  it  is  an  old  and  just  complaint,  can  with  difficulty  be 
prevailed  upon  to  finish  any  part  of  a  picture  but  the  face,  even  if  he 
does  that  any  tolerable  justice  :  the  French  artist  bestows  equal  and 
elaborate  pains  on  every  part  of  his  picture — the  dress,  the  carpet, 
&c. ;  and  it  has  been  objected  to  the  latter  method,  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  face  look  unfinished ;  for  as  this  is  variable  and 
in  motion,  it  can  never  admit  of  the  same  minuteness  of  imitation  as 
objects  of  siill  Rfcy  and  must  suffer  in  the  comparison,  if  these  have 
the  utmost  possible  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  them,  and  do  not 
fall  into  their  relative  place  in  the  composition  from  their  natural 
insignificance.  But  does  not  this  distinction  shew  generally  that  the 
English  have  no  pleasure  in  art,  unless  there  is  an  additional  interest 
beyond  what  is  borrowed  from  the  eye,  and  that  the  French  have  the 
same  pleasure  in  it,  provided  the  mechanical  operation  is  the  same — 
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like  the  fly  that  settles  equally  on  the  face  or  dress,  and  runs  oyer  the 
whole  surface  with  the  same  lightness  and  indifference  ?  The  collar 
of  a  coat  is  out  of  drawing  :  this  may  be  and  is  wrong.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  it  gives  me  the  same  disturbance  as  if  the  nose  was  awry. 
A  Frenchman  thinks  that  both  are  equally  out  of  drawing,  and  sets 
about  correcting  them  both  with  equal  gravity  and  perseverance.  A 
part  of  the  back-ground  of  a  picture  is  left  in  an  unfinished  state :  this 
18  a  sad  eye-sore  to  the  French  artist  or  connoisseur.  We  English 
care  little  about  it :  if  the  head  and  character  are  well  given,  we  pass 
it  over  as  of  small  consequence ;  and  if  they  are  Allures,  it  is  of  even 
less.  A  French  painter,  after  having  made  you  look  like  a  baboon, 
would  go  on  finishing  the  cravat  or  the  buttons  of  your  coat  with  all 
the  nicety  of  a  man  milliner  or  button-maker,  and  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  with  himself  and  his  art.  This  with  us  would  be  quite 
impossible.  *  They  are  careful  after  many  things :  with  us,  there  is 
one  thing  needful  — which  is  effect.  We  certainly  throw  our  im- 
pressions more  into  masses  (they  are  not  taken  off  by  pattern,  every 
part  alike) :  there  may  be  a  slowness  and  repugnance  at  first;  but, 
afterwards,  there  is  an  impulse,  a  momentum  acquired — one  interest 
absorbing  and  being  strengthened  by  several  others ;  and  if  we  gain 
our  principal  object,  we  can  overlook  the  rest,  or  at  least  cannot  find 
time  to  attend  to  them  till  we  have  secured  this.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  petit-mattre^  of  the  martinet  style  about  us :  we  run  into  the 
opposite  fault.  If  we  had  time,  if  we  had  power,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  giving  every  part  with  the  utmost  perfection,  as  it  is  given 
in  a  looking-glass.  But  if  we  have  only  a  month  to  do  a  portrait  in, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  three  weeks  to  the  face  and  one  to  the  dress, 
than  one  week  to  the  face  and  three  to  the  dress.  How  often  do 
we  look  at  the  face  compared  to  the  dress  ?  *  On  a  good  foundation,' 
says  Sancho  Panza,  *  a  good  house  may  be  built ' ;  so  a  good  picture 
should  have  a  good  back-ground,  and  be  finished  in  every  part.  It  is 
entitled  to  this  mark  of  respect,  which  is  like  providing  a  frame  for 
it,  and  hanging  it  in  a  good  light.  I  can  easily  understand  how 
Rubens  or  Vandyke  finished  the  back  grounds  and  drapery  of  their 
pictures  : — they  were  worth  the  trouble  ;  and,  besides,  it  cost  them 
nothing.  It  was  to  them  no  more  than  blowing  a  bubble  in  the  air. 
One  would  no  doubt  have  every  thing  right — a  feather  in  a  cap,  or  a 
plant  in  the  fore-ground — if  a  thought  or  a  touch  would  do  it.  But 
to  labour  on  for  ever,  and  labour  to  no  purpose,  is  beyond  mortal  or 
English  patience.  Our  clumsiness  is  one  cause  of  our  negligence. 
Depend  upon  it,  people  do  with  readiness  what  they  can  do  well.  I 
rather  wonder,  therefore,  that  Raphael  took  such  pains  in  finishing 
his  draperies  and  back-grounds,  which  he  did  so  indifferently.     The 
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expreteion  ii  like  an  emanation  of  the  souly  or  like  a  lamp  shini^ 
within  and  illuminating  the  whole  face  and  body;  and  creiy  pst, 
charged  with  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  conreying  of  this  expresiai 
(eren  to  the  hands  and  feet),  would  be  wrought  up  to  the  highcs 
perfection.  But  his  inanimate  objects  roust  have  cost  him  mse 
trouble  ;  and  yet  he  laboured  them  too.  In  what  he  coidd  not  6s 
well,  he  was  still  determined  to  do  his  best ;  and  that  nothing  shooki 
be  wanting  in  decorum  and  respect  to  an  art  that  he  had  coDcecrased 
to  Tirtue,  and  to  that  genius  that  burnt  like  a  flame  upon  its  altars! 
We  haTe  nothing  that  for  myself  I  can  compare  with  this  high  ^ 
heroic  pursuit  of  art  for  its  own  sake.  The  French  fancy  their  o/n 
pedantic  abortions  equal  to  it,  thmst  them  into  the  Louvre,  <  and  wA 
their  darkness  dare  affront  that  light ! ' — thus  proving  themselves 
without  the  germ  or  the  possibility  of  excellence — the  feeling  of  r  a 
others.  We  at  least  claim  some  interest  in  art,  by  looking  up  to  ks 
loftiest  monuments — retire  to  a  distance,  and  reverence  the  sanctsarj, 
if  we  cannot  enter  it. 

*  They  also  serve  who  only  stare  and  wait.'  ^ 
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Ti*  Ai$ntkly  Maganitu,]  [Jmmmmy^  iSiS. 

<  Ha !  here  be  three  of  us  sophisticated/ — lear. 

<  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes!'  said  the  Mace- 
donian hero ;  and  the  cynic  might  have  retorted  the  compliment  opos 

^  Zoflfani,  a  foreign  artist,  but  who,  by  long  residence  in  England,  had  got  osr 
habits  of  indolence  and  dilatoriness,  was  employed  by  the  late  King,  who  was  ivn 
of  low  comedy,  to  paint  a  scene  for  Reynolds's  Speadattmt ;  ia  which  Qukk, 
Munden,  and  Miss  Wallis  were  introduced.  The  King  called  to  aec  it  ia  ki 
progress  ;  and  at  last  it  was  done — '  all  but  the  coat.*  The  picture,  however,  wa 
not  sent ;  and  the  King  repeated  his  visit  to  the  artist.  ZofFani  with  socne 
embarassment  said, '  It  was  done  all  but  the  goat* — *  Don't  tell  me,'  said  the  im- 
patient monarch  ;  *  this  is  always  the  way  :  you  said  it  was  done  all  bat  the  cost 
the  last  time  I  was  here/ — *I  said  the  goat,  and  please  your  Majesty.' — ^^Aye' 
replied  the  King, '  the  goat  or  the  coat,  I  care  not  which  you  call  it  ;  I  say  I  will 
not  have  the  picture,* — and  was  going  to  leave  the  room,  when  Zoffani,  m  as 
agony,  repeated,  *It  is  the  goat  that  is  not  finished,' — pointing  to  a  picture  of  a 
goat  that  was  hung  up  in  a  frame  as  an  ornament  to  the  scene  at  the  theatre.  T^ 
King  laughed  heartily  at  the  blunder,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  goat  was  finished. 
ZofFani,  like  other  idle  people,  was  careless  and  extravagant.  He  made  a  fortuzK 
wehn  he  first  came  over  here,  which  he  soon  spent :  he  then  went  ont  to  India, 
where  he  made  another,  with  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  spent  also.  He 
was  an  excellent  theatrical  portrait-painter,  and  has  left  delineations  of  celebratn 
actors  and  interesting  situations,  which  revive  the  dead,  and  bring  the  scene  before  bs. 
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the  prince  by  sayingy  that^  'were  he  not  Diogenes,  he  would  be 
j^lexaoder  !'  This  is  the  universal  exception,  the  invariable  reserva-'' 
tioD  that  our  self-love  makes,  the  utmost  point  at  which  our  admiration 
or  envy^ever  arrives — to  wish,  if  we  were  not  ourselves,  to  be  some 
other  individual.  No  one  ever  wishes  to  be  another,  itutead  of  himself. 
"We  may  feel  a  desire  to  change  place^  with  others — to  have  one  man's 
fortune — another's  health  or  strength — ^his  wit  or  learning,  or  accom- 
pliahments  of  various  kinds — 

<  Wistiing  to  be  like  one  more  rich  in  hopey 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  this  man''8  art,  and  that  man^s  scope  :* 

but  we  would  still  be  our  selves,  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  these,  or  wcj 
ivould  not  give  a  doit  for  them.  But,  on  this  supposition,  what  in  truth 
should  we  be  the  better  for  them  ?  It  is  not  we,  but  another^  that 
ivould  reap  the  benefit ;  and  what  do  we  care  about  that  other  ?  In  that 
case,  the  present  owner  might  as  well  continue  to  enjoy  them.  IVe 
should  not  be  gainers  by  the  change.  If  the  meanest  beggar  who  (touches 
at  a  palace-gate,  and  looks  up  with  awe  and  suppliant  fear  to  the  proud 
inmate  as  he  passes,  could  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  finery,  the  pomp, 
the  luxury,  and  wealth  that  he  sees  and  envies  on  the  sole  condition 
of  getting  rid,  together  with  his  rags  and  misery,  of  all  recollection  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  wretch  as  himself,  he  woukl  reject  the  proffered 
boon  with  scorn.  He  might  be  glad  to  change  situations ;  but  he  would 
insist  on  keeping  his  own  thoughts,  to  compare  notes^  and  point  the  tran- 
sition by  the  force  of  contrast.  He  would  not,  on  any  account,  forego  his 
self-congratulation  on  the  unexpected  accession  of  good  fortune,  and  his 
escape  from  past  suffering.  All  that  excites  his  cupidity,  his  envv,  his 
repining  or  despair,  is  the  alternative  of  some  great  good  to  himself^;  and 
ify  in  order  to  attain  that  object,  he  is  to  part  with  his  own  existence  to 
take  that  of  another,  he  can  feel  no  farther  interest  in  it.  This  is  the 
language  both  of  passion  and  reason. 

Here  lies  'the  rub  that  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life:'  for  it  is 
not  barely  the  apprehension  of  the  ills  that '  in  that  sleep  of  death  may 
come,',  but  also  our  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the  promised  good, 
that  produces  our  repugnance  and  backwardness  to  quit  the  present  . 
scene.  No  man,  if  he  had  his  choice,  would  be  the  angel  Gabriel 
to-morrow!  What  is  the  angel  Gabriel  to  him  but  a  splendid 
vision?  He  might  as  well  have  an  ambition  to  be  turned  into  a 
bright  cloud,  or  a  particular  star.  The  interpretation  of  which  is,  he  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  Before  he  can  be  trans- 
formed into  so  bright  and  ethereal  an  essence,  he  must  necessarily  *  put 
off  this  mortal  coil  — be  divested  of  all  his  old  habits,  passions,  thoughts, 
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and  feelings — ^to  be  endowed  with  other  lofty  and  beatific  attribotes, 
of  which  he  has  no  notion ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  rather  remsifl  2 
little  longer  in  this  mansion  of  clay,  which,  with  all  ite  flaws,  ifK^wreB- 
iences,  and  perplexities,  contains  all  that  he  has  any  real  knowledge 
of,  or  any  affection  for.  When,  indeed,  he  is  about  to  quit  it  in  spis 
^  of  himself,  and  has  no  other  chance  left  to  escape  the  darkness  of  thf 
tomb,  he  may  then  have  no  objection  (making  a  virtue  of  necesscyj 
to  put  on  angels'  wings,  to  have  radiant  locks,  to  wear  a  wreadi  at 
amaranth,  and  thus  to  masquerade  it  in  the  skies. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  mythologr, 
that  the  various  transmutations  it  recounts  are  never  voluntary,  or  c^' 
favourable  omen,  but  are  interposed  as  a  timely  release  to  those  who, 
driven  on  by  fate,  and  urged  to  die  last  extremity  of  fear  or  anguish,  art 
turned  into  a  flower,  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  star,  a  prcdoas  stone,  a' 
into  some  object  that  may  inspire  pity  or  mitigate  our  regret  for  tkdr 
misfortunes.  Narcissus  was  transformed  into  a  flower  ;  Daphne  iiRs 
a  laurel ;  Arethusa  into  a  fountain  fby  the  favour  of  the  gods) — bs 
not  till  no  other  remedy  was  left  for  their  despair.  It  is  a  sort  of 
smiling  cheat  upon  death,  and  graceful  compromise  with  annihilatioc. 
It  is  better  to  exist  by  proxy,  in  some  softened  type  and  soothii^ 
allegory,  than  not  at  all — to  breathe  in  a  flower  or  shine  in  a  conrtd- 
lation,  than  to  be  utterly  forgot ;  but  no  one  would  change  his  natml 
condition  (if  he  could  help  it)  for  that  of  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  b^A, 
or  a  fish,  however  delighdfid  their  mode  of  existence,  or  howertr 
enviable  he  might  deem  their  lot  compared  to  his  own.  Their 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts — ^their  happiness  is  not  our  happiness; 
nor  can  we  enter  into  it  except  with  a  passing  smile  of  approbatioD, 
or  as  a  refinement  of  fancy.     As  the  poet  sings : — 

'  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty, 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  nature  f 

To  reign  in  the  air  from  earth  to  highest  sky ; 
To  feed  on  flowers  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature  ; 

To  taste  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  ? — 
Who  restf  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 
Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretcheciness  ! ' 

This  is  gorgeous  description  and  fine  declamation :  yet  who  would  he 
found  to  act  upon  it,  even  in  the  forming  of  a  wish ;  or  would  not 
rather  be  the  th/'all  of  wretchedness,  than  launch  out  (by  the  aid  of 
some  magic  spell)  into  all  the  delights  of  such  a  butterfly  sute  of 
.  existence  ?  The  French  Hf  any  people  can)  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
this  airy,  heedless  gaiety  ana  unalloyed  exuberance  of  satisfaction :  yet 
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what  Englishman  would  deliberately  change  with  them?  We 
would  sooner  be  miserable  after  our  own  fashion  than  happy  after 
their' 8.  It  is  not  happiness^  then^  in  the  abstract,  which  we  seek,  that 
can  be  addressed  as 

'  That  something  still  that  prompts  th^  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  wish  to  live  or  dare  to  die, — ' 

bat  a  happiness  suited  to  our  taste  and  faculties — ^that  has  become  a 
part  of  ourselves,  by  habit  and  enjoyment — that  is  endeared  to  us  by 
a  thousand  recollections,  privations,  and  sufferings.  No  one,  then, 
would  willingly  change  his  country  or  his  kind  for  the  most  plausible 
pretences  held  out  to  him.  The  most  humiliating  punishment 
inflicted  in  ancient  fable  is  the  change  of  sex :  not  that  it  was  any 
degradation  in  itself — but  that  it  must  occasion  a  total  derangement 
of  the  moral  economy  and  confusion  of  the  sense  of  personal  propriety. 
The  thing  is  ^aid  to  have  happened,  au  sens  contnure^  in  our  time. 

The  story  is  to  be  met  with  in  '  very  choice  Italian ';  and  Lord  D 

tells  it  in  very  plain  English ! 

We  may  often  find  ourselves  envying  the  possessions  of  others,  and 
sometimes  inadvertently  indulging  a  wish  to  change  places  with  them 
altogether ;  but  our  self-love  soon  discovers  some  excuse  to  be  off  the 
bargain  we  were  ready  to  strike,  and  retracts  <  vows  made  in  haste, 
as  violent  and  void.'  We  might  make  up  our  minds  to  the  alteration 
in  every  other  particular ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  trait  or  feature  of  character  in  the  object  of  our  admiration 
to  which  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves — some  favourite  quality  or  , 
darling  foible  of  our  own,  with  which  we  can  by  no  means  resolve  to 
part.  The  more  enviable  the  situation  of  another,  the  more  entirely 
to  our  taste,  the  more  reluctant  we  are  to  leave  any  part  of  ourselves 
behind  that  would  be  so  fully  capable  of  appreciating  all  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  its  new  situation,  or  not  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  such  an 
imaginary  reversion  of  good  fortune  with  all  our  previous  inclinations 
and  sentiments.  The  outward  circumstances  were  fine:  they  only 
wanted  a  soul  to  enjoy  them,  and  that  soul  is  our's  (as  the  costly 
ring  wants  the  peerless  jewel  to  perfect  and  set  it  off).  The  humble 
prayer  and  petition  to  sneak  into  visionary  felicity  by  personal 
adoption,  or  the  surrender  of  our  own  personal  pretensions,  always 
ends  in  a  daring  project  of  usurpation,  aud  a  determination  to  expel 
the  actual  proprietor,  and  supply  his  place  so  much  more  worthily 
with  our  own  identity — not  bating  a  single  jot  of  it.  Thus,  in  passing 
through  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  who  has  not  envied  the 
privilege  of  visiting  it  every  day,  and  wished  to  be  the  owner? 
But  the  rising  sigh  is  soon  checked,  and  <  the  native  hue  of  emulation 
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I  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  when  we  come  to  a&i 

1  oorseWes  not  merely  whether  the  owner  has  any  taste  at  all  for  thee 

splendid  works,  and  does  not  look  upon  them  as  so  much  expcnsit? 
^  furniture,  like  his  chairs  and  tables — but  whether  he  has  the  s^ 

precise  (and  only  true)  taste  that  we  have — whether  he  has  the  tctt 
^  same  ^vourites  that  we  have — ^whether  he  may  not  be  so  blind  as  m 

prefer  a  Vandyke  to  a  Titian,  a  Ruysdael  to  a  Claude; — nay, 
'*  whether  he  may  not  have  other  pursuits  and  avocations  that  draw  of 

I  his  attention  from  the  sole  objects  of  our  idolatry,  and  which  seem  to 

us  mere  impertinences  and  waste  of  time  ?  In  that  case,  we  at  once  Ibk 
•  _    all  patience,  and  exclaim  indignantly,  <Give  us  back  our  taste  sd 

f  keep  your  pictures  I'     It  is  not  we  who  should  envy  them  the  posses- 

^  sion  of  the  treasure,  but  they  who  should  envy  us  the  true  and  excluefc 

I  enjoyment  of  it.     A  similar  train  of  feeling  seems  to  have  dictased 

y  Warton's  spirited  Sonnet  on  visiting  Wilton-House : — 

^  *  From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic  art 

Decks  with  a  magic  hancf  the  dazzling  bowers. 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours. 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart  ? 
My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeous  towers. 
In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours  ? 

;  Vain  the  complaint !     For  Fancy  can  impart 

f  (To  fate  superior  and  to  fortune's  power) 

Whate'er  aaoms  the  stately  storied-hall : 
She,  mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom, 

-  Can  dress  the  Graces  in  their  attic  pall ; 

Bid  the  green  landskip's  vernal  beauty  bloom  ; 

{  And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall/ 

!  One  sometimes  passes  by  a  gentleman's  park,  an  old  family-seat,  with 

its  moss-grown  ruinous  paling,  its  *  glades  mild-opeoing  to  the  genial 

day,'  or  embrowned  with  forest-trees.     Here  one  would  be  glad  to 

spend  one's  life,  *  shut  up  in  measureless  content,'  and  to  grow  okl 

beneath  ancestral  oaks,  instead  of  gaming  a  precarious,  irksome,  and 

despised  livelihood,  by  indulging  romantic  sentiments,  and   writing 

disjointed  descriptions  of  them.     The  thought  has  scarcely  risen  to 

*\  the  lips,  when  we  learn  that  the  owner  of  so  blissful  a  seclusion  is  a 

j  *    thorough-bred    fox-hunter,   a   preserver   of  the   game,   a   brawling 

electioneerer,  a  Tory  member  of  parliament,  a  *  no-Popery '  man!— 

I  'I'd  sooner  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon!'      Who  would  be  Sir 

I  Thomas  Lethbridge  for  his  title  and  estate?  asks  one  man.     But 

would  not  almost  any  one  wish  to  be  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  man  of 

the  people,  the  idol  of  the  electors  of  Westminster  ?  says  another.    1 
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can  only  answer  for  myself.  Respectable  and  hooest  as  he  is,  there  is 
something  in  his  white  boots,  and  white  breeches,  and  white  coat,  and 
white  hair,  and  red  face,  and  white  hat,  that  I  cannot,  by  any  effort 
of  candour,  confound  my  personal  identity  with  !  If  Mr.  Hobhouse 
can  prevail  on  Sir  Francis  to  exchange,  let  him  do  so  by  all  means. 
Perhaps  they  might  contrive  to  club  a  soul  between  them  !  Could  I 
have  had  my  will,  I  should  have  been  born  a  lord :  but  one  would  not ' 
be  a  booby  lord  neither.  I  am  haunted  by  an  odd  fancy  of  driving 
down  the  Great  North  Road  in  a  chaise  and  four,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
and  coming  to  the  inn  at  Ferry-bridge,  with  out-riders,  white  favours, 
and  a  coronet  on  the  panels ;  and  then  I  choose  my  companion  in  the 
coach.  Really  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  all  this  that  makes  it  necessary 
to  turn  away  from  it,  lest,  in  the  conflict  between  imagination  and 
impossibility,  I  should  grow  feverish  and  light-headed  1  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  was  born  a  lord,  should  one  have  the  same  idea 

ithat  every  one  else  has)  of  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  ?  Is  not 
istance,  giddy  elevation,  mysterious  awe,  an  impassable  gulf,  necessary 
to  form  this  idea  in  the  mind,  that  fine  ligament  of  '  ethereal  braid, 
sky-woven,'  that  lets  down  heaven  upon  earth,  fair  as  enchantment, 
soft  as  Berenice's  hair,  bright  and  garlanded  like  Ariadne's  crown ; 
and  is  it  not  better  to  have  had  this  idea  all  through  life — to  have 
caught  but  glimpses  of  it,  to  have  known  it  but  in  a  dream — than  to 
have  been  born  a  lord  ten  times  over,  with  twenty  pampered  menials  at 
one's  back,  and  twenty  descents  to  boast  of?  It  is  the  envy  of  certain 
privileges,  the  sharp  privations  we  have  undergone,  the  cutting 
neglect  we  have  met  with  from  the  want  of  birth  or  title,  that  gives  its 
zest  to  the  distinction :  the  thing  itself  may  be  indiflerent  or  contemptible 
enough.  It  is  the  becoming  a  lord  that  is  to  be  desired ;  but  he  who 
becomes  a  lord  in  reality  is  an  upstart — a  mere  pretender,  without 
the  sterling  essence ;  so  that  all  that  is  of  any  worth  in  this  supposed 
transition  is  purely  imaginary  and  impossible.     Had  I  been  a  lord,  I 

should  have  married  Miss ,  and  my  life  would  not  have  been  one 

long-drawn  sigh,  made  up  of  tweet  and  bitter  regret !  ^  Had  I  been 
a  lord,  I  would  have  been  a  Popish  lord,  and  then  I  might  also  have 
been  an  honest  man  : — poor,  and  then  I  might  have  been  proud  and 
not  vulgar !  Kings  are  so  accustomed  to  look  down  on  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  they  consider  the  condition  of  mortality  as  vile  and 
intolerable,  if  stripped  of  royal  state,  and  cry  out  in   the  bitterness 

^  When  Lord  Byron  was  cut  by  the  great,  on  account  of  hit  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  he  stood  leaning  on  a  marble  slab  at  the  entrance  of  a  room,  while  troops  of 
duchesses  and  countesses  passed  out.  One  little,  pert,  red-haired  girl  staid  a  few 
paces  behind  the  rest ;  and,  as  she  passed  him,  said  with  a  nod,  *  Aye,  yon  shomid 
have  married  me,  and  then  all  this  wouldn't  have  happened  to  you  I ' 
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of  their  deipair,  *  Give  me  a  crown,  or  a  tomb ! '  It  should  seem  from  tloi 
as  if  all  mankind  would  change  with  the  first  crowned  head  that  cc^ 
propose  the  alternative,  or  that  it  would  be  only  the  presumption  of  dx 
supposition,  or  a  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  that  would  deter 
them.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  throne  that,  if  it  was  to  be  £M 
by  this  sort  of  voluntary  metempsychosis,  would  not  remain  empty. 
Many  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  *  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kEi 
with  looks '  in  their  own  persons  and  after  their  own  fashion  :  but  vk) 

would  be  the  double  of ,  or  of  those  shadows  of  a  shade — those 

*  tenth  transmitters  of  a  foolish  face' — Charles  x.  and  Ferdina&i 
VII.  ?  If  monarchs  have  little  sympathy  with  mankind,  mankiod 
have  even  less  with  monarchs.  They  are  merely  to  us  a  sort  of  state- 
puppets  or  royal  wax-work,  which  we  may  gaze  at  with  superstitioB 
wonder,  but  have  no  wish  to  become ;  and  he  who  should  meditate  sod 
a  change  must  not  only  feel  by  anticipation  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
ilough  of  humanity  which  he  is  prepared  to  cast,  but  must  feel  ao 
absolute  void  and  want  of  attraction  in  those  lofty  and  incomprdien- 
sible  sentiments  which  are  to  supply  its  place.  With  respect  to  actual 
royalty,  the  spell  is  in  a  great  measure  broken.  But,  among  anciem 
monarchs,  there  is  no  one,  I  think,  who  envies  Darius  or  Xerxes. 
One  has  a  different  feeling  with  respect  to  Alexander  or  Pyrrhm; 
but  this  is  because  they  were  great  men  as  well  as  great  kings,  and 
the  soul  is  up  in  arms  at  the  mention  of  their  names  as  at  the  soond 
of  a  trumpet.  But  as  to  all  the  rest — those  '  in  the  catalogue  who  go 
for  kings ' — the  praying,  eating,  drinking,  dressing  monarchs  of  the 
earth,  in  time  past  or  present — one  would  as  soon  think  of  wishing  to 
personate  the  Golden  Calf,  or  to  turn  out  with  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
graze,  as  to  be  transformed  into  one  of  that  <  swinish  multitude.' 
There  is  no  point  of  affinity.  The  extrinsic  circumstances  are 
imposing:  but,  within,  there  is  nothing  but  morbid  humours  and 
proud  i]esh !  Some  persons  might  vote  for  Charlemagne ;  and  there 
are  others  who  would  have  no  objection  to  be  the  modem  Charlemagne, 
with  all  he  inflicted  and  suffered,  even  after  the  necromantic  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  bloody  wreath  on  the  vacant  brow  of  his  conqueror, 
and  that  fell  jailer  set  over  him  by  a  craven  foe,  that  ^  glared  round  his 
soul,  and  mocked  his  closing  eyelids!' 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  could  we  at  pleasure  change  our 
situation  in  life,  more  persons  would  be  found  anxious  to  descend  than 
to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  society.  One  reason  may  be,  that  we  have  it 
more  in  our  power  to  do  so;  and  this  encourages  the  thought,  and 
makes  it  familiar  to  us.  A  second  is,  that  we  naturally  wish  to 
throw  off  the  cares  of  state,  of  fortune  or  business,  that  oppress  us,  and 
to  seek  repose  before  we  find  it  in  the  grave.     A  third  reason  is, 
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that,  as  we  descend  to  common  life,  the  pleasures  are  simple,  natural, 
such  as  all  can  enter  into,  and  therefore  excite  a  general  interest, 
and  combine  all  suffrages.  Of  the  different  occupations  of  life,  none 
18  beheld  with  a  more  pleasing  emotion,  or  less  aversion  to  a  change  of 
our  own,  than  that  of  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock :  the  pastoral  ages 
have  been  the  enyy  and  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  ones ;  and  a 
beggar  with  his  crutch  is  more  closely  allied  than  the  monarch  and 
his  crown  to  the  associations  of  mirth  and  heart's-ease.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  pride  is  too  apt  to  prefer  grandeur 
to  happiness ;  and  that  our  passions  make  us  envy  great  vices  oftener 
than  great  virtues. 

The  world  shew  their  sense  in  nothing  more  than  in  a  distrust  and 
aversion  to  those  changes  of  situation  which  only  tend  to  make  the  ^ 
successful  candidates  ridiculous,  and  which  do  not  carry  along  with 
them  a  mind  adequate  to  the  circumstances.  The  common  people,  in 
this  respect,  are  more  shrewd  and  judicious  than  their  superiors,  from 
feeling  their  own  awkwardness  and  incapacity,  and  often  decline,  with 
an  instinctive  modesty,  the  troublesome  honours  intended  for  them.  ^ 
They  do  not  overlook  their  original  defects  so  readily  as  others  over- 
look their  acquired  advantages.  It  is  wonderftil,  therefore,  that 
operarsingers  and  dancers  refuse,  or  only  condescend  as  it  were,  to 
accept  lords,  though  the  latter  are  so  often  fascinated  by  them.  The 
fair  performer  knows  (better  than  her  unsuspecting  admirer)  how 
little  connection  there  is  between  the  dazzling  figure  she  makes  on  the 
stage  and  that  which  she  may  make  in  private  life,  and  is  in  no  hurry 
to  convert  <  the  drawing-room  into  a  Green-room.'  The  nobleman 
(supposing  him  not  to  be  very  wise)  is  astonished  at  the  miraculous 
powers  of  art  in 

*  The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  inexpressive  she  5 ' 

and  thinks  such  a  paragon  must  easily  conform  to  the  routine  of 
manners  and  society  which  every  trifling  woman  of  quality  of  his 
acquaintance,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  goes  through  without  effort. 
This  is  a  hasty  or  a  wilful  conclusion.  Things  of  habit  only  come 
by  habit,  and  inspiration  here  avails  nothing.  A  man  of  fortune  who 
marries  an  actress  for  her  fine  performance  of  tragedy,  has  been 
well  compared  to  the  person  who  bought  Punch.  The  lady  is  not 
unfrequently  aware  of  the  inconsequentiality,  and  unwilling  to  be  put 
on  the  shelf,  and  hid  in  the  nursery  of  some  musty  country-mansion. 
Servant  girls,  of  any  sense  and  spirit,  treat  their  masters  (who  make 
serious  love  to  them)  with  suitable  contempt.  What  is  it  but  a 
proposal  to  drag  an  unmeaning  trollop  at  his  heels  through  life,  to 
her  own  annoyance  and  the  ridicule  of  all  his  friends  ?     No  woman, 
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I  suspect,  ever  forgave  a  man  who  raised  her  from  a  low 
in  life  if  it  is  a  perpetual  oblieation  and  reproach) ;  though,  I  befinc, 
men  onen  feel  the  most  dninterested  regard  for  women  imder  i^ 
circumstances.  Sancho  Fanza  discovered  no  less  foUj  in  his  e^- 
ness  to  enter  upon  his  new  government,  than  wisdom  in  quitting  k  a 
fast  as  possible.  Why  will  Mr.  Cobbett  persist  in  getting  isn 
Parliament?  He  would  find  himself  no  longer  the  same  ma. 
What  member  of  Parliament,  I  should  like  to  know,  could  write  Is 
Register?  As  a  popular  partisan,  he  may  (for  aught  I  can  say)  he 
a  match  for  the  whole  Honourable  House ;  but,  by  obtaining  a  s^ 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  he  would  only  be  equal  to  a  576th  pan  of 
it.  It  was  surely  a  puerile  ambition  in  Mr.  Addington  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pitt  as  prime-minister.  The  situation  was  only  a  foil  to  Im 
imbecility.  Gipsies  have  a  fine  faculty  of  evasion :  catch  thera  wk 
can  in  the  same  place  or  story  twice !  Take  them ;  teach  them  tk 
comforts  of  civilization ;  confine  them  in  warm  rooms,  with  thkk 
carpets  and  down  beds ;  and  they  will  fly  out  of  the  window — &e 
the  bird,  described  by  Chaucer,  out  of  its  golden  cage.  I  maioca 
that  there  is  no  common  language  or  medium  of  underataadag 
between  people  of  education  and  without  it — between  those  wk) 
judge  of  things  from  books  or  from  their  senses.  Ignorance  has  to 
far  the  advantage  over  learning ;  for  it  can  make  an  appeal  to  jg& 
from  what  you  know;  but  you  cannot  re-act  upon  it  through  tbi 
which  it  is  a  perfiect  stranger  to.  Ignorance  is,  therefore,  power. 
This  is  what  foiled  Buonaparte  in  Spain  and  Russia.  The  people 
can  only  be  gained  over  by  informing  them,  though  they  may  be 
enslaved  by  fraud  or  force.  You  say  there  is  a  conunon  language  is 
nature.  They  see  nature  through  their  wants,  while  you  look  at  k 
for  your  pleasure.  Ask  a  country  lad  if  he  does  not  like  to  hear  the 
birds  sing  in  the  spring  ?  And  he  will  laugh  in  your  face.  <  What 
is  it,  then,  he  does  like  ? ' — *  Good  victuals  and  drink !  '  As  if  joo. 
had  not  these  too ;  but  because  he  has  them  not,  he  thinks  of  notiung 
else,  and  laughs  at  you  and  your  refinements,  supposing  you  to  five 
upon  air.  To  those  who  are  deprived  of  every  other  advantage, 
even  nature  is  a  booi  sealed.  I  have  made  this  capital  mistake  all  mj 
life^  in  imagining  that  those  objects  which  lay  open  to  all,  and  excited 
an  interest  merely  from  the  idea  of  them,  spoke  a  common  language 
to  all ;  and  that  nature  was  a  kind  of  universal  home,  where  all  ages, 
sexes,  classes  met.  Not  so.  The  vital  air,  the  sky,  the  woods, 
the  streams — all  these  go  for  nothing,  except  with  a  fiivonred  few. 
The  poor  are  taken  up  with  their  bodily  wants — the  rich,  with 
external  acquisitions :  the  one,  with  the  sense  of  property — the  other, 
of  its  privation.  Both  have  the  same  distaste  for  senAnemi.  The 
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genieei  are  the  slaves  of  appearances — the  vulgar^  of  necessity ;  and 
neither  has  the  smallest  regard  to  true  worthy  refinement^  generosity. 
AM  savages  are  irreclaimable.  I  can  understand  the  Irish  character 
better  than  the  Scotch.  I  hate  the  formal  crust  of  circumstances 
and  the  mechanism  of  society.  I  have  been  recommended^  indeed, 
to  settle  down  into  some  respectable  profession  for  life : — 

*  Ah  !  why  so  soon  the  blossom  tear  ? ' 

I  am  <  in  no  haste  to  be  venerable !  ' 

In  thinking  of  those  one  might  wish  to  have  been,  many  people 
w^ill   exclaim,  '  Surely,  you  would  like  to  have  been  Shakspeare  ? ' 
Would  Garrick  have  consented  to  the  change  ?     No,  nor  should  he ; 
for  the  applause  which  he  received,  and  on  which  he  lived,  was  more 
adapted  to  his  genius  and  taste.      If  Garrick  had  agreed  to  be 
Shakspeare,  he  would  have  made  it  a  previous  condition  that  he 
was  to  be  a  better  player.     He  would  have  insisted  on  taking  some 
higher  part  than  Polonhu  or  the  Gra^oe-digger,     Ben  Jonson  and  his 
companions  at  the  Mermaid  would  not  have  known  their  old  friend 
Will  in  his  new  disguise.     The  modern  Roscius  would  have  scouted 
the  halting  player.     He  would  have  shrunk  from  the  parts  of  the 
inspired  poet.     If  others  were  unlike  us,  we  feel  it  as  a  presumption 
and  an  impertinence  to  usurp  their  place ;  if  they  were  like  us,  it  seems 
a  work  of  supererogation.     We  are  not  to  be  cozened  out  of  our 
existence  for  nothing.     It  has  been  ingeniously  urged,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  having  been  Milton,  that  *  then  we  should  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Paradise  Lost.'      Perhaps  I  should  incline  to 
draw   lots  with  Pope,   but  that  he  was  deformed,   and   did  not 
sufficiendy  relish  Milton  and  Shakspeare.     As  it  is,  we  can  enjoy 
his  verses  and  their's  too.     Why,  having  these,  need  we  ever  be 
dissatisfied  with  ourselves  ?     Goldsmith  is  a  person  whom  I  consider- 
ably afiTect,  notwithstanding  his  blunders  and  his  misfortunes.     The 
author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  and  of  Retaliaiiony  is  one  whose 
temper  must  have  had  something  eminendy  amiable,  delightful,  gay, 
and  happy  in  it. 

<  A  certain  tender  bloom  his  fame  overspreads/ 

But  then  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to  his  preferring  Rowe 
and  Dryden  to  the  worthies  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  nor  could  I,  in 
like  manner,  forgive  Sir  Joshua — whom  I  number  among  those 
whose  existence  was  marked  with  a  white  stone^  and  on  whose  tomb 
might  be  inscribed  ^  Thrice  Fortunate  ! ' — his  treating  Nicholas 
Poussin  with  contempt.     Differences  in  matters  of  taste  and  opinion 
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are  poiDts  of  hoDour — *  stuff  o'  the  conscience' — stumbling-blocki 
not  to  be  got  over.  Others,  we  easily  grant,  may  have  more  vk, 
learning,  imagination,  riches,  strength,  beauty,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  borrow  of  them ;  but  that  they  have  sounder  or  better  ikwi 
of  things,  or  that  we  should  act  wisely  in  changing  in  this  respect,  a 
what  we  can  by  no  means  persuade  ourselves.  We  may  not  be  tk 
lucky  possessors  of  what  is  best  or  most  desirable ;  but  our  nodes  (^ 
what  is  best  and  most  desirable  we  will  give  up  to  no  man  by  choke 
or  compulsion ;  and  unless  others  (the  greatest  wits  or  bri^tes 
geniuses)  can  come  into  our  way  of  thinking,  we  must  humbly  beg 
leave  to  remain  as  we  are.  A  Calvinistic  preacher  would  sr 
relinquish  a  single  point  of  faith  to  be  the  Pope  of  Rome;  aor 
would  a  strict  Unitarian  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  the  Hdy 
Trinity  to  have  painted  Raphael's  Auembly  of  the  Just.  In  tk 
range  of  ideal  excellence,  we  are  distracted  by  variety  and  repeUed  bj 
differences :  the  imagination  is  fickle  and  fmidious,  and  requires  a 
combination  of  all  possible  qualifications,  which  never  met.  Hai^ 
alone  is  blind  and  tenacious  ot  the  most  homely  advantages ;  and  after 
running  the  tempting  round  of  nature,  fame,  and  fortune,  we  wrap 
ourselves  up  in  our  familiar  recollections  and  humble  pretensions — u 
the  lark,  after  long  fluttering  on  sunny  wing,  sinks  into  iu  lovly 
bed! 

We  can  have  no  very  importunate  craving,  nor  very  great  confi- 
dence, in  wishing  to  change  characters,  except  with  those  with 
whom  we  are  intimately  acquainted  by  their  works;  and  having 
these  by  us  (which  is  all  we  know  or  covet  in  them),  what  would 
we  have  more  ?  We  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  sian ;  nor 
of  an  author  than  his  brains.  By  becoming  Shakspeare  in  reality, 
we  cut  ourselves  out  of  reading  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  a 
thousand  more — all  of  whom  we  have  in  our  possession,  enjoy,  and 
are^  by  turns,  in  the  best  part  of  them,  their  thoughts,  without  any 
metamorphosis  or  miracle  at  all.  What  a  microcosm  is  our's  1  What 
a  Proteus  is  the  human  mind !  All  that  we  know,  think  of,  or  can 
admire,  in  a  manner  becomes  ourselves.  We  are  not  (the  meannt 
of  us)  a  volume,  but  a  whole  library !  In  this  calculation  of  pro- 
blematical contingencies,  the  lapse  of  time  makes  no  diflPerence.  Oiie 
would  as  soon  have  been  Raphael  as  any  modern  artist.  Twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  of  elegant  enjoyment  and  lofty  feeling  were  as 
great  a  luxury  in  the  fifteenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
Raphael  did  not  live  to  see  Claude,  nor  Titian  Rembrandt.  Those 
who  found  arts  and  sciences  are  not  witnesses  of  their  accumulated 
results  and  benefits ;  nor  in  general  do  they  reap  the  meed  of  praise 
which  is  their  due.     We  who  come  after  in  some  <  laggard  age,' 
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have  more  enjoyment  of  their  fame  than  they  had.  Who  would 
have  missed  the  sight  of  the  Louvre  in  all  its  glory  to  have  been  one 
of  those  whose  works  enriched  it  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  giving 
a  certain  good  for  an  uncertain  advantage?  No :  I  am  as  sure  (if  it 
is  not  presumption  to  say  so)  of  what  passed  through  Raphael's  mind 
as  of  what  passes  through  my  own;  and  I  know  the  difference 
bet'ween  seeing  (though  even  that  is  a  rare  privilege)  and  producing 
such  perfection.  At  one  time  I  was  so  devoted  to  Rembrandt^  that 
I  think,  if  the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  made  me  the  offer  in  some 
rash  moody  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  close  with  it,  and  should 
have  become  (in  happy  hour,  and  in  downright  earnest)  the  great 
master  of  light  and  shade ! 

I  have  run  myself  out  of  my  materials  for  this  Essay,  and  want 
a  'well-turned  sentence  or  two  to  conclude  with;  like  Benvenuto 
CelHniy  who  complains  that,  with  all  the  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  lead  he 
could  muster  in  the  house,  his  statue  of  Perseus  was  left  imperfect, 
with  a  dent  in  the  heel  of  it.  Once  more  then — I  believe  there  is 
one  character  that  all  the  world  would  be  glad  to  change  with — 
which  is  that  of  a  favoured  rival.  Even  hatred  gives  way  to  envy. 
We  would  be  any  thing — a  toad  in  a  dungeon — to  live  upon  her 
smile,  which  is  our  all  of  earthly  hope  and  happiness ;  nor  can  we,  in 
our  infatuation,  conceive  that  there  is  any  difference  of  feeling  on 
the  subject,  or  that  the  pressure  of  her  hand  is  not  in  itself  divine, 
making  those  to  whom  such  bliss  is  deigned  like  the  Immortal  Gods ! 
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Servility  is  a  sort  of  bastard  envy.  We  heap  our  whole  stock  of 
involuntary  adulation  on  a  single  prominent  figure,  to  have  an  excuse 
for  withdrawing  our  notice  from  all  other  claims  (perhaps  juster  and 
more  galling  ones),  and  in  the  hope  of  sharing  a  part  of  the  applause 
as  train-bearers. 

II 

Admiration  is  catching  by  a  certain  sympathy.  The  vain  admire 
the  vain  ;  the  morose  are  pleased  with  the  morose ;  nay,  the  selfish 
and  cunning  are  charmed  with  the  tricks  and  meanness  of  which  they 
are  witnesses,  and  may  be  in  turn  the  dupes. 
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III 

V^i^ity  i«  m>  t>rW  of  concetu  A  vaiD  mm  often 
A«  A  \.^h^|^  i^ibiim^H^  l\vr  hit  own  good  opinioo.  He 
i^^nHW  \s\  Am\\\tu  thoujih  he  would  be  woonded  to 
\\\^^^  vMvltf  ih^^i^ht  ii^*  He  knows  the  woithW  mi  mi 
^  H^e  l^^imt  to  which  he  w  tccwtoined,  bat  !»  ca 
^he  •«i>^WHi  <  4M^i  the  efleimnMe  in  this  way  can  w»  ■■nr  Bue 
^h^  H^N^e^Mce  xM  4^^|^Uu«<\  tHA«  lihe  etfemiMfte  in  jaoelK-r  .cm:  Jmc 
^f^^^w*  wr  ♦*>v  \>rtiee  cnnuMMtfy  indnlsenoe  «*  iftv 
y«fV^  Mi^^M  lAtWe  KikXY  the  mSwHe  nf  took  ^iuoi  ?ftc 
^W  %^iiev     U  «<i «  h>w  «ni  nkiiUdw  iiliiiiBii 

lY 

i>    >lt<M^    l*l»vi   'Z*^  nwnie  ^«*   %•K^   )ud  OBBimcC  "». 
fc  v^^  ^^^*^!»ls^>NV:  mur  ir.  4tv:iiii  ^ — : 
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VIII 

The  word  genitBly  is  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  Tulgarpeople ;  as 
quacks  and  pretenders  are  always  talking  of  genius.  Those  who 
possess  any  real  excellence  think  and  say  die  least  about  it. 

IX 

Taste  is  often  envy  in  disguise :  it  turns  into  the  art  of  reducing 
excellence  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  or  of  finding  out  the 
mmsmum  of  pleasure.  Some  people  admire  only  what  is  new  and 
fashionable — the  work  of  the  day,  of  some  popular  author — the  last 
and  frothiest  bubble  that  glitters  on  the  surface  of  fashion.  All  the 
rest  is  gone  by,  <  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  ;  *  to  allude 
to  it  is  Gothic,  to  insist  upon  it  odious.  We  have  only  to  wait  a 
week  to  be  relieved  of  the  hot-pressed  page,  of  the  vignette-title ;  and 
in  the  interim  can  look  with  sovereign  contempt  on  the  wide  range  of 
science,  learning,  art,  and  on  those  musty  old  writers  who  lived  before 
the  present  age  of  novels.  Peace  be  with  their  marus !  There  are 
others,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  all  the  modern  publications  are 
anathema,  a  by-word — they  get  rid  of  this  idle  literature  '  at  one  fell 
swoop ' — disqualify  the  present  race  from  all  pretensions  whatever, 
get  into  a  comer  with  an  obscure  writer,  and  devour  the  cobwebs 
and  the  page  together,  and  pick  out  in  the  quaintest  production,  the 
quaintest  passages,  the  merest  cioie-fear^  which  they  think  nobody 
can  swallow  but  themselves. 


The  source  of  the  love  of  nature  or  of  the  country  has  never  been 
explained  so  well  as  it  might.  The  truth  is  this.  Natural  or 
inanimate  objects  please  merely  as  objects  of  sense  or  contemplation, 
and  we  ask  no  return  of  the  passion  or  admiration  from  them,  so  that 
we  cannot  be  disappointed  or  distracted  in  our  choice.  If  we  are 
delighted  with  a  flower  or  a  tree,  we  are  pleased  with  it  for  iu  own 
sake ;  nothing  more  is  required  to  make  our  satisfaction  complete ; 
we  do  not  ask  the  flower  or  tree  whether  it  likes  us  again  ;  and, 
therefore,  wherever  we  can  meet  with  the  same  or  a  simUar  object, 
we  may  reckon  upon  a  recurrence  of  the  same  soothing  emotion. 
Nature  is  the  only  mistress  that  smiles  on  us  still  the  same ;  and  does 
not  repay  admiration  with  scorn,  love  with  hatred.  She  is  faithful  to 
us,  as  long  as  we  are  faithful  to  ourselves.  Whereas,  in  regard  to  the 
human  species,  we  have  not  so  much  to  consider  our  own  dispositions 
towards  others,  as  theirs  towards  us ;  a  thousand  caprices,  interests, 
and  opinions,  may  intervene  before  the  good  understanding  can  be 
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mutoal ;  we  not  only  cannot  infer  of  one  indmdtial  from  another,  be 
the  same  indmdual  may  change  to-morrow :  so  that  in  our  intercocK 
with  the  world,  there  is  nothing  but  littlenesSy  uncertainty, 
and  mortification,  instead  of  the  grandeur  and  repose  of  nature. 

XI 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  soothing  power  of  Natore,  that  t 
cannot  take  away  the  sharp  pang  of  yehement  distress,  but  rather  barbi 
the  dart,  and  seems  to  smile  in  mockery  of  our  anguish.  But  tke 
same  might  be  said  of  music,  poetry,  and  friendship,  which  oelj 
tantalize  and  torment  us  by  offering  to  divert  our  grief  in  its  kecoefi 
paroxysms ;  but  yet  cannot  be  denied  to  be  enviable  resources  and 
consolations  of  the  human  mind,  when  tiie  bitterness  of  the  nicKiiec: 
has  passed  over. 

XII 

Every  one  is  a  hero,  the  circumstances  bemg  given.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  the  outward  impression  should  be  so  strong  as  ce 
make  a  man  forget  himself.  A  woman  rushes  into  the  flames  to  ssic 
her  child,  not  from  duty  or  reason — but  because  the  distracting  tenor 
for  another  banishes  all  recollection  of,  and  fear  for,  herself.  For  tfae 
same  reason,  a  person  throws  himself  from  a  precipice,  because  the 
apprehension  of  danger  gets  the  better  of  and  confounds  the  sense  of 
self-preservation.  The  doctrine  of  self-love,  as  an  infaUibk  mets- 
physical  principle  of  action,  is  nonsense. 

XIII 

The  heroical  ages  were  those  in  which  there  was  a  constaot 
question  between  hfe  and  death,  and  men  ate  their  scanty  meal  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands. 

XIV 

The  hero  acts  from  outward  impulse ;  the  martyr  from  interaal 
faith,  and  so  far  is  the  greater  character  of  the  two.  And  yet  k 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  is  properly  a  voluntary  agent,  or 
whether,  if  he  could  do  it  unperceived,  he  would  not  abstract  himsdf 
from  the  scene,  instead  of  becoming  a  sacrifice  and  a  witness  to  the 
truth. 

XV 

What  shews  that  persecution  and  danger  act  as  incentives  rather 
than  impediments  to  the  will,  is  that  zeal  generally  goes  out  with  the 
fires  that  kindle  it ;  and  we  become  indif&rent  to  a  cause,  when  life, 
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property,  and  limb  are  no  longer  endangered.  He  18  the  real  philo- 
sopher who  loyes  truth  for  its  own  sake,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
contradiction :  he  the  genume  friend  of  freedom  and  justice^  who 
hates  oppression  and  wrong  after  they  have  ceased^  and  as  long  as  the 
▼ery  name  of  them  remains,  as  well  as  while  it  is  a  bone  of  contention 
between  infuriated  sects  and  parties. 

XVI 

If  reform  were  to  gain  the  day,  reform  would  become  as  vulgar  as 

cant  of  any  other  kind.     We  only  shew  a  spirit  of  independence  and 

resistance  to  power,  as  long  as  power  is  against  us.     As  soon  as  the 

cause  of  opposition  prevails,  its  essence  and  character  are  gone  out  of 

it  ;    and  the  most  flagrant  nuUcedum  degenerates  into  the  tamest 

servility.     We  then  say  as  others  say;    sail  with  the  stream;    no 

longer  sacrifice  interest  to  principle,  but  are  in  a  pitiful  majority. 

Had  events  taken  a  different  turn  in  1 794,  who  can  predict  what  the 

popular  cry  would  have  been  ?     This  may  point  out  how  little  chance 

there  is  of  any  great  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     Virtue 

ceases  with  cUfliculty ;  honesty  is  nu&tant.     The  mass  of  mankind, 

who  are  governed  by  indolence  and  habit,  fall  in  with  existing  events 

and  interests ;  the  imaginative  and  reasoning  part  fall  out  with  facts 

and  reality ;  but  could  they  have  their  way,  and  model  the  world  at 

their  pleasure,  their  occupation  would  be  gone ;  or  if  all  governments 

were  wise  and  good,  the  character  of  the   patriot  would   become 

obsolete,  and  a  sinecure.     At  present  there  is  a  very  convenient 

division  of  labour ;  and  each  class  fulfils  its  vocation.     It  is  essential 

to  the  triumph  of  reform  that  it  should  never  succeed. 

XVII 

We  talk  about  the  cant  of  politics  or  religion,  as  if  there  were  no 
cant  but  that  which  is  common  to  the  multitude.  But  whenever  any 
two  individuals  agree  about  any  one  thing,  they  begin  to  cant  about  i^ 
and  take  the  echo  of  one  another's  voices  for  the  verdict  of  truth. 
Half-a-dozen  persons  will  always  make  a  quorum  of  credulity  and 
vulgarity. 

XVIII 

When  people  have  done  quarrelling  about  one  set  of  questions  they 
start  another.  Motion  is  necessary  to  mind  as  much  as  to  matter ; 
and  for  <  an  ultimate  end,'  Hobbes  denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing. 
HeDce  the  tendency  to  all  Ultra  opinions  and  measures !  Man  is 
seldom  contented  to  go  as  far  as  others,  unless  he  can  go  beyond  them, 
and  make  a  caricature  and  a  paradox  even  of  the  most  vulgar  prejudice. 
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It  18  necessary  to  aim  at  some  kind  of  distinction — to  create  sooc 
difficulty,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  overcoming  it.  Thus  ve  hi 
that  O 'Connelly  having  carried  his  cause,  would  not  let  the  *  agitatioi* 
subside  without  turning  it  into  a  personal  quarrel :  the  way  «k 
opened  to  him  into  the  House,  and  he  wanted  to  force  his  way  ^cs 
by  an  ex  fost facto  inference;  the  banns  of  marriage  were  pabliabd 
between  him  and  parliament,  and  he  would  fain,  with  the  petalaoce  cf 
opposition,  seize  a  seat  there. 

XIX 

Truth  itself  beoMnes  but  a  fashion.     When  all  the  world  acknov- 
ledge  it,  it  seems  trite  and  stale.     It  is  tinged  by  the  coarse 
through  which  it  passes. 

XX 

Erasmus,  in  his  *  Remains,'  tells  a  story  of  two  thieres,  who 
recommended  by  their  mother  to  rob  every  one  they  met  with ;  bn 
warned,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  to  avoid  one  Black-hreecbes  (Hercules). 
Meeting  him,  however,  without  knowing  him,  they  set  upon  him,  and 
were  slung  across  his  shoulder, — where  Hercules  heard  them  mutter- 
ing  behind  his  back,  a  hmg  wttf  off'y  *  This  must  surely  be  he  that  oer 
mother  warned  us  of.'  In  contempt  and  pity  he  let  them  escape. 
What  modern  wit  can  come  up  to  the  grotesque  grandeur  of  tha 
invention  ? 

XXI 

People  addicted  to  secresy  are  so  without  knowing  why  ;  they  are 
so  not  'for  cause,'  but  for  secresy's  sake.  It  is  a  mixtore  o£ 
cowardice  and  conceit.  They  thinl^  if  they  tell  you  any  thing,  yon 
may  understand  it  better  than  they  do,  or  turn  it  in  some  way  agsdna 
them  \  but  that  while  they  shut  up  their  mouths  they  are  wiser  tiu& 
you,  just  as  liars  think  by  telling  you  a  falsehood  they  have  as 
advantage  over  you.  There  are  others  who  deal  in  significant  nods, 
smiles,  and  half-sentences,  so  that  you  never  can  get  at  their  meaning, 
and  indeed  they  have  none,  but  leave  it  to  you  to  put  what  interpreu- 
tion  you  please  on  their  embryo  hints  and  conceptions.  They  ait 
glad  to  find  a  proxy  for  their  want  of  understanding. 

XXII 

It  is  the  force  and  violence  of  the  English  mind  that  has  put  it  into 
the  safe  custody  of  the  law,  and  it  is  every  man's  dispontion  to  act 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  presumption,  without  regard  to  otherB, 
that  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  equal  claims  to  curb 
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them.  We  are  too  much  in  a  state  of  nature  to  submit  to  what  Burke 
calls  *  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem/  and  require  *  the  iron  rod,  the 
torturing  hour,'  to  tame  us.  But  though  the  foundations  of  liberty, 
life,  and  property,  are  formally  secured  in  this  way  from  the  ebullitions 
of  national  character,  yet  the  spirit  breaks  out  upon  the  surface  of 
manners,  and  is  often  spurted  in  our  face.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  *  liberty  was  merely  a  custom  of  England ; '  it 
is  the  indigenous  growth  of  our  temper  and  our  clime ;  and  woe  to 
him  who  deprives  us  of  the  only  amends  for  so  many  disadvantages 
and  failings !  The  wild  beast  roaming  his  native  forests  is  respectable 
though  formidable — shut  up  in  Exeter  'Change,  he  is  equally  odious 
and  wretched. 

XXIII 

It  was  a  long  time  made  an  argument  for  not  throwing  open  the 

galleries  of  noblemen  and  others  to  the  public,  that  if  permission  were 

given  they  would  be  filled  with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  and  with 

squalid  wretches,  who  would  run  up  against  well-dressed  people,  and 

damage  the  works  of  art.     Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  this 

theory,  as  experience  has  shown.      It  was  in  vain  to  quote  the 

example  of  foreign  countries,  as  it  was  said  the  common  people  there 

were  kept  more  in  subjection ;  but  if  they  are  tamer,  ours  are  prouder 

for  that  very  reason.    The  National  Gallery  in  Pall-Mall  is  now  open 

to  all  the  world ;  and,  except  a  shabby  artist  or  two,  who  ever  saw  a 

soul  there  who  was  not,  if  not  well-dressed,  yet  dressed  in  his  best, 

and  behaving  with  decency,  instead  of  trying  to  turn  the  place  into  a 

bear-garden,  as  had  been  predicted.^     People  will  not  go  out  of  their 

way  to  see  pictures  unless  they  have  an  interest  in  them,  which  gives 

the  title,  and  is  a  security  agamst  ill  consequences ;  much  less  will 

any  class  of  people  obtrude  themselves  where  they  are  pointed  at  as 

inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  or  subject  themselves  to  looks  of 

scorn  and  disgust,  to  see  any  sights  in  the  world.     There  is  no  man 

so  poor  or  low  but  he  loves  himself  better  than  pictures  or  statues ; 

and  if  he  must  get  snubbed  and  treated  with  contempt  to  indulge  his 

admiration  of  celebrated  works,  he  will  forego  the  latter.    Comparisoni 

are  odious ;  and  we  avoid  them.     The  first  object  of  every  human 

being  (high  or  low,  great  or  small)  is  to  stand  well  with  himself,  and 

to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  to  others.    A  man  is  not  very  fond  of 

passing  along  the  streets  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  and  shoes  with  holes 

in  them.     Will  he  go  in  this  trim  into  a  group  of  well-dressed  people 

^  If  it  were  a  ihow  of  wUd-beaitt,  or  a  boxing-match,  the  reasoning  might  be 
somewhat  different ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  No  people  behave 
better  than  the  gods  after  the  play  once  begins. 
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to  make  himaelf  ridiculous  ?  The  mind,  to  far  from  being  de& « 
callous  on  this  point,  is  but  too  sensitive;  our  jealousy  of  pcbk 
opinion  is  the  ruling  passion,  a  morbid  disease.  Docs  not  the  oob- 
sciousoess  of  any  singularity  or  improprietv  of  ^pearance  immed&icij 
take  off  from  our  pleasure  at  a  play  ?  rlow  seldom  we  obserre  a 
interloper  in  the  dress  circle ;  and  how  sure  he  is  to  pay  for  it !  If 
a  man  has  any  defect  or  inferiority,  this  is  certain,  he  will  keep  i:  k 
the  back-ground.  If  a  chimney-sweeper  or  scavenger  bad  a  ticket  n 
a  ball,  would  he  go  ?  Oh !  no ;  it  is  enough  to  bear  the  sense  of  so: 
own  infirmity  and  disgrace  in  silence,  and  unnoticed,  without  haviii 
it  wrought  to  agony  by  the  glare  of  contrast  and  ostentation  of  insdb! 
What  linendraper  or  grocer's  son  would  dine  with  a  prince  ercry  da? 
though  he  might,  to  be  crushed  into  insignificance,  and  stifled  wek 
ironical  civility  ?  Do  we  not  observe  the  difficulty  there  is  in  makisg 
servants  and  mechanics  sit  down,  or  keep  on  their  hats  in  speaking  u- 
their  betters^  for  fear  of  being  thought  to  encroach,  and  made  liabk 
to  a  rebuff  in  consequence  ?  Assuredly,  then,  the  great  may  tfaiov 
open  their  palace-doors  and  galleries  of  art  without  having  to  dread 
the  inroad  or  outrages  of  the  mob,  or  fancying  that  any  one  will  gs 
who  is  not  qualified  to  appear,  or  will  not  come  away  with  his  BBBd 
and  manners  improved.  The  wooden  shoes  and  mob  caps  in  tb 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican  do  no  harm  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls :  \& 
add  a  new  interest  to  them,  and  throw  a  pleasing  light  on  humai 
nature.  If  we  are  behind  other. nations  in  politeness  and  dvilizadoe, 
the  best  way  to  overtake  them  is  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

XXIV 

It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  familiarity  breeds  eonia^ ;  or  thas 
the  vulgar,  if  admitted  to  an  intimacy  and  footing  of  equality,  try  to 
make  you  feel  all  your  defects,  and  to  pay  for  the  soperiority  yoo 
have  so  long  usurped  over  them.  The  same  pride  that  before  ke^t 
them  at  a  distance  makes  them  ready  to  throw  down  any  barrier  o£ 
deference  or  distinction  the  moment  they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
No  one  willingly  admits  a  superiority  in  another ;  or  does  not  secnedj 
prefer  himself  to  the  whole  universe  beside.  The  slave  would  kill  the 
tyrant,  whose  feet  he  kisses ;  and  there  is  no  Turk  so  loyal  that  be 
would  not  cut  off  the  head  of  the  best  of  Sultans,  if  he  was  sure  of 
putting  the  diadem  upon  his  own. 

XXV 

The  strongest  minds  are  governed  more  by  appearances  than  by  a 
regard  to  consequences.  Those  who  pretend  to  be  the  greatest  cal- 
culators of  their  own  interest,  or  the  main  chance,  are  the  very  slaves 
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of  opinion,  and  dupes  of  shallow  pretension.     They  are  often  so  mad 
in  this  respecty  that  they  think  neither  better  nor  worse  of  the  oldest 
friend  they  have  in  the  world  than  the  first  person  they  happen  to  be 
in  company  with  does^  or  the  last  rumour  they  heard  gives  him  out. 
Their  circunupection  amounts  to  looking  three  ways  at  once,  and 
missing  the  right  point  of  view  at  last.     They  would  rather  speak  to 
a  well-dressed  fool  in  the  street  than  to  the  wisest  man  in  a  thread- 
bare suit.     I  know  an  author  who  succeeds  with  a  set  of  second-hand 
thoughts  by  having  a  coat  of  the  newest  cut ;  and  an  editor,  who 
flourishes  about  the  town  in  virtue  of  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.    Lay 
out  all  you  are  worth  in  decking  out  the  person  of  a  vulgar  woman, 
and  she  will  cut  you  in  the  very  finery  you  have  given  her ;  lay  it  out 
on  your  own  back,  and  she  will  be  ambitious  of  your  least  notice. 
People  judge  of  you  not  from  what  they  know,  but  from  the  impression 
you  make  on  others,  which  depends  chiefly  on  professions,  and  on 
outward  bearing  and  bravery.     De  non  apparentlbus  et  non  exlrientihui 
eadem  est  ratio.     If  a  man  has  no  opinion  of  himself,  how  the  deuce 
should  any  one  else  ?    It  is  like  electing  a  person  member  of  parliament 
who  refuses  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate.    On  the  other  hand,  let 
a  man  have  impudence  in  lieu  of  all  other  qualifications,  and  he  needs 
not  despair.     The  part  of  quack  or  coxcomb  is  a  favourite  one  with 
the  town.     The  only  character  that  is  likely  to  get  on  by  passing  for 
a  poor  creature  is  the  legacy-hunter.     Nothing  can  be  too  low  or 
insignificant  for  that.     A  man  is  only  grateful  to  you  in  the  other 
world  for  having  been  a  foil  to  him  in  this.     A  miser  (if  he  could) 
would  leave  his  fortune  to  his  dog,  that  no  human  being  might  be  the 
better  for  it,  or  no  one  that  he  could  envy  in  the  possession  of  it,  or 
think  raised  to  an  equality  with  himself. 

XXVI 

We  complain  of  old  friends  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the 
world  and  slighted  us  in  their  prosperity,  without  considering  those 
who  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  whom  we  have  neglected  in  our 
turn.  When  our  friends  betray  or  desert  us,  we  cling  the  closer  to 
those  that  remam.  Our  confidence  is  strengthened  by  being  circum- 
scribed; we  do  not  wish  to  give  up  a  forlorn  hope.  With  the 
crumbling  and  decayed  fragments  of  friendship  around  us,  we  main- 
tain our  point  to  the  last ;  like  the  cobbler,  who  kept  his  stall  and 
cooked  his  beef-steak  in  the  ruins  of  Drury-lane.  Buonparte  used  to 
speak  of  old  generals  and  favourites  who  would  not  have  abandoned 
him  in  his  misfortunes  if  they  had  lived ;  it  was  perhaps  well  for  them 
that  they  were  dead.  The  list  of  traitors  and  the  ungrateful  is  too 
much  swelled  without  any  probable  additions  to  it. 
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XXVII 

When  we  hear  of  any  base  or  shocking  action  or  character,  v? 
think  the  better  of  ourselyes ;  instead  of  which,  we  ought  to  tbbk 
the  worse.  It  strikes  at  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in  human  natas. 
The  reflection  of  the  old  divine  was  wiser  on  seeing  a  reprobate— 
•There  goes  my  wicked  self! ' 

XXVIII 

Oyer-civility  generally  ends  in  impertinence;  for  as  it  proceed 
from  design^  and  not  from  any  kindness  or  respect,  it  ceases  with  b 
object. 

XXIX 

I  am  acquainted  with  but  one  person,  of  whom  I  feel  quite  srt 
that  if  he  were  to  meet  an  old  and  tried  friend  in  the  street,  be  wonk 
go  up  and  speak  to  him  in  the  same  manner,  whether  in  the  interici 
he  had  become  a  lord  or  a  beggar.  Upon  reflection,  I  may  add 
a  second  to  the  list.  Such  is  my  estimate  of  the  permanence  aad 
sincerity  of  our  most  boasted  virtues.  *  To  be  honest  as  this  work 
goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.' 

XXX 

It  has  been  said  that  family  attachments  are  the  only  ones  da: 
stand  the  test  of  adversity,  because  the  disgrace  or  misfortune  is  tbett 
in  some  measure  reflected  upon  ourselves.  A  friend  is  no  longer  a 
friend,  provided  we  choose  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him ;  but  we  can- 
not so  easily  cut  the  link  of  relationship  asunder.  We  therefoR 
relieve  the  distresses  of  our  near  relations,  or  get  them  out  of  rl» 
way,  lest  they  should  shame  us.  But  the  sentiment  is  unnatural,  and 
therefore  must  be  untrue. 

XXXI 

said  of  some  monkeys  at  a  fair,  that  we  were  ashamed  of 


their  resemblance  to  ourselves  on  the  same  principle  that  we  avoided 
poor  relations, 

XXXII 

Servants  and  others  who  consult  only  their  ease  and  convenience, 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  carelessness  and  profligacy ;  those 
who  take  a  pride  in  their  work  often  carry  it  to  excess,  and  plagoe 
you  with  constant  advice  and  interference.  Their  duty  g^  so 
much  a-head  in  their  imagination,  that  it  becomes  their  master,  and 
your's  too. 
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XXXIII 

There  are  persons  who  are  never  easy  unless  they  are  putting  your 
books  or  papers  in  order,  that  is,  according  to  their  notions  of  the 
matter ;  and  hide  things  lest  they  should  be  lost,  where  neither  the 
ovmer  nor  any  body  else  can  find  them.  This  is  a  sort  of  ma^ie 
faculty.  If  any  thing  is  left  where  you  want  it,  it  is  called  making  a 
titter.  There  is  a  pedantry  in  housewifery  as  in  the  gravest  concerns. 
iVbraham  Tucker  complained  that  whenever  his  maid-servant  had 
been  in  his  library,  he  could  not  set  comfortably  to  work  again  for 
several  days. 

XXXIV 

True  misanthropy  consists  not  in  pointing  out  the  ^ults  and  follies 
of  men,  but  in  encouraging  them  in  the  pursuit.  They  who  wish 
well  to  their  fellow-creatures  are  angry  at  their  vices  and  sore  at  their 
mishaps ;  he  who  flatters  their  errors  and  smiles  at  their  ruin  is  their 
-worst  enemy.  But  men  like  the  sycophant  better  than  the  plain- 
dealer,  because  they  prefer  their  passions  to  their  reason,  and  even  to 
their  interest. 

XXXV 

I  am  not  very  patriotic  in  my  notions,  nor  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
my  own  countrymen ;  and  one  reason  is,  I  wish  to  have  as  good  an 
opinion  as  I  can  of  human  nature  in  general.  If  we  are  the  paragons 
that  some  people  would  make  us  out,  what  must  the  rest  of  the  world 
be  ?  If  we  monopolize  all  the  sense  and  virtue  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  we  '  leave  others  poor  indeed,'  without  having  a  very  great 
superabundance  falling  to  our  own  share.  Let  them  have  a  few 
advantages  that  we  have  not — grapes  and  the  sun ! 

XXXVI 

When  the  Persian  ambassador  was  at  Edinburgh,  an  old  Presby- 
terian lady,  more  full  of  zeal  than  discretion,  fell  upon  him  for  his 
idolatrous  belief,  and  said  <  I  hear  you  worship  the  sun ! ' — ^  In  faith. 
Madam,'  he  repUed,  <  and  so  wornd  you  too  if  you  had  ever  seen 
him!' 

XXXVII 

<  To  be  ^reci  and  honest  is  not  safe,'  says  lago.  Shakspeare  has 
here  defined  the  nature  of  honesty,  which  seems  to  consist  in  the 
absence  of  any  indirect  or  sinister  bias.  The  honest  man  looks  at  and 
decides  upon  an  object  as  it  is  in  itself,  without  a  view  to  consequences, 
and  as  i/  he  himself  were  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  the  prudent 
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man  coandera  only  what  others  will  think  of  it ;  the  knare,  hoY  k 
can  turn  it  to  his  own  adyanuge  or  another's  detriment,  which  h; 
likes  better.  His  straight-forward  simplicity  of  character  is  de 
reverse  of  what  is  understood  by  the  phrase,  a  mtam  of  the  ^oorU\  a 
honest  man  is  independent  of  and  abstracted  from  material  ties.  Tb 
character  is  owing  chiefly  to  strong  natural  feeling  and  a  love  of  r^ 
partly  to  pride  and  obsdnacy,  and  a  want  of  discursiveness  of  ima|ii^ 
tion.  It  is  not  well  to  be  too  witty  or  too  wise.  In  aiany  arcks 
(not  including  the  night-cellar  or  a  mess-table)  a  clever  fellow  mos 
a  rogue.  According  to  the  French  proverb,  *  Toui  bomme  reftt^  c 
meclumt.*  Your  honest  man  often  is,  and  is  always  set  down  as  k 
better  than  an  ass. 

XXXVIII 

A  person  who  does  not  tell  lies  will  not  believe  that  others  te£ 
them.  From  old  habit,  he  cannot  break  the  connection  betvees 
words  and  things.  This  is  to  labour  under  a  great  diaadvantage  k 
his  transactions  with  men  of  the  world  i  it  is  playing  against  sharpei 
with  loaded  dice.  The  secret  of  plausibility  and  success  is  fmt-Uae 
lying.  The  advantage  which  men  of  business  have  over  the  dreamen 
and  sleep-walkers  is  not  in  knowing  the  exact  state  of  a  case,  bat  k 
telling  you  with  a  grave  face  what  it  is  not,  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
This  is  one  obvious  reason  why  students  and  book-worms  are  so  oftes 
reduced  to  their  last  legs.  Education  (which  is  a  study  and  disd- 
pline  of  abstract  truth)  is  a  diversion  to  the  instinct  of  lying  and  a  bir 
to  fortune. 

XXXIX 

Those  who  get  their  money  as  wits,  spend  it  like  fools. 

XL 

It  is  not  true  that  authors,  artists,  flee,  are  uniformly  ill-paid ;  thcr 
are  often  improvident,  and  look  upon  an  income  as  an  estate.  A 
literary  man  who  has  made  even  five  or  six  hundred  a-year  for  a 
length  of  time  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  has  none  of  it  left  (a 
tradesman  with  the  same  annual  profits  would  have  been  rich  or 
independent) ;  an  artist  who  breaks  for  ten  thousand  pounds  canooc 
surely  lament  the  want  of  patronage.  A  sieve  might  as  well  petitioB 
against  a  dry  season.  Persons  of  talent  and  reputation  do  not  make 
money,  because  they  do  not  keep  it ;  and  they  do  not  keep  it,  becaoK 
they  do  not  care  about  it  till  they  feel  the  want  of  it — and  then  As 
public  stop  payment.  The  prudent  and  careftil,  even  anK)ng  |dayers, 
lay  by  fortunes. 
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XLI 

In  general,  howerer,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  should 
grow  rich  by  a  special  Providence,  whose  first  and  last  object  is  by 
every   means  and  at  every  sacrifice  to  grow  famous.     Vanity  and 
avarice  have  different  goals  and  travel  diSerent  roads.     The  man  of 
genius  produces  that  which  others  admire :  the  man  of  business  that 
vrhich  they  will  buy.      If  the  poet  is  delighted  with  the  ideas  of 
certain  things,  the  reader  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  them 
tcx>.     The  man  of  genius  does  that  which  no  one  else  but  himself  can 
do :  the  man  of  business  gets  his  wealth  from  the  joint  mechanical 
drudgery  of  aU  whom  he  has  the  means  to  employ.     Trade  is  the 
Briareus  that  works  with  a  hundred  hands.     A  popular  author  grew 
rich,  because  he  seemed  to  have  a  hundred  hands  to  write  with :  but 
he  wanted  another  hand  to  say  to  his  well-got  gains,  *  Come,  let  me 
clutch  thee.'     Nollekens  made  a  fortune  (how  he  saved  it  we  know) 
by  having  blocks  of  marble  to  turn  into  sharp-looking  busts  (which 
required  a  capital),  and  by  hiring  a  number  of  people  to  hack  and 
hew  them  into  shape.     Sir  Joshua  made  more  money  than  West  or 
Barry,  partly  because  he  was  a  better  painter,  partly  because  gentle- 
men like  their  own  portraits  better  than  those  of  prophet  or  apostle, 
saint  or  hero.     What  the  individual  wanto,  he  will  pay  the  highest 
price  for :  what  is  done  for  the  public  the  State  must  pay  for.     How 
if  they  will  not  ?     The  historical  painter  cannot  make  them ;  and  if 
he  persists  in  the  attempt,  must  be  contented  to  ^11  a  martyr  to  it. 
It  is  some  glory  to  fail  in  great  designs ;  and  some  punishment  is  due 
to  having  rashly  or  presumptuously  embarked  in  them. 

XLII 

It  is  some  comfort  to  starve  on  a  name :  it  is  something  to  be  a 
poor  gentleman ;  and  your  man  of  letters  *  writes  himself  amugero^  in 
any  bond,  warrant,  or  quittance.'  In  fixing  on  a  profession  for  a 
child,  it  is  a  consideration  not  to  place  him  in  one  in  which  he  may 
not  be  thought  good  enough  to  sit  down  in  any  company.  Miserable 
mortals  that  we  are !  If  you  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  he  may  become 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  then  all  his  posterity  are  lords.  How  cheap 
and  yet  acceptable  a  thing  is  nobility  in  this  country !  It  does  not 
date  from  Adam  or  the  conquest.  We  need  not  laugh  at  Buona- 
parte's mushroom  peers,  who  were  something  like  Charlemagne's  or 
the  kmghts  of  King  Arthur's  round  table. 

XLIII 
We  talk  of  the  march  of  intellect,  as  if  it  only  unfolded  the 
knowledge  of  good :  the  knowledge  ofevtl^  which  communicates  with 
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twenty  times  the  raptdity^  is  nerer  once  hinted  at.  Eve's  ^iplcy  tk 
torch  of  Prometheus,  and  Pandora's  box,  are  discarded  as  ch2(&i 
&bles  by  our  wise  moderns. 

XLIV 

As  I  write  this*  I  hear  out  of  the  window  a  man  beating  his  m 
and  calling  her  names.  Is  this  what  is  meant  by  good-natiire  avi 
domestic  comfort  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  have  so  little  of  these,  orctinarih 
speaking,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  smaUest  instances  of  tfaeai; 
and  have  never  done  laudmg  ourselves  for  the  exclusive  possession  d 
them  ? 

XLV 

A  man  should  never  marry  beneath  his  own  rank  in  life — -for  k^. 
It  shews  goodness  of  heart,  but  want  of  consideration ;  and  the  very 
generosity  of  purpose  will  defeat  itself.  She  may  please  him  and  be 
every  way  quali6ed  to  make  him  happy  :  but  what  will  others  think.' 
Can  he  with  eoual  certainty  of  the  issue  introduce  her  to  his  frieok 
and  family  ?  if  not,  nothing  is  done ;  for  marriage  is  an  artifidal 
institution,  and  a  wife  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  society.  We  aie 
not  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  be  quite  free  and  unshackled  to  follow  oer 
spontaneous  impulses.  Nothing  can  reconcile  the  difficulty  bat  a 
woman's  being  a  paragon  of  wit  or  beauty ;  but  every  man  fandei 
his  Dttlcinea  a  paragon  of  wit  or  beauty.  Without  this,  he  will  only 
(with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world)  have  entailed  chagrin  and 
mortification  both  on  himself  and  her;  and  she  will  be  as  much 
excluded  firom  society  as  if  he  had  made  her  his  mistress  instead  of 
his  wife.  She  must  either  mope  at  home,  or  tie  him  to  her  apron- 
string  ;  and  he  will  drag  a  clog  and  a  load  through  life,  if  he  be  not 
saddled  with  a  scold  and  a  tyrant  to  boot. 

XL  VI 

I  believe  in  the  theoretical  benevolence,  and  practical  malignity  of 
man. 

XL  VII 

We  pity  those  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  as  if  the  worid 
was  hardly  then  awake,  and  they  were  condemned  to  feel  their  way 
and  drag  out  an  inanimate  existence  in  the  obscure  dawn  of  manners 
and  civilization :  *tue  forsooth  are  at  the  meridian,  and  the  ages  that 
are  to  foUow  are  dark  night.  But  if  there  were  any  truth  in  our 
theory,  we  should  be  as  much  behind-hand  and  objects  ^  scorn  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  as  we  have  a  fancied  advantage  over 
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those  that  have  preceded  us.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  misfortune  to  have 
lived  in  the  age  of  Raphael  or  Virgil,  it  would  be  desirable  (if  it  were 
possible)  still  to  postpone  the  period  of  our  existence  sifu  £e :  for  the 
value  of  time  must  mount  up,  as  it  proceeds,  through  the  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  degrees.  Common  sense  with  a  little 
reflection  will  teach  us,  that  one  age  is  as  good  as  another ;  that  in 
familiar  phrase  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it ;  and  that  there  is 
no  time  like  the  time  present,  whether  in  the  first,  the  tenth  or  the 
twentieth  century. 

XLVIII 

The  world  does  not  start  fair  in  the  race  of  time :  one  country 
has  run  its  course  before  another  has  set  out  or  even  been  heard  of. 
Riches,  luxury,  and  the  arts,  reach  their  utmost  height  in  one  place,  while 
the  rest  of  the  globe  is  in  a  crude  and  barbarous  state ;  decline  thence- 
forward, and  can  no  more  be  resuscitated  than  the  dead.  The  twelve 
old  Etruscan  cities  are  stone  walls,  surrounded  with  heaps  of  cinders : 
Rome  is  but  the  tomb  of  its  ancient  greatness.  Venice,  Genoa,  are 
extinct ;  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  England  has  had  her 
day.  She  may  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Gray's  Bard — *  To  triumph 
and  to  die  are  mine.'  America  is  just  setting  out  in  the  path  of 
history,  on  the  model  of  England,  without  a  language  of  its  own,  and 
vnth  a  continent  instead  of  an  island  to  run  its  career  in — ^like  a  novice 
in  the  art,  who  gets  a  larger  canvass  than  his  master  ever  had  to  cover 
ivith  his  second-hand  designs. 

XLIX 

It  was  shrewdly  observed  that  the  ruin  of  states  commences  with 
the  accumulation  of  people  in  great  cities,  which  conceal  and  foster 
▼ice  and  profligacy. 

L 

The  world,  said  a  sensible  man,  does  not  on  the  whole  grow  much 
worse,  nor  abandon  itself  to  absolute  licentiousness,  because  as  people 
have  children  growing  up,  they  do  not  wish  them  to  be  reprobates ; 
but  give  them  good  advice  and  conceal  their  failings  from  them. 
This  in  each  successive  generation  brings  morality  on  its  legs  again, 
however  sceptical  in  virtue  or  hardened  in  vice  the  old  may  become 
through  habit  or  bad  example. 

LI 

As  children  puzzle  you  by  asking  explanations  of  what  they  do  not 
understand,  many  grown  people  shine  in  company  and  triumph  over 
their  antagonists  by  dint  of  ignorance  and  conceit. 
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LII 

A  certam  bookaeller  wanted  Northcote  to  write  a  history  of  at  n 
all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  all  its  ramifications  and  coUatenI 
bearings.  It  would  have  taken  a  life  to  execute  it ;  but  the  projeca: 
thought  it  was  as  easy  to  make  the  book  as  to  draw  up  the  title-pa^ 
Some  minds  are  as  sanguine  firom  a  want  of  imagination,  as  othcn  a 
from  an  excess  of  it ;  they  see  no  difficulty  or  objection  in  the  waj  d 
what  they  undertakei  and  are  blind  to  every  thing  bat  their  on 
interest  and  wishes. 

LIII 

An  outcry  is  raised  against  the  distresses  of  literature  as  a  tax  upoa 
the  public,  and  against  the  sums  of  money  and  unrepaid  loans  vhid 
authors  borrow  of  strangers  or  friends.  It  is  not  considered  tha£  hm. 
fi[>r  authors  we  should  still  have  been  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  who 
rioted  in  the  spoil  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  swept  the  fortunes  <d 
individuals  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  into  their  pouch.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  be  alarmed  when  the  Ltterarj  Fund  has  laid  its  iroa 
grasp  on  fat  abbey  lands  and  portly  monasteries  for  the  poor  brcthrec 
of  the  Muses,  has  establishments  like  those  of  the  Franciscan  aad 
Dominican  Friars  for  its  hoary  veterans  or  tender  novices,  and  im 
laid  half  the  property  of  the  country  under  contribution.  Authors 
are  the  ideal  class  of  the  present  day,  who  supply  the  brains  of  the 
community  with  *  fancies  and  good-nights,'  as  the  priests  did  of  oU ; 
and  who  cultivating  no  goodly  vineyard  of  their  own  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  body,  are  sometimes  entided,  besides  their  pittance,  to 
ask  the  protection  of  taste  or  liberality.  After  all,  the  fiecs  of 
Parnassus  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  toll  of  Purgatory. 

LIV 

There  are  but  few  authors  who  should  marry :  they  are  aheadj 
wedded  to  their  studies  and  speculations.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  airy  regions  of  poetry  and  romance,  have  a  fanciful  and  peculiar 
standard  of  perfection  of  their  own,  to  which  realities  can  seldom 
come  up ;  and  disappointment,  indifference,  or  disgust,  is  too  often  the 
result.  Besides,  their  ideas  and  their  intercourse  with  society  make 
them  fit  for  the  highest  matches.  If  an  author,  baulked  of  the  goddess 
of  his  idolatry,  marries  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  person,  they 
have  no  language  in  common :  if  she  is  a  hlue-ttocltmg^  they  do  nothing 
but  wrangle.  Neither  have  most  writers  the  means  to  maintain  a 
wife  and  family  without  difficulty.  They  have  chosen  their  part,  the 
pursuit  of  the  intellectual  and  abstracted ;  and  should  not  attempt  to 
force  the  world  of  reality  into  a  union  with  it,  like  mixing  gold  with 
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clay.  In  this  respect,  the  Romish  priests  were  perhaps  wiser. 
*  From  crery  work  they  challenged  essoin  for  contemplation's  sake.' 
Yet  their  celibacy  was  but  a  compromise  with  their  sloth  and  supposed 
sanctity.     We  must  not  contradict  the  course  of  nature,  after  all. 

LV 

There  is  sometimes  seen  more  natural  ease  and  grace  in  a  common 
gipay-girl  than  in  an  English  court-circle.  To  demand  a  reason  why, 
is  to  ask  why  the  strolling  fortune-teller's  hair  and  eyes  are  black,  or 
her  face  oyal. 

LVI 

The  greatest  proof  of  pride  is  its  being  able  to  extinguish  enyy  and 
jealousy.     Vanity  produces  the  latter  effect  on  the  continent. 

LVII 

When  you  speak  of  the  popular  effea  and  enthusiasm  produced  by 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is  presently  objected  that 
all  this  hith  and  zeal  is  excited  by  mummery  and  superstition.  I 
am  ready  to  allow  that ;  and  when  I  find  that  truth  and  reason  have 
the  same  homage  and  reverence  paid  to  them  as  absurdity  and  false- 
hood, I  shall  think  all  the  advantages  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  The  processes  of  reason  do  not  commonly  afford  the  ele- 
ments of  passion  as  their  result ;  and  the  object  of  strong  and  even 
lofty  feeling  seems  to  appeal  rather  to  the  grossness  and  incongruity  of 
the  senses  and  imagination,  than  to  the  clear  and  dry  deductions  of 
the  understanding.  Man  has  been  truly  defined  a  reUgious  antmai; 
but  his  fiiith  and  heavenward  aspirations  cease  if  you  reduce  him  to  a 
mere  mathematical  machine.  The  glory  and  the  power  of  the  true 
religion  are  in  its  enlistmg  the  affections  of  man  along  with  the 
understanding. 

LVIII 

We  are  imposed  upon  by  the  affectation  of  grace  and  gentility  only 
till  we  see  the  reality ;  and  then  we  laugh  at  the  counterfeit,  and  are 
surprised  that  we  did  not  see  through  it  before. 

LIX 

English  women,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  look  like  dow£es  in 
Paris ;  or  exactly  as  country-women  do  m  London.  It  is  a  ruie-of- 
three  proportion.  A  French  milliner  or  servant  maid  laughs  (not 
without  reason)  at  an  English  Duchess.  The  more  our  &ir  country 
women  dress  a  la  FranfMse^  the  more  unlucky  they  seem  ;  and  the 
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more  foreign  graces  they  give  themaelvesy  the  more  awkward  tk? 
grow.  They  want  the  toumure  Fran^oise.  Oh!  how  we  fanf 
*  melted,  thawed,  and  dittoWed  into  a  dew,'  to  see  a  bnsdiiig,  rd- 
faced,  bare-necked  English  Duchess,  or  banker's  wife,  come  ints  i 
box  at  the  French  theatre,  bedizened  and  bedaubed !      My  Ladj- 

mayoress  or  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  Dowager  of ^, 

before  she  ventures  on  the  word  vulgar^  or  scorns  her  antitled  aac 
untutored  neighbours  as  beneath  her  notice,  should  go  to  see  is 
jfnglouei  four  rire !  That  is  the  looking-glass  for  upstart  wealth  and 
inflated  aristocracy. 

LX 

The  advantage  of  our  nobility  over  the  plebeian  classes  is  said  tc 
be  in  the  blood  and  in  the  breed — the  Norman  breed,  we  suppose^ 
the  high  noses  and  arched  eyebrows  date  from  the  Conquest.  Wc 
plead  guilty  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  expression — 'the 
coronet  face ' — and  bow  with  some  sort  of  pride  to  the  pride  of 
birth.  But  this  hypothesis  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  evideot 
improvement  in  the  present  generation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  b^ 
the  intermarriages  with  rich  heiresses,  or  the  beajitifiil  Pamelas  of  aa 
humbler  stock.  Crossing  the  Breed  has  done  much  good  ;  for  the 
actual  race  of  Bond-street  loungers  would  make  a  veiy  respectable 
regiment  of  grenadiers;  and  the  satire  on  Beau  Didapper,  b 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  has  lost  its  force. 

LXI 

The  tone  of  society  in  Paris  is  very  far  from  John  Bullidi.  They 
do  not  ask  what  a  man  is  worth,  or  whether  his  &ther  u  owner  of  a 
tin-mine  or  a  borough — but  what  he  has  to  say,  whether  he  is  amlabk 
and  spirUueL  In  the  case  (unless  a  marriage  is  on  the  t^^)  no  one 
inquires  whether  his  account  at  his  banker's  is  high  or  low;  or 
whether  he  has  come  in  his  carriage  or  on  foot.  An  English  soldier 
of  fortune,  or  a  great  traveller,  is  listened  to  with  some  attention  as  a 
marked  character ;  while  a  booby  lord  is  no  more  regarded  than  his 
own  footman  in  livery*  The  blank  after  a  man's  name  is  expected 
to  be  filled  up  with  talent  or  adventures,  or  he  passes  for  what  be 
really  is,  a  cypher. 

LXII 

Our  young  Englishmen  in  Paris  do  not  make  much  figure  in  die 
society  of  Frenchmen  of  education  and  spirit.  They  stumble  at  the 
threshold  in  point  of  manners,  dress,  and  converoation.  They  have 
not  only  to  learn  the  language,  but  to  un/eam  almost  every  thing  else. 
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Both  words  and  things  are  different  in  France ;  our  raw  recruits 
have  to  get  rid  of  a  host  of  prejudices,  and  they  do  it  awkwardly  and 
relactantly,  and  if  they  attempt  to  make  a  regular  stand,  are  presently 
out-TOted.  The  terms  gotbic  and  barbarous  are  talisman  to  strike 
them  dumb.  There  is,  moreorer,  a  clumsiness  in  both  their  wit  and 
advances  to  familiarity,  that  the  spiteful  brunettes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  do  not  comprehend,  and  that  subjects  them  to  constant 
sneers ;  and  every  false  step  adds  to  their  confusion  and  want  of 
confidence.  But  their  lively  antagonists  are  so  flushed  with  victory 
and  victims  to  their  loquacity  and  charms,  that  they  are  not  contented 
to  lecture  them  on  morals,  metaphysics,  sauces,  and  virtUy  but  proceed 
to  teach  them  the  true  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the  English  tongue. 
T*hu8  a  smart  French  widow  having  blundered  by  saying,  *  I  have 
never  made  a  child ; '  and  perceiving  that  it  excited  a  smile,  main- 
tained, for  three  whole  days,  against  a  large  company,  that  it  was 
better  than  saying,  *  I  never  bad  a  child.* 

LXIII 

The  Parisian  trip  (say  what  they  will)  is  not  grace.  It  is  the 
motion  of  a  puppet,  and  may  be  mimicked,  which  grace  cannot.  It 
may  be  different  from  the  high,  heavy-heeled  walk  of  the  English- 
woman. Is  it  not  equally  remote  from  the  step  (if  step  it  may  be 
called)  of  an  Andalusian  girl  ? 

LXIV 

It  has  been  often  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  What  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  man  ?  And  the  answer  may,  perhaps,  be  given 
that  be  is  tbe  only  animal  tbat  dresses.  He  is  the  only  being  who  is 
coxcomb  enough  not  to  go  out  of  the  world  naked  as  he  came  into  it ; 
that  is  ashamed  of  what  he  really  is,  and  proud  of  what  he  is  not ; 
and  that  tries  to  pass  off  an  artificial  disguise  as  himself.  We  may 
safely  extend  the  old  maxim,  and  say  that  it  is  the  tailor  that  makes 
both  the  gentleman  and  the  man.  Ftnefeatbers  makejine  birds — ^this  lie 
is  the  motto  of  the  human  mind.  Dress  a  fellow  in  sheepskin,  and  he 
is  a  clown — dress  him  in  scarlet,  and  he  is  a  gentleman.  It  is  then 
the  clothes  that  makes  all  the  difference;  and  the  moral  agent  is 
simply  the  lay-figure  to  hang  them  on.  Man,  in  short,  is  the  only 
creature  in  the  known  world,  with  whom  appearances  pass  for  realities, 
words  for  things ;  or  that  has  the  wit  to  find  out  his  own  defects, 
and  the  impudence  and  hypocrisy,  by  merely  concealing  them,  to 
persuade  himself  and  others  that  he  has  them  not.  Teniers's  monkeys, 
habited  like  monks,  may  be  thought  a  satire  on  human  nature — alas ! 
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it  18  a  piece  of  natural  history.  The  monlu  are  the  larger  and  aoct 
solemn  species,  to  be  sure.  Swift  has  taken  a  good  bird's-eye  ▼iev  d 
man's  nature,  by  abstracting  the  habitual  notions  of  size,  and  loobas 
at  it  in  great  or  in  little :  would  that  some  one  had  the  boldness  aac 
the  art  to  do  a  similar  service,  by  strippbg  off  the  coat  from  his  fasck, 
the  yizor  from  his  thoughts,  or  by  dressing  up  some  other  creasn 
in  similar  mummery !  It  is  not  his  body  alone  that  he  tampers  vitl, 
and  metamorphoses  so  successftdly ;  he  tricks  out  his  mind  and  kkl 
in  borrowed  finery,  and  in  the  admired  costume  of  gravity  ad 
imposture.  If  he  has  a  desire  to  commit  a  base  or  cmel  aoin 
without  remorse  and  with  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  he  has  oclj 
to  throw  the  cloak  of  religion  over  it,  and  invoke  Heaven  to  set  ki 
seal  on  a  massacre  or  a  robbery.  At  one  time  dirt,  at  anotba 
indecency,  at  another  rapine,  at  a  fourth  rancorous  malignity,  ii 
decked  out  and  accredited  in  the  garb  of  sanctity.  The  instant  tfaac 
is  a  flaw,  a  *  damned  spot '  to  be  concealed,  it  is  glossed  over  with  a 
doubtful  name.  Again,  we  dress  up  our  enemies  in  nicknamet,  sad 
they  march  to  the  suke  as  assuredly  as  in  /ai  Bemtot.  The  words 
Heretic  or  Papist,  Jew  or  Infidel,  kbelled  on  those  who  differ  from 
us,  stand  us  in  lieu  of  sense  or  decency.  If  a  man  be  mean,  he  sees 
up  for  economy ;  if  selfish,  he  pretends  to  be  prudent ;  if  harsh, 
firm ;  and  so  on.  What  enormities,  what  follies  are  not  ondertafces 
for  the  love  of  glory  ? — and  the  worst  of  all,  are  said  to  be  for  the 
glory  of  God !  Strange,  that  a  reptile  should  wish  to  be  thought  sn 
angel ;  or  that  he  should  not  be  content  to  writhe  and  grovel  in  his 
native  earth,  without  aspiring  to  the  skies !  It  is  from  the  love  of 
dress  and  finery.  He  is  the  Chimney-sweeper  on  Mav-;day  all  the 
year  round :  the  soot  peeps  through  the  rags  and  tinse^  and  ail  the 
flowers  of  sentiment ! 

LXV 

The  meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  man  is  the  only  hypocrite  in  the 
creation ;  or  that  he  is  composed  of  two  natures,  the  uUai  and  the 
physical^  the  one  of  which  he  is  always  trying  to  keep  a  secret  froiQ 
the  other.     He  is  the  Centaur  not  fabulous. 

LXVI 
A  person  who  is  full  of  secrets  is  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  both. 

LXVII 

The  error  of  Mandeville,  as  well  as  of  those  opposed  to  him,  is  in 
concluding  that  man  is  a  simple  and  not  a  compound  being.  The 
schoolmen  and  divines  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  gross  and  material 
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part  of  his  Dature  is  a  foreign  admixturei  distinct  from  and  unworthy 
of  the  man  himself.  The  misanthropes  and  sceptics,  on  the  other 
handy  maintain  the/alsity  of  all  human  virtues^  and  that  all  that  is  not 
sensual  and  selfish  is  a  mere  theatrical  deception.  But  in  order  that 
man  should  be  a  wholly  and  incorrigibly  selfish  being,  he  should  be 
shut  up  like  an  oyster  in  its  shell,  without  any  possible  conception  of 
\(rhat  passes  beyond  the  wall  of  his  senses ;  and  lYit  feelers  of  his  mind 
should  not  extend  their  ramifications  under  any  circumstance  or  in 
any  manner,  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others.  Shakspeare 
has  expressed  the  matter  better  than  the  pedants  on  either  side,  who 
Mrish  unreasonably  to  exalt  or  degrade  human  nature. — <  The  web  of 
our  liyes  is  as  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues 
ivould  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not,  and  our  vices  would 
despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.' 

LXVIII 

People  cry  out  against  the  preposterous  absurdity  of  such  represen- 
tations as  the  German  inventions  of  the  DeviPs  Elixir  and  the  Bottle 
Imp.  Is  it  then  a  fiction  that  we  see  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  a  palpable 
reality  that  takes  place  every  day  and  hour  ?  Who  is  there  that  is 
not  haunted  by  some  heated  phantom  of  his  brain,  some  wizard  spell, 
that  clings  to  him  in  spite  of  his  will,  and  hurries  him  on  to  absurdity 
or  ruin  \  There  is  no  machinery  or  phantasmagoria  of  a  melo-drame, 
more  extravagant  than  the  workings  of  the  passions.  Mr.  Farley  may 
do  his  worst  with  scaly  forms,  with  flames,  and  dragon's  wings :  but 
after  all,  the  true  demon  is  within  us.  How  many,  whose  senses  are 
shocked  at  the  outward  spectacle,  and  who  turn  away  startled  or 
disgusted  might  say,  pointing  to  their  bosoms,  *  The  moral  is  here  ! ' 

LXIX 

Mr.  L asked  Sir  Thomas who  had  been  intimate  with 

the  Prince,  if  it  was  true  that  he  was  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  he  was 

generally  represented  ?     Sir  Thomas made  answer,  that  it  was 

certainly  true  that  the  Prince  was  a  very  fine  gentleman  indeed :  '  but,' 
added  he,  *  if  I  am  to  speak  my  mind,  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever 
saw,  was  Sadi  Baba,  the  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  from  the 
Usbek  Tartars.' 

LXX 

*  Man  is  in  no  haste  to  be  venerable.'  At  present,  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  no  occasion  to  become  so.  People  die  as  usual ;  but  it  is 
not  the  fashion  to  grow  old.  Formerly,  men  subsided  and  settled 
down  into  a  respectable  old  age  at  forty,  as  they  did  into  a  bob-wig, 
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and  a  browo  coat  aad  waistcoat  of  a  certain  cut*  The  father  of  a 
family  no  longer  pretended  to  pass  for  a  gay  yoong  fellow,  afto  k 
had  children  grown  up ;  and  women  dwindled,  by  regular  and  viOae 
gradations,  into  mothers  and  grandmothers,  transferring  their  cfaa» 
and  pretensions  to  a  blooming  posterity ;  but  these  things  are  vsm 
thought  of  now-a-days.  A  matron  ot  sixty  flaunts  it  in  '  L*a  BcSe 
Astemblee's  dresses  for  May:'  and  certainly  M.  Stnkz  nerc 
inquires  into  the  grand  climacteric  of  his  customers.  Oreas  Icfdi 
all  ages  as  well  as  all  ranks. 
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Tke  Monthly  Msgafuru,']  [Ngvewiher^  iS;a 

*  Our  withen  are  nn wrung.' 

Editors  are  (to  use  an  approved  Scotch  phrase — for  what  that  k 
Scotch  is  not  approved?)  a  *sort  of  tittle'tatde*- — difficult  to  6al 
with,  dangerous  to  discuss.  '  A  capital  subject  for  an  article,  great 
scope,  complete  novelty,  and  ground  never  touched  upon !  '  Ven 
true ;  for  what  Editor  would  insert  an  article  against  hinadf: 
Certainly  none  that  did  not  feel  himself  free  from  and  superior  to  tk 
common  foibles  of  his  tribe.  What  might,  therefore,  be  taken  fx 
a  satire  in  manuscript,  turns  to  a  compliment  in  print— the  exceptios 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  proves  the  rule — an  inference  we  have 
endeavoured  to  express  in  our  motto. 

With  one  exception,  then.  Editors  in  general  partake  of  the  osoal 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  of  persons  placed  in  high  and  honorary 
situations.  Like  other  individuals  raised  to  authority,  they  are  chosea 
to  fill  a  certain  post  for  qualities  useful  or  ornamental  to  the  reaSt^ 
fiuhUc ;  but  they  soon  fancy  that  the  situation  has  been  invented  ftff 
their  own  honour  and  profit,  and  sink  the  use  in  the  abuse.  Kiop 
are  not  the  only  servants  of  the  public  who  imagine  that  they  are  the 
state.  Editors  are  but  men,  and  easily  '  lay  the  flattering  unctioD  to 
their  souls '  that  they  are  the  Magazine,  the  Newspaper,  or  the  Rerieir 
they  conduct.  They  have  got  a  little  power  in  their  hands,  and  they 
wish  to  employ  that  power  (as  all  power  is  employed)  to  increase  the 
sense  of  self-importance;  they  borrow  a  certain  dignity  from  their 
situation  as  arbiters  and  judges  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  they  are 
determined  to  keep  it  to  the  detriment  of  their  employers  and  of  every 
one  else.  They  are  dreadfiilly  afraid  there  should  be  any  thing 
behind  the  Editor's  chair,  greater  than  the  Editor's  chair.  That  is 
a  scandal  to  be  prevented  at  all  risks.  The  publicatt<m  they  are 
entrusted  with  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  town,  they 
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conyerty  in  theory  and  practice^  into  a  stalking  horse  of  their  own 
vanity,  whims,  and  prejudices.  They  cannot  write  a  whole  work 
themselyeSy  but  they  take  care  that  the  whole  is  such  as  they  might 
have  written :  it  is  to  haye  the  Editor's  mark,  like  the  broad  R,  on 
every  page,  or  the  N.  N.  at  the  Tuilleries ;  it  is  to  bear  the  same 
image  and  superscription-^^rery  line  is  to  be  upon  oath :  nothmg  is 
to  be  differently  conceived  or  better  expressed  than  the  Editor  could 
haye  done  it.  The  whole  begins  in  vanity,  and  ends  too  often  in 
dulness  and  insipidity. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  persuade  an  Editor  that  he  is  nobody. 
A.8  Mr.  Home  Tooke  said,  on  his  trial  for  a  libel  before  Lord 
Kenyon,  ^  There  are  two  parties  in  this  cause — myself  and  the  jury ; 
the  judge  and  the  crier  of  the  court  attend  in  their  respective  places :  * 
so  in  every  periodical  miscellany,  there  are  two  essential  parties — the 
writers  and  the  public ;  the  Editor  and  the  printer*8-dcvil  are  merely 
the  mechanical  instruments  to  bring  them  together.  There  is  a  secret 
consciousness  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  Conductor  of  the  Literary 
Diligence,  that  his  place  is  one  for  shew  and  form  rather  than  use ; 
and  as  he  cannot  maintain  his  pretended  superiority  by  what  he  does 
himself,  he  thinks  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  hindering  others  from 
doing  their  best.  The  *  dog-in-the-manger '  principle  comes  into  full 
play.  If  an  article  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  is  one  of  no  mark 
or  likelihood,  it  goes  in ;  there  is  no  offence  in  it.  If  it  is  likely  to 
strike,  to  draw  attention,  to  make  a  noise,  then  every  syllable  is 
scanned,  every  objection  is  weighed :  if  grave,  it  is  too  grave ;  if 
witty,  it  is  too  witty.  One  way  or  other,  it  might  be  better ;  and 
while  this  nice  point  is  pending,  it  gives  place,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  something  that  there  is  no  question  about. 

The  responsibility,  the  delicacy,  the  nervous  apprehension  of  the 
Editor,  naturally  increase  with  the  probable  effect  and  popularity  of 
the  contributions  on  which  he  has  to  pass  judgment ;  and  the  nearer 
an  effusion  approaches  to  perfection,  the  more  fatal  is  a  single  flaw,  or 
its  falling  short  of  that  superhuman  standard  by  a  hairVbreadth  differ- 
ence, to  its  final  reception.     If  people  are  likely  to  ask,  *  Who  wrote 

a  certain  paper  in  the  last  number  of ? '  the  Editor  is  bound,  as 

a  point  of  honour,  to  baulk  that  impertinent  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  He  would  have  it  understood  that  all  the  articles  are 
equally  good,  and  may  be  equally  his  own.  If  he  inserts  a  paper  of 
more  than  the  allowed  average  merit,  his  next  care  is  to  spoil  by 
revising  it.  The  sring,  with  the  honey,  is  sure  to  be  left  out.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  pleased  you  in  the  writing,  you  look  in  vain 
for  it  in  the  proof.  What  might  electrify  the  reader,  startles  the 
Editor.     With  a  paternal  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  he 
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takes  care  that  thdr  tastes  should  not  be  pampered,  and  their  ezpem- 
tioQS  raised  too  high,  by  a  succession  of  fine  passages,  of  which  k  s 
impossible  to  continue  a  supply.  He  interposes  between  the  tarn, 
and  their  vicious  appetite  for  the  piquant  and  high-seasoned,  as  in 
forbid  children  to  mdulge  in  sweetmeats.  The  trite  and  siiperict^ 
are  always  to  be  had  to  order^  and  present  a  beautiful  unifonnitj  f 
appearance.  There  is  no  unexpected  relief,  no  unwelcome  inequafior 
of  style,  to  disorder  the  nerves  or  perplex  the  underwranding :  tbe 
reader  may  read,  and  smile,  and  sleep,  without  meeting  a  single  ida 
to  break  his  repose  1 

Some  Editors,  moreover,  have  a  way  of  altering  the  first  paragia^: 
they  have  then  exercised  their  privileges,  and  let  you  alone  for  die 
rest  of  the  chapter.  This  is  like  paying  <a  pepper-com  rent,'  or 
making  one's  bow  on  entering  a  room:  it  is  being  let  off*  cheap. 
Others  add  a  pointless  conclusion  of  their  own  :  it  is  tike  signing  ther 
names  to  the  article.  Some  have  a  passion  for  sticking  in  the  word 
however  at  every  opportunity,  in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
stvle ;  and  others  are  contented  and  take  great  pains  (with  Lindky 
Murray's  Grammar  lying  open  before  them)  to  alter  <  if  it  c/ '  into  '^ 
it  beJ^  An  Editor  abhors  an  ellipsis.  If  you  fling  your  thoughts  xDtD 
continued  passages,  they  set  to  work  to  cut  them  up  into  short  para- 
graphs :  if  you  make  frequent  breaks,  they  turn  the  ubles  on  you  tfai! 
way,  and  throw  the  whole  composition  into  masses.  Any  thing  tc 
preserve  the  form  and  appearance  of  power,  to  make  the  work  thdr 
own  by  mental  stratagem,  to  stamp  it  by  some  fiction  of  criticism  widi 
their  personal  identity,  to  enable  them  to  run  away  with  the  credit, 
and  look  upon  themselves  as  the  master-spirits  of  the  work  and  of  the 
age  1  If  there  is  any  point  they  do  not  understand,  they  are  sure  to 
meddle  with  it,  and  mar  the  sense ;  for  it  piques  their  self-love,  and 
they  think  they  are  bound  ex-offido  to  know  better  than  the  writer. 
Thus  they  substitute  (at  a  venture,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  ahering) 
one  epithet  for  another,  when  perhaps  the  same  word  has  occorrol 
just  before,  and  produces  a  cruel  tautology,  never  considering  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  compare  the  context  and  vary  thit 
phraseology. 

Editors  have  no  misplaced  confidence  in  the  powers  of  their  con- 
tributors :  they  think  by  the  supposition  they  must  be  in  the  right 
from  a  single  supercilious  glance, — and  you  in  the  wrong,  after  poring 
over  a  subject  for  a  month.  There  are  Editors  who,  if  you  insert  the 
name  of  a  popukr  actor  or  artist,  strike  it  out,  and,  in  virtue  of  thdr 
authority,  insert  a  fiivourite  of  their  own, — as  a  dexterous  attorney 
substitutes  the  name  of  a  friend  in  a  will.  Some  Editors  will  let  you 
praise  nobody  \  others  will  let  you  blame  nobody.     The  first  exdtes 
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their  jealousy  of  contemporary  merit ;  the  last  excites  their  fears,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  make  enemies.  Some  insist  upon  giving  no 
opinion  at  all,  and  observe  an  unarmed  neutraUty  as  to  all  parties  and 
persons ; — it  is  no  wonder  the  world  think  very  little  of  them  in  return. 
Some  Editors  stand  upon  their  characters  for  this ;  others  for  that. 
Some  pique  themselves  upon  being  genteel  and  well-dressed ;  others 
on  being  moral  and  immaculate,  and  do  not  perceive  that  the  public 
never  trouble  their  heads  about  the  matter.  We  only  know  one 
Editor  who  openly  discards  all  regard  to  character  and  decency,  and 
who  thrives  by  the  dissolution  of  partnership,  if  indeed  the  articles 
were  ever  drawn  up.  We  shall  not  mention  names,  as  we  would  not 
advertise  a  work  that  <  ought  to  lie  on  no  gentleman's  table.'  Some 
Editors  drink  tea  with  a  set  of  blue  stockings  and  literary  ladies :  not 
a  whisper,  not  a  breath  that  might  blow  away  those  fine  cobwebs  of 
the  brain — 

*  More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin ; 
Nor  those  fine  threads  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  flee  !  * 

Others  dine  with  Lords  and  Academicians — for  God's  sake,  take 
care  what  you  say !  Would  you  strip  the  Editor's  mantel-piece  of 
the  cards  of  invitation  that  adorn  it  to  select  parties  for  the  next  six 
months  ?  An  Editor  takes  a  turn  in  St.  James's-street,  and  is  con- 
gratulated by  the  successive  literary  or  political  groups  on  all  he  does 
not  write ;  and  when  the  mistake  is  found  out,  the  true  Simon  Pure 
is  dismissed.  We  have  heard  that  it  was  well  said  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  leading  journal,  that  he  would  take  good  care  never  to  write  a 
line  in  his  own  paper,  as  he  had  conflicting  interests  enough  to  manage, 
without  adding  literary  jealousies  to  the  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  good-natured  and.  warm-hearted  individual  declared,  *  he  would 
never  have  another  man  of  talents  for  an  Editor '  (the  Editor,  in  this 
case,  is  to  the  proprietor  as  the  author  to  the  Editor),  'for  he  was 
tired  of  having  their  good  things  thrust  in  his  teeth.'  Some  Editors 
are  scrubs,  mere  drudges,  newspaper-pufiPs :  others  are  bullies  or 
quacks :  others  are  nothing  at  all — they  have  the  name,  and  receive 
a  salary  for  it !  A  literary  sinecure  is  at  once  lucrative  and  highly 
respectable.  At  Lord's-Ground  there  are  some  old  hands  that  are 
famous  for  *  blocking  out  and  staying  m : '  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
our  literary  veterans  had  taken  a  lesson  firom  their  youthful  exercises 
at  Harrow  or  Eton. 

All  this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  worst  is,  that  Editors,  besides  their 
own  filings,  have  friends  who  aggravate  and  take  advantage  of  them. 
These  self-styled  friends  are  the  night-shade  and  hemlock  clingmg  to 
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the  worky  preTendng  its  growth  and  circoktioDy  and  droppii^  s 
tluinberoiu  poisoo  from  its  jaundiced  leaves*  They  form  a  eorkt, 
aa  opake  mass  round  the  Editor,  and  persuade  him  that  they  are  tk 
support,  the  prop,  and  pillar  of  his  reputation.  They  gee  hetvn 
him  and  the  public,  and  shut  out  the  light,  and  aet  aside  comsuc- 
seoae.  They  pretend  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  some  estaUi^ei 
organ  of  opinion,  while  all  they  want  is  to  make  it  the  organ  of  dxr 
dogmas,  prejudices,  or  party.  They  want  to  be  the  Magazine  or  tk 
Review — to  wield  that  power  coTertly,  to  warp  that  inflnence  to  ther 
own  purposes*  If  they  cannot  do  this  they  care  not  if  it  dnki  a 
swims.  They  prejudge  every  question — fly-blow  every  writer  yfbo  s 
not  of  their  own  set.     A  friend  of  theirs  luu  three  articles  in  the  he 

number  of ;  they  strain  every  nerve  and  make  pressing  instascef 

to  throw  a  slur  on  a  popular  contribution  by  another  hand,  in  onkr 
that  he  may  write  a  fourth  in  the  next  number.  The  short  anidR 
which  are  read  by  the  vulgar,  are  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the 
long  ones,  which  are  read  by  nobody  but  the  writers  and  their  fneods. 
If  an  opinion  is  expressed  contrary  to  the  shibboleth  of  the  party,  h 
is  represented  as  an  outrage  on  decency  and  public  opinion,  whec  i: 
truth  the  public  are  delighted  with  the  candour  and  boldness  displayed. 
They  would  convert  the  most  valuable  and  spirited  journal  into  a  dd 
pamphleteer,  stuffed  with  their  own  lucubrations  on  certain  hesry 
topics.  The  self-importance  of  these  people  is  in  proportion  to  tbor 
insignificance ;  and  what  they  cannot  do  by  an  appeal  to  argument  or 
sound  policy,  they  eflect  by  importunity  and  insinuation.  They  keep 
the  Editor  in  continual  alarm  as  to  what  will  be  said  of  him  by  d^ 
puUic,  when  in  fact  the  public  will  think  (in  nine  cases  out  of  tec) 
just  what  he  tells  them. 

These  people  create  much  of  the  mischief.  An  Editor  shodi 
have  no  friends — ^his  only  prompter  should  be  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  work  that  sell.  It  is  superfluous  to  strike  off  a  large  impression 
of  a  work  for  those  few  squeamish  persons  who  prefer  lead  to  dnsel. 
Principle  and  good  manners  are  barriers  that  are,  in  our  estunatci 
inviolable :  the  rest  is  open  to  popular  suffrage,  and  is  not  to  be  pre- 
judged by  a  coterie  with  closed  doors.  Another  difficulty  lies  here. 
An  Editor  should,  in  one  sense,  be  a  respectable  man — a  distinguished 
character ;  otherwise,  he  cannot  lend  his  name  and  sanction  to  the 
work.  The  conductor  of  a  periodical  publication  which  is  to  circs- 
late  widely  ajid  give  the  tone  to  taste  and  opinion,  ought  to  be  of  high 
standing,  should  have  connections  with  society,  should  belong  to  some 
literary  institution,  should  be  courted  by  the  great,  be  run  after  by  the 
obscure.  But  '  here 's  the  rub ' — that  one  so  graced  and  gifted  can 
neither  have  his  time  nor  his  thoughts  to  himself.     Our  obligatiocs 
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are  mutual ;  and  those  who  owe  much  to  others,  become  the  slaves  of 
their  good  opinion  and  good  word.  He  who  dines  out  loses  his  free 
agency.  He  may  improve  in  politeness ;  he  falls  off  in  the  pith  and 
pungency  of  his  style.  A  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  son  of  the  Muses : 
— can  the  critic  do  otherwise  than  praise  it  ?  A  tragedy  is  brought 
out  by  a  noble  friend  and  patron : — the  severe  rules  of  the  drama 
must  yield  in  some  measure  to  the  amenities  of  private  life.  On  tlie 
contrary,  Mr.  ■  is  a  garretteer — a  person  that  nobody  knows ;  his 
work  has  nothing  but  the  eanUnts  to  recommend  it;  it  sinks  into 
obscurity,  or  addresses  itself  to  the  canaille.  An  Editor,  then,  should 
be  an  abstraction — a  being  in  the  clouds — a  mind  without  a  body — 
reason  without  passion. But  where  find  such  a  one  ? 
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TJke  Monthly  Magasatu,]  [March^  1 8  3 1 . 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human 
life,  when,  if  we  examine  its  smallest  details,  they  present  a  world  by 
themselves.  The  most  trifling  objects,  retraced  with  the  eye  of 
memory,  assume  the  vividness,  the  delicacy,  and  importance  of 
insects  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass.  There  is  no  end  of  the 
brilliancy  or  the  variety.  The  habitual  feeling  of  the  love  of  life 
may  be  compared  to  'one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  which,  if 
analysed,  breaks  into  a  thousand  shining  fragments.  Ask  the 
sum-total  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  we  are  puzzled  with  the 
length  of  the  account,  and  the  multiplicity  of  items  in  it :  take  any 
one  of  them  apart,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  matter  for  reflection  will 
be  found  in  it !  As  I  write  this,  the  Letter-BeU  passes :  it  has  a 
lively,  pleasant  sound  with  it,  and  not  only  fills  the  street  with  its 
importunate  clamour,  but  rings  clear  through  the  length  of  many 
half-forgotten  years.  It  strikes  upon  the  ear,  it  vibrates  to  the  brain, 
it  wakes  me  from  the  dream  of  time,  it  flings  me  back  upon  my  first 
entrance  into  life,  the  period  of  my  first  coming  up  to  town,  when 
all  around  was  strange,  uncertain,  adverse — ^a  hubbub  of  confused 
noises,  a  chaos  of  shifting  objects — and  when  this  sound  alone, 
startling  me  with  the  recollection  of  a  letter  I  had  to  send  to  the 
friends  I  had  lately  left,  brought  me  as  it  were  to  myself,  made  me 
feel  that  I  had  links  still  connecting  me  with  the  universe,  and  gave 
me  hope  and  patience  to  persevere.  At  that  loud-tinkling,  inter- 
rupted sound  (now  and  then),  the  long  line  of  blue  hills  near  the 
place  where  I  was  brought  up  waves  in  the  horizon,  a  golden  sunset 
hovers  over  them,  the  dwarf-oaks  rustle  their  red  leaves  in  the  evening- 
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breeze,  and  the  road  from to ,  by  which  I  first  set  om  a 

my  journey  through  lifci  stares  me  in  the  face  as  plaio,  but  from  tis 
and  change  not  less  visionary  and  mysterious,  than  the  ptctnmc 
the  Pilgrim*!  Progress,  I  should  notice,  that  at  this  time  the  fi^ 
of  the  French  Revolution  circled  my  head  like  a  glory,  thoefi 
dabbled  with  drops  of  crimson  gore:  I  walked  comforttUe  mi 
cheerful  by  its  side — 

*  And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Was  on  my  way  attended!* 

It  rose  then  in  the  east :  it  has  again  risen  in  the  west.  Two  sbb 
in  one  day,  two  triumphs  of  liberl^  in  one  age,  is  a  miracle  which  I 
hope  the  Laureate  will  hail  in  appropriate  verse.  Or  may  not  Mr. 
Wordsworth  give  a  different  turn  to  the  fine  passage,  beginning — 

*  What,  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright. 
Be  now  for  ever  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  gloiy  in  the  grass,  of  splendour  in  the  flower  ? ' 

For  is  it  not  brought  back,  '  like  mom  risen  on  fOAA-rngbi  * ;  and  msj 
he  not  yet  greet  the  yellow  light  shining  on  the  evening  bank  ^nsk 
eves  of  youth,  of  genius,  and  freedom,  as  of  yore ^  No,  never! 
But  what  would  not  these  persons  give  for  the  unbroken  integrity  of 
their  early  opinions — for  one  unshackled,  uncontaminated  strain— ooe 
lo  ptean  to  Liberty — one  burst  of  indignation  against  tyrants  and 
sycophants,  who  subject  other  countries  to  slavery  by  force,  and 
prepare  their  own  for  it  by  servile  sophistry,  as  we  see  the  hn^ 
serpent  lick  over  its  trembling,  helpless  viaim  with  its  slime  anJ 
poison,  before  it  devours  it !  On  every  sunza  so  penned  should  be 
written  the  word  Recreant!  Every  uunt,  every  reproach^  eiery 
note  of  exultation  at  restored  light  and  freedom,  would  recal  to  then 
how  their  hearts  failed  them  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  DeatL 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  him — the  sleep-walker,  the  dreamer,  the 
sophist,  the  word-hunter,  the  craver  after  sympathy,  but  still  vulner- 
able to  truth,  accessible  to  opinion,  because  not  sordid  or  mechanical  I 
The  Bourbons  being  no  longer  tied  about  his  neck,  he  may  perhap 
recover  his  original  liberty  of  speculating ;  so  that  we  may  apply  to 
him  the  lines  about  his  own  jincteni  Mariner — 

<  And  from  his  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea." 

This  is  the  reason  I  can  write  an  article  on  the  Letter  BeUf  and  other 
such  subjects ;  I  have  never  given  the  lie  to  my  own  soul.     If  I 
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have  felt  any  impression  oncei  I  feel  it  more  strongly  a  second  time ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  revile  or  discard  my  best  thoughts.  There 
18  at  least  a  thorough  keeping  in  what  I  write — not  a  line  that  betrays 
a  principle  or  disguises  a  feeling.  If  my  wealth  is  small,  it  all  goes 
to  enrich  the  same  heap;  and  trifles  in  this  way  accumulate  to  a 
tolerable  sum.  Or  if  the  Letter-Bell  does  not  lead  me  a  dance  into 
the  country,  it  fixes  me  in  the  thick  of  my  town  recollections,  I 
know  not  how  long  ago.  It  was  a  kind  of  alarm  to  break  off  from 
my  work  when  there  happened  to  be  company  to  dinner  or  when  I 
-was  going  to  the  play.  That  was  going  to  die  play,  indeed,  when 
I  went  twice  a  year,  and  had  not  been  more  than  half  a  dozen  times 
in  my  life.  Even  the  idea  that  any  one  else  in  the  house  was  going, 
was  a  sort  of  reflected  enjoyment,  and  conjured  up  a  lively  anticipa- 

.tion  of  the  scene.     I  remember  a  Miss  D ,  a  maiden  lady  from 

Wales  (who  in  her  youth  was  to  have  been  married  to  an  earl), 
tantalised  me  greatly  in  this  way,  by  talking  all  day  of  going  to  see 
Mrs.  Siddons'  <  airs  and  graces '  at  night  in  some  favourite  part ;  and 
when  the  Letter-Bell  announced  that  the  time  was  approaching,  and 
its  last  receding  sound  lingered  on  the  ear,  or  was  lost  in  silence,  how 
anxious  and  uneasy  I  became,  lest  she  and  her  companion  should 
not  be  in  time  to  get  good  places — lest  the  curtain  should  draw  up 
before  they  arrived — ^and.  lest  I  should  lose  one  line  or  look  in  the 
intelligent  report  which  I  should  hear  the  next  morning!      The 
punctuating  oi  time  at  that  early  period — every  thing  that  gives  it  an 
arriculate  voice — seems  of  the  utmost  consequence ;    for  we  do  not 
know  what  scenes  in  the  ideal  world  may  run  out  of  them :  a  world 
of  interest  may  hang  upon  every  instant,  and  we  can  hardly  sustain 
the  weight  of  future  years  which  are  contained  in  embryo  in  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  passing  events.     How  often  have  I  put  off 
writing  a  letter  till  it  was  too  late !     How  often  had  to  run  after  the 
postman  with  it — ^now  missing,  now  recovering  the  sound  of  his  bell 
— breathless,  angry  with  myself — then  hearing  the  welcome  sound 
come  full  round  a  corner — and  seeing  the  scarlet  costume  which  set 
all  my  fears  and  self-reproaches  at  rest !     I  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  repented  giving  a  letter  to  the  postman,  or  wishing  to  retrieve  it 
after  he  had  once  deposited  it  in  his  bag.     What  I  have  once  set 
my  hand  to,  I  take  the  consequences  of,  and  have  been  always 
pretty  much  of  the  same  humour  in  this  respect.     I  am  not  like  the 
person  who,  having  sent  off  a  letter  to  his  mistress,  who  resided  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  the  country,  and  disapproving,  on 
second  thoughts,  of  some  expressions  contained  in  it,  took  a  post- 
chaise  and  four  to  follow  and  intercept  it  the  next  morning.     At 
other  times,  I  have  sat  and  watched  the  decaying  embers  in  a  little 
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hack  painting-room  (just  as  the  wintry  day  declined),  and  brooded 
over  the  half-finished  copy  of  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  landscape  bf 
Vangoyen,  placing  it  where  it  might  catch  a  dim  gleam  of  1^ 
from  the  fire ;  while  the  Letter- Bell  was  the  only  sound  that  drev 
my  thoughts  to  the  world  without,  and  reminded  me  that  I  bad  a 
usk  to  perform  in  it.    As  to  that  landscape,  methinks  I  see  it  nov— 

'  The  slow  cana),  the  yellow-blossomed  vale. 
The  wlUow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail/ 

There  was  a  windmill,  too,  with  a  poor  low  clay>baik  cotca^ 
beside  it : — how  delighted  I  was  when  I  had  made  the  trcmult^ 
undulating  reflection  in  the  water,  and  saw  the  dull  canTaa  beoo@e 
a  lucid  mirror  of  the  commonest  features  of  nature!  Certainty, 
painting  gives  one  a  strong  interest  in  nature  and  humanity  (it  is  dgc 
the  dandy  school  of  morals  or  sentiment  )- 


*  While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  p< 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things/ 


Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  a  painter's  life  (if  we  must  tell  <tbe 
secrets  of  the  prison-house')  in  which  he  has  more  enjoyment  of 
himself  and  his  art,  than  that  in  which  after  his  work  is  orer,  and 
with  furtive,  sidelong  glances  at  what  he  has  done,  he  is  employed  in 
washing  his  brushes  and  cleaning  his  pallet  for  the  day.  Afterwards, 
when  he  gets  a  servant  in  livery  to  do  this  for  him,  he  may  hare 
other  and  more  ostensible  sources  of  satisfaction — greater  splcndaer, 
wealth,  or  fame ;  but  he  will  not  be  so  wholly  in  his  art,  nor  viH 
his  art  have  such  a  hold  on  him  as  when  he  was  too  poor  to  transfo 
its  meanest  drudgery  to  others — too  humble  to  despise  aught  that  had 
to  do  with  the  object  of  his  glory  and  his  pride,  with  that  on  which 
all  his  projects  of  ambition  or  pleasure  were  founded.  *  Entire 
affection  scometh  nicer  hands.'  When  the  professor  is  above  this 
mechanical  part  of  his  business,  it  may  have  become  a  staltu^-hortt 
to  other  worldly  schemes,  but  is  no  longer  his  hohhy-horse  and  the 
delight  of  his'  inmost  thought 


'  His  shame  in  crowds,  his  solitary  pride  !  ^ 

I  used  sometimes  to  hurry  through  this  part  of  my  occupation,  while 
the  Letter-Bell  (which  was  my  dinner-bell)  summoned  me  to  the 
fraternal  board,  where  youth  and  hope 

'  Made  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite 
And  health  on  both — * 
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or  oftener  I  put  it  off  till  after  dinner,  that  I  might  loiter  longer  and 
with  more  luxurious  indolence  over  it,  and  connect  it  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  next  day's  labours. 

The  dustman's-bell,  with  its  heayy,  monotonous  noise,  and  the 
brisk,  liyely  tinkle  of  the  muffin-bell,  have  something  in  them,  but 
not  much.  They  will  bear  dilating  upon  with  the  utmost  licence  of 
inventive  prose.  All  things  are  not  alike  conductors  to  the  imagina- 
tion. A  learned  Scotch  professor  found  fault  with  an  ingenious 
friend  and  arch-critic  for  cultivating  a  rookery  on  his  grounds:  the 
professor  declared  ^he  would  as  soon  think  of  encouraging  ^froggery^ 
This  was  barbarous  as  it  was  senseless.  Strange,  that  a  country  that 
has  produced  the  Scotch  novels  and  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  should 
-want  sentiment ! 

The  postman's  double  knock  at  the  door  the  next  morning  is 

<  more  germain  to  the  matter.'     How  that  knock  often  goes  to  the 

heart !     We  distinguish  to  a  nicety  the  arrival  of  the  Two-penny  or 

the  General  Post.     The  summons  of  the  latter  is  louder  and  heavier, 

as  bringing  news  from  a  greater  distance,  and  as,  the  longer  it  has 

been  delayed,  fraught  with  a  deeper  interest.     We  catch  the  sound 

of  what  is  to  be  paid— eight-pence,  nine-pence,  a  shilling — and  our 

hopes  generally  rise  with  the  postage.     How  we  are  provoked  at  the 

delay  in  getting  change — at  the  servant  who  does  not  hear  the  door ! 

Then  if  the  postman  passes,  and  we  do  not  hear  the  expected  knock, 

what  a  pang  is  there !    It  is  like  the  silence  of  death — of  hope !    We 

think  he  does   it  on  purpose,  and  enjoys  all  the  misery  of  our 

suspense.     I  have  sometimes  walked  out  to  see  the  Mail-Coach  pass, 

by  which  I  had  sent  a  letter,  or  to  meet  it  when  I  expected  one. 

I  never  see  a  Mail-Coach,  for  this  reason,  but  I  look  at  it  as  the 

bearer  of  glad  tidings — the  messenger  of  fate.     I  have  reason  to  say 

so.     The  finest  sight  in  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  Mail-Coaches 

setting  off  from  Piccadilly.     The  horses  paw  the  ground,  and  are 

impatient  to  be  gone,  as  if  conscious  of  the  precious  burden  they 

convey.     There  is  a  peculiar  secresy  and  despatch,  significant  and 

fiill  (^  meaning,  in  all  the  proceedings  concerning  them.     Even  the 

outside  passengers  have  an  erect  and  supercilious  air,  as  if  proof 

against  the  accidents  of  the  journey.     In  fact,  it  seems  indifferent 

whether  they  are  to  encounter  the  summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold, 

since  they  are  borne  on  through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot.     The 

Mail-Carts  drive  up ;   the  transfer  of  packages  is  made ;   and,  at  a 

signal  given,  they  start  off,  bearing  the  irrevocable  scrolls  that  give 

wings  to  thought,  and  that  bind  or  sever  hearts  for  ever.     How  we 

hate  the  Putney  and  Brentford  suges  that  draw  up  in  a  line  after 

they  are  gone  !     Some  persons  think  the  sublimest  object  in  nature  is 
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a  ship  launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean :  but  give  me,  lor  m 
prirate  satisfaction,  the  Mail-Coaches  that  pour  down  PiccadiDjs 
an  ereningy  tear  up  the  payement,  and  devour  the  way  before  tki 
to  the  Land's-End ! 

In  Cowper's  dme,  Nfail-Coaches  were  hardly  set  up ;   bat  he  fas 
beautifttlly  described  the  coming  in  of  the  Post- Boy : — 

*  Hark !  *ds  the  twanging  horn  o>r  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  brifi;ht : — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  mattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  lod^s ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  $ 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  ! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful  j  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  3 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  die  writer*s  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equsJjy  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all.* 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  so  many  other  passages  that  seem 
like  the  very  marrow  of  our  being,  Lord  Byron  denies  that  Cowper 
was  a  poet! — The  Mail-Coach  is  an  improvement  on  the  Poat-Boy; 
but  I  fear  it  will  hardly  bear  so  poetical  a  description.  The  pictamaoe 
and  dramatic  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  useful  and  mechanical.  The 
telegraphs  that  lately  communicated  the  mtelligence  of  the  new  revob- 
tion  to  all  France  within  a  few  hours,  are  a  wonderful  cootrivance; 
but  they  are  less  striking  and  appalling  than  the  beacon-fires  (mes- 
tioned  by  ^schylus),  which,  lighted  from  hill-top  to  hilt-top, 
announced  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  return  of  Agamemnon. 
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TJk0  LiStmL]  [iSix. 

*  Strip  it  of  its  externals,  and  what  is  it  but  a  jest  ? ' 

Charade  on  the  word  Majbstt. 

*  As  for  politics,  I  think  poets  are  Tories  by  nature,  supposing  them  to  be  by 
nature  poets.  The  love  of  an  individual  person  or  family,  that  has  worn  a  crown 
for  many  successions,  is  an  inclination  gfeatly  adapted  to  the  fanciful  tribe.  On 
the  other  hand,  mathematicians,  abstract  reasoners,  of  no  nuunner  of  attachment  to 
persons,  at  least  to  the  visible  part  of  them,  but  prodigontly  devoted  to  the  ideas 
of  virtue,  liberty,  and  so  forth,  are  generally  Whigs.  It  happens  agreeably  enough 
to  this  maxim,  that  the  Whigs  are  friends  to  that  wise,  plodding,  unpoetical  people, 
the  Dutch.' — Shemtotu^s  Letters^  1746. 

Xhb  Spirit  of  Monarchy  then  is  nothing  but  the  craving  in  the  hnman 
mind  after  the  Sensible  and  the  One.     It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
statc^necesaity  or  policy,  as  a  natural  infirmity,  a  disease,  a  fidse 
appetite  in  the  popular  feeling,  which  must  be  gratified.     Man  is  an 
individual  animal  with  narrow  faculties,  but  infinite  desires,  which  he 
is  anxious  to  concentrate  in  some  one  object  within  the  grasp  of  his 
imagination,  and  where,  if  he  cannot  be  all  that  he  wishes  himself,  he 
may  at  least  contemplate  his  own  pride,  vanity,  and  passions,  displayed 
in  dieir  most  extravagant  dimensions  in  a  being  no  bigger  and  no  better 
than  himself.     Each  individual  would  (were  it  in  his  power)  be  a 
king,  a  God :  but  as  he  cannot,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  this 
reflex  image  of  his  self-love,  the  darling  passion  of  his  breast,  realized, 
embodied  out  of  himself  in  the  first  object  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
for  the  purpose.     The  slave  admires  the  tyrant,  because  the  last  isf 
what  the  first  wtmld  be^     He  surveys  himself  all  over  in  the  glass  of 
royalty.    The  swelling,  bloated  self-importance  of  the  one  is  the  very 
counter-part  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  abject  servility  of  the  other. 
But  both  hate  mankind  for  the  same  reason,  because  a  respect  for 
humanity  is  a  diversion  to  their  inordinate  self-love,  and  the  idea  of 
the  general  good  is  a  check  to  the  gross  intemperance  of  passion. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  object  does  not  diminish  but  irritate  the 
propensity  to  admire.     It  serves  to  pamper  our  imagination  equally, 
and  does  not  provoke  our  envy.     All  we  want  is  to  aggrandize  our 
own  vain-glory  at  second  hand ;  and  the  less  of  real  superiority  or 
excellence  there  is  in  the  person  we  fix  upon  as  our  proxy  in  this  dra- 
matic exhibition,  the  more  easily  can  we  change  places  with  him,  and 
fancy  ourselves  as  good  as  he.     Nay,  the  descent  favours  the  rise ; 
and  we  heap  our  tribute  of  applause  the  higher,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
a  free  gift.     An  idol  is  not  the  worse  hi  being  of  coarse  materials : 
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a  king  should  be  a  common-pbce  man.  Otherwise,  be  is  nzperkri 
his  own  nature,  and  not  dependent  on  our  bounty  or  caprice.  Ms 
is  a  poetical  animal,  and  delights  in  fiction.  We  like  to  baTe  to^ 
for  the  exercise  of  our  mere  will.  We  make  kings  of  men,  ac 
Gods  of  stocks  and  stones :  we  are  not  jealous  of  the  creatures  of  or 
own  hands.  We  only  want  a  peg  or  loop  to  hang  our  idle  fancis  e, 
a  puppet  to  dress  up,  a  lay-figure  to  paint  from.  It  is  ^  Thing  Fe- 
dinand,  and  not  King  Ferdinand,'  as  it  was  wisely  and  ws^ 
observed.  We  ask  only  for  the  stage  effect ;  we  do  not  go  bdaa: 
the  scenes,  or  it  would  go  hard  with  many  of  our  prejudices !  W* 
see  the  symbols  of  majesty,  we  enjoy  the  pomp,  we  croach  before  tk 
power,  we  walk  in  the  procession,  and  make  part  of  the  pageant,  ad 
we  say  in  our  secret  hearts,  there  is  nothing  but  accident  that  prefces 
us  from  being  at  the  head  of  it.  There  is  something  in  the  mock 
sublimity  of  thrones,  wonderfully  congenial  to  the  human  vneai 
Every  man  feels  that  he  could  sit  there ;  every  man  fieels  tha:  k 
could  look  \Ag  there ;  every  man  feels  that  he  could  bow  there; 
every  man  feels  that  he  could  play  the  monarch  there.  The  traofr 
tion  is  so  easy,  and  so  delightful  \  The  imagination  keeps  pace  vi:^ 
royal  state, 

'  And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  its  way  attended/ 

The  Madman  in  Hogarth  who  fancies  himself  a  king,  is  not  a  soJiisij 
instance  of  this  species  of  hallucination.  Almost  every  tme  and  hji 
subject  holds  such  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  the  meanest  of 
the  rabble,  as  he  runs  by  the  monarch's  side,  has  wit  enough  to  diick 
— *  There  goes  my  royai  self! '  From  the  most  abtolute  despot  » 
the  lowest  slave  there  is  but  one  step  (no,  not  one)  in  point  of  reil 
merit.  As  far  as  truth  or  reason  is  concerned,  they  might  chai^ 
situations  to-morrow — nay,  they  constantly  do  so  without  the  smallfit 
loss  or  benefit  to  mankind !  Tyranny,  in  a  word,  is  a  farce  got  &p 
for  the  entertainment  of  poor  human  nature ;  and  it  might  pass  very 
well,  if  it  did  not  so  often  turn  into  a  tragedy. 

We  once  heard  a  celebrated  and  elegant  historian  and  a  hearty 
Whig  declare,  he  liked  a  king  like  George  ni.  better  than  sach  a  one 
as  Buonaparte ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  there  was  nothing  to 
overawe  the  imagination  but  birth  and  situation ;  whereas  he  caM 
not  so  easily  brook  the  double  superiority  of  the  other,  mental  as  well 
as  adventitious.  So  does  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  levelling 
pride  of  intellect  join  in  with  the  servile  rage  of  the  vulgar !  This 
is  the  advantage  which  an  hereditary  has  over  an  elective  monarchy : 
for  there  is  no  end  of  the  dispute  about  precedence  while  merit  is 
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supposed  to  determine  it^  each  man  laying  claim  to  this  in  his  own 
person ;  so  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  set  aside  ail  controversy  and 
Heart-bumingSy  but  by  precluding  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications 
aitogether,  and  referring  the  choice  to  accident,  and  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  a  nonentity.  *  A  good  king/  says  Swift,  *  should  be,  in 
all  other  respects,  a  mere  cypher/ 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  in  modern  criticism,  that  the 
courtly  and  loyal  make  a  point  of  crying  up  Mr.  Young,  as  an  actor, 
and  equally  running  down  Mr.  Kean ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  in 
consequence  that  Mr.  Kean  was  a  roMcal.  Truly,  he  is  not  a  radical 
politician  ;  but  what  is  as  bad,  he  is  a  radical  actor.  He  savours  too 
much  of  the  reality.  He  is  not  a  mock-tragedian,  an  automaton 
player — ^he  is  something  besides  his  paraphernalia.  He  has  <that 
iwithin  which  passes  shew.'  There  is  not  a  particle  of  affinity 
between  him  and  the  patrons  of  the  court-writers.  Mr.  Young,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  very  thing — all  assumption  and  strut  and  measured 
pomp,  full  of  self-importance,  void  of  truth  and  nature,  the  mask  of 
the  characters  he  takes,  a  pasteboard  figure,  a  stiff  piece  of  wax-work. 
Xie  fills  the  throne  of  tragedy,  not  like  an  upstart  or  usurper,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  decked  out  in  his  plumes  of  feathers,  and  robes  of 
state,  stuck  into  a  posture,  and  repeating  certain  words  by  rote.  Mr. 
Kean  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  beating  with  human  passion  (a  thing 
for  the  great  <to  fear,  not  to  delight  in !'}  he  is  a  living  man,  and  not 
an  artificial  one.  How  should  those,  who  look  to  the  surface,  and 
never  probe  deeper,  endure  him  ?  He  is  the  antithesis  of  a  court- 
actor.  It  is  the  object  there  to  suppress  and  varnish  over  the  feelings, 
not  to  give  way  to  them.  His  overt  manner  must  shock  them,  and 
be  thought  a  breach  of  all  decorum.  They  are  in  dread  of  his  fiery 
humours,  of  coming  near  his  Voltaic  Battery — ^they  chuse  rather  to 
be  roused  gently  from  their  self-complacent  apathy  by  the  application 
of  Metallic  Tractors.  They  dare  not  trust  their  delicate  nerves 
within  the  estuary  of  the  passions,  but  would  slumber  out  their  torpid 
existence  m  a  csdm,  a  Dead  Sea — the  air  of  which  extinguishes  life 
and  motion ! 

Would  it  not  be  hard  upon  a  little  girl,  who  is  busy  in  dressing  up 
a  favourite  doll,  to  pull  it  in  pieces  before  her  face  in  order  to  shew 
her  the  bits  of  wood,  the  wool,  and  rags  it  is  composed  of?  So  it 
would  be  hard  upon  that  great  baby,  the  world,  to  take  any  of  its 
idols  to  pieces,  and  shew  that  they  are  nothing  but  painted  wood. 
Neither  of  them  would  thank  you,  but  would  consider  the  offer  as  an 
insult.  The  little  girl  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that  her  doll  is  a 
cheat ;  but  she  shut  her  eyes  to  it,  for  she  finds  her  account  in  keep- 
ing up  the  deception.     Her  doll  is  her  pretty  little   self.     In  iu 
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glazed  eyes,  iu  cherry  cheeks,  its  flaxen  locks,  iu  finery  and  a 
baby-house,  she  has  a  fairy  vision  of  her  own  future  charms,  ha 
future  triumphs,  a  thousand  hearts  led  captive,  and  an  ectablisbn 
for  life.  Harmless  illusion !  that  can  create  something  out  of  notbi^ 
can  make  that  which  is  good  for  nothing  in  itself  so  fine  in  appearaoe, 
and  clothe  a  shapeless  piece  of  deal-board  with  the  attribofecs  ot  a 
divinitv !  But  the  great  world  has  been  doing  little  else  but  pkp^ 
at  maJtt-Meve  all  its  life-time.  For  several  thousand  yean  iu  die 
rage  was  to  paint  larger  pieces  of  wood  and  smear  them  with  gut  ai 
call  them  Gods  and  oner  victims  to  them — slaughtered  hecatonK 
the  fat  of  goats  and  oxen,  or  human  sacrifices — shewing  in  this  & 
love  of  shew,  of  cruelty,  and  imposture ;  and  woe  to  him  who  sImbI: 
*  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark  to  cry,  IfaH  ioliL* — Gr«tf  t. 
Diana  of  the  Epheiians^  was  the  answer  in  all  ages.  It  was  in  vato  e 
represent  to  them,  ^  Your  Gods  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,  ears  ba 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand ' — the  more  stupid,  bnniiii 
helpless,  and  contemptiUe  they  were,  the  more  furious,  bigotted,  sai 
impUcable  were  their  votaries  in  their  behalf.^  The  more  aboil 
the  fiction,  the  louder  was  the  noise  made  to  hide  it — the  bsr 
mischievous  its  tendency,  the  more  did  it  excite  all  the  phrcozj  at 
the  passions.  Superstition  nursed,  with  peculiar  zeal,  her  rickeoj, 
deformed,  and  preposterous  offspring.  She  passed  by  the  nobler  laces 
of  animals  even,  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  odious  and  andean— ibe 
took  toads  and  serpents,  cats,  rats,  dogs,  crocodUea,  goats  aod 
monkeys,  and  hugged  them  to  her  bosom,  and  dandled  them  io 
deities,  and  set  up  altars  to  them,  and  drenched  the  earth  with  tens 
and  blood  in  their  defence ;  and  those  who  did  not  believe  in  thm 
were  cursed,  and  were  forbidden  the  use  of  bread,  of  fire,  and  vater, 
and  to  worship  them  was  piety,  and  their  images  were  held  sacred, 
and  their  race  became  Gods  in  perpetuity  and  by  divine  right.  To 
touch  them,  was  sacrilege :  to  kill  them,  death,  even  in  your  ov& 
defence.  If  they  stung  you,  you  must  die :  if  they  infested  the  land 
with  their  numbers  and  Uieir  pollutions,  there  was  no  remedy.  The 
nuisance  was  intolerable,  impassive,  immortal.  Fear,  religious  horror, 
disgust,  hatred,  heightened  the  flame  of  bigotry  and  intoleraoce. 
There  was  nothing  so  odious  or  contemptible  but  it  found  a  sanctuary 
in  the  more  odious  and  contemptible  perversity  of  human  nature. 
The  barbarous  Gods  of  antiquity  reigned  m  catUai^i  of  tieir  mr- 
shifpersl 

1  *  Of  whatsoe'er  descent  his  Godhead  be. 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  made  of  beaten  gold.' — DayDiN. 
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"This  game  was  carried  on  through  all  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
and  is  stUl  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  wars,  massacres,  horrors,  miseries  and  crimes,  to  which  it  gave 
colour,  sanctity,  and  sway.     The  idea  of  a  God,  beneficent  and  just, 
tlie  inyisible  maker  of  all  things,  was  abhorrent  to  their  gross,  mate- 
rial notions.     No,  they  must  have  Gods  of  their  own  making,  that 
they  could  see  and  handle,  that  they  knew  to  be  nothing  in  themselres 
but  senseless  images,  and  these  they  daubed  over  with  the  gaudy 
emblems  of  their  own  pride  and  passions,  and  these  they  lauded  to 
the   skies,  and   grew  nerce,  obscene,  frantic   before  them,  as  the 
represenutives  of  their  sordid  ignorance  and  barbaric  vices.     Truth, 
Good,  were  idle  names  to  them,  without  a  meaning.    They  must  have 
a  lie,  a  palpable,  pernicious  lie,  to  pamper  their  crude,  unhallowed 
conceptions  with,  and  to  exercise  the  untameable  fierceness  of  their 
ivills.     The  Jews  were  the  only  people  of  antiquity  who  were  with- 
held from  running  headlong  into  this  abomination ;  yet  so  strong  was 
the  propensity  in  them  (from   inherent  frailty  as  well  as  neighbouring 
example)  that  it  could  only  be  curbed  and  kept  back  by  the  hands  of 
Onuipotence.^     At  length,  reason  prevailed  over  imagination  so  far, 
that  these  brute  idols  and  their  altars  were  overturned ;  it  was  thought 
too  much  to  set  up  stocks  and  stones.  Golden  Calves  and  Brazen 
Serpents,  as  bona-^ftde  Gods  and  Goddesses,  which  men  were  to  fall 
down  and  worship  at  their  peril — and  Pope  long  after  summed  up  the 
merits  of  the  whole  mythologic  tribe  in  a  handsome  distich — 

'  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  imjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust.' 

It  was  thought  a  bold  stride  to  divert  the  course  of  our  imaginations, 
the  overflowings  of  our  enthusiasm,  our  love  of  the  mighty  and  the 
marvellous,  from  the  dead  to  the  living  tidyect^  and  there  we  stick. 
We  have  got  living  idols,  instead  of  dead  ones ;  and  we  fancy  that 
they  are  real,  and  put  faith  in  them  accordingly.  Oh,  Reason  !  when 
will  thy  long  minority  expire  ?  It  is  not  now  the  fashion  to  make 
Gods  of  wood  and  stone  and  brass,  but  we  make  kings  of  common 
men,  and  are  proud  of  our  own  handy-work.  We  take  a  child  from 
his  birth,  and  we  agree,  when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  to  heap  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  upon  him,  and  to  pay  the  most  devoted 
homage  to  his  will.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  person,  <  any  mark, 
any  likelihood,'  to  warrant  this  sovereign  awe  and  dread  ?  No :  he 
may  be  little  better  than  an  ideot,  little  short  of  a  madman,  and  yet 

^  Thty  ^omU  have  a  king  in  spite  of  the  devil.  The  image-wonhip  of  the 
Papiitt  if  a  batch  of  the  same  leaven.  The  apishness  of  man's  nature  would  not 
let  even  the  Christian  Religion  escape. 
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he  IB  no  less  qualified  for  king.^  If  he  can  contriTC  to  posi  ^ 
College  of  PhysicianSy  the  Herald's  College  dub  him  diTine.  Cs 
we  make  any  given  indiYidual  taller  or  stronger  or  wiser  than  otk 
men,  or  different  in  any  respect  from  what  nature  intended  him  to  ki 
No ;  but  we  can  make  a  l^g  of  him.  We  cannot  add  a  cabit  to  tk 
stature,  or  instil  a  virtue  into  the  minds  of  monarchs — but  we  can  pe 
a  sceptre  into  their  hands,  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  we  can  set  ths 
on  an  eminence,  we  can  surround  them  with  circumstance,  we  m 
aggrandise  them  with  power,  we  can  pamper  their  apyetitea,  we  ess 
pander  to  their  wills.  We  can  do  every  thing  to  exalt  them  k 
external  rank  and  sution — ^nothing  to  lift  them  one  step  higher  s 
the  scale  of  moral  or  intellectual  excellence.  Education  doc&  es 
give  capacity  or  temper ;  and  the  education  of  kings  is  not  espedz^ 
directed  to  useful  knowledge  or  liberal  sentiment.  What  then  is  tk 
state  of  the  case  i  The  highest  respect  of  the  community  and  « 
every  individual  in  it  is  paid  and  is  due  of  right  there,  where  perhspi 
not  an  idea  can  take  root,  or  a  single  virtue  be  engrafted.  Is  not  dai 
to  erect  a  standard  of  esteem  directly  opposite  to  that  of  mind  aad 
morals  ?  The  lawfid  monarch  may  be  the  best  or  the  worst  man  k 
his  dominions,  he  may  be  the  wisest  or  the  weakest,  the  wittiest  or 
the  stupidest :  still  he  is  equally  entitled  to  our  homage  as  king»  kc 
it  is  the  place  and  power  we  bow  to,  and  not  the  man.  He  em 
be  a  sublimation  of  all  the  vices  and  diseases  of  the  human  heart ;  ja 
we  are  not  to  say  so,  we  dare  not  even  think  so.  *  Fear  God,  and 
honour  the  King,'  is  equally  a  maxim  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The 
personal  character  of  the  king  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  qucsdoii. 
Thus  the  extrinsic  is  set  up  over  the  intrinsic  by  authority :  wealth 
and  interest  lend  their  countenance  to  gilded  vice  and  infamy  on  pria- 

^  '  In  fact,  the  argumeot  dnwn  trom  the  rappoied  incapacity  of  the  pcopk 
against  a  representative  Government,  comes  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world 
from  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  hereditary  government.  Surely,  if  govemmeBt 
were  a  thing  requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  virtne  to  carry  it 
on,  the  office  of  King  would  never  even  have  been  dreamt  of  aa  hereditary,  to; 
more  than  that  of  poet,  painter,  or  philosopher.  It  is  easy  here  *  for  the  Son  tc 
tread  in  the  Sire's  steady  steps.'  It  requires  nothing  but  the  will  to  do  k. 
Extraordinary  talents  are  not  once  looked  for.  Nay,  a  person,  who  would  netcr 
have  risen  by  natural  abilities  to  the  situation  of  churchwarden  or  pariah  beadk, 
succeeds  by  unquestionable  right  to  the  possession  of  a  throne,  and  inelds  the 
energies  of  an  empire,  or  decides  the  fate  of  the  world  with  the  soiallest  poaubk 
share  of  human  understanding.  The  line  of  dbtinction  which  separatea  the  regil 
purple  from  the  slabbering.bib  is  sometimes  fine  indeed  ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Ferdinands.  Any  one  above  the  rank  of  an  ideot  ia  supposed  capabk  of 
exercising  the  highest  functions  of  royal  state.  Yet  these  are  the  persona  who  talk 
of  the  people  as  a  swinish  multitude,  and  taunt  them  with  their  want  of  refine- 
ment and  philosophy.*-— 7V//0W  Dwarfs  p.  84. 
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ciple,  and  outward  shew  and  adyaDtages  become  the  symbols  and  the 
standard  of  respect  in  despite  of  useful  qualities  or  well-directed  efforts 
through  all  ranks  and  gradations  of  society.     *  From  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  is  no  soundness  left.'     The  whole 
style  of  moral  thinking,  feeling,  acting,  is  in  a  false  tone — ^is  hollow, 
spurious,  meretricious.     Virtue,  says  Montesquieu,  is  the  principle  of 
republics ;  honour,  of  a  monarchy.     But  it  is  *  honour  dishonourable, 
sin-bred' — it  is  the  honour  of  trucking  a  principle  for  a  place,  of 
exchanging  our  honest  convictions   for  a  ribbon  or  a  garter.    17he 
business  of  life  is  a  scramble  for  unmerited  precedence.    Is  not  the 
highest  respect  entailed,  the  highest  station  filled  without  any  possible 
proofs  or  pretensions  to  public  spirit  or  public  principle  ?     Shall  not 
the  next  places  to  it  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  them  ?     It  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  understood  etiquette  of  courts  and  kingdoms. 
For  the  seryants  of  the  crown  to  presume  on  merit,  when  the  crown 
itself  is  held  as  an  heir-loom  by  prescription,  is  a  kind  of  leie  tnajeste^ 
an  indirect  attainder  of  the  title  to  the  succession.     Are  not  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  sun  of  court-farour  ?     Who  would  not  then  reflect  its 
smile  by  the  performance  of  any  acts  which  can  arail  in  the  eye  of 
the  great,  and  by  the  surrender  of  any  virtue,  which  attracts  neither 
notice  nor  applause  ?    The  stream  of  corruption  begins  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  court  influence.     The  sympathy  of  mankind  is  that  on  which 
all  strong  feeling  and  opinion  floats ;  and  this  sets  in  full  in  every 
absolute  monarchy  to  the  side  of  tinsel  shew  and  iron-handed  power, 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  right  and  wrong.     The  right  and  the 
wrong  are  of  little  consequence,   compared  to  the  in  and  the  out. 
The  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  is  merely  nominal :  neither 
have  their  country  one  bit  at  heart.     Phaw !  we  had  forgot — Our 
British  monarchy  is  a  mixed,  and  the  only  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  therefore  what  is  here  said  cannot  properly  apply  to  it. 
But  Might  bbforb  Right  is  the  motto  blazoned  on  the  front  of  unim- 
paired and  undivided  Sovereignty! — 

A  court  is  the  centre  of  fashion  ;  and  no  less  so,  for  being  the  sink 
of  luxury  and  vice — 

*  Of  outward  shew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact/ 

The  goods  of  fortune,  the  baits  of  power,  the  indulgences  of  vanity, 
may  be  accumulated  without  end,  and  the  taste  for  them  increases  as 
it  is  gratified :  the  love  of  virtue,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  grow  stale  and 
dull  in  the  dissipation  of  a  court.  Virtue  is  thought  crabbed  and 
morose,  knowledge  pedantic,  while  every  sense  is  pampered,  and 
every   folly   tolerated.      Every   thing   tends   naturally  to   personal 
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aggrandisement  and  uniettrained  lelf-will.  It  is  easier  for  mooafcb 
as  well  as  other  men  *  to  tread  the  primrose  path  of  daUiance'  the 
*  to  scale  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to  heayen/  The  vices,  when  t^ 
have  leave  from  power  and  authority,  go  greater  leogtha  than  ist 
virtues;  example  justifies  almost  every  excess,  and  'nice  cottoo 
curtsey  to  great  kings.'  What  chance  is  there  that  moearcha  shociiii 
not  yield  to  the  temptiitions  of  gallantry  there,  where  yooth  isi 
beauty  are  as  wax  ?  W  hat  female  heart  can  indeed  withstand  tu 
attractions  of  a  throne — the  smile  that  melts  all  hearts,  the  air  tki 
awes  rebellion,  the  frown  that  kings  dread,  the  hand  that  scaOBi 
fairy  wealth,  that  bestows  titles,  places,  honour,  power,  the  fareatt  et 
which  the  star  glitters,  the  head  circled  with  a  diadem,  whose  dres 
dazzles  with  its  richness  and  its  taste,  who  has  nationa  at  his  cos- 
mand,  senates  at  his  controul,  ^in  form  and  motion  so  express  aid 
admirable,  in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  ajppreheDsioo  how  like  i 
God  ;  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  ot  animals !'  The  po<«cr 
of  resistance  is  so  much  the  less,  where  fashion  extenda  impunkj  to 
the  frail  offender,  and  screens  the  loss  of  character. 

<  Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth. 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth  j 
But  *tis  tne  fall  demdes  her  to  a  whore : 
Let  ereatntas  own  her,  and  she  *8  mean  no  mote. 
Her  biitfa,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  couits  ctmfrwn. 
Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bkss. 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws. 
And  hen  the  Gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws.*  ^ 

^  A  Udy  of  qiultty  abroad,  in  allusion  to  the  gallantriea  of  die  reigaiag  Pnacty 
being  told,  *  I  suppoae  it  will  be  your  turn  next  f*  aaid,  *  No,  I  hope  not ;  for  pi 
know  it  is  impoMiole  to  refute  ! '  What  a  satire  on  the  court  and  fashionables  !  If 
this  be  true,  female  Tirtne  in  the  blaxe  of  royalty  is  no  more  than  the  moth  b  tbc 
candle,  or  ice  in  the  sun's  ray«  What  will  the  great  themselwt  say  to  it,  in  whsm 
at  this  rate, 

*  the  same  luck  holds. 

They  all  are  subjects,  courtiers,  and  cuckolds  !' 

Out  upon  it  I  We  '11  not  believe  it.  Alas  !  poor  virtue,  what  is  to  becosM  of  tbe 
very  idea  of  it,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  every  man  within  the  prednds  of  a 
palace  is  an  kypotketical  cuckold,  or  holds  his  wife's  virtue  in  trust  for  the  Prince  ? 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  many  ladies  of  quality  have  resisted  the  importonitiei 
of  a  throne,  and  that  many  more  would  do  so  in  private  life,  if  they  had  the  desired 
opportunity  :  nay,  we  have  been  assured  by  several  that  a  king  wonU  &o  more  be 
able  to  prevail  with  them  than  any  other  man  1  If  however  there  it  any  founda- 
tion for  the  above  insinuation,  it  throws  no  small  light  on  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy, 
which  by  the  supposition  implies  in  it  the  virtual  surrender  of  the  whole  sex  ai 
discretion  j  and  at  the  same  time  accounts  perhaps  for  the  indifference  abown  by 
some  monarchs  in  availing  themselves  of  so  mechanical  a  privil^e. 
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The  air  of  a  court  is  not  assaredly  that  which  is  most  favoarable 
to  the  practice  of  self-denial  and  strict  morality.  We  increase  the 
temptations  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  pleasure  a  thousand-fold,  while 
Mre  can  give  no  additional  force  to  the  antagonist  principles  of  reason, 
disinterested  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  courts  and  palaces  have  produced  so  many  monsters  of  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  lust  ?  The  adept  in  voluptuousness  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
proportionable  proficient  in  humanity*  To  feed  on  |Jate  or  be  clothed 
in  purple,  is  not  to  feel  for  the  hunpy  and  the  naked.  He  who  has 
the  greatest  power  put  into  his  hands,  will  only  become  more  impa- 
tient of  any  restraint  in  the  use  of  it.  To  have  the  welfare  and  the 
lives  of  millions  placed  at  our  disposal,  is  a  sort  of  warrant,  a  challenge 
to  squander  them  without  mercy.  An  arbitrary  monarch  set  over  the 
heads  of  his  fellows  does  not  identify  himself  with  them,  or  learn  to 
comprehend  their  rights  or  sympathise  with  their  interests,  but  looks 
down  upon  them  as  of  a  different  species  from  himself,  as  insects 
crawling  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  diat  he  may  trample  on  at  his 
pleasure,  or  if  he  spares  them,  it  is  an  act  of  royal  grace — he  is  besotted 
with  power,  blinded  with  prerogative,  an  alien  to  his  nature,  a  traitor 
to  %is  trust,  and  instead  of  being  the  organ  of  public  feeling  and 
public  opinion,  is  an  excrescence  and  an  anomaly  in  the  state,  a 
bloated  mass  of  morbid  humours  and  proud  flesh  !  A  constitutional 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  servant  of  the  public,  a  representative 
of  ^e  people's  wants  and  wishes,  dispensing  justice  and  mercy  accord- 
ing to  law.  Such  a  monarch  is  the  King  of  England !  ouch  was 
his  late,  and  such  is  his  present  Majesty  George  the  ivth ! — 

Let  us  take  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy  in  its  highest  state  of  exalta- 
tion, in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  triumph — a  Coronation-day.  We 
now  see  it  in  our  mind's  eye ;  the  preparation  of  weeks — the  expecta^ 
tion  of  months — the  seats,  the  privileged  places,  are  occupied  in  the 
obscurity  of  night,  and  in  silence — the  day  dawns  slowly,  big  with 
the  hope  of  Cesar  and  of  Rome — the  golden  censers  are  set  in  order, 
the  tables  groan  with  splendour  and  with  luxury — within  the  inner 
space  the  rows  of  peeresses  are  set,  and  revealed  to  the  eye  decked 
out  in  ostrich  feathers  and  pearls,  like  beds  of  lilies  sparkling  with  a 
thousand  dew-drops-^the  marshals  and  the  heralds  are  in  motion — 
the  full  organ,  majestic,  peals  forth  the  Coronation  Anthem — every 
thing  is  ready — and  all  at  once  the  Majesty  of  kingdoms  bursts  upon 
the  astonished  sight — his  person  is  swelled  out  wi^  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  dress,  and  swathed  in  bales  of  silk  and  golden  rissues — ^the 
bow  with  which  he  greets  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  kings,  is  the  climax  of  conscious  dignity,  bending 
gracefully  on  its  own  bosom,  and  instantly  thrown  back  into  the 
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sightleM  air,  as  if  asking  no  recognition  in  return — the  oath  of  wmaL 
fealty  between  him  and  his  people  is  taken — ^the  fairest  flowers  z 
female  beauty  precede  the  Sovereign^  scattering  roses ;  the  aom  n 
princes  page  his  heels,  holding  up  the  robes  of  crimson  and  ermiK- 
he  staggers  and  reels  under  the  weight  of  royal  pomp,  and  of  a  natke'i 
eyes ;  and  thus  the  pageant  is  lannched  into  the  open  day»  dazzEs: 
the  sun,  whose  beams  seem  beaten  back  by  the  sun  of  royalty — tfac; 
were  the  warrior,  the  statesman,  and  the  mitred  head — there  vs 
Prince  Leopold,  like  a  panther  in  its  dark  glossy  pride,  and  Can^ 
reagh,  clad  in  triumphant  smiles  and  snowy  satin,  unstained  with  kk 
own  blood — the  loud  trumpet  brays,  the  cannon  roars,  the  spues  ut 
mad  with  music,  the  stones  in  the  street  are  startled  at  the  presence  d 
a  king : — the  crowd  press  on,  the  metropolis  heaves  like  a  sea  in  ro:- 
less  motion,  the  air  is  thick  with  loyalt/s  quick  pants  in  its  mooarck'i 
arms — ^all  eyes  drink  up  the  sight,  all  tongues  reverberate  the  soond— 

'  A  present  deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  deity  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  V 

What  does  it  all  amount  to?  A  shew — a  theatrical  spectacle! 
What  does  it  prove?  That  a  king  is  crowned,  that  a  king  ii 
dead !  What  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  is  likely  to 
sink  into  the  heart  of  a  nation  ?  That  greatness  consists  in  finerjp 
and  that  supreme  merit  is  the  dower  of  ^rth  and  fortune  1  It  it  a 
form,  a  ceremony  to  which  each  successor  to  the  throne  is  entitled  m 
his  turn  as  a  matter  of  right.  Does  it  depend  on  the  inheritance  at 
virtue,  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  new  monarch,  whether 
he  shall  be  thus  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ?  No  ; — to  say  to 
is  not  only  an  offence  in  manners,  but  a  vioUtion  of  the  laws.  The 
king  reigns  in  contempt  of  any  such  pragmatical  distinctions.  They 
are  set  aside^  proscribed,  treasonable,  as  it  relates  to  the  august  person 
of  the  monarch ;  what  is  likely  to  become  of  them  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  ?  A  G>ronation  overlays  and  drowns  all  such  considera- 
tions for  a  generation  to  come,  and  so  far  it  serves  its  purpose  wdL 
It  debauches  the  understandings  of  the  people,  and  makes  them  the 
slaves  of  sense  and  show.  It  laughs  to  scorn  and  tramples  upon  every 
other  claim  to  distinction  or  respect.  Is  the  chief  person  in  the 
pageant  a  tyrant?  It  does  not  lessen,  but  aggrandise  him  to  die 
imagination.  Is  he  the  king  of  a  free  people  ?  We  make  up  in  lore 
and  loyalty  what  we  want  in  fear.  Is  he  young?  He  borrows 
understanding  and  experience  from  the  learning  and  tried  wisdom  of 
councils  and  parliaments.  Is  he  old  ?  He  leans  upon  the  youth  and 
beauty  that  attend  his  triumph.  Is  he  weak  ?  Armies  support  him 
with  their  myriads.  Is  he  diseased  ?  What  is  health  to  a  staff  of 
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pHyaicians?     Does  he  die?     The  truth  is  out,  and  he  is  then — 
notliing! 

There  is  a  cant  among  court-sycophants  of  calling  all  those  who 
arc  opposed  to  them,  *  the  rabble^  *  fellows^*  *  miscreants^  &c.  This 
sliews  the  grossness  of  their  ideas  of  all  true  merit,  and  the  false 
standard  of  rank  and  power  by  which  they  measure  every  thing ;  like 
Footmen,  who  suppose  their  masters  must  be  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  low  people.  Whatever  is  opposed  to  power, 
tHey  think  despicable;  whatever  suffers  oppression,  they  think 
deserves  it.  They  are  ever  ready  to  side  with  the  strong,  to  insult 
aod  trample  on  the  weak.  This  ts  with  us  a  pitiful  fashion  of  think- 
ing. They  are  not  of  the  mind  of  Pope,  who  was  so  full  of  the 
opposite  conviction,  that  he  has  even  written  a  bad  couplet  to  ex- 
press it : — 

'  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.* 

Those  lines  in  Cowper  also  must  sound  very  puerile  or  old-fashioned 
to  courtly  ears : — 

'  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  \  the  only  lasting  treasure,  tnith.^ 

To  this  sentiment,  however,  we  subscribe  our  hearts  and  hands. 
There  is  nothing  truly  liberal  but  that  which  postpones  its  own  claims 
to  those  of  propriety — or  great,  but  that  which  looks  out  of  itself  to 
others.  All  power  is  but  an  unabated  nuisance,  a  barbarous  assump- 
tion, an  aggravated  injustice,  that  is  not  directed  to  the  common  good: 
all  grandeur  that  has  not  something  corresponding  to  it  in  personal 
merit  and  heroic  acts,  is  a  deliberate  burlesque,  and  an  insult  on 
common  sense  and  human  nature.  That  which  is  true,  the  under- 
standing ratifies :  that  which  is  good,  the  heart  owns :  all  other 
claims  are  spurious,  vitiated,  mischevious,  false — fit  only  for  those 
who  are  sunk  below  contempt,  or  raised  above  opinion.  We  hold  in 
scorn  all  rigbt-BneJ  pretensions  but  those  of  rectitude.  If  there  is 
offence  in  this,  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  it.  If  there  is  shame,  we 
take  it  to  ourselves :  and  we  hope  and  hold  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  all  other  idols  but  those  which  represent  pure  truth  and  real 
good,  will  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  feelings  of  pity  and  wonder 
that  we  now  look  back  to  the  images  of  Thor  and  Woden ! 

Really,  that  men  born  to  a  throne  (limited  or  unlimited)  should 
employ  the  brief  span  of  their  existence  here  in  doing  all  the  mischief 
in  their  power,  in  levying  cruel  wars  and  undermining  the  liberties  of 
the  world,  to  prove  to  themselves  and  others  that  their  pride  and 
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•ions  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  welfare  of  mankind  c 
large,  would  seem  a  little  astonishing,  bat  that  the  fact  is  ao.  It  i 
not  our  business  to  preach  lectures  to  monarchs,  but  if  we  were  s  u 
disposed  to  attempt  the  ungracious  task,  we  shmild  do  it  in  the  voiii 
of  an  author  who  often  addressed  the  ear  of  monaicha. 

*  A  man  may  read  a  sermon,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ^  the  best  a 
most  passionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  tk 
sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  wheie  the  Spanish  pnaoB 
live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  ha^e  wixi? 
pbced  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shidl  sleep  t3 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  oitr  kings  have  been  crowaei 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandait'i 
head  to  take  his  crown*  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  tk 
copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from  coled  roofs  '3 
arched  coffins,  from  living  like  Gods  to  die  like  men.  There  i 
enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  height  of  pride,  ts 
appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  &- 
semUing  colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary  beanty.  That 
the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  iad  the  miaeimhle^  dv 
beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  dovi 
their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world,  that  when  we  die 
our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  accounts  shall  be  easier, 
and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.  To  my  imprehenaioo,  it  b 
a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athensus  concerning  Ninna,  the  grec 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death  is  summed  up  in  these  words: 
**  Ninns,  the  Assyrian,  had  an  ocean  of  gold,  and  other  riches  mac 
than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea ;  he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhsps 
he  never  desired  it ;  he  never  stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Mm^  ; 
nor  touched  his  God  with  the  sacred  rod,  according  to  the  laws ;  be 
never  offered  sacrifice,  nor  worshipped  the  Deity,  nor  admiaisttrcd 
justice,  nor  spake  to  the  people,  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most 
valiant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  tbe 
rest  upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead :  behold  his  sepulchre^  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.  Sometime  I  was  Ntmu^  md  drew  l£r 
breati  of  a  Rvhig  man^  hut  now  am  nothing  but  dof.  I  have  metim^ 
but  what  I  t&d  eatf  and  wbat  I  served  to  mfsdf  in  hut  is  aO  mf 
portion :  tie  wealth  with  which  I  was  bkstf  sif  enemies  meetk^  tegtther 
shall  carry  away^  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry  a  raw  goai.  I  mm  gam 
to  Hell ;  and  when  I  went  thither^  I  carried  neither  gold  nor  horse^  sar 
a  silver  chariot.  I  that  wore  a  mitre^  am  now  a  Rtde  heap  ofdmst !  " ' 
— Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
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ON  THE  SCOTCH  CHARACTER 
(jf  Fragmeni.) 
TA^  Liberal.]  [1822. 

T^ifE  Scotch  nation  are  a  body-corporate.     They  hang  together  like 
SL  sivarm  of  bees.     I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  among  themseWes, 
but  with  U8  they  are  all  united  as  one  man.     They  are  not  straggling 
indLiTidiialsy  but  embodied*  formidable  abstractions — determined  per- 
sonifications of  the  land  they  come  from.     A  Scotchman  gets  on  in 
the  world,  because  he  is  not  one,  but  many.     He  moves  in  himself 
a,   host,  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  armed  at  all  points  against  all 
impugners.     He  is  a  double  existence — ^he  stands  for  himself  and  his 
country.      Every  Scotchman  is  bond  and  surety  for  every  other 
Scotchman — ^he  thinks  nothing  Scotch  foreign  to  him.     If  you  see  a 
Scotchman  in  the  street,  you  may  be  almost  sure  it  is  another  Scotch- 
man he  is  arm  in  arm  with ;  and  what  is  more,  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  talking  of  Scotchmen.    Begin  at  the  Arctic  Circle^  and  they  take 
Scotland  in  their  way  back.     Plant  the  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the 
meridian,  and  they  turn  it  by  degrees  to  *  Edina's  darling  seat ' — 
true  as  the  needle  to  the  Pole.     If  you  happen  to  say  it  is  a  high 
wind,  they  say  there  are  high  winds  in  Edinburgh.     Should  you 
mention  Hampstead  or  Highgate,  they  smile  at  this  as  a  local  preju- 
dice, and  remind  you  of  the  Calton  Hill.    The  conversation  wanders 
and  is  impertinent,  unless  it  hangs  by  this  loop.     It  *  runs  the  great 
mile,  and  is  still  at  home.'     You  would  think  there  was  no  other 
place  in  the  world  but  Scotland,  but  that  they  strive  to  convince  you 
at  every  turn  of  its  superiority  to  all  other  places.     Nothing  goes 
down  but  Scotch  Magazines  and  Reviews,  Scotch  airs,  Scotch  bravery, 
Scotch  hospitality,  Scotch  novels,  and  Scotch  logic.     Some  one  the 
other  day  at  a  literary  dinner  in  Scotland  apologised  for  alluding  to  the 
name  of  Shakespear  so  often,  because  he  was  not  a  Scotchman. 
What  a  blessing  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  a  Scotchman,  or 
we  should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  him !     Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  I  understand,  talks  of  the  Scotch  novels  in  all  companies ;  and 
by  waving  the  title  of  the  author,  is  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  subject  aJ 
infinUum. 

Lismahago  m  Smollett  is  a  striking  and  laughable  picture  of  this 
national  propensity.  He  maintained  with  good  discretion  and  method 
that  oatrcakes  were  better  than  wheaten  bread,  and  that  the  air  of  the 
old  town  of  Edinburgh  was  sweet  and  salubrious.  He  was  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  class — acute  though  pertinacious,  pleasant  but 
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wrong.^  In  genenl,  hit  countrymen  only  plod  on  with  the  natksa! 
character  fastened  behind  them,  looking  roond  with  vary  eye  sid 
warning  voice  to  those  who  would  pick  out  a  single  article  of  tfasr 
precious  charge ;  and  are  as  drawling  and  troublesome  as  if  ther 
were  hired  by  the  hour  to  disclaim  and  exemplify  all  the  Tices  of  wfaid 
they  stand  accused.  Is  this  repulsive  egotism  peculiar  to  them  mocii 
in  their  travelling  capacity,  when  they  have  to  make  their  vzj 
amongst  strangers,  and  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  parent-coumn, 
on  which  they  have  ungraciously  turned  their  backs  ?  So  Lori 
Erskine,  after  an  absence  of  fifty  years,  made  an  appropriate  eulop 
on  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  having  traced  the  feeung  of  patrioaB 
in  himself  to  its  source  in  that  habitual  attachment  which  all  wandeiD^ 
tribes  have  to  their  places  of  fixed  residence,  turned  his  horses'  head! 
towards  England — and  farewell  sentiment ! 

The  Irish  and  others,  who  come  and  suy  among  us,  however  tiL 
they  may  be  of  the  same  prejudice,  keep  it  in  a  great  measure  is 
themselves,  and  do  not  vent  it  m  all  companies  and  on  all  occasiaBi, 
proper  or  improper.  The  natives  of  the  sister-kingdom  in  particahr 
rather  cut  their  country  like  a  poor  relation,  are  shy  of  being  seen  ic 
one  another's  company,  and  try  to  soften  down  the  Bregut  into  a 
natural  gentility  of  expression.  A  Scotchman,  on  the  contrary,  ii 
never  easy  but  when  his  favourite  subject  is  started,  treats  it  with 
unqualifiea  breadth  of  accent,  and  seems  assured  that  every  ooe  eke 
must  be  as  fond  of  talking  of  Scotland  and  Scotchmen  as  he  is. 

Is  it  a  relic  of  the  ancient  system  of  ckuub^  ?  And  are  the  Scotck 
pitted  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the  same  principle  that  thej 
formerly  herded  and  banded  together  under  some  chosen  leader,  and 
harried  the  neighbouring  district  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
solution.  A  teeling  of  antipathy  and  partisanship,  of  ofiTenstve  and 
defensive  warfare,  may  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  mind  of  a 
Scotchman.  He  is  nothing  in  himself  but  as  he  is  opposed  to  or  m 
league  with  others.  He  must  be  for  or  against  somebody.  He  must 
have  a  cause  to  fight  for ;  a  point  to  carry  in  argument.  He  is  not 
an  unit  but  an  aggregate ;  he  is  not  a  link,  but  a  chain.  He  belongs 
to  the  regiment.  I  should  hardly  call  a  Scotchman  conceited^  though 
there  is  often  something  that  borders  strongly  on  the  appearance  of  it. 
He  has  (speaking  in  the  lump)  no  personal  or  individual  pretensioos. 
He  is  not  proud  of  himself,  but  of  being  a  Scotchman.  He  has  do 
existence  or  excellence  except  what  he  derives  from  some  external 
accident,  or  shares  with  some  body  of  men.  He  is  a  Brunonian,  a 
Caroeronian,  a  Jacobite,  a  Covenanter ;   he  is  of  some  party,  he 

^  Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  Scotch  have  no  humour.     It  is  in  Tiin  to 
set  up  this  plea,  smce  Smollett  was  a  Scotchman. 
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espoaacB  some  creed,  he  is  great  in  some  controversy,  .he  was  bred  in 
some  University,  has  attended  a  certain  course  of  lectures,  understands 
Gaelic,  and  upon  occasion  wears  the  Highland  dress.     An  English- 
man is  satisfied  with  the  character  of  his  country,  and  proceeds  to  set 
up  for  himself;  an  Irishman  despairs  of  that  of  his,  and  leaves  it  to 
shift  for  itself;  a  Scotchman  pretends  to  respectability  as  such,  and 
owes  it  to  his  country  to  make  you  hate  the  very  name  by  his  cease- 
less importunity  and  intolerance  in  iu  behalf*    i^  Irishman  is  mostly 
▼ain  of  his  person,  an  Englishman  of  his  understanding,  a  Frenchman 
of  his  politeness — a  Scotchman  thanks  God  for  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Xhe  face  of  a  Scotchman  is  to  him  accordingly  the  face  of  a  friend. 
It  is  enough  for  him  to  let  you  know  that  he  speaks  the  dialect  that 
Wilkie  speaks,  that  he  has  sat  in  company  with  the  Author  of 
Waverley.     He  does  not  endeavour  to  put  forward  his  own  notions 
80  much  as  to  inform  you  of  the  school  in  politics,  in  morals,  in 
physic,  in  which  he  is  an  adept ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  overpower 
you  by  wit,  by  reason,  by  eloquence,  but  to  tire  you  out  by  dint  of 
verbal  logic ;  and  in  common-places  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is 
invmdble.     There  he  is  teres  ei  rotundus*     He  fortifies  himself  in 
these,  circumvallation  within  circumvallation,  till  his  strong-hold  is 
impregnable  by  art  and  nature.     I  never  knew  a  Scotchman  give  up 
an  argument  but  once.     It  was  a  very  learned  man,  the  Editor  of 
an  Encyclopedia, — not  my  friend,  Mr.  Macvey  Napier.     On  some 
one's  proposing  the  question  why  Greek  should  not  be  printed  in  the 
Roman  type,  this  gentleman  answered,  that  in  that  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  languages.     Every  one  stared,  and 
it  was  asked  how  at  this  rate  we  distmguished  French  from  English  ? 
It  was  the  forlorn  hope.     Any  one  else  would  have  laughed,  and 
confessed  the  blunder.     But  the  Editor  was  a  grave  man — made  an 
obstinate  defence  (the  best  his  situation  allowed  of)  and  yielded  in 
the  forms  and  with  the  honours  of  war. 

A  Scotchman  is  generally  a  dealer  in  staple-propositions,  and  not  in 
rarities  and  curiosities  of  the  understanding.  He  does  not  like  an  idea 
the  worse  for  its  coming  to  him  from  a  reputable,  well-authenticated 
source,  as  I  conceive  he  might  feel  more  respect  for  a  son  of  Burns 
than  for  Bums  himself,  on  the  same  hereditary  or  genealogical 
principle.  He  swears  (of  course)  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
thinks  Blackwood  not  easily  put  down.  He  takes  the  word  of  a 
Professor  in  the  University-chair  in  a  point  of  philosophy  as  he 
formerly  took  the  Laird's  word  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and 
has  the  names  of  the  Says,  the  Benthams,  the  Mills,  the  Malthuses,  in 
his  mouth,  instead  of  the  Montroses,  the  Gordons,  and  the  Maculla- 
roores.     He  follows  in  a  train ;  he  enlists  under  some  standard ;  he 
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comes  under  some  collateral  description.  He  is  of  cbe  tribe  a 
Issachar,  and  not  of  Jndak.  He  stickles  for  no  higher  distinctiK 
than  that  of  his  clan,  or  yicinage.^  In  a  word,  the  Scotch  are  tk 
cieataies  of  inireterate  habit.  They  pin  their  faith  on  example  at 
authority.  All  their  ideas  are  cast  in  a  previous  mould,  and  rircoai 
to  those  of  others.  It  is  not  a  single  blow,  but  a  repetition  of  Umn, 
that  leaves  an  impression  on  them.  They  are  strong  only  id  ik 
strength  of  prejixiice  and  numbers.  The  genius  of  their  greszf 
living  writer  is  the  genius  of  national  tradition.  He  has  *  damiBbk 
iteration  in  him ' ;  but  hardly  one  grain  of  sheer  invention.  I£i 
mind  is  turned  instinctively  backward  on  the  past — ^he  cannot  projee 
It  forward  to  the  future.  He  has  not  the  faculty  of  imaginini  is? 
thing,  either  in  individual  or  general  truth,  different  finom  what  fas 
been  handed  down  to  him  for  such.  Give  him  cattatme^  diakc; 
manners,  popular  superstitions,  grotesque  charactersy  siqiemateTa 
events,  and  local  scenery,  and  he  is  a  prodigy,  a  man-monster  ama^ 
writers — take  these  actually  embodied  and  endless  materials  firoG 
him,  and  he  is  a  common  man,  with  as  little  original  power  of  mid 
as  he  has  (unfortunately^  independence  or  boldness  of  spirit ! 

The  Scotch,  with  all  their  mechanical,  wholesale  attacbmcm  » 
names  and  parties,  are  venal  in  politics,'  and  cowardly  in  frieoddiip^ 
They  crouch  to  power ;  and  would  be  more  disposed  to  fall  upon  sid 
crush,  than  come  forward  to  the  support  of,  a  sinking  iodividBzL 
They  are  not  like  La  Fleur  in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  who  advance 
three  steps  forward  to  his  master  when  the  Gtns-dtArmes  arrested 
him :  they  are  like  the  Mmtre  J  Hotels  who  retired  three  paces  bid- 
wards  on  the  same  occasion.  They  will  support  a  generic  deaosi 
nation,  where  they  have  numbers  to  support  them  again  :  they  make 
a  great  gulp,  and  swallow  down  a  feudal  lord  with  afi  the  retinue  k 
can  muster — ihi  mortf  tbi  merrier — but  of  a  single  unprotected  alrag^ 
they  are  shy,  jealous,  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  as  to  character,  in- 
quisitive as  to  connections,  curious  in  all  the  pauticulars  of  birt^ 
parentage  and  education.  Setting  his  prejudices  of  country,  rel^icMi, 
or  party  aside,  you  have  no  hold  of  a  Scotchman  but  by  his  self^ 
interest.     If  it  is  for  his  credit  or  advantage  to  stand  by  you,  he  vil 

'  This  may  be  in  part  the  reason  of  the  blunder  they  have  made  in  laying  s 
much  ttreM  on  what  they  call  the  Cockney  Scho/  in  Poetrf — as  if  the  pcopk  cs 
London  were  proud  of  that  distinction,  and  really  thought  it  a  particular  hoeocr 
to  get  their  living  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  Scottish  *  Kernes  and  Gallowgluses' 
think  it*a  wonderful  step  in  their  progress  through  life  to  be  able  to  hire  a  lodgisf 
and  pay  tcot  and  lot  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh. 

'  It  was  not  always  so.  But  by  knocking  on  the  head  the  Jacobite  lojalty  t:^ 
the  Scotch,  their  political  integrity  of  principle  has  been  destroyed  and  dm^fiei' 
to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
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do  it :  otherwise,  it  will  go  very  much  against  both  his  stomach  and 
Kis  conscience  to  do  so,  and  you  must  e'en  shift  for  yourself.     You 
may  trust  something  to  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  an  English- 
man or  an  Irishman;  they  act  from  an  impulse  of  the  blood  or  from 
a.    sense  of  justice :  A  Scotchman  (the  exceptions  are  splendid  indeed) 
uisiformly  calculates  the  consequences  to  himself.     He  is  naturally 
faithful  to  a  leader,  as  I  said  before,  that  is,  to  a  powerful  head ; 
l>vit  his  fidelity  amounts  to  little  more  than  servility.     He  is  a  bigot 
Co   the  shadow  of  power  and  authority,  a  slave  to  prejudice  and 
custom,  and  a  coward  in  every  thing  else.     He  has  not  a  particle  of 
mental  courage.    Caesar's  wife  was  not  to  be  suspected  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a  Scotchman's  friend.     If  a  word  is  said  against  your 
moral  character,  they  shun  you  like  a  plague-spot.     They  are  not 
only  afraid  of  a  charge  being  proved  against  you,  but  they  dare  not 
disprove  it,  lest  by  clearing  you  of  it  they  should  be  supposed  a  party 
CO  what  had  no  existence  or  foundation.     They  thus  imbibe  a  bad 
opinion  of  you  from  hearsay,  and  conceal  the  good  they  know  of  you 
l>oth  from  themselves  and  the  world.     If  your  political  orthodoxy  is 
called  in  question,  they  take  the  alarm  as  much  as  if  they  were  appre- 
Hensive  of  being  mvolved  in  a  charge  of  high  treason.     One  would 
chink  that  the  whole  country  laboured,  as  they  did  Sixty  Years  Since, 
uixider  an  imputation  of  disaffection,  and  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
irigilance  of  the  police,  so  that  each  person  had  too  little  character  for 
loyalty  himself  to  run  any  additional  risk  by  his  neighbour's  bad 
name.     This  is  not  the  case  at  present :  but  they  carry  their  precau- 
tions and  circumspection  in  this  respect  to  such  an  idle  and  stupid 
excess,  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  local  circumstances  and 
history — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  effects  of  that  long  system  of  suspicion, 
persecution  and  surveUlance^  to  which  thev  were  exposed  during  a 
century  of  ridiculous  (at  least  of  unsuccessnil)  wars  and  rebellions,  in 
favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     They  suffered  much  for  King  James 
and  the  Good  Cause ;  but  since  that  time  their  self-love  must  be  excused 
to  look  at  home.    On  my  once  complaining  to  a  Scotchman  of  what 
I   thought  a  dereliction  of  his  client's  cause  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  in  a  prosecution  for  libel,  I  received  for  answer — That 

*  Mr. had  defended  the  accused  as  far  as  he  could,  coruutentfy 

tvith  hu  character ! — ^though  the  only  character  the  Learned  Gentleman 
could  boast,  had  been  acquired  by  his  skill,  if  not  his  courage,  in 
resisting  prosecutions  of  this  kind. 

The  delicate  sensibility  (not  to  say  soreness)  of  the  Scotch  in 

matters  of  moral  reputation,  may  in  like  manner  be  accounted  for 

(indirectly)  from  their  domiciliary  system  of  church-government,  of 

Kirk-assemblies,  and  Ruling  Elders  :  and  in  the  unprincipled  assurance 
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with  which  aspersions  of  this  sort  are  thrown  out,  and  the  jumk-teK 
which  they  strike  into  the  timid  or  hypocritical^  one  may  see  ik 
remaining  effects  of  Penance>Sheets  and  Cutty-Stools !  Poor  Bsb! 
he  called  up  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Hornbook,  but  did  not  lay  the  ^ 
of  cant  and  lying  in  the  Cunning  North ! 

Something  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  done;  a  ^ap 
has  been  effected*  Extremes  meet ;  and  the  Saint  has  been  (iiMB 
instances)  merged  in  the  Sinner.  The  essential  characto'  of  "k 
Scotch  is  determined  self-will,  the  driving  at  a  purpoae ;  so  t!a 
whatever  they  undertake,  they  make  thorough-stitch  work,  and  csry 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  This  is  the  case  in  the  pretensions  some  of  ikz 
writers  have  lately  set  up  to  a  contempt  for  Cutty-Stools,  and  to  &1 
the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour.  They  have  been  so  long  uak 
interdict  that  they  break  out  with  double  violence,  and  stop  atnodiii|. 
Of  all  blackguards  (I  use  the  term  for  want  of  any  other)  a  Soocc 
bUckguard  is  for  this  reason  the  worst.  First,  the  character  sits  L 
upon  him  for  want  of  use,  and  is  sure  to  be  most  outrageously  cancs- 
tured.  He  is  only  just  l>roke  loose  from  the  shackles  of  regdaiitj 
and  restraint,  and  is  forced  to  play  strange  antics  to  be  convinced  i^ 
they  are  not  still  clinging  to  his  heels.  Secondly,  formality,  hypooifT, 
and  a  deference  to  opinion,  are  the  '  sins  that  most  eaaily  beset  )m! 
When  therefore  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  disregard  apjMs- 
ances,  he  becomes  totally  reckless  ot  character,  and  '  at  one  \xm£. 
high  overleaps  all  bound '  of  decency  and  common  sense.  Again,  thcr 
is  perhaps  a  natural  hardness  and  want  of  nervous  sensibility  about  tae 
Scotch,  which  renders  them  (rules  and  the  consideration  of  ansst 
quences  apart)  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  their  proceedings.  If 
they  are  not  withheld  by  conscience  or  prudence,  they  have  m 
mauvMte  bonte^  no  involuntary  qualms  or  tremors,  to  qcuUify  tbd' 
effrontery  and  disregard  of  principle.  Their  impudence  is  eztresie, 
their  malice  is  cold-blooded,  covert,  crawling,  deliberate,  without  the 
frailty  or  excuse  of  passion.  They  club  their  vices  and  their  veosihj 
together,  and  by  the  help  of  both  together  are  invincible.  Thecfaace 
spirits  who  have  lately  ngured  in  a  much-talked-of  publicatioB,  vitb 
<  old  Sylvanus  at  their  head,' — 

'  Leaning  on  cypress  stadle  stout/ — 

in  their  '  pious  orgies  *  resemble  a  troop  of  Yahoos,  or  a  herd  d 
Satyrs — 

'  And  with  their  homed  feet  they  beat  the  ground !  * — 

that  is  to  say,  the  floor  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  shop !     There  b  oee 
other  publication,  a  match  for  this  in  flagrant  impudence  and  daumkst 
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dolness,  which  is  the  John  Bull.  The  Editor  is  supposed,  for  the 
honour  of  Scotland,  to  be  an  Irishman.  What  the  Beacon  might 
have  proved,  there  is  no  saying ;  but  it  would  have  been  curious  to 
have  seen  some  articles  of  Sir  Walter's  undoubted  hand  proceeding 
from  this  quarter,  as  it  has  been  always  contended  that  Blackwood's 
Kdinburgh  Magazine  was  too  low  and  scurrilous  a  publication  for 
him  to  have  any  share  in  it.  The  adventure  of  the  Beacon  has 
perhaps  discovered  to  Sir  Walter's  admirers  and  the  friends  of 
humanity  in  general,  that 

*  Entire  affection  scorneth  nicer  hands  ! ' 

Old  Dr.  Burney,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  called  one 
morning  on  Thomson,  the  Author  of  The  Seasons,  at  a  late  hour,  and 
on  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  poet's  not  having  risen  sooner, 
received  for  answer, — *  I  had  no  motive,  young  man ! '  A  Scotch- 
man acts  always  from  a  motive,  and  on  due  consideration ;  and  if  he 
does  not  act  right  or  with  a  view  to  honest  ends,  is  more  dangerous 
than  any  one  else.  Others  may  plead  the  vices  of  their  blood  in  ex- 
tenuation of  their  errors  ;  but  a  Scotchman  is  a  machine,  and  should 
be  constructed  on  sound  moral,  and  philosophical  principles,  or  should 
be  put  a  stop  to  altogether. 
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The  Liberal^  [1823. 

My  father  was  a  Dissenting  Minister  at  W m  in  Shropshire ; 

and  in  the  year  1798  (the  figures  that  compose  that  date  are  to  me 
like  the  <  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon')  Mr.  Coleridge  came  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  succeed  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  spiritual  charge  of  a 
Unitarian  Congregation  there.  He  did  not  come  till  late  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  before  he  was  to  preach ;  and  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
himself  went  down  to  the  coach  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  expectation, 
to  look  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  could  find  no  one  at  all 
answering  the  description  but  a  round-faced  man  in  a  short  black  coat 
(like  a  shooting  jacket)  which  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
him,  but  who  seemed  to  be  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  his  fellow- 
passengers.  Mr.  Rowe  had  scarce  returned  to  give  an  account  of  his 
disappointment,  when  the  round-faced  man  in  black  entered,  and 
dissipated  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  by  beginning  to  talk.  He  did 
not  cease  while  he  staid ;  nor  has  he  since,  that  I  know  of.  He 
held  the  good  town  of  Shrewsbury  in  delightfiil  suspense  for  three 
weeks  that  he  remained  there,  <  fluttering  ^e  proud  Saiopians  like  an 
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eagle  to  a  dove-cote  ; '  and  the  Wekh  monntains  that  skirt  the  hoiia 
with  their  tempestuoas  confiuion,  agree  to  have  heard  no  such  mpk 
sounds  since  the  days  of 

*  High-bom  Hoers  harp  or  soft  LleweUyn^s  lay !  * 

As  we  passed  along  between  W m  and  Shrewsbury,  and  I  m 

their  blue  tops  seen  through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the  red  nifik^ 
leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  road-side,  a  sound  was  is  m 
ears  as  of  a  Siren's  song ;  I  was  stunned,  startled  with  it,  as  fns 
deep  sleep ;  but  I  had  no  notion  thcip  that  I  should  ever  be  afak  & 
express  my  admiration  to  others  in  motley  imagery  or  quaint  ailusbc, 
till  the  light  of  his  genius  shone  into  my  sod,  like  the  son's  r^ 
glittering  in  the  puddles  of  the  road.  I  was  at  that  time  do^ 
inarticulate^  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the  way-side,  cnuhed,  bleeds^ 
lifeless ;  but  now,  bursting  from  the  deadly  bands  that  *  bound  tboa, 

« With  Styx  nine  times  round  them,* 

my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and  as  they  expand  their  plioies, 
catch  the  golden  light  of  other  years.  My  soul  has  indeed  remaiDo* 
in  its  original  bondage,  dark,  obscure,  with  longings  infinite  isd 
unsatisfied ;  my  heart,  shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  mde  c%, 
has  never  found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to  ;  hot  cbs: 
my  understanding  also  did  not  remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  lei^ 
found  a  language  to  express  itself,  I  owe  to  Coleridge.  But  this  is 
not  to  my  purpose. 

My  father  lived  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and  was  in  the  habk 
of  exchanging  visits  with  Mr.  Rowe,  and  with  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Whit- 
church (nine  miles  farther  on)  acconiing  to  the  custom  of  Disseotiaf 
Ministers  in  each  other's  neighbourhood.  A  line  of  communicatks 
is  thus  established,  by  which  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  k 
kept  alive,  and  nourishes  its  smouldering  fire  unquenchable,  like  tk 
fires  in  the  Agamemnon  of  .^schylus,  placed  at  different  stadoos,  th^ 
waited  for  ten  long  years  to  announce  with  their  blazing  pyramids  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  Coleridge  had  agreed  to  come  over  to  see  mj 
father,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  the  country,  as  Mr.  Rowe's 
probable  successor;  but  in  the  meantime  I  had  gone  to  hear  him 
preach  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival.  A  poet  and  a  philosof^r 
getting  up  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  a  romaooe 
in  these  degenerate  days,  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  primitive  spirit  cf 
Christianity,  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

It  was  in  January,  1 798,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before  dayUgbt, 
to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  and  went  to  hear  this  celebrated  persos 
preach.     Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such 
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aoother  walk  as  this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one,  in  the  winter  of  the 
yea.r  1798.     II y  a  det  impresmns  que  ni  le  terns  ni  les  circonstances 
pct^Hyent  effacer.     Dusse-je  vivre  des  siecles  entiers^  le  doux  terns  de  ma 
jettnesse  ne  peut  renattre  pour  moiy  ni  s*effacer  jamais  dans  ma  memoire, 
^^AThcn  I  got  there,  the  organ  was  playing  the   100th  psalm,  and, 
v/'hen  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text,  *  And 
He  mrent  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  himself,  alone.'     As  he  gaye 
out  this  text,  his  voice  *  rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes,' 
and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud, 
deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the 
sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that 
prayer  might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe. 
IThe  idea  of  St.  John  came  into  mind,  <  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, who  had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locuste  and 
Mrild  honey.'     The  preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject,  like  an 
eagle  dallying  with  the  wind.     The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war ; 
upon  church  and  state — not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation — on 
tHe  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same, 
but   as  opposed  to   one  another.      He  talked  of  those  who  had 
*  inscribed  the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.' 
He  made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion, — and  to  shew  the  fatal 
effects  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd 
boy,  driving  his  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to 
bis  flock,  *  as  though  he  should  never  be  old,'  and  the  same  poor 
country-lad,  crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at 
an   alehouse,  turned   into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair 
sticking  on  end  with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and 
tricked  out  in  the  loathsome  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

*  Such  were  the  notes  our  once-lov'd  poet  sung/ 

And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together. 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sanction 
of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  returned  home  well 
satisfied.  The  sun  that  was  still  labouring  pale  and  wan  through  the 
sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  good  cause ;' 
and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard 
of  the  thistle,  had  something  genial  and  rdfreshing  in  them  ;  for  there 
was  a  spirit  of  hope  and  youth  in  all  nature,  that  turned  every  thing 
into  good.  The  face  of  nature  had  not  then  the  brand  of  Jus 
DiviNUM  on  it : 

*  Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribM  with  woe.* 
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On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  half-inspired  speaker  came.  1  n 
called  down  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  went  half-hope^ 
half-afraid.  He  receiTed  me  very  graciously,  and  I  Usteoed  ki 
long  time  without  uttermg  a  word.  I  did  not  suffer  in  his  opinkabE 
my  silence.  *  For  those  two  hours,'  he  afterwards  was  pleased :: 
say,  <  he  was  conversing  with  W.  H.'s  forehead ! '  His  appearasc 
was  different  from  what  I  had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  befs& 
At  a  distance,  and  in  the  dim  light  ot  the  chapel,  there  was  to  ex  2 
strange  wildness  in  his  aspect,  a  dusky  obscurity,  and  I  thought  ki 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  His  complexion  was  at  that  time  dea:, 
and  even  bright — 

'  As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen.* 

His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if  built  of  iTorj,  with  I»^ 
projecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath  them  like  a  so 
with  darkened  lustre.  *  A  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o'crspreai' 
a  purple  tinge  as  we  see  it  in  the  pale  thoughtful  coniplezioos  of  tk 
Spanish  portrait-paipters,  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  riis  momhwa 
gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent ;  his  chin  good-humoured  and  roead; 
but  his  nose,  the  rudder  of  the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was  saa^ 
feeble,  nothing — like  what  he  has  done.  It  might  seem  that  tk 
genius  of  his  face  as  from  a  height  surveyed  and  projected  him  (vitfa 
sufficient  capacity  and  huge  aspiration)  into  the  world  onknowo  or 
thought  and  imagination,  with  nothing  to  support  or  guide  his  veeiiff 
purpose,  as  if  Columbus  had  launch^  his  adventurous  course  ks  tk 
New  World  in  a  scallop,  without  oars  or  compass.  So  at  least  i 
comment  on  it  after  the  event.  Coleridge  in  his  person  was  latbc 
above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  the  corpulent,  or  like  hod 
Hamlet,  ^somewhat  fat  and  pursy.'  His  hair  (now,  alas!  grt^] 
was  then  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's,  and  fell  in  smooth  masses 
over  his  forehead.  This  long  pendulous  hair  is  peculiar  to  enthosiaiti, 
to  those  whose  minds  tend  heavenward  ;  and  is  traditionally  insepar- 
able (though  of  a  different  colour)  from  the  pictures  of  Christ.  I: 
ought  to  belong,  as  a  character,  to  all  who  preach  CJIfrist  crue^Sed^  aad 
Coleridge  was  at  that  time  one  of  those ! 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between  him  aad  my  father, 
who  was  a  veteran  in  the  cause,  and  then  declining  into  the  vale  ot 
years.  He  had  been  a  poor  Irish  lad,  carefully  brought  up  by  hs 
parents,  and  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  (where  he  studieii 
under  Adam  Smith)  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  destination.  It 
was  his  mother's  proudest  wish  to  see  her  son  a  Dissenting  Minister. 
So  if  we  look  back  to  past  generations  (as  fiir  as  eye  can  reach)  vt 
see  the  same  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  followed  by  the  same  disappoint- 
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ments,  throbbing  in  the  human  heart ;  and  so  we  may  see  them  (if  we 
look  forward)  rising  up  for  ever,  and  disappearing,  like  vapourish 
babbles,  in  the  human  breast  I     After  being  tossed  about  from  congre- 
gation to  congregation  in  the  heats  of  the  Unitarian  controversy,  and 
squabbles  about  the  American  war,  he  had  been  relegated  to  an 
obscure  village,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  far  from  the  only  converse  that  he  loved,  the  talk  about  disputed 
texts  of  Scripture  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Here 
he  passed  his  days,  repining  but  resigned,  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  perusal  of  the  Commentators, — ^huge  folios,  not  easily  got 
through,  one  of  which  would  outlast  a  winter !     Why  did  he  pore  on 
these  from  mom  to  night  (with  the  exception  of  a  walk  in  the  fields 
or  a  torn  in  the  garden  to  gather  broccoli-plants  or  kidney-beans  of 
his  own  rearing,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure^  ? — Here 
were  *  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,' — neither  poetry  nor  philosophy — 
nothing  to  dazzle,  nothing  to  excite  modern  curiosity ;  but  to  his 
lack-lustre  eyes  there  appeared,  within  the  pages  of  the  ponderous, 
unwieldy,  neglected  tomes,  the  sacred   name  of  JEHOVAH  in 
Hebrew  capitals :  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  style,  worn  to 
the  last  fiuiing  thinness  of  the  uixierstanding,  there  were  glimpses, 
glimmering  notions  of  the  patriarchal  wanderings,  with  palm-trees 
hovering  in  the  horizon,  and  processions  of  camels  at  the  disunce  of 
three  thousand  years ;  there  was  Moses  with  the  Burning  Bush,  the 
number  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  types,  shadows,  glosses  on  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  there  were  discussions  (dull  enough)  on  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  a  mighty  speculation  I  there  were  outlines,  rude  guesses 
at  the  shape  of  Noah's  Ark  and  of  the  riches  of  Solomon's  Temple ; 
questions  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation,  predictions  of  the  end  of  all 
things ;  the  great  lapses  of  time,  the  strange  mutations  of  the  globe 
were  unfolded  with  the  voluminous  leaf,  as  it  turned  over ;  and  though 
the  soul   might  slumber  with  an   hieroglyphic  veil  of  inscrutable 
mysteries  drawn  over  it,  yet  it  was  in  a  slumber  ill-exchanged  for  all 
the  sharpened  realities  of  sense,  wit,  fancy,  or  reason.     My  father's 
life  was  comparatively  a  dream ;  but  it  was'  a  dream  of  infinity  and 
eternity,  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  a  judgment  to  come ! 

No  two  individuals  were  ever  more  unUke  than  were  the  host  and 
his  guest.  A  poet  was  to  my  father  a  sort  of  nondescript :  yet  what- 
ever added  grace  to  the  Unitarian  cause  was  to  him  welcome.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  or  pleased,  if  our  visitor  had 
worn  wings.  Indeed,  his  thoughts  had  wings;  and  as  the  silken 
sounds  rustled  round  our  little  wainscoted  parlour,  my  father  threw 
back  his  spectacles  over  his  forehead,  his  white  hairs  mixing  with  its 
sanguine  hue  ;  and  a  smile  of  delight  beamed  across  his  rugged  cordial 
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face»  to  thiak  that  Truth  had  found  a  new  ally  in  Fancy !  ^  Bcado, 
Coleridge  aeemed  to  take  considerable  notice  of  me,  and  that  of  ia^' 
was  enough.  He  talked  very  familiarly,  but  agreeably,  and  glasoEi 
oyer  a  variety  of  subjects.  At  dinner-time  he  grew  more  ammaw', 
and  dilated  in  a  verv  edifying  manner  on  Mary  Wolstooecraft  si 
Mackintosh.  The  last,  he  said,  he  considered  (on  my  6tb?'i 
speaking  of  his  Fhuiicue  GalRcm  as  a  capital  performance)  as  a  deic 
scholastic  roan — a  master  of  the  topics,— or  as  the  ready  warehon^ 
man  of  letters,  who  knew  exactly  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  whatlie 
wanted,  though  the  goods  were  not  his  own.  He  tho«ight  hzm  m 
match  for  Burke,  either  in  style  or  matter.  Burke  was  a  mes- 
physician,  Mackintosh  a  mere  logician.  Burke  was  an  orator  (aioxic 
a  poet)  who  reasoned  in  figures,  because  he  had  an  eye  for  naSEc: 
Mackintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  rhetorician,  who  bad  only  2b 
eye  to  common-places.  On  this  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  alvafs 
entertained  a  great  opinion  of  Burke,  and  that  (as  fir  as  I  could  find) 
the  speaking  of  him  with  contempt  might  be  made  the  test  of  a  vulgar 
democratical  mind.  This  was  the  first  observation  I  ever  made  to 
Coleridge,  and  he  said  it  was  a  very  just  and  striking  one.  I  re- 
member the  leg  of  Welsh  mutton  and  t^  turnips  on  the  table  that  dsj 
had  the  finest  flavour  imaginable.  Coleridge  added  that  Mackintosi 
and  Tom  Wedgwood  (of  whom,  however,  he  spoke  highly)  kad 
expressed  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  his  friend  Mr.  WcKxisworth, 
on  which  he  remarked  to  them — *  He  strides  on  so  far  before  yoe, 
that  he  dwindles  in  the  distance !  '  Godwin  had  once  boasted  to 
him  of  having  carried  on  an  argument  with  Mackintosh  for  three 
hours  with  duUous  success;  Coleridge  told  him — ^  If  there  had  bea 
a  man  of  genius  in  the  room,  he  would  have  settled  the  questioo  is 
five  minutes.'  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  Mary  Wolstonecraft, 
and  I  said,  I  had  once  for  a  few  moments,  and  that  she  seemed  to  me 
to  turn  oflT  Godwin's  objections  to  something  she  advanced  with  qdse 
a  playful,  easy  air.  He  replied,  that  *  this  was  only  one  instance  d 
the  ascendancy  which  people  of  imagination  exercised  over  those  of 
mere  intellect.'  He  did  not  rate  Godwin  very  high  '  (this  wk 
caprice  or  prejudice,  real  or  affected)  but  he  had  a  great  idea  of 
Mrs.  Wolstonecraft's  powers  of  conversation,  none  at  all  of  her  taleot 

^  My  father  was  one  of  those  who  mistook  his  talent  after  all.  He  iiaed  to  be 
very  much  dissatisfied  that  I  preferred  his  Letters  to  his  Sermons.  The  last  ««t 
forced  and  dry  ;  the  first  came  naturally  from  him.  For  ease,  half-piays  on  wora, 
and  a  supine,  monkish,  indolent  pleasantry,  I  have  never  seen  them  equalled. 

'  He  complained  in  particular  of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  ettablirii  the 
future  immortality  of  man  '  without '  (as  he  said)  *  knowing  what  Deatih  was  or 
what  Life  was ' — and  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  these  two  words  seemed  to 
convey  a  complete  image  of  both. 
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for  book-making.     We  talked  a  little  about  Holcroft.     He  had  been 
asked  if  he  was  not  much  struck  with  him,  and  he  said,  he  thought 
himself  in  more  danger  of  being  struck  ly  him.     I  complained  that 
he  would  not  let  me  get  on  at  all,  for  he  required  a  definition  of  every 
the  commonest  word,  exclaiming,  *  What  do  you  mean  by  a  lensation^ 
Sir  ?      What  do  you  mean  by  an  idea  ?  *     This,  Coleridge  said,  was 
barricadoing  the  road  to  truth : — ^it  was  setting  up  a  turnpike-gate  at 
every  step  we  took.     I  forget  a  great  number  of  things,  many  more 
than  I  remember ;  but  the  day  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Coleridge  was  to  return  to  Shrewsbury.     When  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  T.  Wedgwood,  making  him  an  offer  of  150/.  a-year  if  he 
chose  to  wave  his  present  pursuit,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  poetry  and  philosophy.     Coleridge  seemed  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  close  with  this  proposal  in  the  act  of  tying  on  one  of  his  shoes. 
It  threw  an  additional  damp  on  his  departure.     It  took  the  wayward 
enthusiast  quite  from  us  to  cast  him  into  Dera's  winding  vales,  or  by 
the  shores  of  old  romance.     Instead  of  living  at  ten  miles  distance, 
of  being  the  pastor  of  a  Dissenting   congregation  at  Shrewsbury, 
he  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  the  Hill  of  Parnassus,  to  be  a  Shepherd 
on  the  Delectable  Mountains.     Alas !  I  knew  not  the  way  thither, 
and  felt  very  little  gratitude  for  Mr.  Wedgwood's  bounty.      I  was 
presently  relieved  from  this  dilemma ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for 
a  pen  and  ink,  and  going  to  a  table  to  write  something  on  a  bit  of 
card,  advanced  towards  me  with  undulating  step,  and  giving  me  the 
precious  document,  said  that  that  was  his  address,  Mr,  CoUridgCy 
Nether-Stowey^  Somersetshire ;  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  me 
there  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and,  if  I  chose,  would  come  half-way  to 
meet   me.     I  was  not  less  surprised   than  the  shepherd-boy  (this 
simile  is  to  be  found  in  Cassandra)  when  he  sees  a  thunder-bolt  fall 
close  at  his  feet.     I  stammered  out  my  acknowledgments  and  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  (I  thought  Mr.  Wedgwood's  annuity  a  trifle  to  it) 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and  this  mighty  business  being  settled,  the  poet- 
preacher  took  leave,  and  I  accompanied  him  six  miles  on  the  road. 
It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  he  talked  the 
whole  way.     The  scholar  in  Chaucer  is  described  as  going 

*  Sounding  on  his  way.' 

So  Coleridge  went  on  his.  In  digressing,  in  dilating,  in  passing  from 
subject  to  subject,  he  appeared  to  me  to  float  in  air,  to  slide  on  ice. 
He  told  me  in  confidence  (going  along)  that  he  should  have  preached 
two  sermons  before  he  accepted  the  situation  at  Shrewsbury,  one  on 
Infant  Baptism,  the  other  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  shewing  that  he 
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codd  oot  admioister  either,  which  would  hare  eSectxaUj  diaqgaliy 
him  for  the  object  in  riew.     I  obsenred  that  he  condnoally  crok 
me  on  the  way  by  shifting  from  one  side  of  the  footbath  to  the  othc 
This  struck  me  as  an  odd  movement ;  but  I  did  not  at  tliat  ae 
connect  it  with  any  instability  of  purpose  or  invduntaiy  chaage  d 
principle,  as  I  have  done  since.     He  seemed  unable  to  keep  oe  ■ 
a  strait  line.     He  spoke   slightingly  of  Hume   (whose    Easay  c 
Miracles  he  said  was  stolen  from  an  objection  started    in    ok  cf 
South^s  sermons — Credai  Jud^ntt  jfpelial)     I  was  not  ▼ery  maca 
pleased  at  this  account  of  Hume,  for  I  had  just  been  reading,  wkb 
infinite  relish,  that  completest  of  all   metaphysical  cboke-fearsf  )m 
Treaiue  on  Human  Nature^  to  which  the  Essay ty  in  point  of  scholan: 
subtlety  and  close  reasoning,  are  mere  elegant  trifling,  light  smnoio- 
reading.     Coleridge  even  denied  the  excellence  of  Hume's  geoetai 
style,  which  I  think  betrayed  a  want  of  tasbe  or  candour.    He  howercr 
made  me  amends  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Berkeley.    He 
dwelt  particularly  on  his  Etsay  on  Visum  as  a  masterpiece  of  analytical 
reasoning.     So  it  undoubtedly  is.     He  was  exceedingly  angry  wkk 
Dr.  Johnson  for  striking  the  stone  with  his  foot,  in  aUuskm  to  tiiii 
author's  Theory  of  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  saying,  '  Thus  I  oonfise 
him.  Sir.'     Coleridge  drew  a  parallel  (I  don't  know  how  he  broogfae 
about  the  connection)  between  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Tom  Paine. 
He  said  the  one  was  an  instance  of  a  subtle,  the  odier  of  an  acsae 
mind,  than  which  no  two  things  could  be  more  distinct.     The  one 
was  a  shop-boy's  quality,  the  other  the  characteristic  of  a  ]rfiilosopher. 
He  considered  Bishop  Butler  as  a  true  philosopher,  a  profound  aad 
conscientious  thinker,  a  genuine  reader  of  nature  and  of  ius  own  nrnd. 
He  did  not  speak  of  his  Analogy^  but  of  his  Sermons  ai  the  RiM^ 
Chapel^  of  which  I  had  nerer  heard.     Coleridge  somehow  always      J 
contrived  to  prefer  the  unhnown  to  the  known.     In  this  instance  be 
was  right.     The   Analogy  is  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  of  wire^drawn,       I 
theological  special-pleading;  the  Sermons  (with  the  Preface  to  then)       | 
are  in  a  fine  vein  of  deep,  matured  refleaion,  a  candid  appeal  to  oaf       | 
observation  of  human  nature,  without  pedantry  and  without  bias.    I 
told  Coleridge  I  had  written  a  few  remarks,  and  was  somedmef 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  made  a  discovery  on  the  saoK 
subject  (the  Natural  Disinterestedness  of  the  Human  Mind) — and  I       { 
tried  to  explain  my  view  of  it  to  Coleridge,  who  listened  with  great       , 
willingness,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  myself  understood.     I       I 
sat  down  to  the  task  shortly  afterwards  for  the  twentieth  time,  got       i 
new  pens  and  paper,  determined  to  make  dear  work  of  it,  wrote  a       ' 
few  meagre  sentences  in  the  skeleton-style  of  a  mathematical  demofi-       | 
stration,  stopped  half-way  down  the  second  page ;  and,  after  trying  to 
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vain  to  pump  up  any  worda,  images^  notionsy  apprehensions^  facts,  or 
observations,  from  that  gulph  of  abstraction  in  which  I  had  plunged 
myself  for  four  or  five  years  preceding,  gave  up  the  attempt  as  labour 
in  vain,  and  shed  tears  of  helpless  despondency  on  the  blank  unfinished 
paper.  I  can  write  fast  enough  now.  Ajn  I  better  than  I  was 
then  ?  Oh  no !  One  truth  discovered,  one  pang  of  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  express  it,  is  better  than  all  the  fluency  and  flippancv  in 
the  world.  Would  that  I  could  go  back  to  what  I  then  was !  Why 
can  we  not  revive  past  times  as  we  can  revisit  old  places  ?  If  I  had 
the  quaint  Muse  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  assist  me,  I  would  write  a 

Sonnet  to  the  Road  bettveen  IV m  and  Shrewsbury ^  and  immortalise 

every  step  of  it  by  some  fond  enigmatical  conceit.     I  would  swear 
that  the  very  milestones  had  ears,  and  that  Harmer-hill  stooped  with 
all  its  pines,  to  listen  to  a  poet,  as  he  passed !     I  remember  but  one 
other  topic  of  discourse  in  this  walk.     He  mentioned  Paley,  praised 
the  naturalness  and  clearness  of  his  style,  but  condemned  his  senti- 
ments, thought  him  a  mere  time-serving  casuist,  and  said  that  ^  the 
fact  of  his  work  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  being  made  a 
text-book  in  our  Universities  was  a  disgrace  to  the  national  character.' 
We  parted  at  the  six-mile  stone ;  and  I  returned  homeward  pensive 
but  much  pleased.     I  had  met  with  unexpected  notice  from  a  person, 
whom  I  believed  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  me.     *  Kind  and 
affable  to  me  had  been  his  condescension,  and  should  be  honoured 
ever  with  suitable  regard.'     He  was  the  first  poet  I  had  known,  and 
be  certainly  answered  to  that  inspired  name.     I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  not  disappointed.     In 
fact,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  at  all  like  them,  either  before  or 
since.     I  could  easily  credit  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  of 
his  holding  forth  to  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  evening 
or  two  before,  on  the  Berkeleian  Theory,  when  he  made  the  whole 
material  universe  look  like  a  transparency  of  fine  words ;  and  another 
story  (which  I  believe  he  has  somewhere  told  himself)  of  his  being 
asked  to  a  party  at  Birmingham,  of  his  smoking  tobacco  and  going  to 
sleep  after  dinner  on  a  sofa,  where  the  company  found  him  to  their  no 
small  surprise,  which  was  increased  to  wonder  when  he  started  up  of 
a  sudden,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  looked  about  him,  and  launched  into 
a  three-hours'  description  of  the  third  heaven,  of  which  he  had  had 
a  dream,  very  different  from  Mr.  Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment,  and 
also  from  that  other  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  Mr.  Murray,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Bridge-street  Junto,  has  taken  into  his  especial  keeping ! 
On  my  way  back,  I  had  a  sound  in  my  ears,  it  was  the  voice  of 
Fancy :  I  had  a  light  before  me,  it  was  the  face  of  Poetry,     The 
one  still  lingers  there,  the  other  has  not  quitted  my  side !     Coleridge 
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in  truth  met  me  half-way  on  the  ground  of  philosophy,  or  I  sl»ii 
not  haYe  been  won  over  to  his  imaginatiye  creed.  I  had  an  uneBf, 
pleasurable  sensation  all  the  time,  till  I  was  to  visit  him.  I>irBc 
those  months  the  chill  breath  of  winter  gave  me  a  welcoming ;  tie 
▼emal  air  was  balm  and  inspiration  to  me.  The  golden  sonaets,  ^ 
silver  star  of  evening,  lighted  me  on  my  way  to  new  hopes  as: 
prospects.  /  was  to  visit  CoUridge  in  the  spring.  This  circumscaac- 
was  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  mingled  with  all  my  feeii!^ 
I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  proposed,  and  received  an  answer  pos- 
poning  my  intended  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  but  very  cordially  urgi^ 
me  to  complete  my  promise  then.  This  delay  did  not  damp,  be 
rather  increased  my  ardour.  In  the  meantime,  I  went  to  LlangoHa 
Vale,  by  way  of  initiating  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  natural  scenery; 
and  I  must  say  I  was  enchanted  with  it.  I  had  been  reading  Cd^ 
ridge's  description  of  England  in  his  fine  Ode  on  the  Departa^  T^ar, 
and  I  applied  it,  con  amore^  to  the  objects  before  me.  That  valkj 
was  to  me  (in  a  manner)  the  cradle  ot  a  new  existence  :  in  the  rive: 
that  winds  through  it,  my  spirit  was  baptised  in  the  waters  d 
Helicon ! 

I  returned  home,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  my  journey  with 
unworn  heart  and  untired  feet.  My  way  lay  through  Worcester  sad 
Gloucester,  and  by  Upton,  where  I  thought  of  Tom  Jones  and  the 
adventure  of  the  muff.  I  remember  getting  completely  wet  througH 
one  day,  and  stopping  at  an  inn  (I  think  it  was  at  Tewkesfamy) 
where  I  sat  up  all  night  to  read  Paul  and  Virginia.  Sweet  were  the 
showers  in  early  youth  that  drenched  my  body,  and  sweet  the  drops 
of  pity  that  fell  upon  the  books  I  read !  I  recollect  a  remark  <d 
Coleridge's  upon  this  very  book,  that  nothing  could  shew  the  gro« 
indelicacy  of  French  manners  and  the  entire  corruption  of  tbdr 
imagination  more  strongly  than  the  behaviour  of  the  heroine  in  the 
last  fatal  scene,  who  turns  away  from  a  person  on  board  the  nnkicf 
vessel,  that  offers  to  save -her  life,  because  he  has  thrown  off  his 
clothes  to  assist  him  in  swimming.  Was  this  a  time  to  think  of  such 
a  circumstance  ?  I  once  hinted  to  Wordsworth,  as  we  were  sailing 
in  his  boat  on  Grasmere  lake,  that  I  thought  he  had  borrowed  the 
idea  of  his  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places  from  the  local  inscriptioas 
of  the  same  kind  in  Paul  and  Virginia.  He  did  not  own  the  obliga- 
tion, and  stated  some  distinction  without  a  difference,  in  defence  of 
his  claim  to  originality.  Any  the  slightest  variation  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  in  his  mind ;  for  whatever  be  added  or  omitted 
would  inevitably  be  worth  all  that  any  one  else  had  done,  and  contain 
the  marrow  of  the  sentiment.  I  was  still  two  days  before  the  time 
fixed  for  my  arrival,  for  I  had  taken  care  to  set  out  early  enough.    I 
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stopped  these  two  days  at  Bridgewater,  and  when  I  was  tired  of 
sauntering  on  the  banks  of  its  muddy  river,  returned  to  the  inn,  and 
read  Camilla.  So  have  I  loitered  my  life  away,  reading  books, 
looking  at  pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing,  thinking,  writing  on  what 
pleased  me  best.  I  have  wanted  only  one  thing  to  make  me  happy  ; 
but  wanting  that,  have  wanted  everything ! 

I   arrived,  and  was  well   received.     The   country  about  Nether 
Stowey  is  beautiful,  green  and  hilly,  and  near  the  sea-shore.     I  saw 
it  but  the  other  day,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  from  a  hill  near 
Taunton.    How  was  the  map  of  my  life  spread  out  before  me,  as  the 
map  of  the  country  lay  at  my  feet!     In  the  afternoon,  Coleridge  took 
me  over  to  All-Foxden,  a  romantic  old  family-mansion  of  the  St. 
Aubins,  where  Wordsworth  lived.     It  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  gave  him  the  free  use  of  it.     Somehow 
that  period  (the  time  just  after  the  French  Revolution)  was  not  a 
time  when  nothing  was  given  for  nothing.     The  mind  opened,  and  a 
softness  might  be  perceived  coming  over  the  heart  of  individuals, 
beneath  *  the  scales  that  fence  *  our  self-interest.     Wordsworth  him- 
self was  from  home,  but  his  sister  kept  house,  and  set  before  us  a 
frugal  repast ;  and  we  had  free  access  to  her  brother's  poems,  the 
Lyrical  Ballads^  which  were  still  in  manuscript,  or  in  the  form  of 
SyhHRne  Leaves,     I  dipped  into  a  few  of  these  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  with  the  faith  of  a  novice.     I  slept  that  night  in  an  old  room 
with  blue  hangings,  and  covered  with  the  round-&ced  family-portraits 
of  the  age  of  George  i.  and  ii.  and  from  the  wooded  declivity  of  the 
adjoining   park  that  overlooked  my  window,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
could 

< hear  the  loud  stag  speak." 

In  the  outset  of  life  (and  particularly  at  this  time  I  felt  it  so)  our 
imagination  has  a  body  to  it.  We  are  in  a  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  have  indistinct  but  glorious  glimpses  of  strange 
shapes,  and  there  is  always  something  to  come  better  than  what  we 
see.  As  in  our  dreams  the  fulness  of  the  blood  gives  warmth  and 
reality  to  the  coinage  of  the  brain,  so  in  youth  our  ideas  are  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  pampered  with  our  good  spirits ;  we  breathe  thick  with 
thoughtless  happiness,  the  weight  of  future  years  presses  on  the  strong 
palses  of  the  heart,  and  we  repose  with  undisturbed  faith  in  truth  and 
good.  As  we  advance,  we  exhaust  our  fund  of  enjoyment  and  of 
hope.  We  are  no  longer  wrapped  in  Umb^s-mtool^  lulled  in  Elysium. 
As  we  taste  the  pleasures  of  life,  their  spirit  evaporates,  the  sense 
palls ;  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  phantoms,  the  lifeless  shadows  of 
what  has  been ! 
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That  moroingy  as  aoon  as  break&it  was  oTer»  we  ttroUed  ant  wsi 
the  park,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  aak-trec  lac 
stretched  along  the  ground,  Coleridge  read  aloud  with  a  aoooroes  c^ 
musical  voice,  the  ballad  of  Betty  Foy*  I  was  not  cridcailj  or  wasf^ 
caily  inclined.  I  saw  touches  of  truth  and  nature,  and  took,  tiie  rec 
for  granted.  But  in  the  Tborm^  the  Mad  Mother^  and  the  Com^Uk 
of  a  Poor  Im&an  Woman^  I  felt  that  deeper  power  and  pathos  whkk 
have  been  since  acknowledged, 

*  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite,' 

as  the  characteristics  of  this  author ;  and  the  sense  of  a  new  style  sd 
a  new  spirit  in  poetry  came  over  me.  It  had  to  me  something  of  tsf 
effect  that  arises  from  the  turning  up  of  the  fresh  soil,  or  of  the  fin 
welcome  breath  of  Spring, 

<  While  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfinncd.'  , 

Coleridge  and  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey  that  evening,  and  fan 
voice  sounded  high 

*  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fiite, 
Fix*d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,' 

as  we  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy  stream  or  vatei&S, 
gleaming  in  the  summer  moonlight !  He  lamented  that  Wordsvnti 
was  not  prone  enough  to  believe  in  the  traditional  superstitions  of  tbe 
place,  and  that  there  was  a  something  corporeal,  a  matter-offact-^ai, 
a  clinging  to  the  palpable,  or  often  to  the  petty,  in  his  poetry,  in  coo- 
sequence.  His  genius  was  not  a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  throagb 
the  air ;  it  sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  a  flower,  or  unfolded  itself 
from  a  green  spray,  on  which  the  gold-finch  sang.  He  said,  hovetcf 
(if  I  remember  right)  that  this  objection  must  be  confined  to  hii 
descriptive  pieces,  that  his  philosophic  poetry  had  a  grand  and  cooi- 
prehensive  spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  to  inhabit  the  universe 
like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth  by  intuition,  rather  than  by  deduc- 
tion. The  next  day  Wordsworth  arrived  from  Bristol  at  Coleridge's 
cotuge.  I  think  I  see  him  now.  He  answered  in  some  degree  to 
his  friend's  description  of  him,  but  was  more  gaunt  and  Don  Qaixot^ 
like.  He  was  quaintly  dressed  (according  to  the  costume  of  that 
unconstrained  period)  in  a  brown  fustian  jacket  and  striped  panta- 
loons. There  was  something  of  a  roil,  a  lounge  in  his  gait,  boc 
unlike  his  own  Peter  Bell.  There  was  a  severe,  worn  pressure  of 
thought  about  his  temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  is 
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objects  more  than  the  otttward  appearance),  an  intense  high  narrow 
Forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks  furrowed   by  strong  purpose  and 
Feelingt  and  a  convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about  the  mouth,  a 
good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn,  stately  expression  of  the  rest 
of  his  face.     Chantry's  bust  wants  the  marking  traits ;  but  he  was 
teazed  mto  making  it  regular  and  heavy:  Haydon's  head  of  him, 
introduced  into  the  Entrance  of  Cbrut  into  Jerusalem^  is  the  most  like 
liis  drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expression.     He  sat  down  and 
talked  very  naturally  and  freely,  with  a  mixture  of  clear  gushing 
accents  in  his  voice,  a  deep  guttural  intonation,  and  a  strong  tincture 
of  the  northern  burry  like  the  crust  on  wine.     He  instantly  began  to 
make  havoc  of  the  half  of  a  Cheshire  cheese  on  the  table,  and  said 
triumphantly  that  ^his  marriage  with  experience   had  not  been  so 
unproductive  as  Mr.  Southey*8  in  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.'     He  had  been  to  see  the  Castle  Spectre  by 
Monk  Lewis,  while  at  Bristol,  and  described  it  very  well.     He  said 
<  it  fitted  the  taste  of  the  audience  like  a  glove.'     This  ad  captandum 
merit  was  however  by  no  means  a  recommendation  of  it,  according  to 
the  severe  principles  of  the  new  school,  which  reject  rather  than  court 
popular  effect.    Wordsworth,  looking  out  of  the  low,  latticed  window, 
said,  *  How  beautifully  the  sun  sets  on  that  yellow  bank! '    I  thought 
within  myself,  ^  With  what  eyes  these  poets  see  nature ! '  and  ever 
after,  when  I  saw  the  sun-set  stream  upon  the  objects  facing  it,  con« 
ceived  I  had  made  a  discovery,  or  thanked  Mr.  Wordsworth  for 
having  made  one  for  me !     We  went  over  to  All-Foxden  again  the 
day  following,  and  Wordsworth  read  us  the  story  of  Peter  Bell  in 
the  open  air ;  and  the  comment  made  upon  it  by  his  face  and  voice 
was  very  different  from  that  of  some  later  critics !     Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  poem,  *  his  face  was  as  a  book  where  men  might 
read  strange  matters,'  and  he  announced  the  fate  of  his  hero  in  pro- 
phetic tones.     There  is  a  cbaunt  in  the  recitation  both  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  which  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  hearer,«and  disarms 
the  judgment.     Perhaps  they  have  deceived  themselves  by  making 
habitual  use  of  this  ambiguous  accompaniment.     Coleridge's  manner 
is  more  full,  animated,  and  varied ;  Wordsworth's  more  equable,  sus- 
tained, and  internal.     The  one  might  be  termed  more  dramatic^  the 
other  more  lyrical.     Coleridge  has  told  me  that  he  himself  liked  to 
compose  in  walkmg  over  uneven  ground,  or  breaking  through  the 
straggling  branches  of  a  copse-wood ;  whereas  Wordsworth  always 
wrote  (if  he  could)  walking  up  and  down  a  straight  gravel-walk,  or 
in  some  spot  where  the  continuity  of  his  verse  met  with  no  collateral 
interruption.    Returning  that  same  evening,  I  got  into  a  metaphysical 
argument  with  Wordsworth,  while  Coleridge   was  explaining   the 
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different  notes  of  the  nightingale  to  his  sister,  in  which  ve  neitfaer  d 
us  succeeded  in  making  ourselYes  perfectly  dear  and  intelligias. 
Thus  I  passed  three  weeks  at  Nether  Stowey  and  in  the  neiglihoc- 
hood,  generally  devoting  the  afternoons  to  a  delightfiil  chat  ie  s 
arbour  made  of  bark  by  the  poet's  friend  Tom  Poole,  sitting  waki 
two  fine  elm-trees,  and  listening  to  the  bees  humming  rooixi  us,  vl£f 
we  quaffed  our  j^.  It  was  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  w 
should  make  a  jaunt  down  the  Bristol-Channel,  as  far  as  LiEto. 
We  set  off  together  on  foot,  Coleridge,  John  Chester,  and  I.  Tiis 
Chester  was  a  native  of  Nether  Stowey,  one  of  those  who  wet 
attracted  to  Coleridge's  discourse  as  flies  are  to  honey,  or  bees  k 
swarming-time  to  the  sound  of  a  brass  pan.  He  *  followed  in  the 
chase,  like  a  dog  who  hunts,  not  like  one  that  made  up  the  cry.'  He 
had  on  a  brown  cloth  coat,  boots,  and  corduroy  breeches,  was  low  k 
stature,  bow-legged,  had  a  drag  in  his  walk  like  a  droTcr,  which  be 
assisted  by  a  hazel  switch,  and  kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the  side  & 
Coleridge,  like  a  running  footman  by  a  state  coach,  that  he  might  oot 
lose  a  syllable  or  sound  that  fell  from  Coleridge's  lips.  He  told  br 
his  priYate  opinion,  that  Coleridge  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  scarcdj 
opened  his  lips,  much  less  offered  an  opinion  the  whole  way :  yet  dP 
the  three,  had  I  to  chuse  during  that  journey,  I  would  be  Jolm 
Chester.  He  afterwards  followed  Coleridge  into  Germany,  wheit 
the  Kantean  philosophers  were  puzzled  how  to  bring  him  under  any 
of  their  categories.  When  he  sat  down  at  uble  with  his  idol,  Joho's 
felicity  was  complete ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  or  Mr.  Blackwood's,  whcE 
they  sat  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  King,  was  not  more  so. 
We  passed  Dunster  on  our  right,  a  small  town  between  the  brow  oi 
a  hill  and  the  sea.  I  remember  eying  it  wistfully  as  it  lay  below  us: 
contrasted  with  the  woody  scene  around,  it  looked  as  clear,  as  pure, 
as  embrowned  and  ideal  as  any  landscape  I  have  seen  since,  of  Ga^ 
Poussin's  or  Domenichino's.  We  had  a  long  day's  march — (oar 
feet  kept  time  to  the  echoes  of  Coleridge's  tongue) — through  Mine- 
head  and  by  the  Blue  Anchor,  and  on  to  Linton,  which  we  did  dc^ 
reach  till  near  midnight,  and  where  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
a  lodgment.  We  however  knocked  the  people  of  the  house  up  zt 
last,  and  we  were  repaid  for  our  apprehensions  and  fatigue  by  some 
excellent  rashers  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs.  The  view  in  coming 
along  had  been  splendid.  We  walked  for  miles  and  miles  on  dark 
brown  heaths  overlooking  the  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  hills  beyond, 
and  at  times  descended  into  little  sheltered  valleys  close  by  the  sea- 
side, with  a  smuggler's  face  scowling  by  us,  and  then  had  to  ascend 
conical  hills  with  a  path  winding  up  through  a  coppice  to  a  barren 
top,  like  a  monk's  shaven  crown,  from  one  of  which  I  pointed  out  to 
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Coleridge's  notice  the  bare  masts  of  a  vessel  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
horizon  and  within  the  red-orbed  disk  of  the  setting  sun,  like  his  own 
spectre-ship  in  the  jincient  Mariner.     At  Linton  the  character  of  the 
sea-coast  becomes  more  m^.ked  and  rugged.    There  is  a  place  called 
the  Valiey  of  Rocks  (I  suspect  this  was  only  the  poetical  name  for  it) 
bedded  among  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  with  rocky  caverns 
beneath,  into  which  the  waves  dash,  and  where  the  sea-gull  for  ever 
wheels  its  screaming  flight.     On  the  tops  of  these  are  huge  stones 
thrown  transverse,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  tossed  them  there,  and 
behind  these  is  a  fretwork  of  perpendicular  rocks,  something  like  the 
Giant* s  Causeway,     A  thunder-storm  came  on  while  we  were  at  the 
inn,  and  Coleridge  was  running  out  bare-headed  to  enjoy  the  commo- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  Vidley  of  Rocks^  but  as  if  in  spite,  the 
clouds  only  muttered  a  few  angry  sounds,  and  let  fall  a  few  refreshing 
drops.     Coleridge  told  me  that  he  and  Wordsworth  were  to  have 
made  this  place  the  scene  of  a  prose-tale,  which  was  to  have  been  in 
the  manner  of,  but  far  superior  to,  the  Death  of  AheU  but  they  had 
relinquished   the  design.      In  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  we 
breakfasted   luxuriously  in  an  old-fashioned  parlour,  on    tea,  toast, 
eggs,  and  honey,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  bee-hives  from  which  it  had 
been  taken,  and  a  garden  full  of  thyme  and  wild  flowers  that  had  pro- 
duced it.     On  this  occasion  Coleridge  spoke  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
but  not  well.     I  do  not  think  he  had  much  feeling  for  the  classical 
or  elegant.     It  was  in  this  room  that  we  found  a  little  worn-out  copy 
of  the  Seasons f  lying  in  ^  window-seat,  on  which  Coleridge  exclaimed, 
'  That  is  true  fame ! '     He  said  Thomson  was  a  great  poet,  rather 
than  a  good  one ;  his  style  was  as  meretricious  as  his  thoughts  were 
natural.     He  spoke  of  Cowper  as  the  best  modern  poet.     He  said 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  an  experiment  about  to  be  tried  by  him  and 
Wordsworth,  to  see  how  far  the  public  taste  would  endure  poetry 
written  in  a  more  natural  and  simple  style  than  had  hitherto  been 
attempted;   totally  discarding  the  artifices  of  poetical  diction,  and 
making  use  only  of  such  words  as  had  probably  been  common  in  the 
most  ordinary  language  since  the  days  of  Henry  ii.      Some  com- 
parison was  introduced  between  Shakespear  and  Milton.     He  said 
*he  hardly  knew  which  to  prefer.     Shakespear  appeared  to  him  a 
mere  stripling  in  the  art ;  he  was  as  tall  and  as  strong,  with  infinitely 
more  activity  than  Milton,  but  he  never  appeared  to  have  come  to 
man's  estate ;  or  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  been  a  man,  but  a 
monster.'     He  spoke  with  contempt  of  Gray,  and  with  intolerance 
of  Pope.      He  did  not  like  the  versification  of  the  latter.      He 
observed  that  ^the  ears  of  these  couplet-writers  might  be  charged 
with  having  short  memories,  that  could  not  retain  die  harmony  of 
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whole  passages.'  He  thought  little  of  Janitis  as  a  writer  ;  he  hsii 
dislike  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Barke  a  as 
orator  and  politician,  than  of  Fox  or  Pitt.  He  however  thoogk  kr 
Yery  inferior  in  richness  of  style  and  imagery  to  some  of  our  ekis 
prose-writers,  particularly  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  liked  Ricfaardac, 
but  not  Fielding;  nor  could  I  get  him  to  enter  into  the  menssaf 
Caleh  IVilliami.^  In  short,  he  was  profound  and  discrxmioating  n 
respect  to  those  authors  whom  he  liked,  and  where  he  gave  his  pig- 
ment fair  play ;  capricious,  perrerse,  and  prejudiced  in  his  antzpek^ 
and  distastes.  We  loitered  on  the  ^  ribbed  sea-sands,'  in  such  talk  s 
this  a  whole  morning,  and  I  recollect  met  with  a  curious  sea-ved, 
of  which  John  Chester  told  us  the  country  name !  A  fisherman  ga? 
Coleridge  an  account  of  a  boy  that  had  been  drowned  the  day  h^KL 
and  that  they  had  tried  to  save  him  at  the  risk  of  their  own  Eio. 
He  said  ^  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  they  Tentured,  but,  Sir, 
we  have  a  nature  towards  one  another.'  This  expression,  Coleiid|r 
remarked  to  me,  was  a  fine  illustration  of  that  theory  of  disintereeed- 
ness  which  I  (in  common  with  Buder)  had  adopted.  I  broached  s 
him  an  argument  of  mine  to  prove  that  Rkeness  was  not  mere  assods- 
tion  of  ideas.  I  said  that  the  mark  in  the  sand  pot  one  in  mind  of  s 
man's  foot,  not  because  it  was  part  of  a  former  impression  of  a  mac's 
foot  (for  it  was  quite  new)  but  because  it  was  like  the  shape  of  a 
man's  foot.  He  assented  to  the  justness  of  this  disdnctioa  (whidt  I 
have  explained  at  length  elsewhere,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cBrioos) 
and  John  Chester  listened ;  not  from  any  interest  in  the  snbject,  br^ 
because  he  was  astonished  that  I  should  be  able  to  suggest  any  tli^ 
to  Coleridge  that  he  did  not  already  know.  We  returned  oo  tk 
third  morning,  and  Coleridge  remarked  the  silent  cott^e-onob 
curling  up  the  valleys  where,  a  few  evenrngs  before,  we  had  seen  tfie 
lights  gleaming  through  the  dark. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived  at  Stowey,  we  set  out,  I  oo  or 
return  home,  and  he  for  Germany.  It  was  a  Sunday  momiog,  aad 
he  was  to  preach  that  day  for  Dr.  Toulmin  of  Taunton.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  prepared  anything  for  the  occasion  ?  He  said  he  \al 
not  even  thought  of  the  text,  but  should  as  soon  as  we  parted.  I  &t 
not  go  to  hear  him, — this  was  a  fault, — but  we  met  in  the  evening  £ 
Bridgewater.     The  next  day  we  had  a  long  day's  walk  to  Bristol, 

^  He  had  no  idea  of  pictures,  of  Claadc  or  Raphael,  and  at  thia  time  I  ha^  a 
little  at  he.  He  aometimes  givea  a  striking  account  at  present  of  the  Cartoan  r. 
Pita,  by  BufFamalco  and  others  ;  of  one  in  particular,  where  Death  is  seen  in  tk 
air  brandishing  his  scythe,  and  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  shudder  at  ka 
approach,  while  the  beggars  and  the  wretched  kneel  to  him  as  their  deliverer.  He 
would  of  course  understand  so  broad  and  fine  a  moral  aa  this  at  any  time. 
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a.D<l  sat  dowD)  I  recollect,  by  a  well-side  on  the  road,  to  cool  our- 
selves and  satisfy  our  thirst,  when  Coleridge  repeated  to  me  some 
descriptiye  lines  from  his  tragedy  of  Remorse ;  which  I  must  say 
l>ecame  his  mouth  and  that  occasion  better  than  they,  some  years 
a.f^r,  did  Mr.  EUiston's  and  the  Drury-lane  boards, — 

'  Oh  memory !  shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife, 
And  give  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  liie.' 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  period  he 
had  been  wandering  in  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Germany;  and  his 
return  was  cometary,  meteorous,  unlike  his  setting  out.  It  was  not 
till  some  time  after  that  I  knew  his  friends  Lamb  and  Southey.  The 
last  always  appears  to  me  (as  I  first  saw  him)  with  a  common-place 
book  under  his  arm,  and  the  first  with  a  hon-mot  in  his  mouth.  It 
v/-a8  at  Godwin's  that  I  met  him  with  Holcroft  and  Coleridge,  where 
they  were  disputing  fiercely  which  was  the  best — Man  as  be  wasy  or 
tnan  as  he  is  to  he.  *  Give  me,'  says  Lamb,  *  man  as  he  is  not  to  be.' 
HThis  saying  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  between  us,  which  I 
believe  still  continues. — Enough  of  this  for  the  present. 

*  But  there  is  matter  for  another  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  may  add  a  second  tale.' 


PULPIT  ORATORY— DR.  CHALMERS  AND 
MR.  IRVING 

Tke  Literal.]  [1823. 

The  Scotch  at  present  seem  to  bear  the  bell,  and  to  have  *  got  the 
start  of  the  majestic  world.'  They  boast  of  the  greatest  novelists, 
the  greatest  preachers,  the  greatest  philanthropists,  and  the  greatest 
blackguards  in  the  world.  Sir  Walter  Scott  stands  at  the  head  of 
these  for  Scotch  humour.  Dr.  Chalmers  for  Scotch  logic,  Mr.  Owen 
for  Scotch  Utopianism,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  for  Scotch  impudence. 
Unrivalled  four !  Nay,  here  is  Mr.  Irving,  who  threatens  to  make  a 
fifth,  and  stultify  all  our  London  orators,  from  <  kingly  Kensington ' 
to  Blackwall  I  Who  has  not  heard  of  him  ?  Who  does  not  go  to 
hear  him?  You  can  scarcely  move  along  for  the  coronet-coaches 
that  besiege  the  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  chapel  in  Hatton-garden  ; 
and  when,  after  a  prodigious  squeeze,  you  get  in  so  as  to  have  stand- 
ing-room, you  see  in  the  same  undistinguished  crowd  Brougham  and 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Landsdown  and 
Mr.  Coleridge.  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hone  are  pew  fellows. 
Mr.  Waithman  frowns  stern  applause,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
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does  the  honours  of  the  Meetbg !     The  lamb  lies  down  with  & 
lioOy  and  the  Millennium  seems  to  be  anticipated  in  the  Calrdmx 
chapel,  under  the  new  Scotch  preacher.      Lords,  ladies,  soepbo, 
fanaticsy  join  in  approbation, — some  admire  the  doctrine,  odiers  tk 
sound,  some  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  orator,  others  the  goa 
of  action,  some  the  ingenuity  of  the  argument,  others  the  bcanty  d 
the  style  or  the  bursts  of  passion,  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  patnsis 
a  certain  brackiib  infusion  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  a  slight  defec 
of  vision.     Lady  Bluemount  declares  it  to  be  only  inferior  to  cbe 
Excursion  in  imagination,  and  Mr.  Botherby  cries — 'Good,  goodr 
The  « Talking  Pouto '  *  and  Mr.  Theodore  Flash  hare  not  yet  bee. 
Mr.  Irving  appears  to  us  the  most  accomplished  barbarian,  and  V£. 
least  offensive  and  most  dashing  clerical  holder-forth  we  remember  a 
have  seen.     He  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  if  Adia 
had  but  been  a  Scotchman,  and  had  had  coal  black  hair.     He  secD 
to  stand  up  in  the  integrity  of  his  composition,  to  begin  a  new  race  of 
practising  believers,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  Christian  retigioc, 
to  regenerate  the  fallen  and  degenerate  race  of  man.     You  would  qt 
he  had  been  turned  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature  and  the  Scfaods  i 
perfect  piece  of  workmanship.     See  him  in  the  street,  he  has  the  ar, 
the  free  swing,  the  boh  t^tgbt  figure  of  an  Indian  savage,  or  a  nortben 
borderer  dressed  in  canonicals :  set  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  is  anned 
with  all  the  topics,  a  master  of  fence,  the  pupil  of  £>r.  Chalmcn! 
In  action  he  has  been  compared  to  Kean ;  in  the  union  of  extefiai 

^  Some  yean  ago,  a  periodical  paper  was  published  in  London,  under  the  titk  of 
the  Pic-Nic.  It  was  got  op  under  the  auspices  of  a  Mr.  Folke  Grevilkf  aafi 
several  writers  of  that  day  contributed  to  it,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Honoe 
Smith,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  othen.  On  sen 
dispute  arising  between  the  proprietor  and  the  gcntlemen-contribaton  oo  the  s>^ 
ject  of  an  advance  in  the  remuneration  for  articles,  Mr.  Fulke  Orevilie  grew  heroic, 
and  said,  *I  have  got  a  young  fellow  just  come  from  Ireland,  who  will  undertake 
to  do  the  whole,  verse  and  prose,  politics  and  scandal,  for  two  gnineat  a  week, 
and  if  you  will  come  and  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night,  you  shall  tee  him,  isi 
judge  whether  I  am  not  right  in  closing  with  him.'  Accordingly,  they  met  the 
next  evening,  and  the  writxr  or  all  work  was  introduced.  He  began  to  nukr  i 
display  of  his  native  ignorance  and  impudence  on  all  subjects  immediately,  and  os 
one  eke  had  occasion  to  say  any  thing.  When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Cumberiacd 
exclaimed,  '  A  talking  potato,  by  God  ! '  The  talking  potato  was  Mr.  Croker,  d 
the  Admiralty.  Our  adventurer  shortly,  however,  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  pauing  accidentally  through  a  town  where  they  were  in  want  of  a  minisceral 
candidate  at  an  Election,  the  gentleman  of  modest  assurance  offered  himself,  aa« 
succeeded.  *  They  wanted  a  Jack-pudding,'  said  the  father  of  the  hopeful  yoack, 
'  and  so  they  chose  my  son.^  The  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  ClaHce 
soon  after  came  on,  and  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  a  dabbler  in  dirt,  and  an  adept  b 
love-letters,  rose  from  the  affair  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  very  'rose 
and  expectancy  of  the  fair  State.' 
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and  intellectual  advantages,  we  might  start  a  parallel  for  him  in  the 
admirable  Crichton.  He  stands  before  Haydon's  picture  of  Lazarus, 
and  says,  *  Look  at  roe ! '  He  crosses  Piccadilly,  and  clears  Bond- 
street  of  its  beaux !  Rob  Roy,  Macbriar  is  come  again.  We  saw 
him  stretched  on  a  bench  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Edinburgh, — we  met 
him  again  at  a  thirteen-penny  ordinary  in  London,  in  the  same  attitude, 
and  said,  without  knowing  his  calling,  or  his  ghostly  parts,  *  That  is 
the  man  for  a  fair  saint.'     We  swear  it  by 

*  His  foot  mercurial ;  his  martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules,  but  his  jovial  face  ! ' 

A.ye,  there  we  stop  like  Imogen — there  is  a  want  of  expression  in  it. 
*  7he  iron  has  not  entered  his  soul.'  He  has  not  dared  to  feel  but  in 
trammels  and  in  dread.  He  has  read  Werter  but  to  criticise  him ; 
Rousseau,  but  to  steel  himself  against  him ;  Shakespear,  but  to  quote 
him ;  Milton,  but  to  round  his  periods.  Pleasure,  fancy,  humanity, 
are  syrens  that  he  repels  and  keeps  at  arms-length;  and  hence  his 
features  are  hardened,  and  have  a  barbaric  crust  upon  them.  They 
are  not  steeped  in  the  expression  of  Titian  or  Raphael ;  but  they 
would  do  for  Spagnoletti  to  paint,  and  his  dark  profile  and  matted 
locks  have  something  of  the  grave  commanding  appearance  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  massive  portraits. 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  not  so  good-looking  a  man  as  Mr.  Irving;  he 
wants  the  same  vigour  and  spirit.  His  face  is  dead  and  clamm]^, 
cold,  pale,  bloodless,  passionless,  and  there  is  a  glazed  look  of  insin- 
cerity about  the  eyes,  uninformed,  uninspired  from  within.  His 
voice  is  broken,  harsh,  and  creaking,  while  Mr.  Irvtng's  is  flowing 
and  silvery :  his  Scotch  accent  and  pronunciation  are  a  terrible  inflic- 
tion on  the  uncultivated  ear.  His  *  WWch  observation  I  oorge  upon  you 
my  frmds  and  br^^ren '  desolates  and  lays  waste  all  the  humanities. 
He  grinds  out  his  sentences  between  his  teeth,  and  catches  at  truth 
with  his  fists,  as  a  monkey  catches  an  apple  or  a  stick  thrown  at  him 
with  his  paws.  He  seems  by  his  action  and  his  utterance  to  say  to 
difficulties,  *  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee,'  and  having  got  them  in  his 
grasp,  tears  and  rends  them  in  pieces  as  a  dog  tears  an  old  rag  to 
tatters  or  mumbles  a  stone  that  is  flung  in  his  way.  Dr.  Chalmers 
engages  attention  and  secures  sympathy  solely  by  the  intensity  of  his 
own  purpose :  there  is  neither  eloquence  nor  wisdom,  neither  imagina- 
tion nor  feeling,  neither  the  pomp  of  sound  nor  grace  nor  solemnity 
of  manner  about  him,  but  he  is  in  earnest,  and  eager  in  pursuit  of  his 
argument,  and  arrests  the  eye  and  ear  of  his  congregation  by  this 
alone.  He  dashes  head  foremost  into  the  briars  and  thorns  of  con- 
troversy, and  drags  you  along  with  him  whether  you  will  or  no,  and 
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yottr  only  chance  is  to  puth  on  and  get  oat  of  them  as  vdl  as  loi 
can,  though  dreadfully  scratched  and  almost  blinded.  He  involms 
you  in  a  labyrinth,  and  you  are  anxious  to  escape  from  it :  yoa  hzie 
to  pass  through  many  a  dark,  subterranean  cavern  with  him  is  hb 
theological  ferry-boat,  and  are  glad  enough  to  get  out  on  the  odx: 
side,  with  the  help  of  Scotch  logic  for  oars,  and  Scotch  rhetoric  tb: 
sails !  You  hear  no  home  truths,  nothing  that  touches  the  heart,  tf 
swells  or  expands  the  soul ;  there  is  no  tide  of  eloquence  lifting  pi 
up  to  Heaven,  or  wafting  you  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. — No,  yoo  arc 
detained  in  a  canal,  with  a  great  number  of  ioch  in  it. — ^You  mikc 
way  by  virtue  of  standing  still,  your  will  is  irritated,  and  imprfW 
forward  by  stoppages — you  are  puzzled  into  sympathy,  pulled  isto 
admiration,  tired  into  patience !  The  preacher  starts  a  dificuky,  d 
which  you  had  no  notion  before,  and  you  stare  to  see  how  he  v3 
answer  it.  He  first  makes  you  uneasy,  sceptical,  sensible  of  yo&r 
helplessness  and  dependence  upon  his  superior  sagacity  and  recondix 
learning,  and  proportionably  thankful  for  the  relief  he  afibrds  you  m 
the  unpleasant  dilemma  to  which  you  have  been  reduced.  It  is  Hkf 
proposing  a  riddle,  and  then,  after  playing  with  the  curiosity  sad 
impatience  of  the  company  for  some  time,  giving  the  solution,  whkb 
nobody  else  has  the  wit  to  find  out.  We  never  saw  frsller  attendances 
or  more  profound  attention  than  at  the  Tron  Church  in  GLutgov— h 
was  like  a  sea  of  eyes  &  swarm  of  heads,  gaping  for  mysteries,  asd 
staring  for  elucidations — ^it  was  not  the  sublime  or  beautiful;  the 
secret  was  that  which  has  been  here  exphuned,  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficult,  the  disagreeable,  the  dry,  and  the  discordant  matter  diat 
had  been  conjured  up  in  the  imagination.  Dr.  Chalmers,  then,  nc- 
ceeds  by  the  force  of  sophistry  and  casuistry,  in  our  humble  jndgmect. 
Riddles  (of  which  we  spoke  just  now)  are  generally  traditional: 
those  that  Dr.  Chalmers  unfolds  from  the  pulpit,  are  of  his  own 
invention,  or  at  least  promulgation.  He  started  an  objection  to  the 
Christian  religion  (founded  on  its  supposed  inconsistency  with  xbt 
Newtonian  philosophy)  which  objection  had  never  been  noticed  io 
books,  on  purpose  that  he  might  answer  it.  *  Well,*  said  a  Scotdi- 
man,  *  and  if  the  answer  was  a  good  one,  was  he  not  right  ? '  <  No, 
assuredly,'  we  should  answer,  *  for  there  is  no  &ith  so  firm  as  thai 
which  has  never  been  called  in  question.'  The  answer  could  ooiy 
satisfy  those  who  had  been  unsettled  by  the  question;  and  there 
would  be  many  who  would  not  be  convinced  by  the  Doctor's  reason- 
ing, however  he  might  plume  himself  on  his  success.  We  wupta 
that  this  is  looking  after  a  reputation  for  literary  ingenuity  and  philo- 
sophical depth,  rather  than  the  peace  of  consciences  or  ^  salvatioo 
of^  souls ;  which,  m  a  Christian  minister,  is  unbecoming,  and  savoors 
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*f  tHe  MammoQ  of  anrighteoasaesa.     We  ourselves  were  staggered 
»y   tlie  blow  (either  then  or  long  before)  and  still  gasp  for  a  reply, 
lot^withstanding  Dr.  Chalmers's  nostrum.      Let  the  reader  briefly 
fudge: — The  Doctor  tells  us,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Christian 
Dispensation  supposes  that  the  counsels  of  God  turn  upon  this  world 
IS  its  center ;  that  there  is  a  heaven  above  and  an  earth  beneath ;  and 
Lhat  man  is  the  lord  of  the  universe,  the  only  creature  made  in  the 
divine  likeness,  and  over  whom  Providence  watches,  and  to  whom 
revelations  are  given,  and  an  inheritance  everlasting.     This  agrees 
v/^ith  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  which  makes  the  earth  the  center  of 
all  things,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  little  shining  spots  like  silver 
sixpences  moving   round  it.      But  it  does  not  so  well  agree  with 
N^ewton's  Prmc^ia  (we  state  Dr.  Chalmers's  objection)  which  sup- 
poses the  globe  we  inhabit  to  be  but  a  point  in. the  immensity  of  the 
universe;  that  ours  is  but  one,  and  that  the  most  insignificant  (per- 
haps^   among   innumerable   worlds,   filled,   probably,   with   created 
intelugences,  rational  and  fallen  souls,  that  share  the  eye  of  God 
with  us,  and  who  require  to  know  that  their  Redeemer  liveth.     We 
alone  (it  would  appear)  cannot  pretend  to  monopolize  heaven  or  hell: 
there  are  other  contingent  candidates  besides  us.     Jacob's  dream  was 
poetical  and  natural,  while  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  flat  surface 
and  the  blue  sky  hung  over  it,  to  which  angels  might  ascend  by  a 
ladder,  and  the  face  of  God  be  seen  at  the  top,  as  his  lofty  and 
unchangeable  abode ;  but  this  beautifid  episode  hardly  accords  with 
the  Antipodes.      Sir  Isaac  turned  the  world  upon   its  back,  and 
divided  heaven  from  itself,  and  removed  it  far  from  every  one  of  us. 
As  we  thought  the  universe  turned  round  the  earth  as  its  pivot,  so 
religion  turned  round  man  as  its  center,  as  the  sole,  important,  moral 
and  accountable  agent  in  existence.      But  there  are  other  worlds 
revolving  in  infinite  space,  to  which  this  is  a  speck.     Are  they  all 
desert,  worthless  ?    Were  they  made  for  us  ?     Have  they  no  especial 
dispensations  of  life  and  light  ?     Have  we  alone  a  God,  a  Saviour, 
revealed  to  us  ?     Is  religion  triumphant  only  here,  or  is  it  itinerant 
through  each  ?     It  can  hardly  seem  that  we  alone  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  or  been  the  sole  objects  of  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  from 
eternity — ^that  our  life,  resurrection,  and  judgment  to  come,  are  the 
whole  history  of  a  wide-seeing  Providence,  or  the  loftiest  events  in 
the  grand  drama  of  the  universe,  which  was  got  up  as  a  theatre  only 
for  us  to  perform  our  petty  parts  in,  and  then  to  be  cast,  most  of  us, 
into  hell  fire  I     Dr.  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses  indeed  jnay 
be  said  to  dwarf  his  mighty  subject,  and  make  mankind  a  very  Lilli- 
putian race  of  beings,  which  this  Gulliver  in  vain  dandles  in  the  hard, 
broad,  brawny  hand  of  school  divinity,  and  tries  to  lift  into  their 
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bigotted  self-sufficiency  and  exclusive  importance  again.  How  dse 
he  answer  his  own  objection,  and  turn  the  tables  on  hinwHf— Iw 
reverse  this  pitiful,  diminished  perspective,  and  aggrandise  ns  is  ar 
own  estimation  once  more  as  undoubted  heirs  of  heaven  or  of  heB- 
the  sole  favoured  or  reprobated  sons  of  God?  Why,  his  ansvcrs 
this — ^that  the  microscope  has  done  as  much  to  lift  man  in  the  sale 
of  being,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  this  atom  the  earth,  as  ik 
telescope  has  done  to  circumscribe  and  lessen  it ;  that  there  ssi 
infinite  gradations  below  man,  worlds  within  worlds,  as  there  st 
pegrees  of  being  above,  and  stars  and  suns  blazing  roimd  each  otber; 
that,  for  what  we  know,  a  speck,  a  lucid  drop  circulating  in  a  ia\ 
back,  may  be  another  habitable  globe  like  this ! — And  has  that,  tao,i 
revelation  of  its  own,  an  avenging  God,  and  a  Christ  crud&d? 
Does  every  particle  in  a  flea's  back  contain  a  Mosaic  dispensatics, 
a  Popish  and  a  Protestant  religion  ?  Has  it  its  Tron  Cfaorcfa  and  is 
Caledonian  Chapel,  and  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses  and  Mr.  Irnap 
Orations  in  little  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  h& 
to  increase  it  a  million-fold.  It  is  his  objection  and  his  answer  to  t, 
not  ours :  if  blasphemy,  it  is  his ;  and,  if  orthodoxy,  he  is  entitled  !£ 
all  the  credit  of  it.  But  his  whole  scheme  shows  how  imposoble  it 
is  to  reconcile  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  with  the  subtleties  mu 
intricacies  of  meuphysics.  It  displays  more  pride  of  intellect  tl^ 
simplicity  of  heart,  is  an  insult  equally  on  the  understandings  or 
prejudices  of  men,  and  could  only  have  been  hit  upon  by  that  penoai- 
fication  and  abstraction  of  cross-purposes,  a  Scotch  metapbyncal 
divine.  In  his  general  preaching.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  great  cascist, 
and  a  very  indifferent  moralist.  He  states  the  froi  and  cams  of  efcry 
question  with  extreme  pertinacity,  and  often  *  spins  the  thread  of  lis 
verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of^his  argument.'  He  assigns  po»fak 
reasons,  not  practical  motives,  for  conduct ;  and  vindicates  the  ways  ai 
God,  and  his  own  interpreution  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  head,  not  to 
the  heart.  The  old  school-divines  set  this  practice  afoot ;  for  haag 
accustomed  to  hear  the  secrets  of  confession,  and  to  salre  the  tender 
consciences  of  the  great  and  powerful,  they  had  to  bandy  all  sorts  o£ 
questions  about ;  and  if  they  could  find  out  *  a  loop  or  peg  to  hang 
a  doubt  on,'  were  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble ;  they  were  con- 
stantly reduced  to  their  shifts,  and  forced  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  morality  by  the  ticklish  cases  referred  to  them  for  arbitration ;  and 
when  they  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  humanity  and  natural 
sentiment,  endeavoured  to  find  new  tojncs  within  the  range  of  abstraa 
reason  and  possibility.  Dr.  Chalmers's  reasoning  is  as  unlike  a; 
possible  to  a  chapter  in  the  Gospels :  but  he  may  do  very  well  to 
comment  on  the  Apocalypse  or  an  Episde  of  St.  Paul's.  We  do 
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not  approve  of  this  method  of  carving  out  excuses  (»-  defences  of 
doctrinal  pointa  from  the  dvj  parchment  of  the  understanding  or  the 
cob'webs  of  the  brain.  Whatever  sets  or  leaves  the  dogmas  of  religion 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  hardens  the  last,  and  lends 
no  advantage  to  the  first. 

Mr.  Irving  is  a  more  amiable  moralist,  and  a  more  practical  reasoner. 

He    throws  a  glancing,  pleasing   light  over  the  gloomy  ground  of 

Calvinism.     There  is  something  humane  in  his  appeals,  striking  in  his 

apostrophes,  graceful  in  his  action,  soothing  in  the  tones  of  his  voice* 

Me  is  not  affected  and  theatrical ;  neither  is  he  deeply  impassioned  or 

overpowering  from  the  simple  majesty  of  his  subject.     He  is  above 

common-place  both  in  fancy  and  argument ;  yet  he  can  hardly  rank  as 

a  poet  or  philosopher.     He  is  a  modernised  covenanter,  a  sceptical 

fanatic.     We  do  not  feel  exactly  on  sure  ground  with  him — we 

scarcely  know  whether  he  preaches  Christ  crucified,  or  himself.     His 

pulpit  style  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Jhrid  gotbic.     We  are  a  little 

mysit/Ud  when  a  man  with  one  hand  brings  us  all  the  nice  distinctions 

and  air-drawn  speculations  of  modern  unbelievers,  and  arms  the  other 

with  «  fire  hot  from  Hell,' — when  St.  Paul  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 

Evangelists  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Seneca,  Shakespear,  the 

author  of  Caleb  Williams  and  the   Political  Justice,  are  mingled 

together  in  the  same  passage,  and  quoted  in  the  same  breath,  however 

eloquent  that  breath  may  be.     We  see  Mr.  Irving  smile  with  decent 

scorn   at  this  remark,   and   launch   one   more   thunderbolt  at  the 

critics.     He  is  quite  welcome,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  his  notice. 

In  the  discourses  he  has  lately  delivered,  and  which  have  drawn 

crowds  to  admire  them,  he  has  laboured  to  describe  the  Sensual 

Man,    the   Intellectual   Man,   the  Moral  Man,   and   the   Spiritual 

Man;    and   has    sacrificed   the   three    first   at  the    shrine  of  the 

last.     He  gave  certainly  a  terrific  picture  of  the  death-bed  of  the 

Sensual  Man — a  scene  where  few  shine — but  it  is  a  good  subject  for 

oratory,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.     He  described  the  Poet  well, 

walking  by  the  mountain  side,  in  the  eye  of  nature — yet  oppressed, 

panting  rather  than   satisfied,  with  beauty  and  sublimity.     Neither 

Fame  nor  Genius,  it  is  most  true,  are  all-sufficient  to  the  mind  of 

man !     He  made  a  fair  hit  at  the  Philosophers ;  first,  at  the  Political 

Economist,  who  draws  a  circle  round  man,  gives  him  so  many  feet  of 

earth  to  stand  upon,  and  there  leaves  him  to  starve  in  all  his  nobler 

parts  and  faculties :  next,  at  the  great  Jurisconsult,  who  carves  out  a 

mosaic  work  of  motives  for  him,  cold,  hard,  and  dry,  and  expects 

him  to  move  mechanically  in  right  lines,  squares,  and  parallelograms, 

drills  him  into  perfection,  and  screws  him  into  utility.     He  then  fell 

foul  of  the  Moralist  and  Sentimentalist,  weighed  him  in  the  balance 
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and  found  him  wanting^-deficient  in  clearneM  of  sight  to  ducn 
good,  in  strength  of  haixi  and  puqxMC  to  seize  upon  it  when  dwcerBcL 
But  Religion  comes  at  last  to  the  aid  of  the  Spiritnal  Man,  coudn 
the  blind  sight,  and  braces  the  paralytic  limb ;  the  LrOrd  of  Hotfi  b 
in  the  field,  and  the  battle  is  won,  his  countenance  pours  light  into  ac 
souls,  and  his  hand  stretched  out  imparu  strength  to  us,  by  which  n 
tower  to  our  native  skies !  In  treating  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Irna| 
introduced  several  powerful  images  and  reflections,  to  show  how  fccfac 
moral  and  intellectual  motives  are  to  contend  with  the  allurcnieii:>  m 
sense  and  the  example  of  the  world.  Reason  alone,  he  said,  was  w 
more  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  than  the  swimmc 
with  his  single  arm  (here  he  used  an  appropriate  and  spirited  gesmre, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  description  of  the  heroic  actioo  of  tk 
swimmer  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia)  is  able  to  oppose  the  ragisg 
torrent,  as  the  voice  of  conscience  was  only  heard  in  the  tnmulcaoei 
scenes  of  life  like  the  faint  cry  of  the  sea-bird  in  the  wide  world  g: 
waters.  He  drew  an  animated  but  mortifying  sketch  <^  the  progres 
of  the  Patriot  and  Politician,  weaned  by  degrees  from  his  attarfimcg 
to  young  Liberty  to  hug  old  Corruption;  and  showed  (stHkiDglj 
enough)  that  this  change  from  youthful  ardour  to  a  hoary,  heankst 
old  age  of  selfishness  and  ridicule  (there  were  several  Members  of  die 
Honourable  House  present)  was  not  owing  to  increased  wisdoa  or 
strength  of  sight,  but  to  faltering  resolution  and  weakness  of  haod, 
that  could  no  longer  hold  out  against  the  bribes,  the  snares,  and  gilded 
chains  prepared  for  it.  The  romantic  Tyro  was  right  and  free,  the 
callous  Courtier  was  a  slave  and  self-conceited.  All  this  was  tr:ie; 
it  was  honest,  down-right,  and  well  put.  There  was  no  cant  in  it,  as 
far  as  regards  the  unequal  odds  and  the  hard  battle  that  reason  has  to 
fight  with  pleasure,  or  ambition,  or  interest,  or  other  antagoois: 
motives.  But  does  the  objection  apply  to  morality  solely,  or  has  sot 
religion  its  share  in  it  ?  Man  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be — Granted ; 
but  is  he  not  different  from  this  ideal  standard,  in  spite  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  morality  i  Is  not  the  religious  man  often  a  slave  to  power, 
the  victim  of  pleasure,  the  thrall  of  avarice,  hard  of  heart,  a  senoul 
hypocrite,  cunning,  mercenary,  miserable?  If  it  be  said  that  the 
really  religious  man  is  none  of  these,  neither  is  the  truly  roond 
man.  Real  morality,  as  well  as  vital  Christianity,  implies  right 
conduct  and  consistent  principle.  But  the  question  simply  at  tsaoe 
is,  whether  the  profession  or  the  belief  ot  sound  moral  opinioo 
implies  these;  and  it  certainly  does  it  no  more  than  the  profes- 
sion or  belief  of  orthodox  religious  opinions  does.  The  convictioo 
of  the  good  or  ill  consequences  of  our  actions  in  this  life  does  not 
absolutely  conform  the  will  or  the  desires  to  good ;  neither  does  the 
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appreheosion  of  future  rewards  or  punishments  produce  this  effect 
completely  or  necessarily.      The  candidate  for  xieaven  is  a  back- 
slider ;  the  dread  of  eternal  torments  makes  but  a  temporary  impression 
on  the  mind.     This  is  not  a  reason,  in  our  judgment,  for  neglecting 
or  giving  up  in  despair  the  motives  of  religion  or  morality,  but  for 
strengthening  and  cultivating  both.    With  Mr.  Irving,  it  is  a  triumphant 
and  unanswerable  ground  for  discarding  and  denouncing  morality, 
and  for  exalting  religion,  as  the  sovereign  cure  for  all  wounds,  as  the 
tbaumaturgos^  or  wonder-worker,  in  the  reform  of  mankind  1     We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  exclusive  and  somewhat  intolerant 
view  of  the  subject  is  reconcileable  with  sound  reason  or  with  history. 
Religion  is  no  new  experiment  now  first  making  on  mankind ;  we  live 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera  ;  it  is  not  as  if  we  lived 
in  the  age  of  apostles,  when  we  might  (from  novelty  and  inexperience 
of  the  intended  dispensations  of  Providence)  expect  the  earth  to  wear 
a  new  face,  and  darkness  suddenly  to  flee  away  before  the  light  of  the 
gospel :  nor  do  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Irving  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  with  Mr.  Croly,  that  the  millennium  actually  commenced  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  that  event  seems  as  far  off,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.     What  does  this  make 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?     Nothing ;  if,  as  far  as  they  are 
implanted  and  take  root,  they  bear  fruit  accordingly,  notwithstanding 
the   repugnance  and    thanklessness  of  the    soil.      Why  then    is 
Mr.  Irving  so  hard  upon  the  labours  of  philosophers,  moralists,  and 
men  of  letters^  because  they  do  not  do  all  their  work  at  once  ? 
Bishop  Butler  indeed  wrote  a  most  able  and  learned  quarto  volume, 
to  prove  that  tihe  slow  growth  and  imperfect  influence  of  Christianity 
was  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  and  that  in  this  respect  we  had  a  right 
to  look  for  a  direct  analogy  between  the  operations  of  the  world  of 
grace  and  nature,  both  proceeding  as  they  did  from  the  same  Almighty 
hands !     Our  deservedly  popular  preacher  has,  however,  an  answer  to 
what  we  have  here  stated :  he  says,  <  the  time  must  and  will  shortly 
come ! '    We  never  contradict  prophecies  ;  we  only  speak  to  facts. 
In  addressing    himself  to  this  point,  Mr.  Irving   made  a  spirited 
digression  to  tlie  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  impending  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad — all  obstacles  to  it  would  speedily 
be  surmounted  : — *  The  Negro  slave  was  not  so  enchained  but  that  the 
Gospel  would  set  him  free ;  the  Hottentot  was  not  so  benighted  but 
that  its  light  would  penetrate  to  him ;  the  South  Sea  Islander  was  not 
so  indolent  and  voluptuous  but  that  he  would  rouse  himself  at  its  call ; 
neither  the  cunning  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  superstition  of  the  Spaniard, 
nor  the  tameness  of  the  German,  nor  the  levity  of  the  French,  nor 
the  buoyancy  of  the  Irish,  nor  the  indomitable  pride  of  the  English, 
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nor  xhejiery  manhood  of  the  Scotch,  would  be  loog  able  to  wxtfatiad 
its  all-penrading  influence ! '  We  confess,  when  our  Calrdnnw 
pastor  launched  his  canoe  from  the  South  Sea  Isles  and  landed  x 
iSuropean  terra  Jirma^  taking  measure  of  the  rices  of  each  natioii  !i= 
were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity^  we  did  prick  t^  our  can  t: 
know  what  fault  he  would,  in  due  course  of  argument,  find  with  ce 
native  country — it  would  go  against  the  grain,  no  doubt,  but  still  ht 
had  undertaken  it,  and  he  must  speak  out — When  lo!  for  wot 
sneaking  vice  or  sordid  pettifogging  disposition,  we  have  our  ov: 
*  best  virtue '  palmed  upon  us  as  the  only  failing  of  the  most  raagDas- 
motts  natives  of  the  North — "Jiery  manhood^  quotha!  The  cold 
sweat  of  rankling  malice,  hypocrisy,  and  servility,  would  be  nese: 
the  mark — Eh!  Sir  Walter?  Nay,  good  Mr.  Blackwood,  «t 
meant  no  offence  to  you  !  *  Fiery  manhood '  is  the  Anti-Chrisds 
vice  or  virtue  of  the  Scotch  that  meets  true  religion  on  the  boitlen. 
and  beats  her  back  with  suffocating  breath !  Is  Christianity  iti 
then  to  be  planted  like  oak  timber  in  Scotland  ?  What  will  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  the  other  labourers  in  the  vineyard  say  to  this  ? — 'We 
pause  for  a  reply ! '  The  best  and  most  impressire  part  of  Mr. 
Irving's  discourse  ^Sunday,  the  22nd  June)  was  that,  in  which  he 
gave  a  very  beautiful  account  of  what  Christianity  had  done,  or  ratbe; 
might  do,  in  aid  of  morality  and  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit  oimsL. 
It  had  made  *  corruption  blossom,'  *  annihilated  time  in  the  prospec 
of  eternity,'  and  *  changed  all  nature,  from  a  veil  hiding  the  facr  d 
God,  into  a  mirror  reflecting  his  power  and  beneficence.'  We  da 
not,  however,  see  why  in  the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  he  sfao^ 
affirm  <  that  Jesus  Christ  had  destroyed  melody,'  nor  why,  by  aay 
allowed  licence  of  speech,  he  should  talk  of  *  the  mouth  of  Gkxi  ixisg 
muzzled  by  man.'  We  might  not  perhaps  have  noticed  this  bn 
expression,  considering  it  as  a  slip  of  the  tongue;  but  Mr.  IrriBg 
preaches  from  written  notes,  and  his  style  is,  on  the  whole,  polidiei 
and  ambitious.  We  can  conceive  of  a  deeper  strain  of  argument,  d 
a  more  powerful  and  overwhelming  flood  of  eloquence ;  but  altogedic 
we  deem  him  an  able  and  attractive  expounder  of  Holy  Writ ;  aoi 
farther,  we  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man.  We  suspect  there  is  1 
radical  *  taint  in  him,'  and  that  Mr.  Canning  will  be  advised  to  witJh 
draw  himself  from  die  congregation.  His  strokes  aimed  at  iniquity 
in  high  places  are  bold,  unsparing,  and  repeated.  We  would  however 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  containing  his  indignation  at  dK 
advancement  of  the  secular  priesthood  by  '  the  powers  that  be ; '  it  u 
a  thing  of  course,  and  his  impatience  of  their  elevation  may  be 
invidiously  construed  into  a  jealousy  of  the  spoil.  When  we  compart 
Mr.  Irving  with  some  other  preachers  that  we  have  heard,  aixi 
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particularly  with  that  crawling  sycophant  Daniel  Wilson  (who  tendered 
bis  gratuitous  submission  to  Nero  the  other  day  in  the  excess  of  his 
loyalty  to  George  it.)  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  our  tribute  of  approbation  unqualified  as  it  is  cordial,  and  to 
stifle  their  venal  breath  with  the  applauses  bestowed  upon  him,  *  Oh  ! 
for  an  eul<^  to  kill '  all  such  with  ! 
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The  Liberal.^  [1823. 

HThere  was  an  account  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  of  a  fracas  in 
the  street,  in  which  a  Lord  and  one  or  two  Members  of  Parliament 
-were  concerned.     It  availed  them  nought  to  plead  the  privilege  of 
Peerage,  or  to  have  made  speeches  in  the  House — they  were  held  to 
bail,  like  the  vilest  of  the  rabble,  and  the  circumstance  was  not  con- 
sidered one  to  come  before  the  public.     Ah  !  it  is  that  public  that  is 
the  sad  thing.     It  is  the  most  tremendous  ring  that  ever  was  formed 
to  see  fair  play  between  man  and  man ;  it  puts  people  on  their  good 
behaviour  immediately ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
airs  and  graces  which  individuals,  high  in  rank,  and  low  in  under- 
standing and  morals,  may  chuse  to  give  themselves.     While  the  affair 
is  private  and  can  be  kept  in  a  corner,  personal  fear  and  favour  are 
the  ruling  principles,  might  prevails  over  right :  but  bring  it  before  the 
world,  and  truth  and  justice  stand  some  chance.     The  public  is  too 
large  a  body  to  be  bribed  or  browbeat.     Its  voice,  deep  and  loud, 
quails  the  hearts  of  princes :  its  breath  would  make  the  feather  in  a 
lord's  cap  bend  and  cower  before  it,  if  its  glance,  measuring  the  real 
magnitude  of  such  persons  with  their  lofty,  tiptoe,  flaunting  preten- 
sions, had  not  long  since  taken  the  feathers  out  of  their  caps.    A  lord 
is  now  dressed  (oh !  degenerate  world)  like  any  other  man  ;  and  a 
watchman  will  no  sooner  let  go  his  grasp  of  his  plain  collar  than  he 
will  that  of  a  Commoner  or  any  other  man,  who  has  his  *  fancies  and 
good-nights.*    What  a  falling  off  is  here  from  the  time  when  if  a  *  base 
cullionly  fellow '  had  dared  to  lay  hands  on  a  nobleman,  on  *  one  of 
quality,'  he  would  have  whipped  his  sword  out  of  its  scabbard  and 
run  him  through  the  body ;  the  <  beggarly,  unmannered  corse '  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames  or  the  next  ditch ;  and  woe  to 
any  person  that  should  have  attempted  to  make  a  stir  in  the  matter  ! 
*  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  that  of  constables,  legislators,  and 
Grub-street  writers,  has   succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  heraldry  is 
extinguished  for  ever.* 

*  The  melancholy  Jacques  grieves  at  that.* 
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Poor  Sir  Walter !  the  times  are  changed  indeed,  since  a  I>«kf  s 
Buckingham  could  send  a  couple  of  bullies,  equipped  in  his  livery,  vi: 
swords  and  ribbons,  to  carry  ona  young  lady  from  a  Pereril  of  the  Pck, 
by  main  force,  in  the  &ce  of  day,  and  yet  the  bye-standers  not  dan  ts 
interfere,  from  a  dread  of  the  Duke's  livery  and  the  High  Coiert  c 
Star  Chamber !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  present  Duke  of  Backicgbe 
(the  old  title  new  revived)  makes  speeches  in  the  Upper  Hook  s 
prove  that  legitimate  monarch s  have  a  right,  whenerer  they  ple»* 
to  run  their  swords  through  the  heart  of  a  nation  and/n>i  the  libotB 
of  mankind,  thinking  if  this  doctrine  were  once  fiilly  restored,  the  ck 
times  of  his  predecessor  might  come  again, — 

*  New  manners  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days !  * 

It  is  in  tracing  the  history  of  private  manners  that  we  see  (more  thsi 
any  thing  else)  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  public  opinion  sd 
political  liberty,  and  that  may  be  still  farther  made.  No  ooe  indivi- 
dual now  sets  up  his  will  as  higher  than  the  law :  no  noUe  Duke  or 
Baron  bold  acts  the  professed  bully  or  glories  in  the  character  of  a 
lawless  ruffian,  as  a  part  of  the  etiquette  and  privileges  of  high  nok : 
no  g^Jy  gaudy  minion  of  the  court  takes  the  wall  of  the  passengers 
sword  in  hand,  cuts  a  throat,  washes  his  white,  crimson-spotted  haacU 
and  then  to  dinner  with  the  king  and  the  ladies. — TAat  is  over  widi 
us  at  present ;  and  while  that  is  the  case,  Hampden  will  not  hsK 
bled  in  the  field,  nor  Sydney  on  the  scaffold,  in  vain !  Even  tk 
monarch  in  this  country,  though  he  is  above  the  law,  is  subject  » 
opinion;  < submits,'  as  Mr.  Bu^ke  has  it,  both  from  choice  and 
necessity,  *  to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,  and  gives  a  dominatioB, 
vanquisher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by  manners !  ' 

It  is  this  which  drives  the  Despots  of  the  Continent  mad,  and 
makes  their  nobles  and  chief  vassals  league  together,  like  a  herd  of 

?gers,  to  destroy  the  example  of  liberty  which  we  (the  people  of 
ngland)  have  set  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  a^aid  that  if 
this  example  should  spread  and  things  go  on  much  ^ther  in  the  road 
they  have  taken,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  give  their  subjects  and 
dependants  the  inov/,  to  send  them  to  the  galleys  or  a  dungeon  with- 
out any  warrant  but  their  own  unbridled  will,  and  that  a  lord  or  i 
king  will  be  no  more  above  the  law  than  any  other  man.  Mankind, 
in  short,  till  lately  and  except  in  this  country,  were  considered  as 
a  herd  of  deer  which  the  privileged  classes  were  to  use  for  thdr 
pleasure,  or  which  they  were  to  hunt  down  for  spite  or  sport,  as  liked 
them  best.  That  they  should  combine  together  with  a  knot  of  obscoif 
philosophers  and  hair-brained  philanthropists,  to  set  up  a  plea  not  to 
be  used  at  any  man's  pleasure,  or  hunted  down  like  vermin  for  aoj 
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ian's  sport,  was  an  insult  to  be  arenged  with  seas  of  blood,  an  attack 
xxpon  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  the  yery  existence  of  all 
la.w,  religion,  and  morality.      In  all  the  legitimate  governments  of 
JbLurope,  there  existed,  and  there  still  exist,  a  number  of  individuals 
"who  were  exempted  (by  birth  and  title)  from  the  law,  who  could 
offer  every  affront  to  religion,  and  commit  every  outrage  upon  morality 
^virith  impunity,  with  insolence  and  loud  laughter,  and  who  pretended 
^liat  in  asserting  this  monstrous  privilege  of  theirs  to  the  very  letter,  the 
essence  of  all  law,  religion,  and  morality  consisted.     This  was  the 
oase  in  France  till  the  year  1789.    The  only  law  was  the  will  of  the 
rich  to  insult  and  harass  the  poor,  the  only  religion  a  superstitious 
mummery,  the  only  morality  subserviency  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
^eat.      In  the  mild  reign  of  Louis  xv.  only,  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  iettres  de  cachet  issued  for  a  number  of  private,  nameless 
offences,  such  as  the  withholding  a  wife  or  daughter  from  the  em- 
l^races  of  some  man  of  rank,  for  having  formerly  received  favours  from 
a  king's  mistress,  or  writing  an  epigram  on  a  Minister  of  State.     It 
"was  on  the  ruins  of  this  flagitious  system   (no  less  despicable  than 
detestable)  that  the  French  Revolution  rose ;  and  the  towers  of  the 
Pastille,  as  they  fell,  announced  the  proud  truth  in  welcome  thunder 
to  the  human  race — to  all  but  those  who  thought  they  were  born,  and 
ixrho  only  wished  to  live,  to  exercise  their  sweeping,  wholesale,  ruth- 
less tyranny,  or  to  vent  the  workings  of  their  petty,  rankling  spleen, 
pride,  bigotry,  and  malice,  in  endless,  tormenting  details  on  their 
fellow-creatures. 

It  will,  I  conceive,  hereafter  be  considered  as  the  greatest  enormity 
in  history,  the  stupidest  and  the  most  bare^ced  insult  that  ever  was 
practised  on  the  understandings  or  the  rights  of  men,  that  we  should 
interfere  in  this  quarrel  between  liberty  and  slavery,  take  the  wrong 
side,  and  endeavour  to  suppress  the  natural  consequences  of  that  very 
example  of  freedom  we  had  set.  That  we  should  do  this,  we  who 
had  *  long  insulted  the  slavery  of  Europe  by  the  loudness  of  our 
boasts  of  freedom,'  who  had  laughed  at  the  Grand  Monarque  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  treated  his  subjects  with  every 
indignity,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  species  to  ourselves,  for  sub- 
mitting to  his  cruel  and  enervated  sway  ;  that  the  instant  they  took 
us  at  our  word  and  were  willing  to  break  the  chains  of  Popery  and 
Slavery  that  we  never  ceased  to  taunt  them  with,  we  should  turn 
against  them,  stand  passive  by  *  with  jealous  leer  malign,'  witnessing 
the  machinations  of  despots  to  extinguish  the  rising  liberties  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  first  plausible  protest,  the  first  watch-word  given 
(the  blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  king  confederate  with  the  enemies 
of  his  country  against  its  freedom)  should  join  the  war  whoop,  and 
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continue  it  loudest  and  longest,  and  never  rest,  under  one  hoDsv, 
dastard,  loathsome  pretence  or  other,  till  we  had  put  down  *  the  «s: 
example  of  democratic  rebellion'  (we,  who  are  nothing  but  rebeb 
all  over,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot ! )  ad 
had  restored  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  that  had  ^llen  headiei 
from  its  throne  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition  with  the  First  CharW^ 
long  before  it  was  condemned  to  the  same  fate  in  the  person  of  :b 
French  king ;  that  we  should  do  this,  and  be  led,  ur^ed  on  to  :i^ 
unhallowed  task  by  a  descendant  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  wz& 
held  his  crown  in  contempt  of  the  Stuarts,  and  grew  old,  blind,  ai 
crazed  in  the  unsated,  undiverted,  sacred  thirst  of  Legitimacj,  s 
a  thing  that  posterity  will  wonder  at.  We  pretend  to  have  iDCeit'erec 
to  put  down  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  wasos 
interference  (with  that  of  others)  that  produced  those  horrors,  cf 
which  we  were  glad  as  an  excuse  to  justify  our  crooked  policy  and  v> 
screen  the  insidious,  deadly,  fatal  blow  aimed  at  liberty.  No ;  tk 
*  cause  was  hearted '  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  reign,  or  who  wmM 
reign,  in  contempt  of  the  people,  and  with  whom  it  rests  to  make 
peace  or  war.  Is  not  the  same  principle  at  work  still?  Wk: 
horrors  have  the  ffoiy  Alliancb  to  plead  in  vindication  of  the: 
interference  with  Spain  ?  They  have  not  a  rag,  a  thread  of  all  their 
hideous  tissue  of  sophistry  and  lies  to  cover  *  the  open  and  appares 
shame '  of  this  sequel  and  consistent  comment  on  their  former  coodoct. 
It  is  a  naked,  barefaced,  undisguised  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  world  :  it  is  putting  the  thing  upon  its  true  and  proper 
footing — ^the  claim  of  Kings  to  hold  mankind  as  a  property  in  per- 
petuity. There  are  no  horrors,  real  or  pretended,  to  warrant  tkk 
new  outrage  on  common  sense  and  human  nature.  It  stands  on 
its  own  proud  basis  of  injustice — it  towers  and  mocks  the  skies  ia 
all  the  majesty  of  regal  wrong.  *  The  shame,  the  blood  be  npc£ 
their  heads.'  If  there  are  no  horrors  ready-made  to  their  hands, 
they  stand  upon  their  privilege  to  commit  wanton  outrage  and  unquali- 
fied aggression ;  and  if  by  these  means  they  can  provoke  horrors, 
then  the  last  are  put  first  as  the  most  plausible  plea,  as  a  handsoiae 
mask  and  soft  lining  to  the  hard  gripe  and  features  of  Legitimacy 
— Religion  consecrates,  and  Loyalty  sanctions  the  fraud!  Bi^ 
should  the  scheme  fail  in  spite  of  every  art  and  effort,  and  the  wroDg 
they  have  meditated  be  retorted  on  their  own  heads,  then  we  shall 
have,  as  before,  an  appeal  made  to  Liberty  and  Humanity — the  motto 
of  despots  will  once  more  be /fence  on  earth  ami  good  wili  to  tnat — and 
we  too  shall  join  in  the  yell  of  blood  and  the  whine  of  homanitj. 
We  are  only  waiting  for  an  excuse  now — till  the  threats  and  insults 
and  cruelties  of  insolent  invaders  call  forth  reprisals,  and  lead  to  some 
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act  of  popular  fiiry  or  national  justice  that  shall  serve  as  a  signal  to 
rouse  the  torpid  spirit  of  trade  in  the  city,  or  to  in£ame  the  loyalty  of 
country  gentlemen  deaf  for  the  present  to  all  other  sounds  but  that 
appalling  one  of  Rent!  We  must  remain  neuter  while  a  grierous 
wrong  18  acting,  unless  we  can  get  something  by  the  change,  or  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  right.  We  are  peaceable,  politic,  when  a  nation's 
liberty  only  is  at  stake,  but  were  it  a  monarch's  crown  that  hung 
tottering  in  the  air,  oh  !  how  soon  would  a  patriot  senate  and  people 
start  out  to  avenge  the  idle  cause :  a  single  speech  from  the  throne 
would  metamorphose  us  into  martyrs  of  self-interest,  saviours  of  the 
world,  deliverers  of  Europe  from  lawless  violence  and  unexampled 
wrong.  But  here  we  have  no  heart  to  stir,  because  the  name  of 
liberty  alone  (without  the  cant  of  loyalty)  has  lost  its  magic  charm 
on  the  ears  of  Englishmen — impotent  to  save,  powerfiil  only  to  betray 
and  destroy  themselves  and  others  ! 

We  want  a  Burke  to  give  the  thing  a  legitimate  turn  at  present. 

I  am  afraid  the  Editor  of  the  New  Timet  can  hardly  supply  his  place. 

They  could  hardly  have  done  before,  without  that  eloquent  apostate, 

that  brilliant  sophist,  to  throw  his  pen  into  the  scale  against  truth  and 

liberty.     He  varnished  over  a  bad  cause  with  smooth  words,  and  had 

power  to  *  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ' — ^the  devil's 

boast !     The  madness  of  genius  was  necessary  to  second  the  madness 

of  a  court ;  his  flaming  imagination  was  the  torch  that  kindled  the 

smouldering  fire  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  pride  and  power,  and 

spread  havoc,  dismay,  and  desolation  through  the  world.    The  light  of 

his  imagination,  sportive,  dazzling,  beauteous  as  it  seemed,  was  followed 

by  the  stroke  of  death.    It  so  happens  that  I  myself  have  played  all  my 

life  with  his  forked  shafts  unhurt,  because  I  had  a  metaphysical  clue 

to  carry  off  the  noxious  particles,  and  let  them  sink  into  the  earth, 

like  drops  of  water.     But  the  English  nation  are  not  a  nation  of 

metaphysicians,  or  they  would  have  detected,  and  smiled  or  wept 

over  the  glittering  fallacies  of  this  half-bred  reasoner,  but,  at  the  same 

droe,  most  accomplished  rhetorician  that  the  world  ever  saw.     But 

they  are  perplexed  by  sophistry,  stupified  by  prejudice,  staggered  by 

authority.     In  the  way  of  common  sense  and  practical  inquiry,  they 

do  well  enough ;  but  start  a  paradox,  and  they  know  not  what  to 

make  of  it.    They  either  turn  from  it  altogether,  or,  if  interest  or  fear 

give  them  motives  to  attend  to  it,  are  fascinated  by  it.     They  cannot 

analyze  or  separate  the  true  from  the  seeming  good.    Mr.  Pitt,  with  his 

deep-mouthed  common-places^  was  able  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  and 

fill  up  the  cry;  but  he  could  not  have  given  the  tone  to  poUtical 

feeling,  or  led  on  the  chase  with  *  so  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet 

thunder.*     Burke  strewed  the  flowers  of  his  style  over  the  rotten 
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carcase  of  corrnption,  and  embalmed  it  in  immortal  prose :  he  cb- 
triTedy  by  the  force  of  artful  inyective  and  misapplied  epithets,  to  z 
suade  the  people  of  England  that  Liberty  was  an  illiberal,  hoUov  aood; 
that  humanity  was  a  barbarous  modem  invention,  that  prejudices  vci 
the  test  of  truth ;  that  reason  was  a  strumpet,  and  right  a  fiction.  E^. 
other  view  of  the  subject  but  his  ('so  well  the  tempter  glozec' 
seemed  to  be  without  attraction,  elegance,  or  refinemenu  PoHx 
became  poetry  in  his  hands,  his  sayings  passed  like  proverbs  cc 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  descriptions  and  similes  were  admired  &: 
repeated  by  the  fashionable  and  the  fair.  Liberty  from  thencefbna:.' 
became  a  low  thing:  philosophy  was  a  spring>nailed,  ▼dvet-pav& 
tyger-cat,  with  green  eyes,  watching  its  opportunity  to  dart  upoa  z 
prey :  humanity  was  a  lurking  assassin*  The  emblemi  of  {c 
cardinal  and  fiiyourite  virtues  were  overturned :  the  whole  vocakiin 
of  national  watch-words  was  inverted  or  displaced*  This  va  i 
change  indeed  in  our  style  of  thmking,  more  alarming  than  thai  ii 
our  calendar  formerly:  and  this  change  was  brought  aboo:  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who  softened  down  hard  reasons  in  the  crucible  of  ts 
fancy,  and  who  gave  to  his  epithets  the  force  of  nick-names.  Hi: 
the  business  was  done  by  his  description  of  the  Queen  of  Frmx 
It  was  an  appeal  to  all  women  of  quality ;  to  all  who  were,  c 
would  be  thought,  cavaliers  or  men  of  honour ;  to  all  who  ^nx 
admirers  of  beauty,  or  rank,  or  sex.  Yet  what  it  had  to  do  vci 
the  question,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  a  woman  is  handsoQc. 
it  is  well :  but  it  is  no  reason  why  she  should  poison  her  hmkasL 
or  betray  a  country.  If,  instead  ctf  being  young,  beautiful,  and  bs 
of  manners,  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  oki,  ugly,  and  chaste,  L 
this  mischief  had  been  prevented.  The  author  of  the  Refledgs 
had  seen  or  dreamt  he  saw  a  most  delightful  vision  sixteen  yeLi 
before,  which  had  thrown  his  brain  into  a  ferment ;  and  be  V4i 
determined  to  throw  his  readers  and  the  world  into  one  too.  h 
was  a  theme  for  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  romance;  not  for  a  vorkk 
which  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  to  be  weighed.  Yet  she  v» 
the  Helen  that  opened  another  Iliad  of  woes ;  and  the  world  U 
paid  for  that  accursed  glance  at  youthful  beauty  with  rivers  of  biooL 
If  there  was  any  one  of  sufficient  genius  now  to  deck  out  soex 
Castilian  maid,  or  village  girl  in  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  in  all  tk 
colours  of  fancy,  to  reflect  her  image  in  a  thousand  ages  and  heaitii 
making  a  saint  and  a  martyr  of  her;  turning  loyalty  into  religioc* 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  all  other 
nations,  into  a  mockery,  a  bye-word,  and  a  bugbear,  how  soon  vtnii 
an  end  be  put  to  Mr.  Canning's  present  ln%arre  (almost  afraid  to 
know  itself)  situation !  How  gladly  he  would  turn  round  oo  the 
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pivot  of  his  forced  neutrality,  and  put  all  his  drooping  tropes  and 
figures  on  their  splendid  war-establishment  again  ! 

Mr.  Burke  was  much  of  a  theatrical  man.  I  do  not  mean  that 
his  high-wrought  enthusiasm  or  vehemence  was  not  natural  to  him ; 
but  the  direction  that  he  gave  to  it,  was  exceedingly  capricious  and 
arbitrary.  It  was  for  some  time  a  doubtful  question  which  way  he 
should  turn  with  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  whether  for  or 
against  it.  His  pride  took  the  alarm,  that  so  much  had  been  done 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  a  great  empire  had  been 
overturned  with  his  favourite  engines,  wit  and  eloquence,  while  he 
bad  been  reforming  the  *  turn-spit  of  the  king's  kitchen,'  in  set 
speeches  far  superior  to  the  occasion.  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedists had  lamentably  got  the  start  of  him ;  and  he  was  resolved  to 
drag  them  back  somehow  by  the  heels,  and  bring  what  they  had 
effected  to  an  untimely  end, — 

<  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been/ 

The  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution '  was  a  spiteful  and 
dastard  but  too  successful  attempt  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheels  of 
knowledge  and  progressive  civilization,  and  throw  them  back  for 
a  century  and  a  half  at  least.  In  viewing  the  change,  in  the 
prospects  of  society,  in  producing  which  he  had  only  a  slight  and 
indirect  hand  by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  he 
seemed  to  say,  with  lago  in  the  play, — 

*  Though  that  their  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  will  I  contrive 

To  throw  such  changes  of  vexations  on  it ; 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour/ 

He  went  beyond  his  own  most  sangume  hopes,  but  did  not  live  to 
witness  their  final  accomplishment,  by  seeing  France  literally  *  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe.'  He  died  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of 
Buonaparte's  victorious  and  captain-like  campaigns  in  Italy.  If  it 
could  hare  been  foreseen  what  an  *  ugly  customer '  he  was  likely  to 
prove,  the  way  would  have  been  to  have  bribed  his  vanity  (a  great 
deal  stronger  than  his  interest)  over  to  the  other  side,  by  asking  his 
opinion ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  thrown  out  pretty  broad  hints  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  hostility,  and  before  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
French  arms,  and  the  whizzing  arrows  flung  at  him  by  his  old 
friends  and  new  antagonists  had  stung  him  to  madness,  that  the 
great  error  of  the  National  Assembly  was  in  not  having  consulted 
able  and  experienced  heads  on  this  side  the  water,  as  to  demolishing 
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the  old,  and  constructiog  the  new  edifice.  If  he  had  been  em^cri 
to  lay  the  first  stone,  or  to  assist,  by  an  inaugural  disaertaition*  si  k 
baptism  of  the  new  French  Constitution,  the  fabric  of  cfae  Reroha 
would  thenceforth  have  risen, — 

<  Like  an  exhalation  of  rich  distilled  perfiimeiy/ 

without  let  or  molestation  from  his  tongue  or  pen.  But  he  vi 
overlooked.  He  was  not  called  from  his  closet,  or  from  fan  pbc 
in  the  House  (where,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  was  out  of  his  pbe^ 
to  *  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm ' ;  and  therefoR  be 
tried,  like  some  malicious  hag,  to  urge  the  veering  gale  into  a  lani- 
cane ;  to  dash  the  labouring  vessel  of  the  state  in  pieces^  and  a^ 
shipwreck  of  the  eternal  jewel  of  man's  happiness,  which  it  had  as 
board — Liberty.  The  stores  of  practical  and  speculatiTe  knowfedft 
which  he  had  been  for  years  collecting  and  digesting,  and  for  w)if± 
he  had  no  use  at  home,  were  not  called  into  play  abroad.  Hs 
genius  had  hitherto  been  always  too  mighty  for  the  occasioo;  be 
here  his  utmost  grasp  of  intellect  would  hardly  have  been  sa&acsL 
to  grapple  with  it.  What  an  opportunity  was  lost!  Somethi^. 
therefore,  was  to  be  done,  to  relieve  the  galling  sense  of  disappdiss: 
ambition  and  mortified  self-consequence.  Our  political  Btuy^edt 
turned  Marplot ;  and  maliciously,  and  like  a  felon,  strangled  the  b^ 
that  he  was  not  professionaUy  called  in  to  swaddle,  and  dandle,  aad 
bring  to  maturity.  He  had  his  revenge :  but  so  must  others  fasvt 
their's  on  his  memory. 

Burke  was  not  an  honest  man.  There  was  always  a  ddth  fi 
insincerity,  a  sinister  bias  in  his  disposition.  We  see,  from  die 
letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his  two  brothers,  and  Banj 
the  painter,  that  there  was  constantly  a  balancing  of  self-interest  aod 
principle  in  his  mind ;  a  thanking  of  God  that  he  was  in  no  dasiger 
of  yielding  to  temptation,  yet  as  if  it  were  a  doubtful  or  ticklah 
point ;  and  a  patient,  pensive  expectation  of  place  and  emolume^ 
till  he  could  reconcile  it  with  integrity  and  fidelity  to  his  party; 
which  might  easily  be  construed  into  a  querulous  hankering  alter  '&, 
and  an  opinion  that  this  temporary  self-denial  implied  a  constdrraMf 
sacrifice  on  his  part,  or  that  he  displayed  no  small  share  of  virtae  b 
not  immediately  turning  knave.  All  this,  if  narrowly  looked  into, 
has  a  very  suspicious  appearance.  Burke,  with  all  his  capHdoe 
wildness  and  flighty  impulses,  was  a  self-seeker  and  more  constant  c 
his  enmities  than  in  his  friendships.  He  bore  malice,  and  did  doc 
forgive  to  the  last.  His  cold,  sullen  behaviour  to  Fox,  who  sbed 
tears  when  they  had  a  quarrel  in'^the  House,  and  his  refosal  to  see 
him  afterwards,  when  the  latter  came  to  visit  him  on  his  death4)ed, 
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will  for  eTcr  remain  a  stigma  on  his  memory.  He  was,  however, 
piuiished  for  his  fault.  In  his  latter  writings,  he  complains  bitterly 
of  the  solitariness  of  his  old  age,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  friends  of 
his  youth — whom  he  had  deserted.  This  is  natural  justice,  and  the 
tribute  due  to  apostacy.  A  man  may  carry  over  his  own  conscience 
to  the  side  of  his  vanity  or  interest,  but  he  cannot  expect,  at  the 
same  time,  to  carry  over  along  with  Inm  ail  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  connected  in  thought  and  action,  and  whose  society  he  will 
miss,  sooner  or  later.     Mr.  Burke  could  hardly  hope  to  find,  in  his 

casual,  aurkward,  unaccountable  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Pitt  or 

I>undasy  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  old  friends,  Fox  and  Sheridan, 

to  whom  he  was  knit  not  only  by  political  ties,  but  by  old  habitudes, 

lengthened  recollections,  and  a  variety  of  common  studies  and  pursuits. 

Pitt  was  a  mere  politician ;  Dundas,  a  mere  worldling.     What  would 

they  care  about  him,  and  his  *  winged  words '  ?     No  more  of  tali 

about  the  meetings  at  Sir  Joshua's — the  Noctei  ctnutque  Deum ;  about 

the  fine  portraits  of  that  great  colourist ;  about  Johnson  or  Goldsmith, 

or  Dunning  or  Barrd ;  or  their  early  speeches ;  or  the  trying  times  * 

in  the  beginning  of  the  American  war ;  or  the  classic  taste  and  free-  ^ 

born  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome ; — 

*  The  beautiful  was  vanishM,  and  retumM  not.' 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  would  wish  to  forget  most  of  these,  as  ungrateful  ^ 

topics ;  but  when  a  man  seeks  for  repose  in  oblivion  of  himself,  he 

haid  better  seek  it,  where  he  will  soonest  find  it, — in  the  grave !  j 

Whatever  the  talents,  or  the  momentary  coincidence  of  opinion  of 
his  new  allies,  there  would  be  a  want  of  previous  sympathy  between 
them.     Their  notions  would  not  amalgamate,  or  they  would  not  be 
sure  that  they  did.     Every  thing  would  require  to  be  explained,  to 
be  reconciled*     There  would  be  none  of  the  freedom  of  habitual 
intimacy*     Friendships,  like  the  clothes  we  wear,  become  the  easier 
from  custom.     New  friendships  do  not  sit  well  on  old  or  middle  age. 
Affection  is  a  science,  to  which  it  is  too  late  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship after  a  certain  period  of  life.     This  is  the  case  with  all  patched- 
up,  conventional  intimacies ;  but  it  is  worse  when  they  are  built  on 
inveterate  hostility  and  desertion  from  an  opposite  party,  where  their 
naturally  crude  taste  is  embittered  by  jealousy  and  rankling  wounds. 
We  think  to  exchange  old  friends  and  connections  for  new  ones,  and 
to  be  received  with  an  additional  welcome  for  the  sacrifice  we  have 
nude ;  but  we  gain  nothing  by  it  but  the  contempt  of  those  whom 
we  have  left,  and  the  suspicions  of  those  whom  we  have  joined.     By 
betraying  a  cause,  and  turning  our  backs  on  a  principle,  we  forfeit 
the  esteem   of   the    honest,   and   do   not    inspire   one   particle   of 
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confidence  or  respea  in  those  who  may  profit  by  and  pay  vtb 
our  treachery. 

Deserters  are  nerer  implicitly  trusted.  There  is,  bendei  ic 
sentiment  or  general  principle  of  the  thing,  a  practical  reason  is 
this.  Their  zeal,  their  eagerness  to  distinguish  themsdvcs  in  6er 
new  career,  makes  them  rash  and  extravagant ;  and  not  only  so,  be 
there  is  always  a  leaven  of  their  old  principles  remaining  b^od 
which  breaks  out  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  which  it  is  diificnk  is 
their  encouragers  and  patrons  to  guard  against.  This  was  remarkiblT 
the  case  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham.  He  was  constantly  rwrnkp 
a-much  at  some  question  or  other,  and  committing  the  Miniaten.  Hi 
old,  free-thinking,  opposition  habits  returned  upon  him  before  he  wb 
aware  of  it;  and  he  was  sure  to  hazard  some  paradox,  or  sdcb 
for  some  objectionable  point,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  office.  The 
cabinet  had  contemplated  no  such  thing.  He  was  accordingly  lot 
in  check,  and  alarmed  the  treasury-bench  whenever  he  rose.  He 
was  like  a  dog  that  gives  mouth  before  the  time,  or  is  coDtioBS-H 
running  on  a  stray  scent :  he  was  chid  and  fed !  The  same  thiog  i 
observable  in  the  present  Poet-Laureat,  whose  Jacobinical  prind^ 
have  taken  such  deep  root  in  him  {mhu  ei  m  cute)  that  thiey  brezk 
out  even  in  his  Court  poems,  like  *  a  thick  scurf  on  io3ralty  ;  sod  be 
presents  them  unconsciously,  (as  an  offering  of  'sweet  smelling  gums,", 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne.  He  at  present  retains  his  pbcr 
apparently  on  condition  of  holding  his  tongue.  He  writes  snch  Odet 
on  kings,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  travestie  them  ioK 
lampoons ! 

The  remarks  I  have  made  above  apply  strongly  to  him  and  soax 
of  his  associates  of  the  Lake  School.  I  hncj  he  has  felt,  as  mucb  a 
anyone,  the  inconvenience  of  drawing  off  from  a  cause,  and  that  h 
so  doing  we  leave  our  oldest  and  our  best  friends  behind.  TiuR 
are  those  among  the  favourers  and  admirers  of  his  yonth,  whom  bb 
dim  eyes  discover  not,  and  who  do  not  count  his  grey  hairs.  N01 
one  or  two,  but  more ; — men  of  character  and  understanding,  whe 
have  pledged  mutual  faith,  and  drank  the  cup  of  freedom  with  hiic. 
warm  from  the  wine-press,  as  well  as  the  *dews  of  Castilie.'  He 
gave  up  a  principle,  and  one  left  him ; — he  insulted  a  feeling,  aoc 
another  fled ;  he  accepted  a  place,  and  received  the  congratnlatioBs 
of  no  one  but  Mr.  Croker.  He  looks  round  for  them  in  vais, 
with  throbbing  heart,  (the  heart  of  a  poet  can  never  lie  sdll;  ht 
should  take  the  more  care  what  it  is  that  agitates  it ! ) — sees  only  tbe 
shadows  or  the  carcases  of  old  friendships ;  or  stretches  out  his  luod 
to  grasp  some  new  patron,  and  finds  that  also  cold.  If  our  fiiends 
are  sometimes  accused  of  short  memories,  our  enemies  make  it  op  bj 
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having  long  ones.     We  had  better  adhere  to  the  first ;  for  we  most 
despair  of  making  cordial  converts  of  the  last.     This  double  desola- 
tion is  cheerless,  and  makes  a  man  bethink  himself.     We  may  make 
a.  shift  (a  shabby  one)  without  our  self-respect ;  but  it  will  never  do 
to  have  it  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  those  whose  opinion 
^ure  once  valued  most.     We  may  tamper  with  our  own  consciences ; 
\yut  we  feel  at  a  loss  without  the  testimony  of  others  in  our  favour, 
-which  is  seldom  paid,  except  to  integrity  of  purpose  and  principle. 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Southey  consoles  himself  for  a  certain  void 
-without  and  within,  by  receiving  the  compliments  of  some  Under- 
graduate of  either  of  our  Universities,  on  his  last  article  in  defence 
of  Rotten  Boroughs,  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  or  of  a  Dignitary  of 
the  Church,  on  his  share  in  the  Six  Acts,  and  for  suggesting  to 
L.ord  Sidmouth  the  propriety  of  punishing  the  second  conviction  for 
libel  with  banishment.     We  do  not  know  how  this  may  be :  but 
with  us,  it  would  barb  the  dart. 

It  would  not  matter,  if  these  turn-coats  were  not  in  such  violent 

extremes.     Between  the  two,  they  must  be  strangely  perplexed  in 

their  own  minds,  and  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  themselves. 

They  must  have  singular  qualms  come  over  them  at  times — the 

apparitions  of  former   acquaintance  and  opinions.      If  they  were 

contented  to  correct,  to  qualify  their  youthful  extravagancies,  and 

to  be  taught  by  experience  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  pay  some 

deference  to  the  conclusions  of  others,  it  would  be  mighty  well ; 

but  this  is  not  their  humour.    They  must  be  conspicuous,  dogmatical, 

exclusive,  intolerant,  on  whichever  side  they  are :  the  mode  may  be 

different,  the  principle  is  the  same. '  A  man's  nature  does  not  change, 

though  he  may  profess  different  sentiments.    A  Socinian  may  become 

a  Caivinist,  or  a  Whig  a  Tory :  but  a  bigot  is  always  a  bigot ;  an 

egotist  never  becomes  humble.     Besides,  what  excuse  has  a  man, 

after  thirty,  to  change  about  all  of  a  sudden  to  the  very  opposite 

side  ?    If  he  is  an  uneducated  man,  he  may  indeed  plead  ignorance 

yesterday  of  what  he  has  learnt  today:   but  a  man  of  study  and 

reading  can't  pretend  that  a  whole  host  of  arguments  has  suddenly 

burst  upon  him,  of  which  he  never  heard  before,  and  that  they  have 

upset  all  his  earlier  notions :  he  must  have  known  them  long  before, 

and  if  they  made  no  impression  on  him  then  to  modify  his  violent 

zeal  r supposing  them  to  be  right  now)  it  is  a  sign  either  of  a 

disinclination,  or  of  an  incapacity,  on  his  part,  to  give  truth  a  fair 

hearing — a  bad  ground  to  build  his  present  dogmatical  and  infallible 

tone  upon !  It  is  certain,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  world  condemns 

these  violent  changes  of  opinion ;  and  if  they  do  not  prove  that  a  man 

prefers  his  convenience  to  his  virtue,  they  at  least  show  that  he 
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prefers  it  to  his  reputation ;  for  he  loses  his  character  by  them.  As 
aposute  is  a  name  that  sJl  men  abhor,  that  no  man  ever  wil^ 
acknowledges  $  and  the  tergiversation  which  it  denotes  is  not  ID^ 
to  come  into  much  greater  request,  till  it  is  no  longer  observed  :k 
a  man  seldom  changes  his  principles  except  for  his  interest !  TIbk 
who  go  oyer  from  the  winning  to  the  losing  side,  do  not  incsx  ts 
appellation ;  and  however  we  may  count  them  fools,  tfaey  can't  be 
called  knaves  into  the  bargain. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS;   OR  THE  RULE 
OF  CONTRARY 

Tht  Lowdon  fFeekfy  RtviewJ^  [Htvemitr  17,  it2'. 

I.  Why  is  the  word  confort  so  continually  in  the  moaths  of  tk 
English? — Because  the  English  are  the  most  uncomfortable  of  il 
people :  for  being  so  liable  to  receive  pain  from  outward  objects,  aod 
being  made  uneasy  by  everything  that  is  not  as  they  wish  it,  they  ar? 
obliged  to  remove,  if  possible,  every  source  of  annoyance,  and  faaa 
all  their  comforts  about  them. 

2.  Why  are  the  English  so  fond  of  clubs,  corporate  bodies,  psL- 
stock  companies,  and  large  associations  of  all  kinds  ? — Because  tixy 
are  the  most  unsociable  set  of  people  in  the  world :  for  being  mooif 
at  variance  with  each  other,  they  are  glad  to  get  any  one  else  to  joia 
and  be  on  their  side ;  having  no  spontaneous  attraction,  they  are 
forced  to  fasten  themselves  into  the  machine  of  society ;  and  eid 
holds  out  in  his  individual  shyness  and  reserve,  till  he  is  carried  away 
by  the  crowd,  and  borne  with  a  violent,  but  welcome  shock  ags^ 
some  other  mass  of  aggregate  prejudice  or  self-interest.  The  Engl^ 
join  together  to  get  rid  of  their  sharp  points  and  sense  of  ancon^- 
able  peculiarity.  Hence,  their  clubs,  their  mobs,  their  sects,  tfaeii 
parties,  their  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  previous  understanding  ia 
every  thing.  An  English  mob  is  a  collection  of  violent  and  beai- 
strong  humours,  acting  with  double  force  from  each  man's  nataral 
self-will,  and  the  sense  of  opposition  to  others ;  and  the  same  maj  ix 
said  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  French  unite  and  separate  more 
easily ;  and  therefore  do  not  collect  into  such  formidable  masses,  and 
act  with  such  unity  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  It  is  the  same  vkk 
their  ideas,  which  easily  join  together,  and  easily  part  company ;  be 
do  not  form  large  or  striking  masses :  and  hence,  the  French  are  iiiil 
of  wit  and  fancy,  but  without  imagination  and  principle.  The  Freod 
are  governed  by  fashion,  the  English  by  cabal. 
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3«  Why  are  the  English  a  credulous  nation,  and  the  eager  dupes  of 
all  sorts  of  quacks  and  impostors  ? — Because  they  are  a  dry,  plodding, 
matter-of-fact  people,  and  having,  in  general,  no  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  telling  lies,  think  all  they  hear  or  read  must  be  true,  and  are  left  at 
the  mercy  of  every  empiric  or  knavish  pretender,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  impose  on  them.  From  their  very  gravity  and  seriousness, 
they  are  the  dupes  of  superficial  professions  and  appearances,  which 
they  think,  (judging  from  themselves,)  must  imply  all  they  pretend. 
Their  folly  and  love  of  the  marvellous  takes  a  practical  and  mis- 
chievous turn ;  they  despise  the  fictitious,  and  require  to  be  amused 
by  something  that  they  think  solid  and  useful.  Hence,  they  swallow 
l3r.  Brodum's  pills,  Joanna  Southcote's  prophecies,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  taking  them  all  for  gospel. 
They  constantly  have  a  succession  of  idols  or  bug-bears.  There  is 
always  some  one  to  be  hunted  down  at  the  time  for  their  amusement, 
like  a  strange  dog  in  a  village ;  and  some  name,  some  work  that  is 
cried  up  for  half-a-dozen  years,  as  containing  all  wisdom,  and  then 
you  hear  no  more  of  it.  No  people  judge  so  much  as  the  English  at 
second-hand,  except  m  mere  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
and  even  then  they  may  be  gulled  by  impudence  and  quackery. 
Every  thing  is  either  in  collusion  or  collision.  Thimble  was  a  great 
man  in  the  O.  P.  Row,  and  now  regulates  the  debates  in  Parliament. 
If  a  man  has  a  monstrous  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  nothing  will 
drive  him  out  of  it,  the  English  will  come  into  his  way  of  thinking, 
sooner  than  be  left  m  a  mnorityy  or  not  appear  to  be  in  the  secret ! 
Lest  they  should  seem  stupid,  they  try  to  be  knowings  as  they  become 
forward  in  aiming  to  be  witty,  and  vulgar  in  affecting  to  be  genteeK 
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Tki  London  Weekly  ReviewJ]  [Decern^  i,  1827. 

<  Who  Bhall  go  about  to  cozen  fortune,  or  wear  the  badge  of  honour  without  the 
stamp  of  merit  ?' 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  world  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of 
experience  and  observation,  or  of  a  various,  practical  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  instinct,  arising  out  of  a  peculiar  construction  and  turn  of 
mind.  Some  persons  display  this  knowledge  at  their  first  outset  in 
life:  others,  with  all  their  opportunities  and  dear-bought  lessons, 
never  acquire  it  to  the  end  of  their  career.  In  fact,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  only  means  a  knowledge  of  our  own  interest ;  it  is  nothing  but 
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t  species  of  selfishness  or  ramificatioo  of  the  law  of  self^presemiJE. 
There  may  be  said  to  be  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world,  vbc 
remaio  (or  ever  distinct :  those  who  consider  things  in  the  abstract,? 
with  a  reference  to  the  truth,  and  those  who  consider  them  oli 
with  a  reference  to  themselves,  or  to  the  mat  clumce.  The  tx 
whatever  may  be  their  acquirements  or  discoveries,  wander  throe;! 
life  in  a  sort  of  absence  of  mind,  or  comparative  state  of  8leep-walki:|: 
the  last,  though  their  attention  is  riveted  to  a  single  point  of  viev,  ff* 
always  on  the  alert,  know  perfectly  well  what  they  are  about,  ac 
calculate  with  the  greatest  nicety  the  effect  which  their  words  cr 
actions  will  have  on  others.  They  do  not  trouble  tfaemsehres  sk? 
the  arguments  on  any  subject :  they  know  the  opinion  entertaxDcd  c 
it,  and  that  is  enough  for  them  to  regulate  themselves  by ;  the  rest  ibq 
regard  as  quite  Utopian,  and  foreign  to  the  purpose.  '  Subtle  as  the  rs 
for  prey,  like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  they  eat,'  they  leave  art 
speculative  points  to  those  who,  from  some  unaccountable  bias  :r 
caprice  take  an  interest  in  what  does  not  personally  concern  tbei, 
and  make  good  the  old  saying,  that  '  the  children  of  the  world  ct 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light !' 

The  man  of  the  world  is  to  the  man  of  science  very  much  whattb 
chamelion  is  to  the  armadillo:  the  one  takes  its  hue  firom  eren 
surrounding  object,  and  is  undistinguishable  from  them  ;  the  other  b 
shut  up  in  a  formal  crust  of  knowledge,  and  clad  in  an  annoe  3t 
proof,  from  which  the  shaft  of  ridicule  or  the  edge  of  disappobtur-: 
falls  equally  pointless.  It  is  no  uncommon  case  to  see  a  person  cose 
into  a  room,  which  he  enters  awkwardly  enough,  and  has  nothing  m  la 
dress  or  appearance  to  recommend  him,  but  afier  the  first  emb^rai*^ 
ments  are  over,  sits  down,  takes  his  share  in  the  conversaticm,  e 
which  he  acquits  himself  creditably,  shews  sense,  reading  ss: 
shrewdness,  expresses  himself  with  point,  articulates  distinctly,  vhc 
he  blunders  on  some  topic  which  he  might  see  is  disagreeable,  be 
persists  in  it  the  more  as  he  finds  others  shrink  from  it ;  mendoos ; 
tx>ok  of  which  you  have  not  heard,  and  perhaps  do  not  viib  te 
hear,  and  he  therefore  thinks  himself  bound  to  favour  you  with  thf 
contents ;  gets  into  an  argument  with  one,  proses  on  with  another  cr 
a  subject  in  which  his  hearer  has  no  interest ;  and  when  he  goes  awar, 

people  remark,  'What  a  pity  that  Mr. has  not  more  koov- 

ledge  of  the  world,  and  has  so  little  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  tbt 
tone  and  manners  of  society !'  But  will  time  and  habit  core  him  ct 
this  defect  ?  Never.  He  wants  a  certain  tact^  he  has  not  a  volootsry 
power  over  his  ideas,  but  is  like  a  person  reading  out  of  a  book,  cr 
who  can  only  pour  out  the  budget  of  knowledge  with  which  his  fans 
is  crammed  in  all  places  and  companies  alike.     If  you  attempt  to  direr 
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his  attention  from  the  general  subject  to  the  persons  he  is  addressing, 
you  puzzle  and  stop  him  quite.     He  is  a  mere  conversing  automaton. 
He  has   not  the  sense  of  personaBty — the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
effect  (as  well  as  the  grounds)  of  his  opinions;  and  how  then  should 
failure  or  mortification  give  it  him  ?     It  must  be  a  painful  reflection, 
and  he  must  be  glad  to  turn  from  it ;  or  after  a  few  reluctant  and 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  correct  his  errors,  he  will  try  to  forget  or 
harden  himself  in  them.     Finding  that  he  makes  so  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible a  progress  in  amending  his  ^ults,  he  will  take  his  swing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  will  triumph  and  revel  in  his  supposed  ex- 
cellences, will  laxmch  out  into  the  wide,  untrammelled  field  of  abstract 
speculation,  and  silence  envious  sneers  and  petty  cavils  by  force  of 
argument  and  dint  of  importunity.     You  will  find  him  the  same 
character  at  sixty  that  he  was  at  thirty ;  or  should  time  soften  down 
some  of  his  asperities,  and  tire  him  of  his  absurdities  as  he  has  tired 
others,  nothing  will  transform  him  into  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he 
will  die  in  a  garret,  or  a  paltry  second-floor,  from  not  having  been  able 
to  acquire  the  art '  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,'  or  to  dress  his 
opinions,  looks,  and  actions  in  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  the 
world.      On  die  other  hand,  take  a  youth  from  the  same  town 
(perhaps  a  school-fellow,  and  the  dunce  of  the  neighbourhood^ ;  he 
has  ^  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies  which  busy  thought  draws  in  the  Drains 
of  men,'  no  preconceived  notions  by  which  he  must  square  his  con- 
duct or  his  conversation,  no  dogma  to  maintain  in  the  teeth  of  opposi- 
tion, no  Shibboleth  to  which  he  must  force  others  to  subscnbe; 
the  progress  of  science  or  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  things 
about  which   he   has   not  the  remotest  conception,  or  the  smallest 
particle  of  anxiety — 

'  His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way;^ 

all  that  he  sees  or  attends  to  is  the  immediate  path  before  him,  or 
what  can  encourage  or  lend  him  a  helping  hand  through  it ;  his  mind 
is  a  complete  blank,  on  which  the  world  may  write  its  maxims  and 
customs  m  what  characters  it  pleases;  he  has  only  to  study  its 
humours,  flatter  its  prejudices,  and  take  advantage  of  its  foibles ; 
while  walking  the  streets  he  is  not  taken  up  with  solving  an  abstruse 
problem,  but  with  considering  his  own  and  the  appearance  of  others ; 
instead  of  contradicting  a  patron,  assents  to  all  he  hears ;  and  in  every 
proposition  that  comes  before  him  asks  himself  only  what  he  can  get 
by  It,  and  whether  it  will  make  him  friends  or  enemies :  such  a  one  is 
said  to  possess  great  penetradon  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  under- 
stands his  place  in  society,  gets  on  in  it,  rises  from  the  counter  to  the 
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coubtiiig-house,  from  the  dependant  to  be  a  partner,  amanes  a  femE." 
gains  in  size  and  respectability  as  his  affairs  prosper,  has  his  tan 
and  country  house,  and  ends  with  buying  up  half  the  estates  ia  'k 
native  county ! 

The  great  secret  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  then,  coosists  s  i 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  others,  and  the  primary  motive  to  ds 
attention  is  a  mechanical  and  watchful  perception  of  our  own  interec 
It  is  not  an  art  that  requires  a  long  course  of  study,  the  difficulty  bx 
nutting  one's  self  apprentice  to  it.  It  does  not  surely  imply  anj  vm 
laborious  or  profound  inquiry  into  the  distinctions  of  tritk  or 
falsehood,  to  be  able  to  assent  to  whatever  one  hears ;  nor  any  gre£ 
refinement  of  moral  feeling,  to  arorove  of  whatever  has  castoa, 
power,  or  interest  on  iu  side.  The  only  question  is,  'Who 6 
willing  to  do  so?' — and  the  answer  is,  those  who  haTC  no  otkc 
faculties  or  pretensions,  either  to  stand  in  the  way  of  or  to  assist  tbeir 
progress  through  life.  Those  are  slow  to  wear  the  livery  of  ibe 
world  who  have  any  independent  resources  of  their  own.  It  is  ox 
that  the  philosopher  or  the  man  of  genius  does  not  see  and  knov  L 
this,  that  he  is  not  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded  of  it  by  his  ovs 
failure  or  the  success  of  others,  but  he  cannot  stoop  to  practice  iL  He 
has  a  different  scale  of  excellence  and  mould  of  amfastion,  whidi  bs 
nothing  in  common  with  current  maxims  and  time^-aerving  calah- 
tions.  He  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  egotist,  not  a  mere  work%- 
mindcd  one.  In  youth,  he  has  sanguine  hopes  and  Ixilliant  dnanm, 
which  he  cannot  sacrifice  for  sordid  realities — as  he  advances  &nher 
in  life,  habit  and  pride  forbid  his  turning  bacL  He  cannot  bnc| 
himself  to  give  up  his  best-grounded  convictions  to  a  blockhead,  orbs 
conscientious  principles  to  a  knave,  though  he  might  make  his  fbrtoK 
by  so  doing.  The  rule  holds  good  here  as  well  as  in  another  kbr 
— *  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  loiehis 
own  soul  ?'  If  his  convictions  and  principles  had  been  leas  strong, 
they  would  have  yielded  long  ago  to  the  suggestions  of  hia  inteiesL 
and  he  would  have  relapsed  into  the  man  of  the  world,  or  rather  hs 
would  never  have  had  the  temptation  or  capacity  to  be  any  thing  else. 
One  thing  that  keeps  men  honest,  as  well  as  that  confirms  thea 
knaves,  is  their  incapacity  to  do  any  better  for  themselves  tfaas 
nature  has  done  for  them.  One  person  can  with  difficulty  speak  tix 
truth,  as  another  lies  with  a  very  ill  grace.  After  repeated  awk 
ward  attempts  to  change  characters,  they  each  very  properly  faQ 
back  into  their  old  jog-trot  path,  as  best  suited  to  their  genius  aod 
habits. 

There  are  individuals  who  make  themselves  and  every  one  eke 
uncomfortable  by  trying  to  be  agreeable,  and  who  are  only  to  be 
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endured  in  their  natural  characters   of  blunt,    plain-spoken  people. 
^/Iany  a  man  would  have  turned  rogue  if  he  had  known  how.     rfon 
Tx  quovii  Sgno  fit  Mercurius.     The  modest  man  cannot  be  impudent 
iF  he  would.     The  man  of  sense  cannot  play  the  fool  to  advantage. 
It  is  not  the  mere  resolution  to  act  a  part  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it, 
Mfithout  a  natural  genius  and  fitness  for  it.     Some  men  are  born  to  be 
valets,  as  others  are  to  be  courtiers.      There  is  the  climbing  ^fnti/  in 
man  as  well  as  in  plants.    It  is  sometimes  made  a  wonder  how  men  of 
*  no  mark  or  likelihood '  frequently  rise  to  court-preferment,  and  make 
their  way  against  all  competition.     That  is  the  very  reason.     They 
present  no  tangible  point ;  they  offend  no  feeling  ot  self-importance. 
They  are  a  perfect  unresisting  medium  of  patronage  and  favour. 
They  aspire  through  servility ;  they  repose  in  insignificance.     A  man 
of  talent  or  pretension  in  the  same  circumstances  would  be  kicked  out 
in  a  week.     A  look  that  implied  a  doubt,  a  hint  that  suggested  a 
difference  of  opinion,  would  be  &tal.     It  is  of  no  use,  in  parleying 
ivith  absolute  power,  to  dissemble,  to  suppress :  there  must  be  no  feel- 
ings or  opinions  to  dissemble  or  suppress.     The  artifice  of  the  depen- 
dant is  not  a  match  for  the  jealousy  of  the  patron :  '  The  soul  must  be 
subdued  to  the  very  quality  of  its  lord.'     Where  all  is  annihilated  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  is  it  astonishing  that  nothings  should 
succeed  ?     Ciphers  are  as  necessary  in  courts  as  eunuchs  in  seraglios. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tke  London  Wttkly  Reoiew,  [December  8,  1827, 

I  DO  not  think  Mr.  Cobbett  would  succeed  in  an  interview  with 
the  Prince.  Bub  Doddington  said,  *  he  would  not  justify  before  his 
Sovereign,'  even  where  his  own  character  was  at  stake.  I  am  afraid 
we  could  hardly  reckon  upon  the  same  forbearance  in  Mr.  Cobbett 
where  his  country's  welfare  was  at  stake,  and  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  it.  He  might  have  a  great  deal  of  reason 
on  his  side ;  but  he  might  forget,  or  seem  to  forget,  that  as  the  king 
is  above  the  law,  he  is  also  above  reason.  Reason  is  but  a  suppliant 
at  the  foot  of  thrones,  and  waits  for  their  approval  or  rebuke.  Solus 
papuii  tuprema  lex — may  be  a  truism  anywhere  else.  If  reason  dares 
to  approach  them  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  shape  of  deference  and 
humility,  not  of  headstrong  importunity  and  selfwill.  Instead  of 
breathless  awe,  of  mild  entreaty,  of  humble  remonstrance,  it  is  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who,  upon  very  slight  encouragement,  would  give  the  law, 
and  the  monarch  who  must  kiss  the  rod.  The  upstart,  the  bully, 
and  the  dogmatist,  would  break  out,  and  the  King  would  assert  him- 
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self.  The  reformer  would  be  too  fiiU  of  his  own  opimoa  to  allow  ax 
option  even  to  Majesty,  and  the  affair  would  have  the  same  endi^  a 
that  of  the  old  ballad — 

*  Then  the  Queen  overhearing  what  Betty  did  say,      * 
Would  send  Mr.  Roper  to  take  her  away.* 

Ai  I  have  brought  Mr.  Cobbett  in  here  by  the  neck  and  shocidBi, 
I  may  add  that  I  do  not  think  he  belongs  properly  to  the  class,  ehHrr 
of  philosophical  speculators,  or  men  of  the  world.  He  is  a  pdida 
humourist.  He  is  too  much  taken  up  with  himself  either  to  ^tstxi 
to  right  reason,  or  to  judge  correctly  of  what  passes  around  him.  Et 
mistakes  strength  of  purpose  and  passion,  not  only  for  truth  but  kx 
success.  Because  he  can  give  fifty  good  reasons  for  a  tlung,  he  tfainb 
it  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  muit  be.  Because  he  is  swayed  so  eotirelj 
by  his  wishes  and  humours,  he  believes  others  will  be  ready  to  pR 
up  their  prejudices,  interests,  and  resentments  to  oblige  him.  He 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  the  fittest  person  to  represent  Wes- 
minster  in  parliament,  and  he  considers  this  point  (once  profcd) 
tantamount  to  his  return.  He  knows  no  more  of  the  dispositioQ  or 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Westminster  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
moon  (except  from  what  he  himself  chooses  to  say  or  write  of  then ), 
and  it  is  this  want  of  sympathy  which,  as  much  as  anything,  prevess 
his  being  chosen.  The  exclusive  force  and  bigotrv  of  his  optsioai 
deprives  them  of  half  their  influence  and  effect,  by  aUowing  no  tolcn- 
tion  to  others,  and  consequently  setting  them  against  him. 

Mr.  Cobbett  seemed  disappointed,  at  one  time,  at  not  succeeding  iz 
the  character  of  a  legacy-hunter.  Why,  a  person  to  succeed  in  tl^ 
character,  ought  to  be  a  mere  skin  or  bag  to  hold  money,  a  place  m 
deposit  it  in,  a  shadow,  a  deputy,  a  trustee  who  keeps  it  for  the 
original  owner — so  that  the  transfer  is  barely  nominal^  and  who,  if 
he  were  to  return  from  the  other  world,  would  modestly  yield  it 
up— one  who  has  no  personal  identity  of  his  own,  no  will  to  encroach 
upon  or  dispose  of  it  otherwise  than  his  patron  would  wish  after  his 
death — not  a  hairbrained  egotist,  a  dashing  adventurer,  to  squander, 
hector  and  flourish  away  with  it  in  wild  schemes  and  ruinous  experi- 
ments, every  one  of  them  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  testator; 
in  new  methods  of  turnip  hoeing ;  in  speculations  in  madder — tkis 
would  be  to  tear  his  soul  from  his  body  twice  over — 

'  His  patron*8  ghost  from  Limbo  lake  the  while 
Sees  this  whidi  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile  V 

Mr.  Cobbett  complained,  that  in  his  last  interview  with   fiaros 
Mazeres,  that  gentleman  was  in  his  dotage,  and  that  the  reverecd 
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legatee  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  cutting  a  poor  figure,  and  oot 
contradicting  a  word  the  Baron  said.  No  doubt,  as  he  has  put  this 
m  print  in  the  exuberance  of  his  dissatisfaction,  he  let  both  gentlemen 
see  pretty  plainly  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  fancied  that  this 
expression  of  his  contempt,  as  it  gratified  him,  was  the  way  to 
ensure  the  good  will  of  the  one  to  make  over  his  whole  estate, 
or  the  good  word  of  the  other  to  let  him  go  snacks.  This  is  a  new 
way  of  being  quits  with  one's  benefactors,  and  an  egregious  qmd 
pro  quo.  If  Baron  Mazeres  had  left  Mr.  Cobbett  200,000/.  it 
must  have  been  not  to  write  his  epitaph,  or  visit  him  in  his  last 
moments  I 

A  gossiping  chambermaid  who  only  smiles  and  assents  when  her 
mistress  wishes  her  to  talk,  or  an  ignorant  country  clown  who  stands 
with  his  hat  ofip  when  he  has  a  favour  to  ask  of  the  squire,  (and  if  he 
is  wise,  at  all  other  times,)  knows  more  of  the  matter.     A  knowledge 
of  mankind  is  little  more  than  the  Scotch  instinct  of  bowitigf  or  of 
^  never  standing  upright  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man,'  or  of  that 
great  blockhead,  the  world.     It  is  not  a  perception  of  truth,  but  a 
sense  of  power,  and  an  instant  determination  of  the  will  to  submit  to 
it.     It  is  therefore  less  an  intellectual  acquirement  than  a  natural 
disposition.     It  is  on  this  account  that  I  think  both  cunning  and 
urisdom  are  a  sort  of  original  endowments,  or  attain  maturity  much 
earlier  than  is  supposed,  from  their  being  moral  qualities,  and  having 
their  seat  in  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.     The  difference  depends 
on  the  manner  of  seeing  things.    The  one  is  a  selfish,  the  other  is  a  dis- 
interested view  of  nature.    The  one  is  the  clear  open  look  of  integrity, 
the  other  is  a  contracted  and  blear-eyed  obliquity  of  mental  vison. 
Lf  any  one  has  but  the  courage  and  honesty  to  look  at  an  objea  as  it  is 
in  itself,  or  divested  of  prejudice,  fear,  and  favour,  he  will  be  sure 
t.0  see  it  pretty  right ;  as  he  who  regards  it  through  the  refractions  of 
opinion  and  fashion,  will  be  sure  to  see  it  distorted  and  falsified,  how- 
ever the  error  may  rebound  to  his  own  advantage.     Certainly,  he  who 
makes  the  imiverse  tributary  to  his  convenience,  and  subjects  all  his 
impressions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  black  or  white, 
round  or  square,  to  the  standard  and  maxims  of  the  world,  who  never 
utters  a  proposition  but  he  fancies  a  patron  close  at  his  elbow  who 
overhears  him,  who  is  even  afraid,  in  private,  to  suffer  an   honest 
Qonriction  to  rise  in  his  mind,  lest  it  should  mount  to  his  lips,  get  wind, 
^nd  ruin  his  prospects  in  life,  ought  to  gain  something  in  exchange 
for  the  restraint  and  force  put  upon  his  thoughts  and  faculties:  on 
^e  contrary,  he  who  is  confined  by  no  such  petty  and  debasmg 
^<^imnels,  whose  comprehension  of  mind  is  <  in  large  heart  enclosed,' 
^tids  his  inquiries  and  his  views  expand  in  a  degree  commensurate 
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with  the  uniYerse  around  him ;  makes  truth  welcome  wheievq  ic 
meeta  her^  and  receives  her  cordial  emlx'ace  in  retorn.  To  see  thap 
divested  of  passion  and  interest,  is  to  see  them  with  the  eye  of  hificy 
and  philosophy.  It  is  easy  to  jodge  right,  or  at  least  to  come  z  i 
mutual  understanding  in  matters  of  history  and  abstract  morality.  Wb 
then  is  it  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  same  calm  certainty  in  ac&ai 
life  ?  Because  the  passions  and  interests  are  concerned,  and  c 
requires  so  much  more  candour,  love  of  truth,  and  independence  r 
spirit  to  encounter  *  the  world  and  its  dread  laugh,'  to  throw  aaer 
every  sinister  consideration,  and  grapple  with  the  plain  merits  of  :k 
case.  To  be  wiser  than  other  men  is  to  be  honester  than  they ;  mi 
strength  of  mind  is  only  courage  to  see  and  speak  the  tmtlL.  Perka^ 
the  courage  may  be  also  owing  to  the  strength ;  but  both  go  together, 
and  are  natural,  and  not  acquired.  Do  we  not  see  in  fables  the  fi^s 
of  the  moral  principle  in  detecting  the  truth  ?  The  only  effect  of  fabb 
is,  by  making  inanimate  or  irrational  things  actors  in  the  scene,  ^ 
remove  the  case  completely  from  our  own  sphere,  to  take  our  seif-^ 
off  its  guard,  to  simplify  the  question ;  and  yet  the  result  of  this  obnoa 
appeal  is  allowed  to  be  universal  and  irresistible.  Is  not  thia  anockr 
example  that  *  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things ;'  oc, 
that  it  is  less  our  incapacity  to  distinguish  what  is  right,  than  oc 
secret  determination  to  adhere  to  what  is  wrong,  that  prevenu  m 
discriminating  one  from  the  other  ?  It  is  not  that  great  and  useful  ti^ 
are  not  manifest  and  discernible  in  themselves ;  but  little,  dirty  obieca 
get  between  them  and  us,  and  from  being  near  and  gross,  hide  the  Igct 
and  distant !  The  first  business  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  b 
to  overleap  this  barrier,  to  rise  out  of  this  material  dross.  Indigiutke, 
contempt  of  the  base  and  grovelling,  makes  the  philosopher  no  ks 
than  the  poet ;  and  it  is  the  power  of  looking  beyond  self  that  esabb 
each  to  inculcate  moral  truth  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  the  one  b? 
general  precepts,  the'other  by  individual  example. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  men  of  the  world,  mere 
every  one  after  his  fashion,  *  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  __ 
but  1  confess  I  have  a  little  distaste  to  those,  who,  having  set  est  at 
loud  and  vaunting  enthusiasts,  have  turned  aside  to  'tread  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance,'  and  to  revile  those  who  did  not  choose 
to  follow  so  edifying  an  example.  The  candid  brow  and  dasdc 
spring  of  youth  may  be  exchanged  for  the  wrinkles  and  crookedoess 
of  age ;  but  at  least  we  should  retain  something  of  the  erectness  aod 
openness  of  our  first  unbiassed  thoughts.  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  degree  of  egotism  can  dispense  with  the  conscioumess  of  pertooal 
identity.  As  we  advance  ^rther  in  life,  we  are  naturally  incibed  to 
revert  in  imagination  to  its  commencement;    but  what  can  thosr 
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dwell  upon  there  who  find  only  feelings  that  they  despise,  and 
opinions  that  they  have  abjured ?  'If  diine  eye  offend  thee,  poll 
it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee :  *  but  the  operation  is  a  painfiil  one, 
and  the  body  remains  after  it  only  a  mutilated  fragment.  Generally, 
those  who  are  cut  off  from  this  resource  in  former  recollections, 
make  up  for  it  (as  well  as  they  can)  by  an  exaggerated  and  uxorious 
fondness  for  their  late-espoused  convictions — a  thing  unsightly  and 
indecent!  Why  does  he,  who,  at  one  time,  despises  'the  little 
chapel-bell,'  afterwards  write  *  the  Book  of  the  Church  ?  *  The  one 
is  not  an  atonement  for  the  other :  each  shows  only  a  juvenile  or  a 
superannuated  precocity  of  judgment.  It  is  uniting  Camille-Desmoulins 
and  Camille-Jourdan,  (Jourdan  of  the  Chimes)  in  one  character.  I 
should  like  (not  out  of  malice,  but  from  curiosity)  to  see  Mr. 
Southey  re-write  the  beautiful  poem  on  *his  own  miniature-picture, 
when  he  was  two  years  old,'  and  see  what  he  would  substitute  for 
the  lines — 

*  And  it  was  thought. 
That  thou  shouldst  tread  preferment's  flowery  path. 
Young  Robert ! ' 

There  must  here,  I  think,  be  hiatus  in  mamiser^tis :  the  verse 
must  halt  a  little !  The  laureate  and  his  friends  say  that  they  are 
still  labouring  on  the  same  design  as  ever,  correcting  the  oudines  and 
filling  up  the  unfinished  sketch  of  their  early  opinions.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  blotted  them  quite  out,  and  to  have  taken  a  fresh 
canvas  to  begin  another  and  no  less  extravagant  caricature.  Or 
their  new  and  old  theories  remind  one  of  those  heads  in  picture- 
dealers'  shops,  where  one  half  of  the  face  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
repaired,  and  the  other  left  covered  with  stains  and  dirt,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  picture-scourer's  art :  the  transidon  offends  the 
sight.  It  may  be  made  a  question  whether  men  grow  wiser  as 
they  grow  older,  any  more  than  they  grow  stronger  or  healthier 
or  honester.  They  may,  in  one  sense,  imbibe  a  greater  portion  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  have  their  romantic  flights  tamed  to  the  level 
of  every  day's  practice  and  experience ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  some  ot  the  extravagance  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  could  be 
infused  into  the  latter,  instead  of  being  absorbed  (perforce)  in  that 
sink  of  pride,  envy,  selfishness,  ignorance,  conceit,  prejudice,  and 
hypocrisy.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  is  the  present  course  of 
events,  and  that  if  the  individual  grows  wiser  as  he  gains  experience, 
the  world  does  not,  and  that  the  tardy  penitent  who  is  treading  back 
his  steps,  may  meet  the  world  advancing  as  he  is  retreating,  and 
adopting  more  and  more  of  the  genuine  impulses  and  disinterested 
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yiews  of  youth  into  its  creed.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  coofbniB(:D 
some  tuch  original  and  unsophisticated  standard,  that  it  can  acp 
either  soundness  or  consistency.  The  appeal  is  a  hk  one,  £ras  ^ 
bad  habits  of  society  to  the  unprejudiced  aspirations  and  tmpRnc 
of  human  nature. 


THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TAe  LtmdoM  fFetJkfy  Rtview.]  [Deetmbtr  15,  ilr. 

It  seems,  in  truth,  a  hard  case  to  have  all  the  world  against  iis,3£ 
to  require  uncommon  fortitude  (not  to  say  presumption)  to  OL 
out  single  against  such  a  host.  The  bare  suggestion  must  <^c 
pause,'  and  has  no  doubt  orertumed  many  an  honest  cooTiak 
The  opinion  of  the  worUf  (as  it  pompously  entitles  itself,)  if  itEx& 
anything  more  than  a  set  of  local  and  party  prejudices,  with  mr. 
only  our  interest,  not  truth,  is  concerned,  is  a  shadow,  a  bofbeL 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Having  all  tie  world  aganti  us,  is  i 
phrase  without  a  meaning;  for  in  those  points  in  which  all  t3 
world  agree,  no  one  differs  from  the  world.  If  all  the  world  vie 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  always  kept  in  the  same  mi'^ 
would  certainly  be  a  little  staggering  to  have  them  against  yoa.  h 
however  widely  and  angrily  they  may  differ  from  yon,  they  d^ 
as  much  so  from  one  another,  and  even  from  themselves.  ^ 
is  gospel  at  one  moment,  is  heresy  the  next: — different  countries  as: 
climates  have  different  notions  of  thmgs.  When  you  are  put  od  ye? 
trial,  therefore,  for  impugning  the  public  opinion,  yoa  may  ainp 
subpana  this  great  body  against  itself.  For  example,  I  ban  bie 
twitted  for  somewhere  calling  Tom  Paine  a  great  writer,  asd  c 
doubt  his  reputation  at  present '  does  somewhat  smack : '  yet  in  I'v^ 
he  was  so  great,  or  so  popular  an  author,  and  so  much  rod  as 
admired  by  numbers  who  would  not  now  mention  his  name,  tliat  tbf 
Government  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  Constitution,  and  to  go  ts 
war  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  popularity.  His  extreme  ps^- 
larity  was  then  the  cause  (by  a  common  and  vulgar  reactimt)i&^ 
extreme  obnoxiousness.  If  the  opinion  of  the  world,  then,  ca^ 
diets  itself,  why  may  not  I  contradict  it,  or  choose  at  what  tbe. 
and  to  what  extent  I  will  agree  with  it  ?  I  have  been  accosed  c 
abusing  dissenters,  and  saying  that  sectaries,  in  general,  are  dry  aEd 
suspicious ;  and  I  believe  that  all  the  world  will  say  the  same  tik 
except  themselves.  I  have  said  that  the  church  people  are  ^ 
and  overbearing,  which  has  given  them  umbrage,  though  id  thb  1 
have  all  the  sectaries  on  my  side.  I  have  laughed  at  the  Methodists 
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and   for  this   I   have  been   accused  of  glancmg   at   religion:    yet 
who  does  not  laugh  at  the  Methodists  as  well  as  myself?      But 
I  also  laugh  at  those  who  laugh  at  them.     I  have  pointed  out  by 
turns  the  weak  sides  and  foibles  of  different  sects  and  parties,  and 
they  themselves  maintain  that  they  are  perfect  and  infallible:    and 
this  18  what  is  called  having  all  the  world  against  me.      I  have 
inveighed  all  my  life  against  the  insolence  of  the  Tories,  and  for 
this  I  have  the  authority  both  of  Whigs  and  Reformers ;   but  then 
I    have  occasionally  spoken  against  the  imbecility  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  Reformers,  and  thus  have  brought  all 
three  on  my  back,  though  two  out  of  the  three  regularly  agree  with 
all  I  say  of  the  third  party.     Poets  do  not  approve  of  what  I  have 
said  of  their  turning  prose-writers ;  nor  do  the  politicians  approve  of 
my  tolerating  the  fooleries  of  the  fanciful  tribe  at  all :  so  they  make 
common  cause  to  damn  me  between  them.     People  never  excuse  the 
drawbacks  from  themselves,  nor  the  concessions  to  an  adversary: 
such  is  the  justice  and  candour  of  mankind !     Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  praise  I  have  heaped  upon  himself,  and  still 
less,  that  I  have  allowed  Mr.  Moore  to  be  a  poet  at  all.     I  do  not 
tlunk  I  have  ever  set  my  face  against  the  popular  idols  of  the  day ; 
I  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  cryiug  up  Mrs.  Siddons,  Kean, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Madame  Pasu,  and  others ;    and  as  to  the  great 
names  of  former  times,  my  admiration  has  been  lavish,  and  some- 
times almost  mawkish.     I  have  dissented,  it  is  true,  in  one  or  two 
instances;  but  that  only  shows  that  I  judge  for  myself,  not  that  I 
make  a  point  of  contradicting  the  general  taste.     I  have  been  more 
to  blame  in  trying  to  push  certain  Illustrious  Obscure  into  notice : — 
they  have  not  forgiven  the   obligation,   nor  the   world  the   tacit 
reproach.      As  to   my  personalities,  they  might  quite  as  well   be 
termed  tn^sonalitUs.      I  am  so  intent  on  the  abstract  proposition 
and  its  elucidation,  that  I  regard  everything  else  as  of  very  subordinate 
consequence :  my  friends,  I  conceive,  will  not  refuse  to  contribute 
to  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  and  my  enemies  must !     I  have  found 
fault  with  the  French,  I  have  found  fault  with  the  English ;   and 
pray,  do  they   not   find   great,   mutual,   and  just  fault  with   one 
another?     It  may  seem  a  great  piece  of  arrogance  in  any  one,  to 
set  up  his  individual  and  private  judgment  against  that  of  ten  millions 
of  people ;  but  cross  the  channel,  and  you  will  have  thirty  millions 
on  your  side.     Even  should  the  thirty  millions  come  over  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ten,  (a  thing  that  may  happen  tomorrow,)  still  one 
need  not  despair.      I  remember  my   old  friend   Peter   Finnerty, 
laughing  very  heartily  at  something  I  had  written  about  the  Scotch, 
but  it  was  followed  up  by  a  sketch  of  the  Irish,  on  which  he  closed 
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the  book,  looked  grave,  and  said  he  disapproved  entirdy  cf  i 
national  reflections.  Thus  you  have  all  the  world  on  your  sk. 
except  when  it  is  the  party  concerned.  What  any  set  of  pe^ 
think  or  say  of  themselves  is  hardly  a  rule  for  othen :  yet,  if  j% 
do  not  attach  yourself  to  some  one  set  of  people  and  principki,  s: 
stick  to  them  through  thick  and  thin,  instead  of  giving  your  opisic 
fairly  and  fully  all  round,  you  must  expect  to  have  afi  the  vc:^ 
against  you,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  yoo  express  anosrh. 
and  for  thdr  good^  not  only  what  they  say  of  others,  but  what  is  &. 
of  themselves,  which  they  would  fain  keep  a  profound  secret,  2S 
prevent  the  divulging  of  it  under  the  severest  pains  and  peoahsi 

When  I  told  J that  I  had  composed  a  work  in  which  I  k: 

'  in  some  sort  handled '  about  a  score  of  leading  characters,  he  szil 
^Then  you  will  have  one  man  against  you,  and  the  remasEU 
nineteen  for  you !  *  I  have  not  found  it  so.  In  fact,  these  pense 
would  agree  pretty  nearly  to  all  that  I  say,  and  aUow  tlus,  n 
nineteen  points  out  of  twenty,  I  am  right ;  but  the  twcntieti^  tk 
relates  to  some  imperfection  of  their  own,  weighs  down  all  the  ree 
and  produces  an  unanimous  verdict  against  the  author.  There  b  k 
one  thing  in  which  the  world  agree,  a  certain  bigoted  blindness,  si 
conventional  hypocrisy,  without  which,  according  to  BAandetie, 
(that  is,  if  they  really  spoke  what  they  thought  and  koev  a: 
one  another,)  they  would  fall  to  cutting  each  other's  tliit£' 
immediately. 

We  find  the  same  contrariety  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  in  difeer 
ages,  as  well  as  countries  and  classes.  For  about  a  thonsand  yesn. 
during  *  the  high  and  palmy  state '  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  it  ¥s 
agreed  {nemne  coniradicente)  that  two  and  two  made^five :  afterwank 
for  above  a  century,  there  was  great  battling  and  controversy  to  f^cit 
that  they  made  four  and  a  half;  then,  for  a  century  more,  xtn? 
thought  a  great  stride  taken  to  come  down  to  four  and  a  quarter;  sid 
perhaps,  in  another  century  or  two,  it  will  be  discovered  for  a  woods 
that  two  and  two  actually  make  four !  It  is  said,  that  this  slow  tAjvxi 
and  perpetual  interposition  of  impediments  is  a  salutary  check  to  tk 
rashness  of  innovation,  and  to  hazardous  experiments.  At  lea^  it  "& 
a  very  effectual  one,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition.  One  ^ 
is  employed  in  building  up  an  absurdity,  and  the  next  exhaustf  ^ 
its  wit  and  learning,  zeal  and  fury,  in  battering  it  down,  so  that  at  ^ 
end  of  two  generations  you  come  to  the  point  where  you  set  oat,  isL 
have  to  begin  again.  These  heats  and  disputes  about  external  poici 
of  faith  may  be  things  of  no  consequence,  since  under  all  the  variatiosi 
of  form  or  doctrine  the  essentials  of  practice  remain  the  same.  I: 
does  not  seem  so ;  at  any  rate,  the  non-essentials  appear  to  excite  ^ 
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the  interest,  and  *  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o^er  our  heads ; '  and 
'when  the  dogma  is  once  stripped  of  mystery  and  intolerance,  and 
reduced  to  common  sense,  no  one  appears  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  it. 

The  appeal,  then,  to  the  authority  of  the  world,  chiefly  resolves 
itoelf  into  the  old  proverb,  that '  when  you  are  at  Rome  you  must 
do  as  those  at  Rome  do  $ '  that  is,  it  is  a  shifting  circle  of  local 
prejudices  and  gratuitous  assumptions,  a  successfid  conformity  to  which 
is  best  insured  by  a  negation  of  all  other  qualities  that  might  interfere 
-with  it :  solid  reason  and  virtue  are  out  of  the  question.  But  it  may 
be  insisted,  that  there  are  qualities  of  a  more  practical  order  that  may 
greatly  contribute  to  and  facilitate  our  advancement  in  life,  such  as 
presence  of  mind,  convivial  talents,  insight  into  character,  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  profounder  principles  and  secret  springs  of 
society,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  deny  that  all  this  may  be  of  advantage 
in  extraordinary  cases,  and  often  abridge  difficulties ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  either  necessary  or  generally  usefid.  For  instance,  habitual 
caution  and  reserve  is  a  surer  resource  than  that  presence  of  mind,  or 
quick-witted  readiness  of  expedient,  which,  though  it  gets  men  out  of 
scrapes,  as  often  leads  them  mto  them  by  begetting  a  false  confidence. 
Persons  of  agreeable  and  lively  talents  often  find  to  their  cost  that  one 
indiscretion  procures  them  more  enemies  then  ten  agreeable  sallies  do 
friends.  A  too  great  penetration  into  character  is  less  desirable  than 
a  certain  power  of  hoodwinking  ourselves  to  their  defects,  unless  the 
former  is  accompanied  with  a  profound  hypocrisy,  which  is  also  liable 
to  detection  and  discomfiture :  and  as  to  general  maxims  and  principles 
of  worldly  knowledge,  I  conceive  that  an  instinctive  sympathy  with 
them  is  much  more  profitable  than  their  incautious  discovery  and 
formal  announcement.  Thus,  the  politic  rule,  *  When  a  great  wheel 
goes  up  a  hill,  cling  hst  to  it ;  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill, 
let  go  your  hold  of  it,'  may  be  useful  as  a  hint  or  warning  to  the 
shyness  or  fidelity  of  an  Englishman ;  a  North  Briton  feels  its  truth 
instinctively,  and  acts  upon  it  unconsciously.  When  it  is  observed  in 
the  Hutory  of  a  Foummng^  that  'Mr.  Alworthy  had  done  so  many 
charitable  actions  that  he  had  made  enemies  of  the  whole  parish,'  the 
sarcasm  is  the  dictate  of  a  generous  indignation  at  ingratitude  rather 
than  a  covert  apology  for  selfish  niggardliness.  Misanthropic  reflec- 
tions have  their  source  in  philanthropic  sentiments ;  the  real  despiser 
of  the  world  keeps  up  appearances  with  it,  and  is  at  pains  to  varnish 
over  its  vices  and  follies,  even  to  himself,  lest  his  secret  should  be 
betrayed,  and  do  him  an  injury.  Those  who  see  completely  into  the 
world  begin  to  play  tricks  with  it,  and  overreach  themselves  by  being 
too  knowing :  it  is  even  possible  to  out-cant  it,  and  get  laughed  at  that 
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way.  Fielding  knew  something  of  the  world,  yet  he  did  not  nukci 
fortune.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  twice  made  a  fortune  by  descrqxia 
of  nature  and  character,  and  has  twice  lost  it  by  the  same  fbndnetiKr 
speculative  gains.  Wherever  there  is  a  strong  fi^ulty  for  anj^ 
the  exercise  of  that  ficulty  becomes  its  own  end  aod  reward,  axi 
produces  an  indifference  or  inattention  to  other  things ;  so  that  tk 
best  security  for  success  in  the  world  is  an  incapacity  for  socoesi  i: 
any  other  way.  A  bookseller  to  succeed  in  his  business  should  kv. 
no  knowledge  of  books,  except  as  marketable  commodities:  tx 
instant  he  has  a  taste,  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  he  est 
consider  himself  as  a  ruined  man.  In  like  manner,  a  pictnre^cLe 
should  know  nothing  of  pictures  but  the  catalogue  price,  the  caret 
the  day.  The  moment  he  has  a  feeling  for  the  art,  he  wHH  be  ttat 
cious  of  it :  a  Guido,  a  Salvator '  will  be  the  fttal  Cleopatra  for  visd 
he  will  lose  all  he  is  worth,  and  be  content  to  lose  it.'  Shooldi 
general  then  know  nothing  of  war,  a  physician  of  medicine?  No: 
because  this  is  an  art  and  not  a  trick,  and  the  one  has  to  contend  vc 
nature,  and  the  other  with  an  enemy,  and  not  to  pamper  or  cajole  ta 
follies  of  the  world.  It  requires  also  great  talents  to  overtani  \k 
world ;  not,  to  push  one's  fortune  in  it :  to  rule  the  state  £kt 
Cromwell  or  Buonaparte ;  not,  to  rise  in  it  like  Casdereagh  sr 
Croker.  Yet,  even  in  times  of  crisis  and  convulsion,  he  who  outngn 
the  feeling  of  the  moment  and  echoes  the  wildest  extravagioce, 
succeeds ;  as,  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  does  lo  ifeo 
acquiesces  most  tamely  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  things.  Thii  sot 
serve  to  point  out  another  error,  common  to  men  of  the  world,  vk 
sometimes,  giving  themselves  credit  for  more  virtoe^than  they  foaok 
declare  very  candidly  that  if  they  had  to  begin  life  over  again,  tkj 
would  have  been  great  rogues.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  theo  they 
would  have  been  hanged  \  No :  the  way  to  get  on  in  the  wodd  bto 
be  neither  more  nor  less  wise,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  joc 
neighbours,  neither  to  be  a  *  reformer  nor  a  house-breaker,'  neither  to 
advance  before  the  age  nor  lag  behind  it,  but  to  be  as  like  it  s^ 
possible,  to  reflect  its  image  and  superscription  at  every  turn,  and  tlxs 
you  will  be  its  darling  and  its  delight,  and  it  will  dandle  yoo  ffii 
fondle  you,  and  make  much  of  you,  as  a  monkey  doats  uponttiyooDg! 
The  knowledge  of  vice — ^that  is,  of  statutable  vice — is  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  world:  otherwise  a  Bow-street  runner  and  the  keeper  of  ^ 
house  of  ill  fame,  would  be  the  most  knowing  characters,  and  woel^ 
soon  rise  above  their  professions. 
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rie  Lfondon  fVeckly  Review^  \Jtmmry  19,  1828. 

'  Scared  at  the  sound  itself  has  made.* 

Dncb  asking  a  friend  why  he  did  not  bring  forward  an  explanation  of 
&  circnmstancey  in  which  his  conduct  had  been  called  in  question,  he 
said,  *  His  friends  were  satisfied  on  the  subject,  and  he  cared  yery 
Little  about  the  opinion  of  the  world/     I  made  answer  that  I  did  not 
consider  tlus  a  good  ground  to  rest  his  defence  upon,  for  that  a  man's 
friends  seldom  thought  better  of  him  than  the  world  did.     I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  this  opinion.     Our  friends,  indeed,  are  more  apt  than 
a  mere  stranger  to  join  in  with,  or  be  silent  under  any  imputation 
thrown  out  against  us,  because  they  are  apprehensive  they  may  be 
indirectly  implicated  in  it,  and  they  are  bound  to  betray  us  to  save 
their  own  credit.    To  judge  of  our  jealousy,  our  sensibility,  our  high 
notions  of  responsibility  on  this  score,  only  consider  if  a  single  indi- 
vidual lets  fall  a  solitary  remark  implying  a  doubt  of  the  wit,  the 
sense,  the  courage  of  a  friend, — how  it  staggers  us — how  it  makes  us 
shake  with  fear — ^how  it  makes  us  call  up  all  our  eloquence  and  airs 
of  self-consequence  in  his  defence,  lest  our  partiality  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  blinded  our  perceptions,  and  we  should  be  regarded  as 
the  dupes  oi  a  mistaken  admiration.     We  already  begin  to  meditate 
an  escape  fronn  a  losing  cause,  and  try  to  find  out  some  other  fault  in 
the  character  under  discussion,  to  show  that  we  are  not  behind-hand 

iif  the  truth  must  be  spoken)  in  sagacity,  and  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
f,  then,  this  is  the  case  with  the  first  flaw,  the  first  doubt,  the  first 
speck  that  dims  the  sun  of  friendship,  so  that  we  are  ready  to  turn 
our  backs  on  our  sworn  attachment  and  well-known  professions  the 
instant  we  have  not  all  the  world  with  us,  what  must  it  be  when 
we  have  all  the  world  against  us ;  when  our  friend,  instead  of  a 
single  stain,  is  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot ;  how  shall  we 
expect  our  feeble  voices  not  to  be  drowned  in  the  general  clamour? 
how  shall  we  dare  to  oppose  our  partial  and  mis-timed  suffrages  to 
the  just  indignation  of  the  public  ?     Or  if  it  should  not  amount  to 
this,  how  shall  we  answer  the  silence  and  contempt  with  which  his 
name  is  received  ?  how  shall  we  animate  the  great  mass  of  indiffer- 
ence or  distrsist  with  our  private  enthusiasm  ?  how  defeat  the  involun- 
tary smile,  or  the  suppressed  sneer,  with  the  burst  of  generous  feelmg 
u^  the  glow  of  honest  conviction  \     It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of,  unless  we  would  enter  into  a  crusade  against  prejudice  and  malig- 
nity, devote  ourselves  as  martyrs  to  friendship,  raise  a  controversy  in 
crery  company  we  go  into,  quarrel  with  every  person  we  meet,  and 
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after  making  ourselTes  and  everyone  else  uncomfortable^  leave  off^r 
by  clearing  our  friend's  reputation,  but  by  involring  our  own  pres^ 
sions  to  decency  and  common  tense.  People  will  not  £ul  to  obsen^ 
that  a  man  may  have  his  reasons  for  his  faults  or  vices;  but  durfr 
another  to  volunteer  a  defence  of  them,  is  without  excuse.  It  ki: 
fact,  an  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  great  and  only  benefit  tk; 
derive  from  Uie  supposed  errors  of  their  neighbours  and  cooto- 
poraries — the  pleasure  of  backbiting  and  railing  at  them,  which  tbcr 
call  seemg  justice  done.  It  is  not  a  single  breath  of  rumour  or  qnix 
but  the  whole  atmosphere  is  infected  with  a  soit  of  agnei^  tak  r 
anger  and  suspicion,  that  relaxes  the  nerves  of  fidelity,  and  makes  g; 
most  sanguine  resolutions  sicken  and  turn  pale ;  and  he  who  is  ]r«t 
against  it,  must  either  be  armed  with  a  love  oi  truth,  ex  a  cootsE: 
for  mankind,  which  phce  him  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  rales  s: 
calculations.  For  myself,  I  do  not  shrink  from  defending  a  oat 
or  a  friend  tmJer  a  cloud  \  though  in  neither  case  will  cheap  ff 
common  efforts  suffice.  But,  in  the  first,  you  merely  stand  vp  ir 
your  own  judgment  and  principles  against  fashion  and  prejudice,*: 
thus  assume  a  sort  of  manly  and  heroic  attitude  of  defiance :  in  sk 
last,  (which  makes  it  a  matter  of  greater  nicety  and  nervoia  sess- 
bilitr,)  you  sneak  behind  another  to  throw  your  gaundet  at  the  vki; 
world,  and  it  requires  a  double  stock  of  stoical  firmness  not  to  be 
laughed  out  of  your  boasted  zeal  and  independence  as  a  romantic  asi 
amaUe  nveaknese?^ 

There  is  nothing  in  which  all  the  world  agree  but  in  runnbg  im 
some  obnoxious  individual.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  this  is  ootio' 
nothing,  and  that  they  have  good  reasons  for  what  they  do.  On  ^ 
contrary,  I  will  underuke  to  say,  that  so  far  from  there  being  ionii* 
ably  just  grounds  for  such  an  universal  outcry,  the  universality  ot  t^ 
outcry  is  often  the  only  ground  of  the  opinion ;  and  that  it  is  pe 
posely  raised  upon  this  principle,  that  all  other  proof  or  cndecct 
against  the  person  meant  to  be  run  down  is  wanting.  Nay,  ^rthe. 
it  may  happen,  while  the  clamour  is  at  the  loudest ;  vhile  yoo  \xi 
it  from  all  Quarters;  while  it  blows  a  perfea  hurricane ;  while ^tk 
world  rings  with  the  vain  stir ' — not  one  of  those  who  are  most  ea^ 
in  hearing  and  echoing  it  knows  what  it  is  about,  or  is  not  fully  p 
suaded,  that  the  charge  is  equally  false,  malicious,  and  absurd.  ^^ 
like  the  wind,  that  *  no  man  knoweth  whence  it  cometh,  <x  vhit^ 

^  The  ooly  friends  whom  we  defend  with  seal  and  obstinacy  are  cor  iclatixs. 
They  seem  part  of  ourseWes.  We  cannot  shake  them  off  till  they  trehtflge^scr 
then  neither  I  For  ovr  other  friends  we  are  only  answerable,  as  long  as  we  owcta- 
ance  them  ;  and  we  therefore  cut  the  connection  as  soon  as  possible.  Batvhoeve 
willingly  gave  np  the  good  dispositions  of  a  child,  or  the  hononr  of  a  psrtatf 
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it  goeth/     It  is  vox  ^  praeterea  mUI,     What  then  is  it  that  gives  it 

its  4:onfident  circulation  and  its  irresistible  force  ?    It  is  the  loudness  of 

the  organ  with  which  it  is  pronounced,  the  Stentorian  lungs  of  the 

multitude ;  the  number  of  voices  that  take  it  up  and  repeat  it,  because 

others  hare  done  so ;  the  rapid  flight  and  the  impalpable  nature  of 

common  fame,  that  makes  it  a  desperate  undertaking  for  any  individual 

to  inquire  into  or  arrest  the  mischief  that,  in  the  deafening  buzz  or 

loosened  roar  of  laughter  or  of  indignation,  renders  it  impossible  for 

the  still  small  voice  of  reason  to  be  heard,  and  leaves  no  other  course 

to  honesty  or  prudence  than  to  fall  flat  on  the  iace  before  it  as  before 

the  pestilential  blast  of  the  Desert,  and  wait  till  it  has  passed  over. 

Thus  everyone  joins  in  asserting,  propagating,  and  in  outwardly 

approving  what  everyone,  in  his  private  a»d  unbiassed  judgment, 

believes  and  knows  to  be  scandalous  and  untrue.     For  everyone  in 

such  circumstances  keeps  his  own  opinion  to  himself,  and  only  attends 

to  or  acts  upon  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  opinion  of  everyone 

but  himself.     So  that  public  opinion  is  not  seldom  a  £irce,  equal  to 

any  acted  upon  the  stage.     Not  only  is  it  spurious  and  hollow  in  the 

way  that  Mr.  Locke  points  out,  by  one  man's  taking  up  at  second 

hand  the  opinion  of  another,  but  worse  than  this,  one  man  takes  up 

what  he  believes  another  will  think  and  which  the  latter  professes 

only  because  he  believes  it  held  by  the  first !     All  therefore  that  is 

necessary,  to  control  public  opinion,  is,  to  gain  possession  of  some 

organ  loud  and  lofty  enough  to  make  yourself  heard,  that  has  power 

and  interest  on  its  side ;  and  then,  no  sooner  do  you  blow  a  blast  in 

this  trump  of  ill-fame^  like  the  horn  hung  up  by  an  old  castle-wall, 

than  you  are  answered,  echoed,  and  accredited  on  all  sides :  the  gates 

are  thrown  open  to  receive  you,  and  you  are  admitted  into  the  very  heart 

of  the  fortress  of  public  opinion,  and  can  assail  from  the  ramparts 

with  every  engine  of  abuse,  and  with  privileged  impunity,  all  those 

who  may  come  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth,  or  to  rescue  their 

good  name  from  the  unprincipled  keeping  of  authority,  servility, 

sophistry  and  venal  falsehood !     The  only  thing  wanted  is  to  give  an 

alarm — ^to  excite  a  panic  in  the  public  mind  of  being  left  in  the  lurch^ 

and  the  rabble  (whether  in  the  ranks  of  literature  or  war)  will  throw 

away  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion  to  any  bully  or  impostor 

who,  for  a  consideration^  shall  choose  to  try  the  experiment  upon  them ! 

What  I  have  here  described  is  the  effect  even  upon  the  candid  and 

well-disposed : — what  must  it  be  to  the  malicious  and  idle,  who  are 

eager  to  believe  all  the  ill  they  can  hear  of  everyone;  or  to  the 

prejudiced  and  interested,  who  are  determined  to  credit  all  the  ill 

they  hear  against  those  who  are  not  of  their  own  side  ?     To  these 

last  it  is  only  requisite  to  be  understood  that  the  butt  of  ridicule  or 
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slander  is  of  an  opponte  paitj,  and  they  presently  give  yoa  an 
Uanche  to  say  what  you  please  of  him.  Do  they  know  that  it  is  trae' 
No ;  but  they  believe  what  all  the  world  says»  till  theyhave  evidess 
to  the  contrary.  Do  you  prove  that  it  is  &Ise  ?  T^^J  dare  85. 
that  if  not,  that  something  worse  remains  behind ;  and  they  retain  tk 
same  opinion  as  before,  for  the  honour  of  their  party.  They  Is? 
someone  to  pelt  you  with  mud,  and  then  affect  to  avoid  yon  in  tk 
street  as  a  dirty  tellow.  They  are  told  that  yon  haTe  a  hump  01 
your  back,  and  then  wonder  at  your  assurance  or  want  of  a& 
plaisance  in  walking  into  a  room  where  they  are,  without  it.  Insiod 
of  apologising  for  the  misuke,  and,  from  finding  one  asperaon  ^k, 
doubting  all  the  rest,  they  are  only  more  confirmed  in  the  remaadsr 
from  being  deprived  of  one  handle  against  you,  and  resent  tbdr  &- 
appointment,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  their  crednlity.  Peopb 
talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics,  and  treat  with  oxitanpt  the 
absurd  claim  of  the  Popes  to  infidlibility — I  think,  with  little  right  to 
do  so.  I  walk  into  a  church  in  Paris,  where  I  am  struck  with : 
number  of  idle  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  chaundng  of  the  service  i: 
Latin,  the  shifting  of  the  surplices,  the  sprinkling  of  holy-water,  tk 
painted  windows  <  casting  a  dlim  religious  light,'  the  wax-tapert,  tk 
pealing  organ :  the  common  people  seem  attentive  and  deront,  and  s 
put  entire  fiuth  in  all  this — Why  ?  Because  they  imagine  others  ts 
do  so»  they  see  and  hear  certain  signs  and  supposed  evidences  of  c, 
and  it  amuses  and  fills  up  the  vo^  of  the  mind,  the  love  of  tk 
mysterious  and  wonderful,  to  lend  their  assent  to  it.  They  ban 
assuredly,  in  general,  no  better  reason — all  our  Protestant  divines  wfl: 
tell  you  so.  Well,  I  step  out  of  the  church  of  St.  Roche^  and  dn^ 
into  an  English  reading-room  hard  by:  what  am  I  the  better?  I 
see  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  my  countrymen,  with  their  faces  fixed,  aid 
their  eyes  glued  to  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  review — reading, 
swallowing,  profoundly  ruminating  on  the  lie,  the  cant,  the  sophias 
of  the  day!  Why?  It  saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking;  i: 
gratifies  their  ill-humour,  and  keeps  off  enmtil  Does  any  gleam  d 
doubt,  an  air  of  ridicule  or  a  gbnce  of  impatience  pass  across  thdr 
features  at  the  shallow  and  monstrous  things  they  find  i  No,  it  is  aO 
passive  faith  and  dull  security ;  they  cannot  take  their  eyes  from  tbe 
page,  they  cannot  live  without  it.  They  believe  in  Mr,  Blackwood, 
(you  see  it  in  their  faces)  as  implicitly  as  in  Sir  John  Barleycorn ;  is 
the  John  Bull  as  in  a  sirloin  of  beef;  in  the  Quarterly  as  assnitdlj 
as  in  quarter-day — as  they  hope  to  receive  their  rents,  or  to  see  old 
England  again !  Are  not  the  Popes,  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  u 
good  as  these  oracles,  scouts,  and  champions  of  theirs  ?  They  knov 
that  the  John  Bull,  for  instance,  is  a  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  impodeoe 
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impoaturey  got  up,  week  by  week,  to  puff  whom  it  pleases,  to  bully 
whom  it  pleases,  to  tradace  whom  it  pleases,  without  any  principle 
but  a  hint  from  its  patrons,  or  without  a  pretence  to  any  other  principle. 
Do  they  beliere  in  the  known  lie,  the  gross  ribaldry,  the  foul  calumny, 
the  less  on  that  account  ?  They  beliere  the  more  in  it :  because  it  is 
got  up  solely  and  expressly  to  serve  a  cause  that  needs  such  support — 
and  they  swear  by  whatever  is  devoted  to  this  object. 

The  greater  the  profligacy,  the  effrontery,  the  servility,  the  greater 
the  feith.     Strange!    that  the  British  pubUc  (whether  at  home  or 
abroad)  should  shake  their  heads  at  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  repose 
deliciously  on  Mr.  Theodore  Hook !     It  may  be  thought  that  the 
enlighten^  part  of  the  British  public  (persons  of  family  and  fortune, 
and  often  title,  who  have  had  a  college-education  and  received  the 
Isenefit  of  foreign  travel)   see  through  the  quackery,  which  they 
encourage  only  for  a  political  purpose,  without  being  themselves  the 
dupes  of  it.     Suppose  an  individual  of  whom  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  he  has  warts  on  his  nose,  were  to  enter  the  reading-room 
aforesaid  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — is  there  a  single  red-faced  country 
squire  who  would  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding  this  part  of  the  story 
true — ^would  not  persuade  himself  five  minutes  after  that  he  could  not 
have  been  seen  correctly,  or  that  some  art  had  been  used  to  conceal 
the  defect,  or  would  be  led  to  doubt,  from  this  instance,  Mr.  Black- 
wood's general  candour  and  veracity  ?     On  the  contrary,  the  gentle- 
man would   be  obliged  to  disbelieve  his   senses  rather  than  give 
Mr.  Blackwood  the  lie,  who  is  read  and  believed  by  the  whole 
-world.    He  would  have  a  host  of  witnesses  against  him :  there  is  not 
a  reader  of  Blackwood  who  would  not  swear  to  the  fact.     Seeing  is 
believing,  it  is  said.     Lying  is  believing,  say  I.    We  do  not  even  see 
with  our  own  eyes,  but  must  *  wink  and  shut  our  apprehensions  up,' 
that  we  may  be  able  to  agree  to  the  report  of  others,  as  a  piece  of 
good  manners  and  point  of  established  etiquette. — Besides,  the  sup- 
posed deformity  answered  his  wishes :  the  abuse  *  fed  fat  the  ancient 
grudge  he  owed '  some  presumptuous  scribbler,  for  not  agreeing  in  a 
number  of  points  with  his  betters :  it  gave  him  a  personal  advantage 
over  one  he  did  not  like — and  who  will  give  up  what  tends  to 
strengthen  his  aversion  against  another?     To  Tory  prejudice,  sore 
gg  it  18 — ^to  English  imagination,  morbid  as  it  is,  a  nickname,  a  ludi- 
crous epithet,  a  malignant  falsehood  (when  it  has  once  been  propagated 
and  taken  to  bosoms  as  a  welcome  consolation)  becomes  a  precious 
property,  a  vested  right ;  and  people  would  as  soon  give  up  a  sinecure, 
or  a  share  in  a  close  borough,  as  a  plenary  indulgence  (published 
monthly  with  the  court  privUege)  to  speak  and  think  with  contempt 
of  those  who  would  abolish  the  one  or  throw  open  the  other. 
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Party-Spirit  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  personal  aotipaiT 
and  vulgar  abuse. 

*Bnt,  do  you  not  think.  Sir/  (methinks  I  hear  some  Soxa 
dialectician  exclaim,)  *  that  belief  is  involuntary,  and  that  «e  j^ 
in  all  cases  according  to  the  precise  degree  of  evidence  and  the  pock 
facts  before  us  ? ' 

No,  Sir. 

*  You  believe,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  free-will  ? ' 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  do  not. 

*  How  then.  Sir,  am  I  to  understand  so  unaccountable  a  divmr 
of  opinion  from  the  most  approved  writers  on  the  philoaophy  of  sc 
human  mind,  such  as  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  and  the  Editors  of  ^ 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  ? ' 

May  I  ask,  my  dear  Sir,  did  you  ever  read  Mr.  Wordswwth'j 
poem  of  Michael  ? 

*  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  fact ;  or  I  paid  no  partk^- 
attention  to  it  at  the  time,  as  I  have  always  agreed  with  the  Ediofae:|c 
Review  in  considering  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  aa  remarkably  &ly 
and  puerile.' 

But  still  true  to  Nature  in  a  humble  way. 

*  Why,  I  think,  Sir,  something  of  that  kind  is  admitted  (eitfacr  b> 
way  of  ridicule  or  praise)  in  the  article  in  the  Review.' 

Well,  Sir,  this  Michael  is  an  old  shepherd,  who  has  a  soo  wb 
goes  to  sea,  and  who  turns  out  a  great  reprobate  by  all  the  tuccoe& 
received  of  him.  Before  he  went,  however,  the  father  took  die  boi 
with  him  into  a  mounuin-glen,  and  made  him  lay  the  first  stooe  or  i 
sheep-fold,  which  was  to  be  a  covenant  and  a  remembrance  bectrefs 
them  if  anything  ill  happened.  For  years  after,  the  old  man  mtd  tc 
go  to  work  at  this  sheep-fold — 

'  Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  upon  the  sun, 
And  listened  to  the  wind ' — 


and  sat  by  the  half-finished  work,  expecting  the  lad's  retan,  a' 
hoping  to  hear  some  better  tidings  of  him.  Was  this  hope  fbonksi 
on  reason — or  was  it  not  owing  to  the  strength  of  affection  which,  is 
spite  of  everything,  could  not  relinquish  its  hold  of  a  favourite  objec 
indeed  the  only  one  that  bound  it  to  existence  ? 

Not  being  able  to  make  my  Scotchman  answer  kindly  to  interrog:- 
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lories,  I  must  get  on  without  him.     Indeed,  I  have  generally  found  the 
natives  of  that  country  greater  hindrances  than  helps.     In  matters  of 
absolute  demonstration  and  speculative 'indifferences,  I  grant,  that  belief 
is  involuntary,  and  the  proof  not  to  be  resisted;    but  then,  in  such 
matters,   there   is   no  difference   of   opinion,   or   the  difference   is 
adjusted  amicably  and  rationally.     Hobbes  is  of  opinion,  that  if  their 
passions  or  interests  could  be  implicated  in  the  question,  men  would 
deny  stoutly  that  the  three  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones :  and  the  disputes  in  religion  look  something  like  it. 
I  only  contend,  however,  that  in  all  cases  not  of  this  peremptory  and 
determinate  cast,  and  where  disputes  commonly  arise,   inclination, 
habit,  and  example  have  a  powerful  share  in  throwing  in  the  casting- 
weight  to  our  opinions  ;  and  that  he  who  is  only  tolerably  free  from 
these,  and  not  their  regular  dupe  or  slave,  is  indeed  *  a  man  of  ten 
thousand.'     Take,  for  instance,  the  example  of  a  Catholic  clergyman 
in  a  popish  country :  it  will  generally  be  found  that  he  lives  and  dies 
in  the  faith  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  as  the  Protestant  clergyman 
does  in  his. — Shall  we  say  that  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
or  the  prospect  of  preferment,  that  the  early  bias  given  to  his  mind 
by  education  and  study,  the  pride  of  victory,  the  shame  of  defeat,  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  all  about  him,  the  respect  and  love  of 
his  flock,  the  flattering  notice  of  the  great,  have  no  effect  in  giving 
consistency  to  his  opinions  and  carrying  them  through  to  the  last  ? 
Yet,  who  will  suppose  that  in  either  case  this  apparent  uniformity  is 
mere  hypocrisy,  or  that  the  intellects  of  the  two  classes  of  divines  are 
naturally  adapted  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  two  religions  they 
have  occasion  to   profess  ?     No :    but  the  understanding  takes   a 
tincture  from  outward  impulses  and  circumstances,  and  is  led  to  dwell 
on  those  suggestions  which  favour,  and  to  blind  itself  to  the  objections 
which  impugn,  the  side  to  which  it  previously  and  morally  inclines. 
Again,  even  in  those  who  oppose  established  opinions,  and  form  the 
little,  firm,  formidable  phalanx  of  dissent,  have  not  early  instruction, 
spiritual   pnde,   the   love  of  contradiction,  a  resistance  to  usurped 
authority,  as  much  to  do  with  the  keeping  up  the  war  of  sects  and 
schisms  as  the  abstract  love  of  truth  or  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing ?     Does  not  persecution  fan  the  flame  in  such  flery  tempers,  and 
does  it  not  expire,  or  grow  lukewarm,  with  indulgence  and  neglect  ? 
I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  a  Popish  priest  in  this  country ;  and 
to  a  Catholic  peer   I  would  willingly  bow  in  passing.     What  are 
national  antipathies,  individual  attachments,  but  so  many  expressions 
of  the  moral  principle  in  forming  our  opinions  ?     All  our  opinions 
become  grounds  on  which  we  act,  and  build  our  expectations  of  good 
or  ill ;  and  this  good  or  ill  mixed  up  with  them  is  soon  changed  into 
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the  ruling  principle  which  modifies  or  violently  sapersede*  the  a^d 
cool  determination  of  the  reason  and  senses.  The  will«  wfacn  itoc 
gets  a  foottngy  turns  the  sober  judgment  out  of  doors.  If  we  kx 
an  attachment  to  anyone,  are  we  not  slow  in  giying  it  up  ?  or,  if  «: 
suspicions  are  once  excited,  are  we  not  equally  raah  said  rkAoi  n 
belieTing  the  worst  ?     Othello  characterizes  himself  as  ooe 

*  Who  loved  not  wlielv,  hut  too  well ;  * 

As  one  not  easily  wrought — ^but,  being  jealous, 
PerplexM  in  tne  extreme/ 

And  this  answers  to  the  movements  and  irregularities  of  passioD  an 
opinion  which  take  place  in  human  nature.  If  we  wish  a  thingy  n 
are  disposed  to  believe  it ;  if  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  i; 
we  are  the  more  obstinate  in  defending  it  on  that  acoouDt :  if  all  tk 
world  differ  from  us  in  any  questions  of  moment,  we  are  ashamed  a 
own  it ;  or  are  hurried  by  peevishness  and  irritation  into  eztrav^as 
and  paradox.  The  weight  of  example  presses  upon  as  (whedier  it 
feel  it  or  not)  like  the  law  of  graritation.  He  who  sostaitf  b 
opinion  by  the  strength  of  conviction  and  evidence  alcme,  unmoved  n 
ridicule,  neglect,  obloquy,  or  privation,  shows  no  less  resolutioo  tiai 
the  Hindoo  who  makes  and  keeps  a  vow  to  hold  his  right  arm  intk 
air  till  it  grows  rigid  and  callous. 

To  have  all  the  world  against  us  is  trying  to  a  man's  temper  asd 
philosophy.  It  unhinges  even  our  opinion  of  our  own  motifes  a^ 
intentions.  It  is  like  striking  the  actual  world  from  under  ccr 
feet :  the  void  that  is  left,  the  death-like  pause,  the  chOIiB: 
suspense,  is  fearful.  The  growth  of  an  opinion  is  like  the  growtn  of 
a  limb :  it  receives  its  actual  support  and  nourishment  from  tbe 
general  body  of  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  practice  of  the  world: 
without  that,  it  soon  withers,  festers,  and  becomes  useless.  To  whz. 
purpose  write  a  good  book,  if  it  is  sure  to  be  pronounced  a  bad«pQ^ 
even  before  it  is  read  ?  If  our  thoughu  are  to  be  blown  stifling  bad 
upon  ourselves,  why  utter  them  at  all  ?  It  is  only  exposing  what  wt 
love  most  to  contumely  and  insult,  and  thus  depriving  ourselves  of  oor 
own  relish  and  satisfaction  in  them.  Language  is  only  made  to  coe- 
municate  our  sentiments,  and  if  we  can  find  no  one  to  receive  tbeo, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  silence  of  dumbness,  we  live  but  in  the  solitade 
of  a  dungeon.  If  we  do  not  vindicate  our  opinions,  we  seem  por 
creatures  who  have  no  right  to  them ;  if  we  speak  out,  we  are  iovolTed 
in  continual  brawls  and  controversy.  If  we  contemn  what  otben 
admire,  we  make  ourselves  odious  :  if  we  admire  what  they  de^»e, 
we  are  equally  ridiculous.  We  have  not  the  applause  of  the  work: 
nor  the  support  of  a  party :  we  can  neither  enjoy  the  freedom  (A 
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social  intercourse,  nor  the  calm  of  privacy.  With  our  respect  for 
others,  we  lose  confidence  in  ourselves:  everything  seems  to  be  a 
subject  of  litigation^to  want  proof  or  confirmation ;  we  doubt,  by 
degrees,  whether  we  stand  on  our  head  or  our  heels — whether  we 
know  our  right  hand  from  our  left.  If  I  am  assured  that  I  never 
wrote  a  sentence  of  common  English  in  my  life,  how  can  I  know  that 
that  is  not  the  case  ?  If  I  am  told  at  one  time  that  my  writings  are 
as  heavy  as  lead,  and  at  another,  that  they  are  more  light  than  the 
gossamer — what  resource  have  I  but  to  choose  between  the  two  ?  I 
could  say,  if  this  were  the  place,  what  those  writings  are. — *  Make  it 
theplace,  and  never  stand  upon  punctilio ! ' 

They  are   not,  then,  so   properly  the  works  of  an  author   by 
profession,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  metaphysician  expressed  by  a  painter. 
They  are  subtle  and  difficult  problems  transUted  into  hieroglyphics. 
I  thought  for  several  years  on  the  hardest  subjects,  on  Fate,  Free 
Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute,  without  ever  making  use  of  words  or 
images  at  all,  and  that  has  made  them  come  in  such  throngs  and 
con^sed   heaps  when  I  burst  from  that  void  of  abstraction.     In 
proportion  to  the  tenuity  to  which  my  ideas  had  been  drawn,  and  my 
abstinence  from  ornament  and  sensible  objects,  was  the  tenaciousness 
with  which  actual  circumstances  and  picturesque  imagery  laid  hold  of 
my  mind,  when  I  turned  my  attention  to  them,  or  had  to  look  round 
for  illustrations.     Till  I  began  to  paint,  or  till  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  Tite  Jincient  Mariner^  I  could  neither  write  nor 
speak.     He  encouraged  me  to  write  a  book,  which  I  did  according 
to  the  original  bent  of  my  mind,  making  it  as  dry  and  meagre  as  I 
could,  so  that  it  fell  still-born  from  the   press,  and  none  of  those 
who  abuse  me  for  a  shallow  catch-penny  writer  have  so  much  as  heard 
of  it.     Yet,  let  me  say  that  that  work  contains  an  important  meta- 
physical discovery,  supported  by  a  continuous  and  severe  train  of 
reasoning,   nearly   as   subtle  and  original  as  anything  in  Hume  or 
Berkeley.     I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  myself  in  this  manner, 
but  impudence  may  provoke  modesty  to  justify  itself.     Finding  this 
method  did  not  answer,  I  despaired  for  a  time :  but  some  trifle  I 
wrote  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  meeting   the   approbation  of  the 
Editor  and  the  town,  I  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — to  take  the 
public  at  its  word,  to  muster  all  the  tropes  and  figures  I  could  lay 
hands  on,  and,  though  I  am  a  plain  man,  never  to  appear  abroad  but 
in  an  embroidered  dress.     Still,  old  habits  will  prevail ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  set  about  a  paragraph  or  a  criticism,  but  there  was  an  under- 
current of  thought,  or  some  generic  distinction  on  which  the  whole 
turned.     Having  got  my  clue,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  stringing  pearls 
upon  it ;  and  the  more  recondite  the  point,  the  more  I  laboured  to 
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bring  it  out  and  set  it  off  by  a  Tariety  of  ornaments  and  a£a» 
This  puzzled  the  coort^cribes,  whose  business  it  was  to  cniibT: 
They  could  not  see  the  meaning :  they  would  not  see  the  cc^oc*:* 
for  it  hurt  their  eyes.  Oh,  had  I  been  bat  one  of  tbem,  I  a^ 
even  have  dined  with  Mr.  Murray !  One  cried  out,  it  was  dL 
another,  that  it  was  too  fine  by  half:  my  friends  took  up  tfaii  'z 
altematiTe  as  the  most  favourable ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  2pr 
that  I  am  a  florid  writer,  somewhat  flighty  and  paradoxical.  T^ 
when  I  wished  to  unburthen  my  mind  in  the  Edinburgh  by  an  arb 

on  English  (not  Scotch)  metaphysics,  J who  echoes  thb^ 

charge,  said  he  preferred  what  I  wrote  for  effect,  and  was  ^sc  ^' 
its   being  thought   heavy — ^by  the  side  of  Niacculloch!     I  k? 
accounted  for  the  flowers  ; — ^the  paradoxes  may  be  accounted  f«  z 
the  same  way.     All  abstract  reasoning  is  in  extremes,  or  only  tsu 
up  one  view  of  a  question,  or  what  is  called  the j>rinci]Je  of  the  tk^; " 
and  if  yon  want  to  give  this  popularity  and  effect,  yoa  are  in  ds^ 
of  running  into  extravagance  and  hyperbole.     I  have  had  to  brifig : j 
some  obscure  distinction,  or  to  combat  some  strong  prejudice,  asi  r 
doing  this  with  all  my  might,  may  have  often  overshot  the  mrt 
It  was  eas^  to  correct  the  excess  of  truth  afterwards.     I  havr  bee 
accused  of*^  inconsistency,  for  writing  an  essay,  for  instance,  as  '^. 
Advantages  of  Pedantry,  and  another,  on  the  Ignoramee  of  the  Ltsrut 
as  if  ignorance  had  not  its  comforts  as  well  as  knowledge.    Tbr 
personalities  I  have  fallen  into  have  n^ver  been  gratuitous.     If  I  bi? 
sacrificed  my  friends,  it  has  always  been  to  a  theory.      I  have  bee 
found  fault  with  for  repeating  myself,  and  for  a  narrow  range  of  idea 
To  a  want  of  general  reading,  I  plead  guilty,  and  am  sorry  for  '*.: 
but  perhaps  if  I  had  read  more,  I  might  have  thought  less.    Aj  t: 
my  barrenness  of  invention,  I  have  at  least  glanced  over  a  number  e 
subjects — ^painting,  poetry,  prose,  plays,  politics,  parliamentary  speskcrv 
metaphysical  lore,  books,  men,  and  things.     There  is  some  pob- 
some  fancy,  some  feeling,  some  taste   shown  in  treating  of  dxx. 
Which  of  my  conclusions  has  been  reversed  ?     Is  it  what  I  said  te 
years  ago  of  the  Bourbons  which  raised  the  war-whoop  against  m : 
Surely  all  the  world  are  of  that  opinion  now.     I  have,  then,  ghr 
proofii  of  some  talent,  and  of  more  honesty  :  if  there  is  haste  or  wu: 
of  method,  there  is  no  common-place,  nor  a  line  that  licks  the  dim*. 
and  if  I  do  not  appear  to  more  advantage,  I  at  least  appear  such  as  I 
am.     If  the  Editor  of  the  Atlas  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  otn 
my  Euaj  an  the  Principles  of  Human  Action j  will  dip  into  any  efsay  I 
ever  wrote  (except  one  that  appeared  in  the  Retrospective  Reriev, 
which  was  not  my  own,  though  I  was  very  handsomely  paid  the  fbb 
price  of  an  original  composition  for  it),  and  will  take  a  sponge  tdL 
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ear  the  dust  from  the  face  of  mv  Old  Woman  (which  he  can  see  at 
commoD  fiiend's)!  I  hope  he  willy  upon  second  thoaghts,  acquit  me 
^  ao  absolute  dearth  of  resources  and  want  of  versatility  in  the 
rection  of  my  studies. 
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*«•  Z^ortdcn  fFtekiy  Riview,'\  [March  19,  182S. 

'  This  life  is  best,  if  quiet  life  is  best/ 

ooi>y  warmth,  sleep,  and  a  book ;  these  are  all  I  at  present  ask — 
le  ultima  thuU  of  my  wandering  desires.     Do  you  not  then  wish  for 

*  A  friend  in  yoiur  retreat. 
Whom  you  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet  ?  * 

Expected,  well  enough : — gone,  still  better.  Such  attractions  are 
trengthened  by  distance.  Nor  a  mistress  I  *•  Beautiful  mask  1  I 
DOixr  thee!'  When  I  can  judge  of  the  heart  from  the  face,  of  the 
boughts  from  the  lips,  I  may  again  trust  myself.  Instead  of  these, 
;ive  me  the  robin  red-breast,  pecking  the  crumbs  at  the  door,  or 
/arbling  on  the  leafless  spray,  the  same  glancing  form  that  has 
ollowed  me  wherever  I  have  been,  and  'done  its  spiriting  gently;' 
\r  the  rich  notes  of  the  thrush  that  startle  the  ear  of  winter,  and 
eem  to  have  drunk  up  the  full  draught  of  Joy  from  the  very 
^nse  of  contrast.  To  these  I  adhere  and  am  raithful,  for  they  are 
rue  to  me ;  and,  dear  in  themselves,  are  dearer  for  the  sake  oi  what 
s  departed,  leading  me  back  (by  the  hand)  to  that  dreaming  world, 
n  the  innocence  of  which  they  sat  and  made  sweet  music,  waking 
he  promise  of  future  years,  and  answered  by  the  eager  throbbings  of 
ny  own  breast.  But  now  *  the  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is 
>'er,'  and  I  turn  back  from  the  world  that  has  deceived  me,  to  nature 
:hat  lent  it  a  false  beauty,  and  that  keeps  up  the  illusion  of  the  past. 
As  I  quaff  my  libations  of  tea  in  a  morning,  I  love  to  watch  the 
:loud8  sailing  from  the  west,  and  fancy  that  <  the  spring  comes  slowly 
up  this  way.'  In  this  hope,  while  'fields  are  dank  and  ways  are 
mire,'  I  follow  the  same  direction  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  where, 
having  gained  the  dry,  level  greensward,  I  can  see  my  way  for  a  mile 
before  me,  closed  in  on  each  side  by  copse* wood,  and  ending  in  a 
point  of  light  more  or  less  brilliant,  as  the  day  is  bright  or  cloudy. 
What  a  walk  is  this  to  me !  I  have  no  need  of  book  or  companion 
— the  days,  the  hours,  the  thoughts  of  my  youth  are  at  my  side,  and 
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blend  with  the  air  that  fans  my  cheek.  Here  I  can  saimterir 
hours,  bending  my  eve  forward,  stop^nng  and  tonuDg  to  look  hei 
thinking  to  ttrike  oft  into  eome  less  trodden  path,  yet  hesitadsg  i 
quit  the  one  I  am  in,  afraid  to  snap  the  brittle  threads  of  mcmorj. 
remark  the  shining  trunks  and  slender  branches  of  the  birch  en 
waring  in  the  idle  breeze ;  or  a  pheasant  springs  up  on  whirring  wa: 
or  I  recall  the  spot  where  I  once  found  a  wocxi-ptgeoo  at  the  k 
of  a  tree,  weltering  in  its  gore,  and  think  how  many  seasom  hir 
flown  since  *  it  left  iu  little  life  in  air.'  Dates,  names,  faces  cnc 
back — to  what  purpose  ?  Or  why  think  of  them  now  ?  Or  nor 
why  not  think  of  them  oftener  ?  We  walk  through  life,  as  thrsf 
a  narrow  path,  with  a  thin  curtain  drawn  around  it ;  behind  c 
ranged  rich  portraits,  airy  harps  are  strung — yet  we  will  not  ttreL 
forth  our  hands  and  lift  aside  the  veil,  to  catch  glimpses  of  thtat, 
or  sweep  the  chords  of  the  other.  As  in  a  theatre,  when  the  2u 
fashioned  green  curtain  drew  up,  groups  of  figures,  &ntastic  diesb 
laughing  faces,  rich  banquets,  stately  columns,  gleaming  vistas  appessi 
beyond ;  so  we  have  only  at  any  time  to  *  pc^  through  the  bbe^ 
of  the  past,'  to  possess  ourselves  at  once  of  all  that  has  regaled  o^^ 
senses,  that  is  stored  up  in  our  memory,  that  has  struck  our  iac-. 
that  has  pierced  our  hearts : — ^yet  to  all  this  we  are  indifferent,  wass- 
ible,  and  seem  intent  only  on  the  present  vexation,  the  issz 
disappointment.  If  there  is  a  Titian  hanging  up  in  the  room  vb 
me,  I  scarcely  regard  it :  how  then  should  I  be  expected  to  scrr: 
the  mental  eye  so  far,  or  to  throw  down,  by  the  magic  ^lells  of  ^ 
will,  the  stone-walls  that  enclose  it  in  the  Louvre  ?  There  is  as 
head  there  of  which  I  have  often  thought,  when  looking  at  it,  tk: 
nothing  should  ever  disturb  me  again,  and  I  would  become  6c 
character  it  represents — such  perfect  calmness  and  self^possesB 
reigns  in  it !  Why  do  I  not  hang  an  image  of  this  in  some  doky 
corner  of  my  brain,  and  turn  an  eye  upon  it  ever  and  anoo,  as  I  ban 
need  of  some  such  talisman  to  calm  my  troubled  thoughts  ?  Tb; 
attempt  is  fruidess,  if  not  natural ;  or,  like  that  of  the  Frencb,  t^ 
hang  garlands  on  the  grave,  and  to  conjure  back  the  dead  br 
miniature  pictures  of  them  while  living!  It  is  only  some  zoel 
coincidence,  or  local  association  that  tends,  without  violence^  to  ^opa 
all  the  cells  where  memory  slept.'  I  can  easily,  by  stooping  over  tb 
long-sprent  grass  and  clay-cold  clod,  recall  the  tufts  of  primroses,  cr 

Qle  hyacinths,  that  formerly  grew  on  the  same  spot,  and  cover  tbc 
es  with  leaves  and  singing-birds,  as  they  were  eighteen  samwer^ 
ago ;  or  prolonging  my  walk  and   hearing  the  sighing  gale  nuBe 
through  a  tall,  strait  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  can  fancy  ^t  I  ^ 
tinguish  the  cry  of  hounds,  and  the  fatal  group  issuing  from  it,  as  s 
3" 
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tlie  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria.  A  moaning  gust  of  wind  aids 
tl:ie  belief;  I  look  once  more  to  see  whether  the  trees  before  me 
3.ii8Vfer  to  the  idea  of  the  horror-stricken  grove,  and  an  air-boilt  city 
c^oivers  over  their  grey  tops, 

*  Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief  and  most  renownM  Ravenna  stands.* 

I  return  home  resolved  to  read  the  entire  poem  through,  and,  after 
dinner,  drawing  my  chair  to  the  fire,  and  holding  a  small  print  close 
to  my  eyes,  launch  mto  the  full  tide  of  Dryden's  couplets  (a  stream 
of  sound),  comparing  his  didactic  and  descriptive  pomp  with  the 
simple  pathos  and  picturesque  truth  of  Boccacio's  story,  and  tasting 
ivith  a  pleasure,  which  none  but  an  habitual  reader  can  feel,  some 
quaint  examples  of  pronunciation  in  this  accomplished  versifier. 

*  Which  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  rencw'd.' — 

Theodore  and  Honoria. 

*  And  made  th*  insult^  which  in  his  g^ief  appears, 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  m^jr  pious  tears/ 

Sigtsmonda  and  Gtdscardo, 

These  trifling  instances  of  the  wavering  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
language  give  double  effect  to  the  firm  and  stately  march  of  the  verse, 
and  make  me  dwell  with  a  sort  of  tender  interest  on  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  of  an  earlier  period  of  literature.  They  pronounced  words 
then:!  in  a  manner  which  we  should  laugh  at  now ;  and  they  wrote 
verse  in  a  manner  which  we  can  do  anything  but  laugh  at.  The 
pride  of  a  new  acquisition  seems  to  give  fresh  confidence  to  it ;  to 
impel  the  rolling  syllables  through  the  moulds  provided  for  them,  and 
to  overflow  the  envious  bounds  of  rhyme  into  time-honoured  triplets. 
1  am  much  pleased  with  Leigh  Hunt's  mention  of  Moore's  involuntary 
admiration  of  Dryden's  free,  unshackled  verse,  and  of  his  repeating  con 
amorey  and  with  an  Irish  spirit  and  accent,  the  fine  lines — 

'  Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold, 
But  glorious  beauty  isn^t  to  be  sold.' 

What  sometimes  surprises  me  in  looking  back  to  the  past,  is,  with 
the  exception  already  stated,  to  find  myself  so  little  changed  in  the 
time.  The  same  images  and  trains  of  thought  stick  by  me :  I  have 
the  same  tastes,  likings,  sentiments,  and  wishes  that  I  had  then.  One 
great  ground  of  confidence  and  support  has,  bdeed,  been  struck  from 
under  my  feet ;  but  I  have  made  it  up  to  myself  by  proportionable 
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pertinacity  of  opinioa.  The  tuccets  of  the  great  caoae»  to  vbb . 
had  TOwed  myself,  was  to  me  more  than  aU  the  voiid :  I  k: 
strength  in  its  strength,  a  resource  which  I  knew  not  o^  till  it  as 
me  for  the  second  time. 

*  Fairn  was  Glenartny's  stately  tree  ! 
Oh  1  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  V 

It  was  not  till  I  saw  the  axe  laid  to  the  root,  that  I  found  the*^ 
extent  of  what  I  had  to  lose  and  suffer.  But  my  cooficdoD  of  2 
right  was  only  established  by  the  triumph  of  the  wrong ;  and  r 
earliest  hopes  will  be  my  last  regrets.  One  source  of  this  unbesq 
ness,  (which  some  may  call  obstinacy,)  is  that,  though  lirii^s^ 
alone,  I  have  never  worshipped  the  Echo.  I  tee  plainly  eooagii  dr 
black  is  not  white,  that  the  grass  is  green,  that  kings  are  not  br 
subjects  ;  and,  in  such  selfevident  cases,  do  not  think  it  necesani 
collate  my  opinions  with  the  received  prejudices.  In  subtler  cpem. 
and  matters  that  admit  of  doubt,  as  1  do  not  impose  my  opims  c 
others  without  a  reason,  so  I  will  not  give  up  mine  to  them  witboci 
better  reason ;  and  a  person  calling  me  namea,  or  giving  fajmscL^iF 
of  authority,  does  not  convince  me  of  his  having  taken  more  pabs 
find  out  the  truth  than  I  have,  but  the  contrary.  Mr.  Giford  ss 
said,  that  'while  I  was  sitting  over  my  gin  and  tobacco-pipes,! 
fancied  myself  a  Leibnitz.'  He  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  I  k 
ever  read  a  meuphysical  book : — was  I  therefore,  out  of  complaiscc 
or  deference  to  him,  to  forget  whether  I  had  or  not  ?  I  am  lads 
disappointed,  both  on  my  own  account  and  hisy  that  Mr.  Has:  b 
missed  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  character  of  a  iricsc,  '^ 
clearly  as  he  might  have  done.  He  is  puzzled  to  reconciie^ 
shpess  of  my  pretensions  with  the  inveteracy  and  sturdiness  d  ^ 
principles.  I  should  have  thought  they  were  nearly  the  same  ^ 
Both  from  disposition  and  habit,  I  can  assume  nothing  in  word,  ki 
or  manner.  I  cannot  steal  a  march  upon  public  opinioD  b  1? 
way.  My  standing  upright,  speaking  loud,  entering  a  room  ^ 
fully,  proves  nothing ;  therefore  I  neglect  these  ordinary  mcas  i 
recommending  myself  to  the  good  graces  and  admiration  of  st^angE^ 
(and,  as  it  appears,  even  of  philosophers  and  friends).  Wh. 
Because  I  have  other  resources,  or,  at  least,  am  absorbed  in  ^ 
studies  and  pursuits.  Suppose  this  absorption  to  be  extreme,  sod  e^e 
morbid,  that  I  have  brooded  over  an  idea  till  it  has  become  a  kiac 
of  substance  in  my  brain,  that  I  have  reasons  for  a  thing  wkicb  i 
have  found  out  with  much  labour  and  pains,  and  to  which  I  ai 
scarcely  do  justice  without  the  utmost  violence  of  exertion  (aod  dat 
only  to  a  few  persons,) — is  this  a  reason  for  my  playing  f£  ^ 
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out-of-the-way  notions  in  all  companies,  wearing  a  prim  and  self- 
complacent  air,  as  if  I  were  *  the  sulmired  of  all  observers  V  or  is  it 
not  ntther  an  argument,  (together  with  a  want  of  animal  spirits,)  why 
I  should  retire  into  myself,  and  perhaps  acquire  a  nervous  and  uneasy 
look,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  disproportion  between  the  interest  and 
conviction  I  feel  on  certain  subjects,  and  my  ability  to  communicate 
what  weighs  upon  my  own  mmd  to  others  ?  If  my  ideas,  which  I  do 
not  aTOuch,  but  suppose,  lie  below  the  surface,  why  am  I  to  be  always 
attempting  to  dazzle  superficial  people  with  them,  or  smiling,  delighted, 
at  my  own  want  of  success  ? 

What  I  have  here  stated  is  only  the  excess  of  the  common  and 

well-known  English  and  scholastic  character.    I  am  neither  a  buffoon, 

a  fop,  nor  a  Frenchman,  which  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  me  to  be. 

He  finds  it  odd  that  I  am  a  close  reasoner  and  a  loose  dresser.     I 

haTc  been   (among  other  follies)   a  hard  liver  as  well  as  a  hard 

thinker  ;  and  the  consequences  of  that  will  not  allow  me  to  dress 

as  I  please.     People  in  real  life  are  not  like  players  on  a  stage,  who 

put  on  a  certain  look  or  costume^  merely  for  effect.     I  am  aware, 

indeed,  that  the  gay  and  airy  pen  of  the  author  does  not  seriously 

probe  the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  his  friends — ^he  only  glances  at 

their  seeming  peculiarities,  so  as  to  make  them  odd  and  ridiculous ; 

for  which  forbearance  few  of  them  will  thank  him.     Why  does  he 

assert  that  I  was  vain  of  my  hair  when  it  was  black,  and  am  equally 

vain  of  it  now  it  is  grey,  when  this  is  true  in  neither  case  ?     This 

transposition  of  motives  makes  me  almost  doubt  whether  Lord  Byron 

was  thinking  so  much  of  the  rings  on  his  fingers  as  his  biographer 

was.     These  sort  of  criticisms  should  be  left  to  women.     I  am  made 

to  wear  a  little  hat,  stuck  on  the  top  of  ray  head  the  wrong  way. 

Nay,  I  commonly  wear  a  large  slouching  hat  over  my  eyebrows; 

and  if  ever  I  had  another,  I  must  have  twisted  it  about  in  any  shape 

to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance.     This  probably  tickled  Mr.  Hunt's 

&ncy,  and  retains  possession  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  obvious 

truism,  that  I  naturally  wear  ^  a  melancholy  hat.' 

I  am  charged  with  using  strange  gestures  and  contortions  of 
features  in  argument,  in  order  to  <look  energetic'  One  would 
rather  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  argument  produced  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  gestures,  as  I  am  said  to  be  calm  at  other  times. 
It  is  like  saying  that  a  man  in  a  passion  clenches  his  teeth,  not 
because  he  is,  but  in  order  to  seem,  angry.  Why  should  everything 
be  construed  into  air  and  affectation^  With  Hamlet,  I  may  say, 
*  I  know  not  seems.* 

Again,  my  old  friend  and  pleasant  *  Companion '  remarks  it,  as  an 
anomaly  in  my  character,  that  I  crawl  about  the  Fives-Court  like  a 
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cripple  till  I  get  the  racket  io  my  hand,  when  I  start  up  as  if  1 12 
possessed  with  a  devil.  I  have  then  a  motive  for  exeitkn  ;  I  Is  r 
for  diificttlties  and  extreme  cases.  Aut  Cmtar  ami  umBus.  I  haies 
notion  of  doing  nothing  with  an  air  of  importance,  nor  should  1  nr 
uke  a  liking  to  the  game  of  batdedoor  and  shuttlecock.  I  br 
only  seen  by  accident  a  page  of  the  unpublished  Manoscript  rczx: 
to  the  in-esent  subject,  which  I  dare  say  is,  on  the  whole,  fiiai" 
and  just,  and  which  has  been  suppressed  as  being  too  &voQiabt'~ 
considering  certain  prejudices  against  me. 

In  matters  of  taste  and  feeling,  one  proof  that  my  coaclnaoiu  Ir 
not  been  quite  shallow  or  hasty,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  ha^ 
been  lasting.  I  have  the  same  &vourite  books,  ptctores,  paasc 
that  I  ever  had :  I  may  therefore  presume  that  they  will  last  ox  = 
life — nay,  I  may  indulge  a  hope  that  my  thoughts  will  survifv  s 
This  continuity  of  impression  is  the  only  thing  on  which  I  -fn. 

myself.     Even  L ,  whose  relish  of  certain  things  is  as  keco  a: 

earnest  as  possible,  takes  a  surfeit  of  admiration,  and  I  shook!  y 
afraid  to  ask  about  his  select  authors  or  particular  friends,  attt: « 
lapse  of  ten  years.  As  to  myself,  any  one  knows  where  to  hare  k 
What  I  have  once  made  up  my  mind  to,  I  abide  fay  to  the  cod  r 
the  chapter.  One  cause  of^my  independence  of  opinion  is,  I  bcBtr. 
the  liberty  I  give  to  others,  or  the  very  diffidence  and  diitres:  re 
making  converts.  I  should  be  an  excellent  man  on  a  jury :  I  ffip 
say  little,  but  should  starve  ^the  other  eleven  obstinate  fellows*  on 
I  remember  Mr.  Godwin  writing  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  *bi- 
tragedy  of  Antonio  could  not  fail  of  success.'  It  was  damned  ptf 
all  redemption.  I  said  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  that  I  thought  tfaii; 
natural  consequence ;  for  how  could  any  one  have  a  dramatic  en  i 
mind  who  judged  entirely  of  others  from  himself?  Mr.  Godvb 
might  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  his  work  ;  but  how  a/L 
he  know  that  others  would  be  convinced  of  it,  unless  by  suppodn; 
that  they  were  as  wise  as  himself,  and  as  infallible  critics  of  driffija* 
poetry — so  many  Aristotles  sitting  in  judgment  on  Euripides  \  Tbi; 
shows  why  pride  is  connected  with  shyness  and  reserve ;  for  tbc 
really  proud  have  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  generality  as  t? 
suppose  that  they  can  undersund  them,  or  that  there  is  any  comiBca 
measure  between  them.  So  Dryden  excUums  of  his  opponents  vit^ 
bitter  disdain — 

<  Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive.' 

I  have  not  sought  to  make  partisans,  still  less  did  I  dream  of  mabzi 
enemies ;  and  have  therefore  kept  mv  opinions  myself,  whether  tbry 
were  currently  adopted  or  not.      To  get  others  to  come  into  ^ 
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vays  of  thinking,  we  must  go  over  to  theirs ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
'ollow»  in  order  to  lead.  At  the  time  I  lived  here  formerly,  I  had 
[lo  suspicion  that  I  should  ever  become  a  yoluminous  writer;  yet 
[  had  just  the  same  confidence  in  my  feelings  before  I  iiad  ventured 
bo  air  diem  in  public  as  I  have  now.  Neither  the  oatcty  for  or 
agairut  moves  me  a  jot:  I  do  not  say  that  the  one  is  not  more 
agreeable  than  the  other. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  w^ite,  I  first  read  Chaucer's 
Fio'wer  and  Leafo  and  was  charmed  witb  th^  young  beauty,  shrouded 
in  her  bower,  and  listening  with  ever-fresA  delight  to  the  repeated 
song  of  the  nightingale  close  by  her — ^the  impression  of  the  scene, 
the  vernal  landscape,  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  gushing  notes  of 
the  songstress, 

'  And  ayen,  methought  she  sung  close  by  mine  ear,' 

is  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  been  of  yesterday ;  and  nothing  can  persuade 
me  that  that  is  not  a  fine  poem.  I  do  not  find  this  impression 
conveyed  in  Dryden's  version,  and  therefore  nothing  can  persuade 
me  that  that  is  as  fine.     I  used  to  walk  out  at  this  time  with  Mr. 

and  Miss  L of  an  evening,  to  look  at  the  Claude  Lorraine 

skies  over  our  heads,  melting  from  azure  into  purple  and  gold,  and 
to  gather  mushrooms,  that  sprung  up  at  our  feet,  to  throw  into  our 
hashed  mutton  at  sunper.     I  was  at  diat  time  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Claude,  and  could  dwell  for  ever  on  one  or  two  of  the  finest 
prints  from  him  hung  round  my  little  room ;  the  fleecy  flocks,  the 
bending  trees,  the  winding  streams,  the  groves,  the  nodding  temples, 
the  air-wove  hills,  and  distant  sunny  vales ;   and  tried  to  translate 
them  into  their   lovely  living  hues.      People   then   told   me  that 
Wilson  was  much  superior  to  Claude.     I  did  not  believe  them. 
Their  pictures  have  since  been  seen  together  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, and  all  the  world  have  come  into  my  opinion.     I  have  not,  on 
that  account,  given  it  up.     I  will  not  compare  our  hashed  mutton 
with  Amelia's ;  but  it  put  us  in  mind  of  it,  and  led  to  a  discussion, 
sharply  seasoned  and  well  sustained,  till  midnight,  the  result  of  which 
appeared  some  years  after  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.      Have  I  a 
better  opinion  of  those  criticisms  on  that  account,  or  should  I  there- 
fore maintain  them  with  greater  vehemence  and  tenaciousness  ?     Oh 
no !     Both  rather  with  less,  now  that  they  are  before  the  public, 
and  it  is  for  them  to  make  their  election. 

It  is  in  looking  back  to  such  scenes  that  I  draw  my  best  consola- 
tion for  the  future.  Later  impressions  come  and  go,  and  serve  to 
fill  up  the  intervals ;  but  these  are  my  sunding  resource,  my  true 
classics.    If  I  have  had  few  real  pleasures  or  advantages,  my  ideas, 
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from  their  sinewy  texture,  haye  been  to  me  in  the  BAtue  ef  redos. 
and  if  I  ihoald  not  be  able  to  add  to  the  stock,  I  can  line- 
husbanding  the  interest.  As  to  my  speculatioos,  there  is  lifcba 
admire  in  them  but  my  admiration  of  others ;  and  whether  C2? 
hare  an  echo  in  time  to  come  or  not,  I  hare  learned  to  set  a  gratr. 
Talue  on  the  past,  and  am  content  to  wind  ap  the  account  of  wfaa  - 
personal  only  to  myself  and  the  immediate  circle  of  objects  in  vie 
I  hare  moved,  with  an  act  of  easy  obtirion, 

*  And  curtain  close  luch  scene  from  eveiy  future  view.' 
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TAt  L$mUm  fFttkly  Jtrciww.]  [^4^  St  x^^i 

I  AM  mvch  surprised  at  Lord  Byron's  haste  to  returo  a  Tohnari 
Spenser,  which  was  lent  him  by  Mr.  Hnnt,  and  at  his  appns: 
indifference  to  the  progress  and  (if  he  pleased)  adtumcrmemt  of  poetr 
up  to  the  present  day.  Did  he  really  think  that  all  gemiB  vs 
concentred  in  his  own  time,  or  in  his  own  bosom  ?  Wkh  his  pndt 
of  ancestry,  had  he  no  curiosity  to  explore  the  heraldry  of  inteliea 
or  did  he  regard  the  Muse  as  an  upstart — a  mere  modem  A&v^iMcbf 
and  fine  lady  ?  I  am  afraid  that  high  birth  and  sfarioo^  instead  of 
being  (as  Mr.  Burke  predicates,)  ^a  cure  for  a  narrow  and  aelk 
mind,'  only  make  a  man  more  full  of  himself,  and,  instead  of  enlargn^ 
and  refining  his  views,  impatient  of  any  but  the  moat  bon&aB 
and  immediate  stimulus,  i  do  not  recollect,  in  all  Lord  ByncN 
writings,  a  single  recurrence  to  a  feeling  or  object  thnt  had  ew 
excit^  an  interest  before  ;  there  is  no  display  of  natural  affecdos- 
no  twining  of  the  heart  round  any  object :  all  is  the  resdeai  laL 
disjointed  effect  of  first  impressions,  of  novelty,  contrast^  sarpw, 
grotesque  costume,  or  sullen  grandeur.  His  beauties  are  the  mvc 
of  Paradise,  the  favourites  of  a  seraglio,  the  changing  visioDi  of : 
feverish  dream.  His  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  stately  and  dazzli^. 
arched  like  a  rainbow,  of  bright  and  lovely  hues,  painted  oo  ^ 
cloud  of  his  own  gloomy  temper — perhaps  to  disappear  as  sooe 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  antipathy  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  Mr^  Wordsworth's  poetical  mistress  is  a  Paaieh: 
Lord  Byron's  an  Eastern  princess  or  a  Moorish  maicL  It  is  tbe 
extrinsic,  the  uncommon  that  captivates  him,  and  all  the  rest  be 
holds  in  sovereign  contempt.  This  is  the  obvious  resnk  of 
pampered  luxury  and  high-bom  sentiments.  The  mind,  like  tfac 
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palace  in  which  it  has  been  brought  up,  admits  none  but  new  and 

costly  fbrnitore.     From  a  scorn  of  homely  simplicity ,  and  a  surfeit 

of  the  artificial,  it  has  but  one  resource  left  in  exotic  manners  and 

preternatural   e^ect.      So  we  see  in  novels,  written   by  ladies  of 

quality,  all    the    manrellous  allurements  of   a    fairy   tale,  jewels, 

quarries  of  diamonds,  giants,  magicians,  condors  and  ogres.^     The 

author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  describes  the  lichen  on  the  rock,  the 

i¥ithered  fern,  with  some  peculiar  feeling  that  he  has  about  them : 

the   author  of  Childe  Harold  describes  the  stately  cypress,  or  the 

fallen   colunm,  with  the  feeling  that  every  schoolboy  has  about 

them.      The  world  is  a  grown  schoolboy,  and  relishes  the  latter 

most.     When  Rousseau  called  out — *  Ah  /  voila  de  la  pervenebe  / ' 

in  a  transport  of  joy  at  sight  of  the  periwinkle,  because  he  had  first 

Been  this  little  blue  flower  in  company  with  Madame  Warens  thirty 

years  before,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  any  astonishment  expressed 

at  the  sight  of  a  palm-tree,  or  even  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  is  vulgar 

compared  to  this !     Lord  Byron,  when  he  does  not  saunter  down 

Bond-street,  goes  into  the  East:   when  he  is  not  occupied  with 

the  passing  topic,  he  goes  back  two  thousand  years,  at  one  poetic, 

gigantic  stnde !     But  instead  of  the  sweeping  mutations  of  empire, 

and    the  vast    lapses  of  duration,   shrank   up   into   an  antithesis, 

commend  me  to  the   ^slow  and  creeping  foot  of  time,'   in   the 

commencement  of  Ivanhoe,  where  the  jester  and  the  swine-herd 

watch   the  sun  going  down  behind  the  low-stunted  trees  of  the 

forest,  and  their  loitering  and  impatience  make  the  summer's  day 

seem  so  long,  that  we  wonder  how  we  have  ever  got  to  the  end 

of  the  six  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since!      That  where 

the  face  of  nature   has  changed,  time   should  have   rolled  on  its 

course,  is  but  a  common-place  discovery ;  but  that  where  all  seems 

the  same,   (the  long   rank   grass,  and   the   stunted   oaks,  and  the 

innocent  pastoral  landscape,)  all  should  have  changed — this  is  to 

me  the  burthen  and  the  mystery.     The  ruined  pile  is  a  memento 

and  a  monument  to  him  diat  reared  it — oblivion   has  here  done 

but  half  its  work ;  but  what  yearnings,  what  vain  conflicts  with  its 

fate  come  over  the  soul  in  the  other  case,  which  makes  man  seem 

like  a  grasshopper — an  insect  of  the  hour,  and  all  that  he  is,  or  that 

others  have  been — nothing ! 

^  See  Ada  Reit. 
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A  Fragment 

The  Lmtdtm  H^tekfy  tUww.}  [Decoder  6,  iS:t 

'  If  to  do  were  ai  easy  as  to  teach  others  what  were  good  to  be  doxke,  ciiapdsb 
been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.' 

Mr.  AmsoNy  it  is  said,  was  food  of  tippling ;  aod  Curl,  it  is  addd 
when  he  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  usmI  to  ask  as  a  ponks; 
faronr  for  a  glass  of  Canary,  by  way  of  ingratiating  himself^  and  !u 
the  other  might  have  a  pretence  to  join  him  and  finish  the  ixxi: 
He  fell  a  martyr  to  this  habit,  and  yet  (some  persons  more  nioe  tiz 
wise  exclaim,)  he  desired  that  the  yoong  narl  of  Wannck  i^ 
attend  him  on  his  death-bed,  *  to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die ! '  ^ 
see  no  inconsistency  nor  hypocrisy  in  this.  A  man  may  be  a  gooc 
Christian,  a  sound  believer,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  Tirtue,  and  km. 
notwithstanding,  one  or  more  failings.  If  he  had  recommended  ci< 
others  to  get  drunk,  then  I  should  have  said  he  was  a  hypocrite,  a: 
that  his  pretended  Teneration  for  the  Christian  religion  was  a  br 
cloak  put  on  to  suit  the  purposes  of  fashion  or  conyenicnce.  H3 
doing  what  it  condemned  was  no  proof  of  any  such  thix^:  *Tb 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.'  He  is  a  hypocrite  vk 
professes  what  he  does  not  beliere ;  not  he  who  does  not  practice  l 
he  wishes  or  approves.  It  might  on  the  same  ground  be  argoed,  tk 
a  man  is  a  hypocrite  who  adimires  Raphael  or  Shakespeare,  becasv 
he  cannot  paint  like  the  one,  or  write  like  the  other.  If  asj  ck 
really  despised  what  he  affected  outwardly  to  admire,  thb  wo^  br 
hypocrisy.  If  he  affected  to  admire  it  a  great  deal  more  thsi  be 
redly  did,  this  would  be  cant.  Sincerity  has  to  do  with  the  cg& 
nexion  between  our  words  and  thoughu,  and  not  between  oor  bdir 
and  actions.  The  last  constandy  belie  the  6tr<Migest  cooTicdoB  aa: 
resolutions  in  the  best  of  men  ;  it  is  only  the  base  and  dishonest  vt: 
give  themselves  credit  with  their  tongue,  for  sentiments  and  opisaaB 
which  in  their  hearts  they  disown. 

I  do  not  therefore  think  that  the  old  theological  maxim— ^Tae 
greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint ' — is  so  utterly  nnfoanikt 
There  is  some  mixture  of  truth  in  it.  For  as  long  as  man  is  cm 
posed  of  two  parts,  body  and  soul ;  and  while  these  are  alloved  r? 
pull  different  ways,  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  proportion  to  the  leogi 
the  one  goes,  the  opposition  or  reaction  of  the  other  ahodd  m 
be  more  violent.  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  no  one  mab 
such  good  resolutions  as  the  sot  and  the  gambler  in  their  mooxcs 
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of  repentance^  or  can  be  more  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  their 

situation ; — should  this  disposition,  instead  of  a  transient,  idle  pang, 

by  chance  become  lasting,  who  can  be  supposed  to  feel  the  beauty 

of  temperance   and  economy  more,  or   to  look  back  with  greater 

gratitude  to  their  escape  from  the  trammels  of  vice  and  passion  i 

AVoold  the  ingenious  and  elegant  author  of  the  Spectator  feel  less 

regard  for  the  Scriptures,  because  they  denounced  in  pointed  terms 

the  infirmity  that  *  most  easily  beset  him,'  that  was  the  torment  of  his 

life,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  ?     Such  reasoning  would  be  true,  if 

man  was  a  simple  animal  or  a  logical  machine,  and  all  his  faculties 

and  impulses  were  in  strict  unison ;  instead  of  which  they  are  eternally 

at   variance,  and  no  one  hates  or  takes  part  against  himself  more 

heartily  or  heroically  than  does  the  same  individual.     Does  he  not 

pass  sentence  on   his  own  conduct?     Is   not  his  conscience  both 

judge  and  accuser  ?     What  else  is  the  meaning  of  all  our  resolutions 

against  ourselves,  as  well  as  of  our  exhortations  to  others  i     Vidto 

meRora  proboque^  deteriora  lequor^  is  not  the  language  of  hypocrisy, 

but  of  human  nature. 

The  hypocrisy  of  priests  has  been  a  butt  for  ridicule  in  all  ages  ; 

but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  has  not  been  more  wit  than  philosophy  in 

it.    A  priest,  it  is  true,  is  obliged  to  affect  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity 

than  ordinary  men,  and  probably  more  than  he  possesses  ;  and  this  is 

80  far,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  hypocrisy  and  solemn  grimace.     But 

I  cannot  admit,  that  though  he  may  exaggerate,  or  even  make  an 

ostentatious  display  of  religion  and  virtue  through  habit  and  spiritual 

pride,  that  this  is  a  proof  he  has  not  these  sentiments  in  his  heart,  or 

that  his  whole  behaviour  is  the  mere  acting  of  a  part.    His  character, 

his  motives,  are  not  altogether  pure  and  sincere :  are  they  therefore 

all  false  and  hollow?     No  such  thing.     It  is  contrary  to  all  our 

observation  and  experience  so  to  interpret  it.     We  all  wear  some 

disguise — make  some  professions — use  some  artifice  to  set  ourselves 

off  as  being  better  than  we  are ;  and  yet  it  is  not  denied  that  we  have 

some  good  intentions  and  praiseworthy  qualities  at  bottom,  though  we 

may  endeavour  to  keep  some  others  that  we  think  less  to  our  credit 

as  much  as  possible  in  the  background : — why  then  should  we  not 

extend  the  same  favourable  construction  to  monks  and  friars,  who 

may  be  sometimes  caught  tripping  as  well  as  other  men — with  less 

excuse,  no  doubt ;  but  if  it  is  also  with  greater  remorse  of  conscience, 

which  probably  often  h^pens,  their  pretensions  are  not  all  downright, 

bare-faced  imposture.     Their  sincerity,  compared  with  that  of  other 

men,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  proportion  between  the  degree  of 

virtue  they  profess,  and  that  which  they  practice,  or  at  least  carefully 

seek  to  realise.     To  conceive  it  otherwise,  is  to  insist  that  characters 
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must  be  ail  perfect,  or  all  ncioas — ^oeither  of  which  sappositioiit  is 
even  possible.  If  a  clergyman  is  notoriously  a  drunkard,  a  debaochee, 
a  glutton,  or  a  scoffer,  then  for  him  to  lay  claim  at  the  same  time  to 
extraordinary  inspirations  of  faith  or  grace,  is  both  scandalous  and 
ridiculous.  The  scene  between  the  Abbot  and  the  poor  brother  in 
the  *  Duenna '  is  an  admirable  exposure  of  this  double-faced  dealing. 
But  because  a  parson  has  a  relish  for  the  good  thmgs  of  this  life,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  a  Uquoruh  tooth  in  bit  bead^  Tbeyond  what  he 
would  have  it  supposed  by  others,  or  even  by  himsellf,)  that  he  hai 
therefore  no  fear  or  belief  of  the  next,  I  hold  for  a  crude  and  Tulgair 
prejudice.  If  a  poor  half-starved  parish  priest  pays  his  court  to  so 
oUapodrida^  or  a  venison  pasty,  with  uncommon  gusto^  shall  we  say 
that  he  has  no  other  sentiments  in  offering  his  devotions  to  a  cruci6x, 
or  in  counting  his  beads  ?  I  see  no  more  ground  for  such  an  inference, 
than  for  affirming  that  Handel  was  not  in  earnest  when  he  sat  down 
to  compose  a  Symphony,  because  he  had  at  the  same  time  perhaps  a 
bottle  of  cordials  in  his  cupboard  ;  or  that  Raphael  was  not  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  SvitUy  because  he  was  attached  to  the  Fomarina! 
Everything  has  its  turn  in  this  chequered  scene  of  things,  pnless  we 
prevent  it  from  taking  its  turn  by  over-rigid  conditions,  or  drive  men 
to  despair  or  the  most  callous  effrontery,  by  erecting  a  standard  of 
perfection,  to  which  no  one  can  conform  in  reality !  Thomson,  in  his 
*  Castle  of  Indolence,'  (a  subject  on  which  his  pen  ran  riot,)  has 
indulged  in  rather  a  free  description  of  <  a  little  round,  fat,  oily  man 
of  God— 

*  Who  shone  all  Klittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by  \ 
Which,  when  observed,  he  shnmx  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew.* 

Now,  was  the  piety  in  this  case  the  less  real,  because  it  had  been 
forgotten  for  a  moment  ?  Or  even  if  this  motive  should  not  prove 
the  strongest  in  the  end,  would  this  therefore  show  that  it  was  none, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  argument  here  combated,  or  to  make  out 
our  little  plump  priest  a  very  knave !  A  priest  may  be  honest,  and 
yet  err;  as  a  woman  may  be  modest,  and  yet  half-inclined  to 
be  a  rake.  So  the  virtue  of  prudes  may  be  suspected,  though 
not  their  sincerity.  The  strength  of  their  passions  may  make 
them  more  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  more  cautious  of 
exposing  themselves ;  but  not  more  to  blind  others  than  as  a 
guard  upon  themselves.  Again,  suppose  a  clergyman  hazards  a 
jest  upon  sacred  subjects,  does  it  follow  that  he  does  not  beh'eve 
a  word  of  the  matter  ?  Put  the  case  that  any  one  else,  encouraged 
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by  his  example,  takes  up  the  banter  or  levity,  and  see  what 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  reyerend  divine.  He  will  turn 
round  like  a  seipent  trod  vpon,  with  all  the  rehemence  and  asperity 
of  the  most  bigoted  orthodoxy.  Is  this  dictatorial  and  exdusive 
spirit  then  put  on  merely  as  a  mask  and  to  browbeat  others  ?  No ; 
but  he  thinks  he  is  privileged  to  trifle  with  the  sabject  safely  himself, 
from  the  store  of  evidence  he  has  in  reserve,  and  nt>m  the  nature  of 
his  functions ;  but  he  is  afraid  of  serious  consequences  being  drawn 
from  what  others  might  say,  or  from  his  seeming  to  countenance  it ; 
and  the  moment  the  Church  is  in  danger,  or  his  own  faith  brought  in 
question,  his  attachment  to  each  becomes  as  visible  as  his  hatred  to 
those  who  dare  to  impugn  either  the  one  or  the  other.  A  woman's 
attachment  to  her  husband  is  not  to  be  suspected,  if  she  will  allow  no 
one  to  abuse  him  but  herself!  It  has  been  remarked,  that  with  the 
spread  of  liberal  opinions,  or  a  more  general  scepticism  on  articles  of 
faith,  the  clergy  and  religious  persons  in  general  have  become  more 
squeamish  and  jealous  of  any  objections  to  their  favourite  doctrines : 
but  this  is  what  must  follow  in  the  natural  course  of  things — the 
resistance  being  always  m  proportion  to  the  danger ;  and  arguments 
and  books  that  were  formerly  allowed  to  pass  unheeded,  because  it 
was  supposed  impossible  they  could  do  any  mischief,  are  now  de- 
nounced or  prohibited  with  the  most  zealous  vigilance,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contagious  nature  of  their  influence  and  contents.  So  in 
morals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  nicety  of  expression  and  allusion 
must  be  observed,  where  the  manners  are  the  most  corrupt,  and  the 
imagination  most  easily  excited,  not  out  of  mere  affectation,  but  as  a 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  decency. 

One  of  the  finest  remarks  that  has  been  made  in  modem  times,  is 
that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect 
Theist,  or  an  absolute  Atheist ;  that  whatever  may  be  the  general 
conviction  entertained  on  the  subject,  the  evidence  is  not  and  cannot 
be  at  all  times  equally  present  to  the  mind ;  that  even  if  it  were,  we 
are  not  in  the  same  humour  to  receive  it :  a  fit  of  the  gout,  a  shower 
of  rain  shakes  our  best-established  conclusions ;  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  frame  of  mind  we  are  in,  our  belief  varies  from 
the  most  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  lukewarm  indifference,  or  the  most 
gloomy  despair.  There  is  a  point  of  conceivable  faith  which  might 
prevent  any  lapse  from  virtue,  and  reconcile  all  contrarieties  between 
theory  and  practice ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  is  reserved  for  the  abodes  of  the  blest.  Hercy 
*  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,'  the  utmost  we  can  hope  to  attain 
is,  a  strong  habitual  belief  in  the  excellence  of  virtue,  or  the  dispen- 
IStions  of  Providence ;  and  the  conflict  of  the  passions,  and  their 
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occasional  mattery  over  ua,  hr  from  disproTiD^  at  dotrojiagsi 
general,  rational  conviction,  often  fling  lu  back  more  fbrdUy  npoc ; 
and  like  other  infidelitiet  and  misunderttandingSy  prodnoe  al  3 
alternate  remorse  and  raptures  of  repentance  and  reconciliatioB 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  most  obstinate  herctk  r 
confirmed  scepticy  witnessing  the  service  of  the  Roman  Cx^ 
church,  the  eleradon  of  the  host  amidst  the  sounds  of  muac,  s 
pomp  of  ceremonies,  the  embellishmenu  of  art.  Feels  himself  spel 
bound :  and  is  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  renegade  to  his  reas 
or  his  religion.  Even  in  hearing  a  vespers  chaunted  on  the  sta^  r 
in  reading  an  account  of  a  torch-light  procession  in  a  romance,  i 
superstitions  awe  creeps  over  the  frame,  and  we  are  niomeoti!i- 
charmed  out  of  ourselves.  When  such  is  the  obvious  and  involaEor 
influence  of  circumstances  on  the  imagination,  shall  we  say  thr . 
monkish  recluse  surrounded  from  his  childhood  by  all  this  poer, 
a  stranger  to  any  other  faith,  who  has  breathed  no  c^her  atmoipbn 
and  all  whose  mediations  are  bent  on  this  one  subject  both  by  mas. 
and  habit  and  duty,  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  rank  and  heardess  moBfi 
bank  in  the  professions  he  makes  of  belief  in  it,  because  his  thosj^ 
may  sometimes  wander  to  forbidden  subjects,  or  his  feet  stumble  <t 
forbidden  ground  ?  Or  shall  not  the  deep  shadows  of  the  wooa 
in  Vallombrosa  enhance  the  solemnity  of  this  feeling,  or  the  b 
horrors  of  the  Grand  Chartreux  add  to  its  elevation  and  its  pub: 
To  argue  otherwise  is  to  misdeem  of  human  nature,  and  to  lumt  b 
capacities  for  good  or  evil  by  some  narrow-minded  standard  e* 
our  own.  Man  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  brute ;  but  there  h  t 
prosaic  and  a  poetical  side  to  everything  concerning  him,  and  it  s 
as  impossible  absolutely  and  for  a  constancy  to  exclude  either  ase 
or  the  other  from  the  mind,  as  to  make  him  live  without  air  or  food. 
The  Ueaif  the  empire  of  thought  and  aspiration  after  truth  and  good 
is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  being — what  i^^ 
have  we  then  to  catch  at  every  strife  which  in  the  mortified  profenoR 
of  religion  the  spirit  wages  with  the  flesh  as  grossly  vicioos,  or  t 
every  doubt,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  fills  them  with  constemaboD 
and  despair,  as  a  proof  of  the  most  glaring  hypocrisy  ?  The  groe- 
nesses  of  religion  and  its  stickling  for  mere  forms  as  its  essence,  hin 
given  a  handle,  and  a  just  one,  to  its  irapugners.  At  the  fiost  of 
Ramadan  (says  Voltaire)  the  Mussulmans  wash  and  pray  five  times  2 
day,  and  then  fall  to  cutting  one  another's  throats  again  with  the  greatot 
deliberation  and  good-will.  The  two  things,  I  grant,  are  soJEcieotlT 
at  variance ;  but  they  are,  I  contend,  equally  sincere  in  both.  The 
Mahometans  are  savages,  but  they  are  not  the  less  true  believen- 
they  hate  their  enemies  as  heartily  as  they  revere  the  Koran.     This, 
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instead  of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  ideal  principle,  shows  its 
universality  and  indestructible  essence.  Let  a  man  be  as  bad  as  he 
'will,  as  little  refined  as  possible,  and  indulge  whatever  hurtful  passions 
or  gross  vices  he  thinks  proper,  these  cannot  occupy  the  whole  of  his 
time  ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  one  scoundrel  action  and  another 
he  may  and  must  have  better  thoughts,  and  may  have  recourse  to 
those  of  religion  (true  or  false)  among  the  number,  without  in  this 
being  guilty  of  hypocrisy  or  of  making  a  jest  of  what  is  considered  as 
sacred.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  whole  secret  of  Methodism,  which  is 
a  sort  of  modern  vent  for  the  ebullitions  of  the  spirit  through  the  gaps 
of  unrighteousness. 

We  often  see  that  a  person  condemns  in  another  the  very  thing  he 
is  guilty  of  himself.     Is  this  hypocrisy  ?     It  may,  or  it  may  not.     If 
he  really  feels  none  of  the  disgust  and  abhorrence  he  expresses,  this  is 
quackery  and  impudence.     But  if  he  really  expresses  what  he  feels, 
(and  he  easily  may,  for  it  is  the  abstract  idea  he  contemplates  in  the 
case  of  another,  and  the  immediate  temptation  to  which  he  yields  in 
his  own,  so  that  he  probably  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  identity  or 
connexion  between  the  two,)  then  this  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  want  of 
strength  and  keeping  in  the  moral  sense.     All  morality  consists  in 
squaring  our  actions  and  sentiments  to  our  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and 
proper  ;  and  it  is  the  incessant  struggle  and  alternate  triumph  of  the 
two  principles,  the  ideal  and  the  physical,  that  keeps  up  this  <  mighty 
coil  and  pudder '  about  vice  and  virtue,  and  is  one  great  source  of  all 
the  good  and  evil  in  the  world.     The  mind  of  man  is  like  a  clock 
that  is  always  running  down,  and  requires  to  be'  as  constantly  wound 
up.     The  ideal  principle  is  the  master-key  that  winds  it  up,  and  with- 
out which  it  would  come  to  a  stand :  the  sensual  and  selfish  feelings 
are  the  dead  weights  that  pull  it  down  to  the  gross  and  grovelling. 
Till  the  intellectual  faculty  is  destroyed,   (so  that  the  mind  sees 
nothing  beyond  itself,  or  the  present  moment,)  it  is  impossible  to  have 
all  brutal  depravity :  till  the  material  and  physical  are  done  away 
with,  (so  that  it  shall  contemplate  everything  from  a  purely  spiritual 
and  disinterested  point  of  view,)  it  is  impossible  to  have  all  virtue. 
There  must  be  a  mixture  of  the  two,  as  long  as  man  is  compounded 
of  opposite  materials,  a  contradiction  and  an  eternal  competition  for 
the  mastery.     I  by  no  means  think  a  single  bad  action  condemns  a 
man,  for  he  probably  condemns  it  as  much  as  you  do ;  nor  a  single 
bad  habit,  for  he  is  probably  trying  all  his  life  to  get  rid  of  it.    A  man 
is  only  thoroughly  profligate  when  he  has  lost  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong ;  or  a  thorough  hypocrite,  when  he  has  not  even  the  wish  to 
be  what  he  appears.     The  greatest  offence  against  virtue  is  to  speak 
ill  of  it.     To  recommend  certain  things  is  worse  than  to  practise 
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them.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  last  in  the  frailty  of  paMoa ; 
but  the  former  can  arise  from  nothing  but  an  utter  depavity  of  db- 
poution.  Any  one  may  yield  to  temptation^  and  yet  feel  a  stooere 
loTe  and  aspiration  after  virtue :  but  he  who  maintains  vice  in  theory, 
has  not  even  the  conception  or  capacity  for  virtue  in  bis  mind,  lies 
err :  fiends  only  make  a  mock  at  goodness. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TAe  London  fVetkly  Rtview.]  [December  13,  igzg. 

We  sometimes  deceive  ourselves,  and  think  worse  of  human  oatore 
than  it  deserves,  in  consequence  of  judging  of  character  from  names, 
and  classes,  and  modes  of  life.  No  one  is  simply  and  absolutely  any 
one  thing,  though  he  may  be  branded  with  it  as  a  name.  Some 
persons  have  expected  to  see  his  crimes  written  in  the  face  of  a  mur- 
derer, and  have  been  disappointed  because  they  did  not,  as  if  thii 
impeached  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Not  at  all.  The 
circumstance  only  showed  that  the  man  was  other  things,  and  had 
other  feelings  besides  those  of  a  murderer.  If  he  had  nothing  else, — 
if  he  had  fed  on  nothing  else, — if  he  had  dreamt  of  nothing  else,  but 
schemes  of  murder,  his  features  would  have  expressed  nothbg  elK : 
but  this  perfection  in  vice  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  contradictory 
and  mixed  nature  of  our  motives.  Humanity  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
den  of  robbers  ;  nay,  modesty  in  a  brothel.  Even  among  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  other  sex,  there  is  not  unfrequently  foimd  to  exist 
(contrary  to  all  that  is  generally  supposed)  one  strong  and  individual 
attachment,  which  remains  unshaken  to  the  last.  Virtue  may  be  said 
to  steal,  like  a  guilty  thing,  into  the  secret  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
it  clings  to  their  devoted  victim,  and  will  not  be  driven  quite  away. 
Nothing  can  destroy  the  human  heart.  Again,  there  is  a  heroism  in 
crime,  as  well  as  in  virtue.  Vice  and  infamy  have  also  their  altars 
and  their  religion.  This  makes  nothing  in  their  favour,  but  is  a  proof 
of  the  heroical  disinterestedness  of  man's  nature,  and  that  whatever 
he  does,  he  must  fling  a  dash  of  romance  and  sublimity  into  it ;  just 
as  some  grave  biographer  has  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  <  even  when  he 
killed  a  calf,  he  made  a  speech  and  did  it  in  a  great  style.' 

It  is  then  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  original  distinction  and 
contradictory  bias,  and  to  reduce  everything  to  the  system  of  French 
levity  and  Epicurean  indifference.  Wherever  there  is  a  capacity  of 
conceiving  of  things  as  different  from  what  they  are,  there  must  be  a 
principle  of  taste  and  selection — a  disposition  to  make  them  better, 
and  a  power  to  make  them  worse.  Ask  a  Parisian  milliner  if  she 
does  not  think  one  bonnet  more  becoming  than  another — a  Parisian 
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daDciog-master  if  French  grace  is  not  better  than  English  awkward- 
ness— a  French  cook  if  all  sauces  are  alike — a  French  blacklegs  if  all 
fiirows  are  equal  on  the  dice  ?     It  is  curious  that  the  French  nation 
restrict  rigid  rules  and  fixed  principles  to  cookery  and  the  drama,  and 
maintain  that  the  great  drama  of  human  life  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
caprice  and  fancy.     No  one  will  assert  that  Raphael's  histories,  that 
CJa^ide's  landscapes  are  not  better  than  a  daub  :  but  if  the  expression 
\n  one  of  Raphael's  faces  is  better  than  the  most  mean  and  vulgar, 
\iovfr  resist  the  consequence  that  the  feeling  so  expressed  is  better  also  ? 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  all  faces  or  all  actions  are  alike.     If 
goodness  were  only  a  theory,  it  were  a  pity  it  should  be  lost  to  the 
world.    There  are  a  number  of  things,  the  idea  of  which  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  mind.     Let  people,  for  instance,  rail  at  friendship,  genius, 
freedom,  as  long  as  they  will — the  very  names  of  these  despised 
qualities  are  better  than  anything  else  that  could  be  substituted  for 
them,  and  embalm  even  the  most  envenomed  satire  against  them.     It 
is  no  small  consideration  that  the  mind  is  capable  even  of  feigning 
such  things.     So  I  would  contend  against  that  reasoning  which  would 
have  it  thought  that  if  religion  is  not  true,  there  is  no  difference 
between  mankind  and  the  beasts  that  perish ; — I  should  say,  that  this 
distinction  is  equally  proved,  if  religion  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
fabrication  of  the  human  mind  ;  the  capacity  to  conceive  it  makes  the 
difference.     The  idea  alone  of  an  over-ruling   Providence,  or  of  a 
future  state,  is  as  much  a  distinctive  mark  of  a  superiority  of  nature, 
as  the  invention  of  the  mathematics,  which  are  true,-^or  of  poetry, 
which  is  a  fable.    Whatever  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  our  speculations, 
thepower  to  make  them  is  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

"The  contrariety  and  warfare  of  different  faculties  and  dispositions 
within  us  has  not  only  given  birth  to  the  Manichean  and  Gnostic 
heresies,  and  to  other  superstitions  of  the  East,  but  will  account  for 
m&ny  of  the  mummeries  and  dogmas  both  of  Popery  and  Calvinism, — 
confession,  absolution,  justification  by  laith,  &c. ;  which,  in  the 
hopelessness  of  attaining  perfection,  and  our  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves for  falling  short  of  it,  are  all  substitutes  for  actual  virtue,  and 
an  attempt  to  throw  the  burthen  of  a  task,  to  which  we  are  unequal 
or  only  half  disposed,  on  the  merits  of  others,  or  on  outward  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  professions  of  faith.     Hence  the  crowd  of 

*  Eremites  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery/ 

If  we  do  not  conform  to  the  law,  we  at  least  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  A  person  does  wrong ;  he  is  sorry  for  it ; 
and  as  he  still  feels  himself  liable  to  error,  he  is  desirous  to  make 
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fttODement  as  well  as  he  can,  by  ablutioos,  by  tithes,  by  peaaaKk 

sacrifices,  or  other  voluntary  demonstrations  of  obedseoce^  whicb  r. 
in  his  power,  though  his  passions  are  not,  and  which  prove  tke  > 
will  is  not  refractory,  and  that  his  uoderstiuiding  is  right  towards  Goi 
The  stricter  tenets  of  Calvinism,  which  allow  of  no  medium  bfivz 
grace  and  reprobation,  and  doom  man  to  eternal  puniahment  for  ftr 
breach  of  the  moral  law,  as  an  equal  oflence  against  infinite  trek  s 
justice,  proceed  (like  the  pvadoxical  doctrine  of  the  Stoics)  k: 
taking  a  half-view  of  this  subject,  and  considering  man  as  aacsb 
only  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding  and  his  conscience,  aad  ? 
excusable  from  the  temptations  and  fruity  of  human  igoorance  s. 
passion.  The  mixing  up  of  religion  and  morality  together,  or  t 
making  us  accountable  for  every  word,  thought,  or  action,  uader  i 
less  a  responsiblity  than  our  everlasting  future  wrilare  <ir  misery,  S2 
also  added  incalculably  to  the  difficulties  of  self-knowicdge,  has  mt 
induced  a  violent  and  spurious  sute  of  feeling,  and  made  it  abr 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  between  the  true  aad  6k.: 
[udging  of  human  conduct  and  motives.  A  religions  man  is  ^tH  z 
looking  into  the  state  of  his  soul,  lest  at  the  same  time  he  sbak 
reveal  it  to  Heaven ;  and  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  by  Aias^ 
his  eyes  to  his  true  character  and  feelings,  they  will  remain  a  praw 
secret  both  here  and  hereafter.  This  is  a  strong  engine  and  kftssi 
ible  inducement  to  self-deception ;  and  the  more  zealoos  any  osest: 
his  convictions  of  the  truth  of  religion,  the  more  we  mny  sa^ecs  ^ 
sincerity  of  his  pretensions  to  piety  and  morality. 

Thus,  though  I  think  there  is  very  little  ck>wnright  hypoosf  a 
the  world,  I  do  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  camf — *  cant  icfi^ 
cant  political,  cant  literary,'  &c.  as  Lord  Byron  said.  Thos|kin 
people  have  the  face  to  set  up  for  the  very  thing  they  in  their  bar: 
despise,  we  almost  all  want  to  be  thought  better  than  we  are,  aad  ^ 
a  greater  admiration  or  abhorrence  of  certain  things  than  we  re^ 
feel.  Indeed,  some  degree  of  affectation  is  as  necessary  to  the  c^ 
as  dress  is  to  the  body ;  we  must  overact  our  part  in  some  massf. 
in  order  to  produce  any  effect  at  all.  There  was  formerly  tlie  tv: 
hours'  sermon,  the  long-winded  grace,  the  nasal  drawl,  the  n^ii?- 
hands  and  eyes ;  all  which,  though  accompanied  with  some  cortf' 
ponding  emotion,  expressed  more  than  was  really  felt,  and  wot  z 
fact  intended  to  make  up  for  the  conscious  deficiency.  As  ou: 
interest  in  anything  wears  out  with  time  and  halnt,  we  ezaggeraae  ^ 
outward  symptoms  of  zeal  as  mechanical  helps  to  devotion,  dwell  tbt 
longer  on  our  words  as  they  are  less  felt,  and  hence  the  very  ffiifc 
of  the  term,  cant.  The  cant  of  sentimentality  has  succeeded  to  ^ 
of  religion.    There  is  a  cant  of  humanity,  of  patriotism  and  loydt?- 
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not  that  people  do  not  feel  these  emotions^  but  they  make  too  great  a 
Juss  about  theniy  and  drawl  out  the  expression  of  them  till  they  tire 
themselves  and  others.  There  is  a  cant  about  Shakespeare.  There 
is  a  cant  about  PoRttcal  Economy  just  now.  In  short,  there  is  and 
most  be  a  cant  about  everything  that  excites  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  and  interest,  and  that  people  would  be  thought  to  know  and 
care  rather  more  about  than  they  actually  do.  Cant  is  the  voluntary 
overcharging  or  prolongation  of  a  real  sentiment ;  h3rpocrisy  is  the 
setting  up  a  pretension  to  a  feeling  you  never  had  and  have  no  wish  for. 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  made  up  of  cant^  that  is,  of  mawkish  affectation  and 
sensibility  ;  but  he  has  not  sincerity  enough  to  be  a  hypocrite^  that  is, 
he  has  not  hearty  dislike  or  contempt  enough  for  anything,  to  give 
the  lie  to  his  puling  professions  of  admiration  and  esteem  for  it.  The 
fiiss  that  Mr.  Liberal  Snake  makes  about  Political  Economy  is  not 
cant,  but  what  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  politely  calls  humbug ;  he  him- 
self is  hardly  the  dupe  of  his  own  pompous  reasoning,  but  he  wishes 
to  make  it  the  stalking-horse  of  his  ambition  or  interest  to  sneak  into 
a  place  and  curry  favour  with  the  Government.  .  .  . 
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The  AtUa.'\  [March  8,  1829. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  rhyme,  one  that  is  rhyme  to  the  ear,  and 
another  to  the  eye  only ;  so  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  kinds  of 
poetry,  one  that  is  a  description  of  objects  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  or  bat  slightly  studied  them ;  the  other  is  a  description  of  objects 
addressed  to  those  who  have  seen  and  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  expressing  the  feeling  which  is  the  result  of  such 
knowledge.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  first  kind  of  poetry  is 
comparatively  superficial  and  commonplace ;  the  last  profound,  lofty, 
nay  often  divine.  Take  an  example  (one  out  of  a  thousand)  from 
Shakspeare.  In  enumerating  the  wished-for  contents  of  her  basket  of 
flowers,  Perdita  in  the  Winter^ s  Tale  mentions  among  others 

'Daflfodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  j  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno^s  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids.' 
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This  passage  which  knocks  down  John  Bull  with  its  perfmned  d 
melting  softness,  and  savours  of  *  that  fine  madneet  which  onr  h 
poets  had,'  is  a  mystery,  an  uniranilaieahle  language,  to  all  Frss 
Racine  could  not  have  conceived  what  it  was  about — the  stop^ 
Englishman  feels  a  certain  pride  and  pleasure  in  it.  What  a  prifisF 
(if  that  were  all)  to  be  born  on  this  the  cloudy  and  poetical  side  of::! 
Channel !  We  may  in  part  clear  up  this  contradiction  in  tastes  bf-r. 
clue  above  given.  The  French  are  more  apt  at  taking  the  patteisr 
their  ideas  from  words  ;  we,  who  are  slower  and  heavier,  are  ob^. 
to  look  closer  at  things  before  we  can  pronounce  npon  them  £  2L 
which  in  the  end  perhaps  opens  a  larger  field  both  ot  obaervatioo  s:: 
fancy.  Thus  the  phrase  *  violets  dm,'  to  those  who  have  never  kt. 
the  object,  or  who,  having  paid  no  attention  to  it,  refer  to  the  de^cz- 
tion  for  their  notion  of  it,  seems  to  convey  a  slnr  rather  tlui . 
compliment,  dimness  being  no  beauty  in  itself ;  so  this  pan  of ::: 
story  would  not  have  been  ventured  upon  in  French  or  tinsel  poet5 
But  to  those  who  have  seen,  and  been  as  it  were  enamoured  of  a 
little  hedge-row  candidate  for  applause,  looking  at  it  again  and  ^ 
(as  misers  contemplate  their  gold — as  fine  ladies  hang  over  their  jrv». 
till  its  image  has  sunk  into  the  soul,  what  other  word  is  there  tbt  [ix 
from  putting  the  reader  out  of  conceit  with  it)  so  well  recals  its  ioe 
purple  glow,  its  retired  modesty,  iu  sullen,  conscious  beauty  ?  Tbv 
who  have  not  seen  the  flower  cannot  form  an  idea  of  its  charade. 
nor  understand  the  line  without  it.  Its  aspect  is  dull,  obtuse,  fe 
absorbed ;  but  at  the  same  time  soft,  luxurious,  proud,  and  fcH  e 
meaning.  People  who  look  at  nature  without  being  sensible  to  tk« 
distinctions  and  contrarieties  of  feeling,  had  better  (instead  c^  ^ 
flower)  look  only  at  the  label  on  the  stalk.  Connoisseurs  in  Fre>=: 
wines  pretend  to  know  all  these  depths  and  refinements  of  tsst. 
though  connoisseurs  in  French  poetry  pretend  to  know  them  dcc. 
To  return  to  our  text 

'  Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*s  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath.' 

How  bizarre  \  cries  one  hypercritic.  What  fiv-fetched  metaplM^- 
exclaims  another.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  allusion  to  '  Cythera'^ 
breath,'  it  is  obvious  enough :  but  how  can  the  violet's  smell  be  ta^ 
to  be  *  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  ? '  Oh !  honeyed  vofds. 
how  ill  understood!  And  is  there  no  true  and  rooted  amk^ 
between  our  different  sensations,  as  well  as  a  positive  and  litea 
identity  i  Is  there  not  a  sugared,  melting,  half-sleepy  look  in  um 
eyelids,  like  the  luscious,  languid  smell  of  flowers  ?  How  otfaervb( 
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express  that  air  of  scorn  and  tenderness  which  breathes  from  them  ? 
Is  there  not  a  balmy  dew  upon  them  which  one  would  kiss  off? 
Speak,  ye  lovers !  if  any  such  remain  in  these  degenerate  days  to 
take  the  part  of  genuine  poetry  against  cold,  barren  criticism ;  for 

poetry  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual  loye Nature  is  the  poet's 

mistress,  and  the  heart  in  his  case  lends  words  and  harmonious  utter- 
ance to  the  tongue. Again,  how  full  of  truth  and  pity  is  the  turn 

which  is  given  to  the  description  of  the  pale  and  faded  primrose, 
watching  for  the  sun's  approach  as  for  the  torch  of  Hymen !  Milton 
has  imitated  this  not  so  well  in  *  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive 
head.'  Cowslips  are  of  a  gold  colour,  rather  than  wan.  In  speaking 
of  the  daffodils,  it  seems  as  if  our  poet  had  been  struck  with  these 
*  lowly  children  of  the  ground '  on  their  first  appearance,  and  seeing 
what  bright  and  unexpected  guests  they  were  at  that  cold,  comfort- 
less season,  wondered  how  ^they  came  before  the  swallow  (the 
harbinger  of  summer)  dared,'  and  being  the  only  lovely  thing  in 
nature,  fancied  the  winds  of  March  were  taken  with  them,  and  tamed 
their  fury  at  the  sight.  No  one  but  a  poet  who  has  spent  his  youth 
in  the  company  of  nature  could  so  describe  it,  as  no  reader  who  has 
not  experienced  the  same  elementary  sensations,  their  combinations 
and  contrasts,  can  properly  enter  into  it  when  so  described.  The 
finest  poetry,  then,  is  not  a  paradox  nor  a  trite  paraphrase ;  but  a  bold 
and  happy  enunciation  of  truths  and  feelings  deeply  implanted  in  the 

mind Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry  and  day,  evolving  the  thoughts 

of  the  breast,  as  he  does  the  seed  from  the  frozen  earth,  or  enables 
the  flower  to  burst  its  folds.  Poetry  is,  indeed,  a  fanciful  structure ; 
bat  a  fanciful  structure  raised  on  the  groundwork  of  the  strongest  and 
most  intimate  associations  of  our  ideas :  otherwise,  it  is  -good  for 
nothing,  vox  et  preterea  nihiL  A  literal  description  goes  for  nothing 
in  poetry,  a  pure  fiction  is  of  as  little  worth ;  but  it  is  the  extreme 
beauty  and  power  of  an  impression  with  all  its  accompaniments,  or  the 
very  intensity  and  truth  of  feeling,  that  pushes  the  poet  over  the  verge 
of  matter-of-fact,  and  justifies  him  in  resorting  to  the  licence  of  fiction 
to  express  what  without  his  *  winged  words '  must  have  remained  for 
ever  untold.  Thus  the  feeling  of  the  contrast  between  the  roughness 
and  bleakness  of  the  winds  of  March  and  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  the  floixrers  of  spring  is  already  in  the  reader's  mind,  if  he  be  an 
observer  of  nature :  the  poet,  to  show  the  utmost  extent  and  con- 
ceivable effect  of  this  contrast,  feigns  that  the  winds  themselves  are 
sensible  of  it  and  smit  with  the  beauty  on  which  they  commit  such 
rude  assaults.  Lord  Byron,  whose  imagination  was  not  of  this  com- 
pound character,  and  more  wilful  than  natural,  produced  splendid 
exaggerations.    Mr.  Shelley,  who  felt  the  want  of  originality  without 
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the  power  to  tapply  it,  distorted  every  thing  firora  what  it  vas,  mi 
his  pen  produced  ooly  abortions.  The  one  would  say  dial  the  c 
was  a  *  ball  of  dazzling  fire ;'  the  other,  not  knowing  what  to  aj,  x 
determined  *  to  elevate  and  surprize/  would  swear  that  it  was  ksi 
This  latter  class  of  poetry  may  be  denominated  the  yffQcnfyfiikoL 
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TJk  AtUt,'\  lAUrtk  i  s,  i£^ 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  the  human  uoderatanfii^  ^ 
played  the  fool,  almost  as  egregiously,  though  with  less  dire  csat 
quencesi  than  on  many  others ;  or  rather  one  on  which  it  has  n 
chosen  to  exert  itself  at  all,  being  hoodwinked  and  led  bliodfi^  \r. 
mere  precedent  and  authority.  Scholars  who  have  made  and  ts^ 
from  English  grammars  were  previously  and  systematically  imtiasedb 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  so  that  they  have,  without  deigmn^  s 
notice  the  difference,  taken  the  rules  of  the  btter  and  applied  tko 
indiscriminately  and  dogmatically  to  the  former.  As  well  wjp 
they  pretend  that  there  is  a  dual  number  in  the  Latin  language  becajc 
there  is  one  in  the  Greek. 

The  Definitions  alone  are  able  to  corrupt  a  whole  genentktt  ff 
ingenuous  vouth.  They  seem  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  tbasr 
myitify  and  stultify  the  understanding,  and  to  inoculate  it  betimes  vs: 
a  due  portion  of  credulity  and  verbal  sophistry.  After  repeatiegtbc 
by  rote,  to  maintain  that  two  and  two  makes  five  is  easy,  and  a  tb^ 
of  course.  What  appears  most  extraordinary  is  that  notwithsrand^ 
the  complete  exposure  of  their  fallacy  and  nonsense  by  Home  Tool? 
and  others,  the  same  system  and  method  of  instructioD  sboold  !x 
persisted  in ;  and  that  grammar  succeeds  grammar  and  edidon  ediox. 
re-echoing  the  same  point-blank  contradictions  and  shallow  censi. 
Establishments  and  endowments  of  learning  (which  sfJboA  osi 
*  foregone  conclusion ')  may  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  io^ 
pendently  of  which,  and  for  each  person's  individual  solace,  the  ikxt 
senseless  the  absurdity  and  the  longer  kept  up,  the  more  relnctaot  doe 
the  mind  seem  to  part  with  it,  whether  in  the  greatest  things  or  set 
trifles  and  technicalities ;  for  in  the  latter,  as  the  retracting  an  errr 
could  produce  no  startling  sensation,  and  be  accompanied  with  » 
redeeming  enthusiasm,  its  detection  must  be  a  pure  loss  and  pian. 
mortification.  One  might  suppose,  that  out  of  so  many  persooii 
have  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject,  some  few  would  find  u 
their  misuke  and  protest  against  the  common  practice ;  but  thegitse 
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the  number  of  professional  kbourers  in  the  yioeyard,  who  seek  not 
truth  but  a  IWelihoody  and  can  pay  wth  *uHMrds  more  currently  than 
with  things,  the  less  chance  mast  there  be  of  this»  since  the  majority 
will  always  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  insist  upon  the  old  Mun^imus 
in  preference  to  the  new  Sun^simm.     A  schoolmaster  who  should  go 
so  far  out  of  his  way  as  to  uke  the  Diversions  of  Parley  for  a  text- 
book, would  be  regarded  by  his  brethren  of  the  rodas^amanof  Ind,' 
and  would  soon  have  the  dogs  of  the  village  bark  at  him.     It  is  said 
without  blushing,  by  both  masters  and  ushers  who  do  not  chuse  to  be 
*  wise  above  what  is  written/  that  a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  things  i^, 
substance,  as  if /^ti^y  i&oiiwry  ^o/oiiry  were  the  names  of  substances.     An 
adjective  is  defined  to  be  the  name  of  a  quality;  and  yet  in  the 
expressions,  a  goid  snuff-box,  a  wooden  spoon,  an  iron  chest,  &c.,  the 
words  gold^  wooden^  iron^  are  allowed  by  all  these  profound  writers, 
grammarians,  and  logicians,  to  be  essentially  adjectives.     A  verb  is 
likewise  defined  to  be  a  word  denoting  heingf  action^  or  suffering ;  and 
yet  the  words  M^g^  action^  ^^ffi^ru^  (or  passion),  are  all  substantives ; 
80  that  these  words  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  reference  to  the 
things  whose  names  they  bear,  if  it  be  the  peculiar  and  sole  office  of  the 
verb  to  denote  them.     If  a  system  were  made  in   burlesqae   and 
purposely  to  call  into  question  and  expose  its  own  nakedness,  it  could 
not  go  beyond  this,   which  is  gravely  taught  in  all  seminaries,  and 
patiently  learnt  by  all  school-boys  as  an  exercise  and  discipline  of  the 
iotellectaal   faculties.    Again,  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  there  are 
iix  case*  (why  not  seven?)  in  the  English  language;  and  a  case  is 
defined  to  be  a  peculiar  termination  or  inflection  added  to  a  noon  to 
show  its  position  in  the  sentence.     Now  in  the  Latin  language  there 
are  no  doubt  a  number  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of 
inflections ;  ^  and  for  the  same  reason  (if  words  have  a  meaning)  in  the 
English  Language  there  are  none,  or  only  one,  the  genitive  ;  because 
if  we  except  this,  there  is  no  inflection  or  variety  whatever  in  the  termin- 
nations.     Thus  to  instance  in  the  present  noun — A  case.  Of  a  case. 
To  a  case,  A  case,  O  case.  From  a  case — they  tell  you  that  the  word 
case  is  here  its  own  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocadve, 
and  ablative,  though  the  deuce  of  any  case — that  is  inflection  of  the 
noun — ^is  there  in  the  case.     Nevertheless,  many  a  pedagogue  would 
swear  till  he  was  black  in  the  face  that  it  is  so ;  and  would  lie  awake 
many  a  resdess  night  boiling  with  rage  and  vexation  that  any  one  should 
be  so  lost  to  shame  and  reason  as  to  suspect  that  there  is  here  also  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  diflference.    In  strictness,  in  the  Latm  word  there  are 
only  four,  eaeui^  caeui^  casumy  cam ;  and  the  rest  are  conceded  out  of 

^  Thit  was  necettary  in  Latin,  where  no  order  wai  obwrved  in  the  words  of  a 
Mntence  :  in  English  the  jnztapotitton  generally  determines  the  connection. 
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uniformity  with  other  cases  where  the  terminatioot  are  ax  times  tsx 
but  why  insist  on  the  full  compiement,  where  there  is  do  cases r 
whole  language  (but  for  the  arbitrary  one  already  excepted)  to  bo.' 
out  i  Again,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  English  nouos  hire  goer. 
Except  with  a  few,  where  the  termination  is  borrowed  from  ik? 
language,  such  as  jEm^ess^  &c.,  there  is  no  posobilitj  of  geocL 
telling  the  sex  implied  from  the  form  of  the  terminatioo:  bc^: 
looking  at  the  point  with  their  Latin  eyes,  see  genders  wheretazr 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  them  in  a  fbreign  tongue.  Tbe  def- 
ence of  sex  is  vernacularly  conveyed  in  English  by  a  diffemtiv'. 
— HiuM,  woman f  sU^f  deer^  img^  queen^  &c. ;  and  there  is  no  ndr:; 
as  conventional  gender  in  neutral  things — bouiCj  cbarch^foHit.'. 
on.  All  this  might  be  excusable  as  a  prejudice  or  ovtnigk; :: 
then  why  persist  in  it  in  the  thirty-eighth  edition  of  a  standard  !u 
published  by  the  great  firm  in  Paternoster-row?  We  sosni? 
think  mankind  have  a  propensity  to  lying  not  more  b  niatterMf^ 
than  theory.  They  maintain  what  they  know  to  be  without  a  sbsi 
of  foundation,  and  in  the  sheer  spirit  ot  contradiction,  or  becaatcr 
hate  to  be  convinced.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  cases  sod  gesir 
of  nouns,  the  whole  ramification  of  the  Terb  is  constructed,  aod  k; 
up  for  the  admiration  of  the  credulous  upon  the  ideal  of  the  L^£ 
C^reek  verb,  with  all  its  tenses,  persons,  moods,  and  pamapK 
whether  there  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  resenbLi? 
to  suspend  all  this  learned  patch-work  upon  or  not.  <  I  W,  tiioo  k* 
he  iovei ;  we,  ye,  they  lave.*  There  is  a  difference  in  the  three  H 
so  that  from  announcing  the  verb,  you  know  the  prefix ;  but  io  the^e 
last,  what  difference  is  there,  what  sign  ot  separatioD  froQ  » 
another,  or  from  the  first  person  singular?  <I  hved*  is  tbeps 
tense  doubtless :  it  is  a  difference  of  inflection  denoting  time:  b«'- 
Sd  love,  I  have  lovedy  I  wiH^  can^  sbally  would  love,'  are  DOtpropi; 
tenses  or  moods  of  the  verb  iove^  but  other  verbs  vitb  '^ 
infinitive  or  participle  of  the  first  verb  appended  to  them.  Thst 
our  irregular  verb  professionally  licked  into  regularity  and  dox 
When  the  thing  is  wanting  it  is  supplied  by  the  name.  Emfekz 
was  a  cotbletf  even  when  he  dkd  not  cMle.  A  conjunction  is  beii! : 
be  a  part  of  speech  without  any  meaning  in  itself,  but  that  seno  t: 
connect  sentences  together,  such  as  that^  and,  &c.  It  is  proved  br^' 
Home  Tookcy  that  the  conjunaion  that  is  no  other  than  the  prooooo^ 
(with  the  words  thing  or  preposition  utidentood) — asisn^istbcinpen- 
tive  of  the  old  Saxon  verb  anandad  (to  add),  upon  a  similar priDcbf 
— <  I  say  this  and  (or  add)  that '  — and  though  it  is  above  fifty  p 
since  this  luminous  discovery  was  published  to  the  world,  no  biff  (^ 
^  Sl^t^  Ii  the  vocative  ever  a  caw  ? 
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it  has  crept  into  any  Grammar  used  in  schools,  and  by  authority.  It 
Beeins  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  sound  and  useful  knowledge 
is  by  rote,  and  that  if  it  ceased  to  be  so,  the  Church  and  State  might 
crumble  to  pieces  like  the  conjunctions  and  and  that.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  that. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  with  all  his  logical  and 
etymological  acuteness,  should  have  been  so  bad  a  metaphysician  as  to 
argue  that  all  language  was  merely  a  disjointed  tissue  of  names  of 
objects  (with  certain  abbreviations ),  and  that  he  should  have  given  or 
attempts  no  definition  of  the  verb.  He  barely  hints  at  it  in  one 
place,  «»• — that  the  verb  is  quod  hqmmur^  the  noun  de  quo ;  that  is, 
the  noun  expresses  the  name  of  any  thing  or  points  out  the  object ; 
the  verb  signifies  the  opinion  or  will  of  the  speaker  concerning  it. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  htfinitroe  moody  which  neither  affirms, 
denies,  nor  commands  any  thing,  but  is  left  like  a  log  of  wood  in  the 
high  road  of  grammar,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  jaunting-car  of 
^  winged  words '  that  comes  diat  way  with  its  moods,  persons,  and 
tenses,  flying,  and  turned  to  any  use  that  may  be  wanted  ?  Mr. 
Tooke  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  off  his  guests  at  Wimbledon  with 
promising  to  explain  some  pu%%le\  the  following  Sunday ;  and  he  left 
the  world  in  the  dark  as  to  the  definition  of  the  verb,  much  in  the 
same  spirit  of  badinage  and  mystery.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
deficiency  is  likely  to  be  supplied,  unless  it  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Fearn  m  his  little  work  called  Anti-Tooke.  We  have  not  seen  the 
publication,  but  we  know  the  author  to  be  a  most  able  and  ingenious 
man,  and  capable  of  lighting  upon  nice  distinctions  which  few  but 
himself  would  ever  dream  of.  An  excess  of  modesty,  which  doubts 
every  thing,  is  much  more  fevourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than 
that  spirit  of  dogmatism  which- presumptuously  takes  everything  for 
granted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  equally  qualified  to  place  its 
conclusions  in  the  most  advantageous  and  imposing  light;  and  we 
accordingly  too  often  find  our  quacks  and  impostors  collecting  a  crowd 
with  their  drums,  trumpets,  and  placards  of  themselves  at  the  end  of 
a  street,  while  the  <  still,  small '  pipe  of  truth  and  simplicity  is 
drowned  in  the  loud  din  and  bray,  or  forced  to  retire  to  a  distance  to 
solace  itself  with  its  own  low  tones  and  fine-drawn  distinctions. 
Having  touched  upon  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
some  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Maculloch 
with  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  and  Mr.  Mill  with  his 
Elements  of  PoUttca!  Economy^  remind  us  of  two  barrel-organ  grinders 
in  the  same  street,  playing  the  same  tune  and  contending  for  pre- 
cedence and  mastery.     What  is  Mozart  to  any  of  the  four  ? 
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MEMORABILIA  OP  MR.  COLERIDGE- 

TAe  AiiMs.]  March  u,  iS:% 

Hi  laid  of  an  old  cathedral,  that  it  always  appeared  to  him  liif : 
petnfied  reBgiom, 

Hearing  some  one  obterre  that  the  religious  sentiments  introdBsc 
in  Sheridan's  Pszarro  met  with  great  applause  on  the  stage,  he  replk. 
that  he  thought  this  a  sore  sign  of  the  decay  of  religion ;  for  ir^ 
people  began  to  patronise  it  as  an  amiable  theatrical  sentiment,  :ir 
had  no  longer  any  real  faith  in  it. 

He  said  of  a  Mr.  H ,  a  friend  of  Fox's,  who  aLways  pot  fe 

self  forward  to  mterpret  the  great  orator's  sentiments,  and  alxnost  tok 
the  words  oat  of  his  mouth,  that  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  mee^  z 
St.  Thomas,  on  Ludgate-hill,  which  is  constantly  getting  in  the  «?> 
when  yon  wish  to  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Seeing  a  little  soiled  copy  of  Thomson's  Seanms  lying  in  cf 
window-seat  of  an  obscure  inn  on  the  sea>coast  of  Somersetshin,  k 
said,  *  That  is  true  fame.' 

He  obserred  of  some  friend,  that  he  had  then^bt  Umu^  oie  of ; 
handsome  &ce,  and  into  a  fine  one. 

He  said  of  the  French,  that  they  received  and  gave  out  aensados 
too  quickly,  to  be  a  people  of  imagination.  He  thought  Moliet'i 
father  must  have  been  an  Englishman. 

According  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  common  rhetoricians  argued  V 
metaphors ;  Burke  reasoned  m  them. 

He  considered  acuteness  as  a  thop^oy  quality  compared  «£ 
subtlety  of  mind;  and  quoted  Paine  as  an  example  of  the  ^3:. 
Berkeley  as  the  perfection  of  the  lasL 

He  extolled  Bishop  Butler's  Sarmuu  at  the  RtfBi'  Cluifei  as  fiaC  e: 
thought  and  sound  views  of  philosophy ;  and  conceiTed  that  he  bi 
proved  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  to  be  as  natural  to  the  mini  a 
man  as  the  delight  it  receives  from  the  colour  of  a  rose  or  the  kx^ 
of  a  lily.     He  spoke  of  the  Anaiytii  as  theological  special-pleadbg. 

He  had  no  opinion  of  Hume,  and  very  idly  disputed  hia  origiiiidirT- 
He  said  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  miracles  was  to  be  iboai 
stated  (as  an  objection)  somewhere  in  Barrow. 

He  said  Thomson  was  a  true  poet,  but  an  indolent  one.  H: 
seldom  wrote  a  good  line,  but  he  <  rewarded  resolution '  by  fbOovk: 
it  up  with  a  bad  one.  Cowper  he  regarded  as  the  refonner  of  tb 
Delia  Cniscan  style  in  poetry,  and  the  founder  of  the  modem  scko: 

Being  asked  which  he  thought  the  greater  man,  Mikon  or  Shai 
speare,  he  replied  that  he  could  hardly  venture  to  pronounce  a: 
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opinion — ^that  Shalupeare  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  ttrengthy  the 
stature  of  his  rivaly  with  infinitely  more  agility ;  but  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  after  all  to  look  upon  Shakspeare  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  beardless  stripling,  and  that  if  he  had  ever  arriyed  at  man's 
estate,  he  would  not  have  been  a  man  but  a  monster  of  intellect. 

Seing  told  that  Mrs.  Woolstonecroft  exerted  a  very  great  ascen- 
dancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  he  said — *  It  was  always  the 
case :  people  of  imagination  naturally  took  the  lead  of  people  of  mere 
understanding  and  acquirement.'  This  was  scarcely  doing  justice  to 
the  author  of  Caleb  WilRams. 

lie  spoke  of  Mackintosh  as  deficient  in  original  resources :  he  was 
neither  the  great  merchant  nor  manufacturer  of  intellectual  riches ; 
but  the  ready  warehouseman,  who  had  a  large  assortment  of  goods, 
not  properly  his  own,  and  who  knew  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  what- 
ever he  wanted.  An  argument  which  he  had  sustained  for  three 
hours  together  with  another  erudite  person  on  some  grand  question  of 
philosophy,  being  boasted  of  in  Coleridge's  hearing  as  a  mighty 
achievement,  the  latter  bluntly  answered — <  Had  there  been  a  man 
of  genius  among  you,  he  would  have  settled  the  point  in  five 
minutes.' 

Having  been  introduced  to  a  well-known  wit  and  professed  jester, 
and  his  own  silence  being  complained  of,  he  said  he  should  no  more 

think  of  speaking  where  Mr. was  present,  than  of  interrupting 

an  actor  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Coleridge  preferred  Salvator  Rosa  to  Claude,  therein  erring. 
He  however  spoke  eloquently  and  feelingly  of  pictures,  where  the 
subject-matter  was  poetical,  and  where  <  more  was  meant  than  met 
the  eye.'  Thus  he  described  the  allegorical  picture  by  Giotto  in  the 
cemetery  at  Pisa,  the  Triumph  of  Deaths  where  the  rich,  the  young, 
and  the  prosperous,  are  shrinking  in  horror  and  dismay  from  the  grim 
monster  ;  and  the  wretched,  the  cripple,  and  the  beggar,  are  invoking 
his  friendly  aid,  both  in  words  and  tones  worthy  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Colerulge's  was  the  only  conversation  we  ever  heard  in  which 
the  ideas  seemed  set  to  music — it  had  the  materials  of  philosophy 
and  the  sound  of  music ;  or  if  the  thoughts  were  sometimes  poor  and 
worthless,  the  accompaniment  was  always  fine. 

He  stated  of  Henderson,  the  actor,  or  some  person  of  whom  a 
very  indifferent  jest  was  repeated,  that  it  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
ability,  and  of  the  good  things  he  must  have  said  to  make  his  bad 
ooei  pass  current. 

He  characterised  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  iBschylus,  as  being  less 
a  drama  than  an  0<U  to  Justice. 
He  said  that  formerly  men  concealed  their  vices ;  but  now,  in  the 
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change  of  mannert  and  the  laxity  of  theoriefl^  they  boaned  of  dx 
they  had  not. 

He  sometimes  told  a  story  welJy  though  but  rarely.  He  ne: ; 
speak  with  some  drollery  and  unction  of  his  meeting  b  his  toj : 
(Germany  with  a  Lutheran  clergyman^  who  expressed  a  great  carsr. 
about  the  fate  of  Dr.  Dodd  in  a  Latin  gibberish  which  he  a»H  r 
at  first  understand.  *  Doctorem  Tott^  Doctorem  Tott  /  /s/e/Sz  btK 
coBo  suipeutus  ! ' — he  called  out  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  fittisf  ? 
action  to  the  word,  and  the  idea  of  the  reyerend  dirioe  jus  :s 
occurring  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  imagination.  The  GermaDi  br: 
strange  superstition  that  Dr.  Dodd  is  still  wandering  in  diigdse: 
the  Hartz  forest  in  Germany ;  and  his  Pruan  Tbougbit  are  a  h^Z2 
book  with  the  initiated. 

If  these  remarkable  sayings  are  fewer  than  the  reader  migfat  expe:; 
they  are  all  we  remember ;  and  we  might  arail  ourselves  ot  "• 
answer  which  Quevedo  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  door-keeper:! 
Helly  when  the  poet  is  surprised  to  find  so  few  kings  in  his  c3»^ 
— <  There  are  all  that  e?er  existed ! ' 


PETER  PINDAR 

TkejItUs.]  lAfrU  i,iiiL 

This  celebrated  wit  and  character  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  retasii 
his  spirit  and  faculties  to  the  last.  In  person  he  did  not  at  all  s&ic 
to  Mr.  Cobbett's  description  of  authors,  as  a  lean,  starrding,  f^ 
race — *  men  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring ' — ^hc  was  br? 
robust,  portly,  and  florid  ;  or  in  Chaucer's  phrase, 

'  A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able.* 

In  his  latter  years  he  was  blind,  and  had  his  head  close  shaved ;  s: 
as  he  sat  bare-headed,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fine  old  hmqI' 
a  Luther  or  a  Friar  John^  with  the  gravity  of  the  one  and  the  ft 
and  fiery  turbulence  of  the  other.  Peter  had  something  ckiioi  c 
his  aspect :  he  looked  like  a  venerable  father  of  poetry,  or  c 
unworthy  son  of  the  church,  equally  fitted  to  indict  a  homily  s: 
preach  a  crusade,  or  to  point  an  epigram,  and  was  evidently  c^  ^ 
those  children  of  Momus  in  whom  the  good  things  of  the  body^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  and  given  birth  to  the  good  things  of  thei&ioi' 
He  was  one  of  the  few  authors  who  did  not  disappoint  the  expK^ 
tions  raised  of  them  on  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  and  the  reasoo  prois^: 
was  what  has  been  above  hinted  at,  namely,  that  he  did  not  take  - 
this  calling  from  nervous  despondency  and  constitutional  poverty  ^ 
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spirit,  but  from  the  fulness  and  exuberance  of  his  intellectual  resources 
and  animal  spirits.    Our  satirist  was  not  a  mere  wit,  but  a  man  of  strong 
sense  and  observation,  critical,  argumentative,  a  good  declaimer,  and 
with  a  number  of  acquirements  of  various  kinds.    His  poetry,  instead 
of  having  absorbed  all  the  little  wit  he  had  (which  is  so  often  the  case), 
was  but  '  the  sweepings  of  his  mind.'     He  said  just  as  good  things 
every  hour  in  the  day.     He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company 
where  he  was-^told  a  story  admirably,  gave  his  opinion  freely,  spoke 
equally  well,  and  with  thorough  knowledge  of  poetry,  painting,  or 
music,  could  *  haloo  an  anthem '  with  stentorian  lungs  in  imitation  of 
the  whole  chorus  of  children  at  St.  Paul's,  or  bring  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  before  you  like  a  swarm  of  flies  in  a  sugar- 
basin,  by  his  manner  of  describing  their  antics  and  odd  noises.     Dr. 
Wolcot  8  conversation  was  rich  and  powerfid  (not  to  say  overpower- 
ing)— there  was  an  extreme  unction  about  it,  but  a  certain  tincture  of 
grossness.     His  criticism  was  his  best.     We  remember  in  particidar 
his  making  an  excellent  analysis  of  Dryden's  Alexander*^  Feast  in  a 
controversy  on  its  merits  with  Mr.  Curran ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  his 
paraUelums   between  the  sister-arts,  he  used  to  say  of  Viotti   (the 
celebrated  violin-player),  that  <he  was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the 
fiddle.'      He   had  a  heresy  in  painting,   which   was,  that  Claude 
Lorraine  was  inferior  to  Wilson ;  but  the  orthodox  believers  were 
obliged  to  be  silent  before  him.     A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
had  a  private  lodging  at  Somers'  Town,  where  he  received  a  few 
friends.     He  sat  and  talked  familiarly  and  cheerfully,  asking  you 
whether  you  thought  his  head  would  not  make  a  fine  bust  ?     He  had 
a  decanter  of  rum  placed  on  the  table  before  him,  from  which  he 
poured  out  a  glass-full  as  he  wanted  it  and  drank  it  pure,  taking  no 
other  beverage,  but  not  exceeding  in  this.     His  infirmities  had  made 
no  alteration  in  his  conversation,  except  perhaps  a  little  more  timidity 
and  hesitation  ;  for  blindness  is  the  lameness  of  the  mind.     He  could 
not  see  the  eftect  of  what  he  said  lighting  up  the  countenances  of 
others ;  and  in  this  case,  the  tongue  may  run  on  the  faster,  but  hardly 
80  well.     After  coffee,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  due  quantity 
of  merum  sal^  he  would  ask  to  be  led  down  into  a  little  parlour  below, 
which  was  hung  round  with  some  early  efforts  of  his  own  in  landscape- 
painting,  and  with  some  of  Wilson's  unfinished  sketches.     Though 
he  could  see  them  no  longer,  otherwise  than  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
was  evidently  pleased  to  be  in  the  room  with  them,  as  they  brought 
back  former  associations.     Youth  and  age  seem  glad  to  meet  as  it 
were  on  the  last  hill-top  of  life,  to  shake  hands  once  more  and  part 
for  ever!     He  spoke  slightingly  of  his  own  performances  (though 
they  were  by  no  means  contemptible),  but  launched  out  with  great 
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fierrour  in  praiae  of  hu  favoiirite  Wiboo,  and  in  dnpax^eKSB 
Claude^  enlarging  on  the  fine  broad  manner  and  bc^  cficcts  oti 
one,  and  on  the  finical  Uttlenett  of  the  other,  and  ^  making  tbe  vb 
anpear  the  better  reason.'  It  was  here  we  last  parted  vich  ths  z 
old  man,  and  it  is  with  mixed  pleasure  and  regret  vetm  &)a 
subject.  Peter  Pindar,  besides  lus  vein  of  comic  humoor,  exd£ 
when  he  chose  in  the  serious  and  pathetic ;  and  his  *  Lioes  to  i  F- 
drowned  in  Treacle/  and  *  To  an  Expiring  Taper/  arc  vDoa|  a 
best  pieces. 
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TktAtias.]  [jl^ii^ili^ 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  importance  of  logic  id  it 
adyancement  of  truth  and  learnbg,  but  not  altogether  cooTina^t 
Its  use  is  chiefly  confined  by  some  to  being  a  guide  to  the  nmdfk 
first  feeling  its  way  out  of  the  night  of  ignorance  and  barbsnin,<ii 
curb  to  the  wilful  and  restive  spirit  that  is  a  rebel  to  retnoo: 
common  sense.  But  the  extent  of  the  benefit  in  either  cat«B/t 
doubted ;  since  the  rude  and  uninstructed  will  not  submit  to  aitiK 
trammels,  or  get  up  into  this  gfhcari  of  the  understanding  td  tv 
perverse  and  obstbate  will  jump  out  of  it  whenever  their  preJB&e 
or  passions  are  wound  up  to  a  height  to  make  its  restraints  oecaa^ 
The  wilful  man  will  have  his  way  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  his  ran 
or  the  evidence  of  his  senses  either.  The  study  of  logic  has  ^ 
compared  to  the  getting  ready  and  sharpening  the  tools  with  v^d 
the  mind  works  out  the  truth ;  but  all  that  is  of  value  in  it  is  ns 
like  the  natural  use  of  our  hands,  or  resemUes  the  mooki  to  ^ 
truth  must  be  cast,  and  which  is  bom  with  us,  rather  than  an  extens 
instrument  with  which  it  must  be  fashioned;  for  all  syllogiflDsrsfKi 
themselves  either  to  identical  propositions,  or  to  certain  fem  ^ 
relations  of  ideas  in  the  understanding,  which  arc  antecedent  t^»^ 
absolutely  govern,  our  conclusions  with  the  rules  for  drawing  tkn 
The  mind  cannot  make  an  instrument  to  mate  truths  as  it  contrim  s 
instrument  to  make  a  certain  object ;  for  in  the  latter  caie,  the  ctf^ 
depends  upon  the  act  and  will  of  the  mind ;  but  in  the  fornxri  tx 
mind  is  passive  to  the  impression  of  given  objects  tq>on  it,  and  cs^ 
depends  on  certain  laws  over  which  it  has  itself  no  control.  W 
at  best  only  lays  down  the  rules  and  laws  by  which  oar  to» 
operates ;  but  it  must  operate  according  to  those  rales  and  i»^ 
equally  whether  they  are  adverted  to  or  not,  or  they  could  do^' 
laid  down  as  infallible*     Truth  ts,  in  a  word,  the  shape  wtid  cc 
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ideas  take  in  the  moulds  of  the  understandmgy  just  as  the  potter's  clay 
derives  its  figure  (whether  round  or  square)  ^om  the  mould  in  which 
it  18  cast.     Thusy  if  we  are  told  that  one  wine-glass  is  less  than 
another,  and  that  the  larger  wine-glass  is  less  than  a  third,  we  know 
that  the  third  wine-glass  is  larger  than  the  first,  without  either  com- 
paring them  or  having  any  general  rule  to  prove  it  by.     We  can  no 
more  conceive  it  otherwise,  or  do  away  that  regular  gradation  and 
proportion  between  the  objects  so  defined  and  characterised,  than  we 
can  imagine  the  same  thing  to  grow  bigger  and  become  less  at  the 
same  time.     Reasoning  is  aDowed  (at  least  by  the  schoolmen  and  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  not  by  our  wise 
sceptical   moderns)  to  be  the  linking  of  one  judgment  on  to  two 
others :  this  and  that  being  given,  why  then  something  else  follows. 
Thus,  suppose  two  roads  to  take  a  diverging  direction,  you  are  sure, 
without  measuring,  that  the  farther  you  go  in  the  one,  the  farther  you 
get  from  the  other.     You  know  that  you  advance:  you  infer  that 
you  recede.     Now  the  difficulty  lies  here — ^if  the  premises  are  the 
same  with  the  conclusion,  it  amounts  only  to  an  identical  proposition  : 
if  they  are  different,  what  is  the  connection  between  them  ?     But  in 
the  example  just  given,  there  are  two  circtmistances,  or  properties, 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  question,  viz. — not  merely  the  existence,  but 
the  direction,  of  the  road ;  and  to  sustain  the  inference,  all  that  seems 
necessary  is,  that  both  these  drctmistances  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
For  if  the  road  do  not  continue  to  diverge,  the  conclusion  will  not  hold 
good ;  and  if  it  still  continue  to  diverge,  what  is  this  but  saying,  not 
only  that  it  advances,  but  that  it  advances  in  a  direction  which,  by  the 
supposition,  carries  it  farther  at  every  step  from  the  former  road  ?    That 
is,  two  things  are  affirmed  of  a  given  object ;  the  mind  sets  out  with 
a  complex  proposition,  and  what  it  has  to  do  is  not  to  forget  one-half 
of  it  by  the  way.    It  would  be  long  enough  before  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  road  would  imply  iu  distance  from  another ;  but  it  would  also  be 
hard  if  a  diverging  road — that  is,  a  road  that  recedes  while  it  advances 
— did  not  recede.     A  mathematical  line  and  its  direction  are  not  two 
things,  like  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  compasses — ^that  while  the  line  is 
moving  one  way,  the  direction  may  be  going  astray  in  another — but 
mutually  implied  and  inseparably  connected  together  in  nature  or  the 
understanding — ^let  the  realists  or  idealists  determine  which  they  please. 
Or,  as  the  wise  man  said  to  the  daughter  of  King  Cophetua,  <  That 
which  is,  is ;  for  what  is  that  but  that,  and  //  but  isV^     The  worst 

1  An  identical  proposition  it  not  an  inference ;  but  all  reasoning  consists  in 

inference,  or  in  finding  out  one  thing  as  implied  in  another.     In  comparing  any 

two  objects,  I  have  nothing  previously  given  and  cannot  predict  the  result ;  but 

-  having  made  the  comparison,  I  have  dien  something  determined  and  fixed  to  go 
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of  the  matter  it,  that  the  most  important  condosioiit  are  not  to  be  9 
easily  enclosed  in  pews  and  forms  of  words  and  defimtiGos;  anddi 
to  catch  the  truth  as  it  flies,  is  as  nice  a  point  as  hedging  the  cocka 
though  they  say  that  its  wings  have  been  lately  clipped  and  a  poet 
built  for  it  somewhere  in  Westminster.  Not  to  proceed  fanfaer  c 
this  subject,  and  get  *  over  shoes,  over  booto  '  in  the  mire  of  ids 
physics,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  what  ^we  meant  to  Aate ;: 
the  commencement  of  it,  to  wit — that  the  conunooest  fonn  of  tk 
syllogism  is  the  worst  of  all,  being  a  downright  fallacy  and  fibx 
princi^.  It  consists  in  including  die  individual  in  the  species,  a 
runs  thus :  *  All  men  are  mortal ;  John  is  a  man  ;  therefore  Job  3 
mortal.'  Let  any  one  deny  this  at  his  peril ;  but  what  is,  or  csa  k 
gained  by  such  parrotting  ?  The  first  branch  of  the  premises  rakx^k 
granted  and  supposes  that  you  already  know  all  that  you  want  to  pro^ 
in  the  conclusion.  For  before  you  are  entitled  to  assert  roa&dlj  ik 
all  men  are  mortal,  you  must  know  this  of  John  in  particular,  wi»  s 
a  man,  which  is  the  point  you  are  labouring  to  establish ;  or,ifia 
do  not  know  this  of  every  individual  man,  and  of  John  amocg  tk 
rest,  then  you  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  sweejung  general  ssaeriigi. 
mlacjx  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  Either  the  premises  are  haatf  {? 
false,  and  the  conclusion  rotten  that  way ;  or  if  they  be  sosnd,  vc 
proved  as  matter-of-fact  to  the  extent  which  is  pretended,  tbes  pi 
have  anticipated  your  conclusion,  and  your  syllogism  is  pedaatk  ad 
superfluous.  In  fact,  this  form  of  the  syllogism  is  an  iwimpanTng  pb 
upon  words,  or  resolves  itself  into  the  merely  probable  or  anabgia 
argument,  that  because  all  other  men  have  died^  John,  who  is  ose  cf 
of  them,  will  t&e  also.  The  inference  relating  to  historical  tnitii,sl 
founded  on  the  customary  connection  between  cause  and  eflect,isTrr 
different  from  logical  proof,  or  the  impossibility  of  coQceiTiBg  cc 
certain  things  otherwise  than  as  inseparable.  Suppose  I  see  a  lovot 
pillars  before  me,  and  that  I  chuse  to  affirm — *  Those  hundred  pilb 

by  \  and  what  elae  I  discover  or  imagine  most  be  in  conformity  with  ihi  ^ 
knowledge.  Thit  coherence  in  propotitiont,  or  in  the  mind,  is  the  force  of  nan, 
whereby  one  idea  acts  as  the  ground-work  or  canse  of  another.  If  I  apply  B  m 
common  measure  to  A  and  C,  and  find  it  the  same  with  both,  it  follows  t)iat:kT 
are  equal  to  one  another  \  since  otherwise  I  must  suppose  the  aame  thing  (BJ  » 
be  equal  to  unequal  things,  which  is  impossible  as  long  as  I  retmin  my  seaiei^  ^ 
more  properly,  my  recollection.  I  have  ascertained  two  lines  to  be  of  the  ksfi 
of  a  third ;  that  length  cannot  differ  from  itself ;  and  therefore  haviog  Ktt>^ 
what  the  two  lines  are  with  respect  to  the  third,  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  be 
different  with  respect  to  one  another,  without  forgetting  myself  or  what  I  ksov 
of  them.  If  I  had  no  power  of  contemplating  different  propoaitioos  together,  I 
could  draw  no  such  conclusion  ;  the  conclusion  therefore  results  fVom  iik  c^ 
prehensive  power  of  the  mind  \  and  reason  is  the  end  or  band  that  ties  the  fara^^ 
of  our  separate  ideas,  or  the  logicMi  fMcUuitu  together. 
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are  all  of  white  marble ;  the  pillar  directly  facing  me  is  one  of  the 

bimdred  ;  therefore  that  pillar  is  also  of  white  marble ' — would  not 

this  be  arrant  triBing  both  with  my  own  understanding  and  with  that 

of  any  one  who  had  patience  to  hear  me  ?     But  if  I  were  to  see  a 

number  of  pillars  resembling  each  other  in  outward  appearance,  and 

on  examining  all  of  them  but  one,  found  them  of  white  marble  and 

concluded  that  that  one  was  of  white  marble  too,  there  would  be 

some  common  sense  in  this,  but  no  logic.     The  mind,  however,  has 

a  natural  bias  to  wrap  up  its  conclusions  (of  whatever  kind  or  degree) 

in  regular  forms  of  words,  and  to  deposit  them  in  an  imposing  frame- 

iRTork  of  demonstration ;    it  prefers  the  shadow  of  certainty  to  the 

substance  of  truth  and  candour ;  and  will  not,  if  it  can  help  it,  leave 

a    single  loop-hole  for  doubt  to  creep  in  at.     Hence  the  tribe  of 

logicians,  dogmatists,  and  verbal  pretenders  of  all  sorts. 
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TAe  Atlas."]  [April  26,  1829. 

This  celebrated  wit  and  orator  in  his  latter  days  was  a  little  in  the 
back-ground.  He  had  lodgings  at  Brompton ;  and  riding  into  town 
one  day,  and  hearing  two  gentlemen  in  the  Park  disputing  about 
Mathews's  Cur  ran,  he  said — *  In  faith,  it 's  the  only  Mr.  Curran,  that 
is  ever  talked  of  now-a-days.'  He  had  some  qualms  about  certain 
peccadillos  of  his  past  life,  and  wanted  to  make  confessors  of  his 
friends.  Certainly,  a  monastery  is  no  unfit  retreat  for  those  who  have 
been  led  away  by  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  youth,  and  wish  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  by  turning  the  tables  on  themselves  in  age.  The 
crime  and  the  remorse  are  merely  the  alternations  of  the  same 
passionate  temperament.  Mr.  Curran  had  a  flash  of  the  eye,  a 
musical  intonation  of  voice,  such  as  we  have  never  known  excelled. 
Mr.  Mathews's  imitation  of  him,  though  it  had  been  much  admired, 
does  not  come  up  to  the  original.  Some  of  his  bursts  of  forensic 
eloquence  deserve  to  be  immortal,  such  as  that  appalling  expression 
applied  to  a  hired  spy  and  informer,  that  he  *  had  been  buried  as  a 
man,  and  was  dug  up  a  witness.'  A  nerson  like  this  might  find 
language  to  describe  the  late  shots  at  Eclinburgh.  Mr.  Curran  did 
not  shine  so  much  in  Parliament;  but  he  sometimes  succeeded 
admirably  in  turning  the  laugh  against  his  opponents.  He  com- 
pared the  situation  of  government  after  they  had  brought  over  a 
member  of  Opposition  to  their  side,  and  found  the  renegado  of 
00  use  to  them,  to  the  story  of  the  country-gentleman  who  bought 
Puoch  and  complained  of  his  turning  out  dull  company.  Some  of 
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Mr.  Curnn's  bom-mots  tod  aallies  of  homoar  were  firtt-nte.  He  m 
timea  indulged  to  ^oetTjf  in  which  he  did  not  exceL  Hii  taftesr 
«u  but  iodifiereot.  He  oeither  liked  Paradue  Loa  nor  Rma  s 
JukH,  He  had  ao  ear  for  monCy  and  both  played  and  gong  his  is^ 
balladt  delightfully.  He  conteoded  that  the  English  had  oo  miss. 
music.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Hec 
of  John  Kemble,  that,  <  he  had  an  eye  rather  to  look  di  chaa  toa 
wiibJ  Hb  great  passion  was  a  love  of  English  litcntaR  and  3 
society  of  literary  men.  He  occasionally  found  his  accossi  m  - 
Bemg  one  day  in  a  group  of  philosophers,  and  the  ioTCotion  of  n 
being  spoken  of,  one  of  the  party  suggested  that  it  was  from  srb|. 
horse's  shoe  strike  fire ;  *  and  I  suppose,'  said  Curran  xnuof/^ 
*the  horae-shoe  was  aftctwards  made  with  that  fire.' 
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ThAiUu\  [^«7,iJ^ 

M. — Hare  you  seen  the  Court  Jouruall 

G. — No :  I  only  read  some  *  Maxims  on  Love,'  which  I  k»£ 
to  have  met  with  in  some  vre-existent  work. 

M. — Then  you  may  tell  C —  from  me  it  will  not  last  three  moECi 
People  of  fashion  do  not  want  to  read  accounts  of  thenuelTes,  wika 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  eternal  bibtie  ibc 
high  life  is  an  affront  to  every  one  else,  and  an  impertioeoce  la 
respect  to  those  whom  it  is  stupidly  meant  to  flatter.  Whaidoikc 
care  about  tiresome  descriptions  of  satin  ottomans  and  ormolu  carrn^ 
who  are  sick  of  seeing  them  from  morning  till  night?  No!  'k] 
would  rather  read  an  account  of  Donald  Bean  Lean's  Highlaid  or, 
strewed  with  rushes,  or  a  relation  of  a  row  in  a  night-cellar  is  ^ 
Giles's.  What  they  and  all  mankind  want,  is  to  vary  the  monocos£u 
round  of  their  existence ;  to  go  out  of  themselves  as  much  as  poss^. 
and  not  to  have  their  own  oppressive  and  idle  pretensions  serrcdfip^ 
them  again  m  a  hash  of  mawkish  aflectation.  They  read  CS^-^ 
is  like  an  electrical  shock  to  them,  or  a  plunge  in  a  coki-iutii  •  ^ 
braces  while  it  jars  their  enervated  fibres.  He  is  a  sturdy,  bbc 
yeoman :  the  other  is  a  fi>ppish  footman,  dressed  up  in  cast^  ^; 

Or  if  Lord  L is  delighted  with  a  description  (not  weU-doneja 

his  own  house  and  furniture,  do  you  suppose  that  Lord  H — i  ^^ 
is  his  rival  in  gewgaws  and  upholstery,  will  not  be  eqoalij  aneasr^ 
it  ?  As  to  the  vulgar,  what  they  like  is  to  see  fine  ogbts  vAf 
to  hear  of  them.     They  like  to  get  inside  a  fine  house,  voft^^ 
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things  and  touch  them  if  they  dare,  and  not  to  be  tantalized  with  a 
▼apid  inTentory,  which  does  not  gratify  their  senses,  and  mortifies  their 
pride  amd  sense  of  privatioo.  The  exaggerated  admiration  only  makes 
the  exclusion  more  painful :  it  is  like  a  staring  sign  to  a  show  which 
one  has  not  money  in  one's  pocket  to  pay  for  seeing.  Mere  furniture 
or  private  property  can  never  be  a  subject  to  interest  the  public :  the 
possessor  is  entitled  to  the  sole  benefit  of  it.  If  there  were  an  account 
in  the  newspaper  that  all  this  finery  was  burnt  to  ashes,  then  all  the 
world  woold  be  eager  to  read  it,  saying  all  the  time  how  sorry  they 
were,  and  what  a  shocking  thing  it  was. 

G. — Serrants  and  country-people  always  turn  to  the  accidents  and 
offences  in  a  newspaper. 

M. — ^And  their  masters  and  mistresses  too.     Did  you  never  read 
the  Newgate  Calendar  ? 
G.— Yes- 

Af. — Well,  that  is  not  genteel.  This  is  what  renders  the  Beggar* i 
Opera  so  delightfiil ;  you  despise  the  actors  in  the  scene,  and  yet  the 
wit  galls  and  brings  down  their  hetiers  from  their  dry  flight  with  all 
their  borrowed  plumage,  so  that  we  are  put  absolutely  at  our  ease  for 

the  time  with  respect  to  our  own  darling. pretensions.     G was 

here  the  other  evening  ;  he  said  he  thought  the  Bear's  Opera  came 
after  Shakspeare.  I  wonder  who  put  that  in  his  head ;  it  was  hardly 
his  own  discoTery. 

G. — It  seems  neither  Lord  Byron  nor  Burke  liked  the  Beggar^s 
Opera. 

M, — They  were  the  losers  by  that  opinion:  but  how  do  you 
account  for  it  ? 

G. — Lord  Byron  was  a  radical  peer,  Burke  an  upstart  plebeian ; 
neither  of  them  felt  quite  secure  in  the  niche  where  they  had  stationed 
themseWes  fi-om  the  randono-shots  that  were  flying  on  the  stage. 
They  could  not  say  with  Handet^  *  Our  withers  are  unwrnn^.'  As  to 
Lord  Byron,  he  might  not  relish  the  point  of  Mrs.  Peacbum^i  speech, 
*  Married  a  highwayman !  Why,  hussey,  you  will  be  as  ill-treated 
and  as  much   neglected  as  if  you  had  married  a  lord !'     Did  you  ever 

hear  the  story  of  Miss ,  when  she  was  quite  a  girl,  going  to  see 

Mrs.  Siddona  in  the  Fatal  Marriage^  and  being  taken  out  fainting  into 
the  lobby,  and  calling  out,  <0h  Biron^  BironV — <Egad!'  said  the 
cool  narrator  of  the  story,  <she  has  had  enough  of  Byron  since  I' 
With  regard  to  Burke,  there  was  a  rotten  core,  a  Serbonian  bog  in 
his  understanding,  m  which  not  only  Ga/s  master-piece  but  the  whole 
of  what  modern  literature,  wit,  and  reason  had  done  for  the  world, 
rank  and  was  swallowed  up  in  a  fetid  abyss  for  ever !  But  I  am 
•orry  you  think  no  better  of  the  Court  Journal,      I  was  in  hopes 
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it  might  succeed,  at  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  hat  sometfaii^  t&2 
with  it. 

M. — Oh !  but  mischief  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Thu  ii  the  ac 
nauseous  toad-eatmg^  and  it  is  as  awkwardly  done  as  it  b  iU-oec 
There  it  a  fultome  pretence  tet  up  in  one  paper  that  rank  condstsi 
birth  and  blood.  It  is  at  once  to  neutralise  all  the  preaent  raa  z 
fashion.  The  dvil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  put  an  cod  to  aba 
all  the  old  nobility — there  are  none  of  the  Plantagcnets  left  csi 
Those  who  go  to  court  think  themselves  lucky  if  they  can  tiace  k 
far  back  as  the  Nell  Gwynns  and  Duchess  of  Clerelaiidt  in  Oatt 
the  Second's  days.  Besides,  all  this  prejudice  about  ootHlitj  s: 
ancestry  should  be  understood  and  worshipped  in  silence  and  s . 
distance,  not  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  such  people,  as  if  tbey  k 
nothing  else  to  boast  of.  They  should  be  told  of  perfccuous  wk: 
they  have  not,  at  you  praise  a  wit  for  her  beauty  and  a  fool  iot  bsr 
wit*    Your  friend  should  read  Coma  Grammont  to  learn  how  to  £c= 

and  cajole.     Does  not  Mr.  C know  enough  from  expeiiesce  d 

the  desire  of  lords  and  ladies  to  turn  authors,  and  shine^  not  k  i 
ballroom,  but  on  his  counter  ? 

G. — He  expects  the  K to  write ;  nay,  it  was  with  difid^ 

he  was  dissuaded  from  offering  a  round  sum. 

M, — How  much,  pray  ? 

G. — Five  thousand  guineas  for  half  a  page. 

M. — It  would  not  tell  a  single  copy.  People  wovild  think  it  «»< 
hoax  and  would  not  buy  it.  Those  who  belieTed  it  would  not  roi 
it.  Oh !  there  is  a  letter  of  Louis  xvni.  in  a  late  number,  os  ts 
death  of  some  lady  he  was  attached  to :  it  is  prettily  done,  bat  e  l- 
such  good  English,  that  I  suspect  it  can  hardly  be  a  transbtioo  occ 
original.  If  they  could  procure  curious  documents  of  this  kind,  2:^ 
had  a  magazine  of  the  secrets,  anecdotes,  and  correspoodeoce :: 
people  of  high  rank,  undoubtedly  it  would  answer ;  but  this  wodd  is 
another  edition  of  the  Jockiy  CLh^  and  very  different  from  its  pRsen 
insipidity.     Even  children  will  not  be  crammed  with  honey. 

G. — I  understand  there  is  to  be  no  scandal.  All  the  great  uti^ 
be  supposed  to  be  elegantly  good,  and  to  wear  rirtue  with  a  gn? 
peculiar  to  people  of  fashion. 

M. — That  will  at  any  rate  be  new.  And  then  I  see  thne  ar 
criticisms  on  pictures :  the  writer  is  thrown  into  raptures  with  ^ 
portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh.  And  this  is  followed  bf  ^ 
drawling,  pitiable  account  of  two  li^e  Corregios,  as  if  they  vtrt 
miracles  and  had  descended  from  heaven*— the  <  Madonna '  and  'Mer 
cury  teaching  Cupid  to  read.'  They  are  well  enough,  thos^  ^ 
Joshua  has  done  the  same  thing  better.     But  higher  praise  codd  vfX 
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•e  lavished  on  the  •  St.  Jerome '  or  the  *  Night  at  Dresden/  or  the 
Ceiling  at  Parma,'  which  is  his  best,  though  it  has  fallen  into 
lecay. 

G. — Collectors  think  one  Corregio  just  as  good  as  another ;  and  it 
B  to  meet  this  feeling,  probably,  that  the  article  is  written. 
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The  Atlat,!^  [June  14,  1829. 

The  epithet  of  the  late  could  not   be   applied   to  this  celebrated 

character  in  the  tense  in  which  it  has  been  turned  upon  some  late 

vnts  and  dinner-hunters  as  never  being  in  time ;  if  he  had  a  fault,  it 

-was  that  of  being  precipitate  and  premature,  of  sitting  down  to  the 

banquet  which  he  had  prepared  for  others  before  it  was  half-done ;  of 

seeing  things  with  too  quick  and  hasty  a  glance,  of  finding  them  in 

embryoy  and  leaving  them  too  often  in  an  unfinished  state.     This 

turn  of  his  intellect  had  to  do  with  his  natural  temper — he  was 

impatient,  somewhat  peevish  and  irritable  in  litde  things,  though  not 

from  violence  or  acerbity,  but  from  seeing  what  was  proper  to  be 

done  quicker  than  others,  and  not  liking  to  wait  for  an  absurdity. 

On  great  and  trying  occasions,  he  was  calm  and  resigned,  having 

been  schooled  by  the  lessons  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or,  perhaps, 

from  being,  as  it  were,  taken  by  surprise,  and  never  having  been 

accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of  strong  passions  or  violent  emotions. 

His  frame  was  light,  fragile,  neither  strong  nor  elegant ;  and  in  going 

to  any  nkce,  he  walked  on  before  his  wife  (who  was  a  tall,  powerful 

woman)  with  a  primitive  simplicity,  or  as  if  a  certain  resdessness  and 

hurry  impelled  him  on  with  a  projectile  force  before  others.     His 

personal  appearance  was  altogether  singular  and  characteristic.     It 

belonged  to  the   class  which  may  be  called  tcholojtic.     His   feet 

seemed  to   have  been   entangled  in  a  gown,  his  features  to   have 

been  set  in  a  wig  or  taken  out  of  a  mould.     There  was  nothing  to 

induce  you  to  say  with  the  poet,  that  <  his  body  thought ' ;  it  was 

merely  the  envelop  of  his  mmd.     In  his  face  there  was  a  strange 

mixture  of  acuteness  and  obtuseness ;  the  nose  was  sl^rp  and  turned 

up,  yet  rounded  at  the  end,  a  keen  glance,  a  quivering  lip,  yet  the 

aspect  placid  and  indifferent,  without  any  of  that  expression  which 

arises  either  from  the  close  workings  of  the  passions  or  an  intercourse 

with  the  world.      You  discovert   the  prim,  formal  look   of  the 

Dissenter — none  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  churchman  nor  the  wild- 

ness  of  the  visionary.     He  was,  in  fact,  always  the  student  in  his 

closet,  moved  in  or  out,  as  it  happened,  with  no  perceptible  variation : 
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he  Mt  at  his  breakfast  with  a  folio  Tohune  before  him  oo  oae  mkm 
a  note-book  oo  the  other  ;  and  if  a  question  were  aaked  hin,  amvos 
it  like  an  absent  num.     He  stammered,  spoke  thick«  and  hnddM  x 
words  ongracefnlly  together.     To  him  the  whole  hnajwras  of  c 
consisted  in  readi^  md  wrkmg ;  and  the  ordinary  coaccrns  c£  d 
world  were  considered  as  a  friTolous  or  mechanioi  bnernqibfB : 
the  more  important  interesu  of  science  and  of  a  fotnre  state.    ]> 
PaiBSTLEY  might,  in  external  appearance,  have  passed  for  a  Free 
priest,  or  the  lay-brother  of  a  consent :  in  litcratore,  he  was  iy. 
Voltaire  of  the  Unitarians.     He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Soothcj,  to  2 
sure  (who  has  been  denominated  the  English  Voltaire,)  vary  hr, 
prose  to  poetry,  or  from  one  nde  of  a  question  to  another ;  be  ^ 
took  in  a  vast  range  of  subjects  of  very  opposite  chandera,  trettL 
them  all  with  the  same  acuteness,  spirit,  fSnaiity,  and  perspkaity,  ac 
notwithstanding  the  intricacy  and  norelty  of  many  of  hia  specaham 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not  an  obscure  semeacc  is  a 
he  wrote.     Toose  who  run  may  read.     He  wrote  on  history,  fftams 
law,  politics,  divinity,  metaphysics,  and  natural  philosophy— -4Lnd  tbff 
who  perused  his  works  fancied  themselves  entkely,  and  wcr  ii  i 
great  measure,  masters  of  all  these  subjects.     He  waa  one  of  t^ 
very  few  who  could  make  abstruse  questions  popular ;  and  m  oi! 
respect  he  was  on  a  par  with  Paley  with  twenty  timea  his  disoBroH^ 
ness  and  subtlety.     Paley's  loose  casuistry,  which  ia  hia  fltr«ng-kk 
and   chief  attraction,  he  got  (every  word  of  it)    from  Ahnkm 
Tucker's  L^hi  of  Nature,     A  man  may  write  fluently  on  a  asebe 
of  topics  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  pen  a  very  blunt  one ;  bat  ife 
was  not  Dr.  Priestley's  case ;  the  studies  to  which  he  devoted  Inaai: 
with  so  much  success  and  edai  required  different  and  almost  incB» 
patible  faculties.     What  for  instance  can  be  more  diatiDCt  or  mer! 
rarely  combined  than  metaphysical  refinement  and  a  talent  lor  expe> 
mental  philosophy  ?    The  one  picks  up  the  grains,  the  other  ipb 
the  threads  of  thought.     Yet  Dr.  Priestley  was  certainly  the  bee 
controversialist  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  language;  Tsi 
his  chemical  experiments  (so  curious  a  variety  in  a  dissenting  miaister'j 
pursuits)  laid  the  foundation  and  often  nearly  completed  the  w^ 
structure  of  most  of  the  modem  discoveries  in  that  science.     Tim  b 
candidly  and   gratefiiUy  acknowledged  by  the   French    cheoiA 
however  the  oium  theoiogicum  may  slur  over  the  obligation  in  tb 
country,  or  certain  fashionable  lecturers  may  avoid  the  repetidaB  or 
startling  names.     Priestley's  Conlroverjy  with  Dr,  Price  is  a  maatr- 
piece  not  only  of  ingenuity,  vigour,  and  logical  clearness,  but  of  very 
dexterity  and  artful  evasion  of  difficulties,  if  any  one  need  a  model  d 
this  kind.     His  antagonist  stood  no  chance  with  him  in  *  the  dazziisg 
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soce   of  argument^'  and  yet  Dr.  Price  was  no  mean  man.     We 
hoold  like  to  have  seen  a  tilting-bout  on  some  point  of  scholastic 
Livinity  between  the  little  Presbyterian  parson  and  the  great  Goliath 
»f  modern  Calyinismy  Mr.  Irving;   he  would  hare  luid  his  huge 
Z^aledonian  boar-spear,  his  Patagonian  club  out  of  his  hands  in  a 
vrinkling  with  his  sharp  Unitarian  foil.     The  blear-eyed  demon  of 
nilgar  dogmatism  and  intolerance  would  have  taken  his  revenge  by 
gashing   his  teeth,  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  resistless  phrensy,   and 
ienouncing  as  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  charity  a  man  who  placed 
bis  chief  comfort  in  this  life  in  his  hope  of  the  next,  and  who  would 
bave  walked  firmly  and  cheerfully  to  a  stake  in  the  fvdness  of  his 
belief  of  the  Christian  revelation.    Out  upon  these  pulpit  demigorgons, 
*  Anthropagi  and  men  who  eat  each  other,'  to  gratify  the  canine 
malice  and  inward  gnawing  of  their  morbid   understandings,  and 
worse  than  the  infuriated  savage,  not  contented  to  kill  the  body, 
would  *  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell ;  *  and  unless  they  can  see 
from  their  crazy  thrones  of  spiritual  pride  and  mountebank  efBrontery, 
the  whole  world  cowering  Hke  one  outstretched  congregation  in  a 
level  sea  of  bare  heads  and  upturned  wondering  looks  at  their  fleet, 
prone  and  passive,  and  aghast  under  the  thunders  of  their  voice,  the 
flashes  of  their  eye — ^wotdd  snatch  Heaven's  own  bolt  to  convert  the 
solid  globe  into  a  sea  of  fire  to  torture  millions  of  their  fellow<reature8 
in  for  the  slightest  difiference  of  opinion  from  them,  or  dissent  from 
the  authority  of  a  poor,  writhing,  agonised  reptile,  who  works  himself 
up  in  imagination  by  raving  and   blasphemy  into  a  sort  of  fourth 
person  in  the  Trinity,  and  would  avenge  his  mortified  ambition,  his 
moonstruck-madness,  and  ebbing  popularity  as  the  wrongs  of  the  Most 
High  ! — *  Nay,  an  you  mouth,  we  Ml  rant  as  well  as  you ! ' — ^To 
return  to  Dr.  Priestley  and  common  sense,  if  it  be  possible  to  get 
down  these  from  the  htight  ofmelo-dramatU  and  apocalyptic  orthodoxy. 
We  do  not  place  the  subject  of  this  notice  in  the  first  class  of  meta- 
physical reasoners  either  for  originality  or  candour :  but  in  boldness 
of  inquiry,  quickness,  and  elasticity  of  mind,  and  ease  in  making 
himself  imderstood,  he  had  no  superior.     He  had  wit  too,  though 
this  was  a  resource  to  which  he  resorted  only  in  extreme  cases. 
Mr.  Coleridge  once  threw  a  respectable  dissenting  congregation  into 
an  unwonted  forgetfulness  of  their  gravity,  by  reciting  a  description, 
from  the  pen  of  the  transatlantic  fugitive,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  man  might  set  about  making  himself,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atheists.     Mr.  Coleridge  put  no  marks  of  quoution  either 
before  or  after  the  passage,  which  was  extremely  grotesque   and 
hdicrous ;  but  imbibed  the  whole  of  the  applause  it  met  with  in  his 
flickering  smiles  and  oily  countenance.     Dr.  Priestley's  latter  years 
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were  unhappily  embittered  by  hit  noavailing  appeab  to  the  Fred 
philotophers  in  behalf  of  the  Christiaii  religion ;  and  alao  by  dmefir 
mitfortonea,  to  which  none  but  a  Cobbett  could  lutTe  alluded  in  tezs 
of  triumph.  We  tee  no  end  to  the  rascality  of  human  nature:  l 
that  there  is  good  in  it  is  the  constant  butt  of  the  base  and  farutaL 
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Tk*  Aelss.]  l^^^V^  ^  '^^ 

We  from  our  souls  sincerely  hate  all  cabals  and  coteries ;  and  dn 
our  chief  objection  to  sects  and  parties.  People  who  sec  up  to  jaq^ 
for  themseWes  on  every  question  that  comes  before  them»  aod  qax!& 
with  received  opinions  and  established  usages^  find  ao  little  syi^K^' 
from  the  rest  ot  the  world  that  they  are  glad  to  get  any  one  to  afc 
with  them,  and  with  that  proviso  the  poorest  creature  becoBn  vk 
Mtfgmu  AfoUo.  The  mind  sets  out  indeed  in  search  of  truth  skIx 
a  principle  of  independent  inquiry ;  but  is  so  litde  able  to  do  vkbc 
leaning  on  someone  else  for  encouragement  and  support,  that « 
presently  see  those  who  have  separat^  themselves  firam  the  acs 
moby  and  the  great  masses  of  prejudice  and  opinion,  fbrmiiig  is: 
litde  groups  of  their  own  and  appealing  to  one  another's  approbttSL 
as  if  they  had  secured  a  monopoly  of  common  sense  »id  reanc 
Wherever  two  or  three  of  this  sort  are  gathered  together,  thac  i 
self-conceit  in  the  midst  of  them.  ^  You  grant  me  judgment,  uL  \ 
grant  you  wit ' — ^is  the  key-note  from  which  an  admirable  dneo,  tn. 
or  quartett  of  the  understanding  may  be  struck  up  at  any  time  totb 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned,  though  the  bye^ctSBib 
may  be  laughing  at  or  execrating  the  unwelcome  discord.  Hi 
principle  of  all  reform  is  this,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  dogstama 
to  credulity  and  intolerance  in  the  human  mind  itself  as  well  »3 
certain  systems  of  bigotry  or  supersution ;  and  until  refennen  sf; 
themselves  aware  of,  and  guard  carefully  against,  the  natural  infiio^ 
which  besets  them  in  common  with  all  others,  they  must  neceais^ 
run  into  the  error  which  they  cry  out  against.  Without  tlm  selr- 
knowledge  and  circumspection,  though  the  great  wheel  t£  vd^s 
prejudice  and  traditional  authority  may  be  stopped  or  slackened  m  b 
course,  we  shall  only  have  a  number  of  small  ones  of  petulance,  or 
tradiction,  and  partisanship  set  a-going  to  our  frequent  and  da^ 
annoyance  in  its  place :  or  (to  vary  the  figure^  mstead  of  cro«dk| 
intp  a  common  stagecoach  or  hum-drum  vehicle  of  opinion  to  arnn 
at  a  conclusion,  every  man  will  be  for  mounting  his  own  «e&e^i 
run  up  against  his  neighbours,  and  exhaust  his  Ix'eath  and  agitate  b 
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mbs  in  Tain.  In  Mr.  Bentham's  Boot  of  FaBacies  we  apprehend 
re  not  to  be  found  the  crying  sins  of  singularity,  rash  judgment,  and 
el£-applause.  What  boots  it,  we  might  ask,  to  get  rid  of  tests  and 
abscription  to  thirty-nine  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  if,  in  lieu  of 
bis  wholesale  and  comprehensire  mode  of  exercising  authority  oyer 
»ur  fellows,  a  Dogma  is  placed  upon  the  table  at  breakout  time,  sits 
Loixm  with  us  to  dinner,  or  is  laid  on  our  pillow  at  night,  rigidly 
»re8cribmg  what  we  are  to  eat,  drink,  and  how  many  hours  we  are  to 
ieep  ?  Or  be  it  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  school-men  is 
rone  by,  what  shall  the  humble  and  serious  inquirer  after  truth  profit 
»y  it,  if  he  still  cannot  say  that  his  soul  is  his  own  for  the  sublime 
Liilness  of  Mr.  Maculloch,  and  the  Dunciad  of  political  economists? 
PHe  imprimatur  of  the  Star-Chamber,  the  cum  privilegio  regis  is  taken 
>fF  from  printed  books — ^what  does  the  freedom  of  the  press  or 
iberality  of  sentiment  gain,  if  a  board  of  UtiUty  at  Charing-cross  must 
ifHx  its  stamp,  before  a  jest  can  find  its  way  into  a  newspaper,  or 
xiust  knock  a  flower  of  speech  on  the  head  with  the  sledge-hammer 
>F  cynical  reform?  The  cloven-foot,  the  oyer-weening,  impatient, 
exclusive  spirit  breaks  out  in  different  ways,  in  different  times  and 
circumstances.  While  men  are  quite  ignorant  and  in  the  dark,  they 
trust  to  others,  and  force  you  to  do  so  under  pain  of  fire  and  faggot : 
— when  they  have  learned  a  little  they  think  they  know  every  thing, 
and  would  compel  you  to  comform  to  that  opinion,  under  pain  of  their 
impertinence,  maledictions,  and  sarcasms,  which  are  the  modern  rack 
and  thumb-screw.  The  mode  of  torture,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
refined,  though  the  intention  is  the  same.  Their  ill-temper  and  want 
of  toleration  fall  the  hardest  on  their  own  side,  for  those  who  adhere 
to  fashion  and  power  care  no  more  about  their  good  or  ill  word,  than 
about  the  short,  unmelodious  gruntings  of  any  other  sordid  stye. 
But  how  is  any  poor  devil  who  has  got  into  their  clutches  to  shelter 
himself  from  their  malevolence  and  party-spite  ?  Why,  by  enlisting 
under  their  banners,  swearing  to  all  that  they  say,  and  gomg  all 
lengths  with  them.  Otherwise,  he  is  a  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  and 
made  a  butt  of  by  the  rest.  This  is  a  self-evident  process.  For  the 
fewer  people  any  sect  or  party  have  to  sympathise  with  them,  the 
more  entire  must  that  sympathy  be:  it  must  be  without  flaw  or 
blemish,  as  a  set-ofif  to  the  numbers  on  the  other  side ;  and  they  who 
set  up  to  be  wiser  than  all  the  world  put  together,  cannot  afford  to 
acknowledge  themselves  wrong  in  any  particular.  You  must,  there- 
fore, agree  to  all  their  sense  or  nonsense,  allow  them  to  be  judges 
equally  of  what  they  do  or  do  not  understand,  adopt  their  cant,  repeat 
their  jargon,  have  no  notions  but  what  they  have,  caricature  their 
absurdities,  make  yourself  obnoxious  for  their  satisfaction,  and  a  slave 
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aad  lacouey  to  their  opinioDSy  hnnunin,  and  coDYenieoce;  or^ 
U«ck4)til  yoQ,  tend  you  to  CoTcntry^  and  play  the  defil  wit):  yi 
Thus,  for  any  writer  in  a  highly  enlightoied  and  iibenl  mtss: 
paper,  not  merely  to  qnettion  the  grand  arcanum  of  popabdoo  or:^ 
doctrine  of  rent,  would  be  both  great  and  petty  tneasoo ;  bat  it  i^ 
be  at  much  at  fait/AKv  was  worth,  to  toggMt  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Ck? 
ley  is  not  a  fine  woman  and  a  charming  actrett.  Fuudcs  i 
innovators  (brmerly  appealed  in  rapport  of  their  dreams  asd  eirs^ 
gandes  to  inspiration  and  an  inwsrd  light ;  the  moden  ita 
philosophical  projectors,  not  having  this  resource,  are  oUi§f^ 
fortify  themsehres  in  a  double  cmst  of  confidence  in  theiiiseifea,E 
contempt  for  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It  » cvr . 
sQppote  what  a  very  repulsive  sort  of  people  they  must  be!  Isb 
to  remedy  what  was  thought  a  hard  exterior  and  an  intolerable  r: 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  the  new  school,  a  racs. 
it  is  said,  has  been  completed  in  Mr.  Bentham's  garden  ia  WestmiDe 
which  turns  out  a  very  useful  invenrion  of  jurisprudence,  morals,  loe^ 
political  economy,  constttutioos,  and  codifications,  as  inWbly  ^ 
with  as  little  variation  as  a  barrel-organ  plays  *  God  sa?e  the  Esi- 
or  *  Rule  Britannia ' : — nay,  so  well  does  it  work  and  so  Ihtletita 
or  attendance  does  it  require  from  the  adepts,  that  the  latter  axai: 
sign  a  truce  with  gravity  and  *  wise  saws,'  some  of  tbem  Im:: 
entered  at  the  bar,  others  being  about  to  take  orders  in  the  cbc. 
others  having  got  pUces  in  the  India-house,  and  all  being di^' 
let  the  Bentham-machine  shift  for  itself!  Omne  tuHt  fticm^ 
ndscmi  utile  Jmkii — Mr.  Bentham  is  old,  and  doubdess  \mw^^' 
will !  Reformers  will  hardly  see  themsdves  in  reiigioai  Khts£^ 
and  sectarians,  whom  they  despise.  Perhaps  others  may  be  c^ 
with  the  likeness.  RatMnaJ  mneniers^  for  example,  thmk,lxa' 
they  alone  profess  the  title,  they  alone  possess  the  thing.  All  no^ 
dissenters  are  with  them  wise  and  giod.  An  Unitarian  is  ai^ 
name  for  sense  and  honesty ;  and  must  it  not  be  so,  when  totb»^ 
an  opposite  faith  it  is  a  name  of  enmity  and  reproad).'  Be:- 
intolerance  on  one  side,  though  it  accounts  for,  does  not  diiproR^: 
weakness  on  the  other.  We  have  heard  of  devotees  who  es^.' 
ierioM4  baker,  a  serioiu  tailor,  a  serums  cobbler,  etc.  So  tfacit  j^ 
staunch  reformists  who  would  prefer  a  roAed  compoetor,  a  r^f* 
surioner  or  bookbinder,  to  all  others;  and  think  litde of  (boK j^^ 
their  side  of  the  question  who,  besides  adhering  to  a  priflciple,ls^ 
not,  in  their  over-zeal  and  contempt  for  their  adversaries,  c(»^' 
render  it  offensive  or  ridiculous.  A  sound  practical  coiuisteDcy^^ 
not  satisfy  the  wilful  restlessness  of  the  advocates  of  cfaaage.  ^^ 
roust  have  the  piquancy  of  starding  paradoxes,  the  pmrieo^^ 
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romantic  and  ticklish  situations,  the  pomp  of  itinerant  professors  of 
patriotism   and  placarders  of  their  own  Bves^  traveh^  (md  ofnmmt. 
Why  must  a  man  stand  up  in  a  three-cornered  hat  and  canonicals  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  favour  of  reform  ? 
We    hate   all  such   impertinent   masquerading   and  double  entendre. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  express  their 
conTictions  at  some  risk  and  loss,  are  too  apt  to  come  from  thinking 
that  opinions  may  be  right,  though  they  are  singular,  to  conclude  that 
they  are  right,  because  they  are  singular.     The  more  they  differ  from 
the  world,  tlie  more  convinced  they  are,  because  it  flatters  their  self- 
love  ;  and  they  are  only  quite  satisfied  and  at  thdr  ease  when  they 
shock  and  disgust  every  one  around  them.     They  no  longer  consider 
the  connexion  between  the  conclusion  and  the  premises,  but  between 
any  idle  hypothesis  and  their  personal  vanity.     They  cling  obstinately 
to  opinions,  as  they  have  been  hastily  formed ;  and  patronize  every 
whim  that  they  fancy  is  their  own.     They  are  most  confident  of 
*  what  they  are  least  assured ;  ^  and  will  stake  all  they  are  worth  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  their  own  imaginary  sagacity  and  clearness.     An 
uRosyncrasy    steals   into   every  thing;    their  way  is   best.     Always 
regarding  the  world  at  large  as  an  old  dotard,  they  think  any  single 
individual  in  it  quite  beneath  their  notice — ^unless  it  is  an  aker  idem  of 
the  select  coterie — neither  consult  you  about  their  affairs,  nor  deign 
you  an  answer  on  your  own,  and  have  a  model  of  perfection  in  their 
minds  to  which  they  refer  all  public  and  private  transactions.     There 
are  methodiete  in  business  as  well  as  in  religion,  who  have  a  peculiar 
happy  knack  in  folding  a  letter,  or  in  saying  How  d^ye  do^  who 
postpone   the  main   object  to  some  pragmatical  theory  or  foppish 
punctilio,  and  who  might  take  for  their  motto — nil  for  conceit  or  the 
world  well  lost. 
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Tii  Atlas,]  [September  zo,  1829. 

T. — Windham  was  very  intimate  with  Gilray  afterwards — or 
perhaps  before  ;  for  he  also  had  been  on  both  sides. 

/. — What  I  object  to  in  Hogarth  is,  that  he  was  not  accomplished 
enough  even  for  the  task  he  undertook.  An  instance  occurred  the 
other  day.  A  servant-girl  had  been  decoyed  from  her  situation,  and 
on  complaint  being  made  before  the  magistrate,  the  oflicers  traced 
her  to  Duke's-place,  and  brought  her  back  to  her  friends  in  Wardour- 
Street.  She  was  dressed  up  quite  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  and 
every  one  that  went  to  see  her,  came  away  astonished  at  her  perfect 
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beaaty.  Could  Hogarth  have  painted  this  ?  Yet  here  was  a  ks 
quite  in  his  way.     He  selects  what  is  bad  in  St.  Giles's,  not  «k  \ 

best  in  nature.     That  old  Mother  W lives  for  cifer.     Ii  la 

she  who  decoyed  away  Emily  Coventry  that  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  isn 
Thais.      She   was  a  chimney-sweeper's  daughter,  or  sooietlBE|: 

that  kind  \  but  she  was  a  vast  beauty,  and  Mmher  W feead  k 

out  in  spite  of  her  rags  and  dirt.  She  had  a  hawk's  eye  for  anyta; 
of  this  sort.  I  sat  &cing  her  once  in  an  upper  box  at  the  Opexa.  '. 
never  saw  such  an  expression — her  look  went  through  you. 

7*. — But  I  suppose  you  looked  at  her  again. 

</. — Fielding  has  tried  to  describe  Sop&a  as  a  beaoty,  bitt  au£ 
a  wretched  hand  of  it.  He  says  first  she  was  a  beanty  ;  and  :hc : 
let  you  know  what  sort  of  a  beauty  she  was,  that  ^e  was  Uke  ^ 
Femu  of  Medici  \  then  that  her  nose  inclined  to  be  Roman,  vise 
the  Venui  de  MeSci^s  does  not ;  then  that  she  resembled  ]^t:^ 
portrait  of  Lady  Ranelagh,  which  is  like  neither.  The  troth  k»  s 
did  not  know  what  she  was  like ;  nor  that  he  could  not  in  wordi  ^ 
a  description  of  beauty,  which  is  the  painter's  province. 

71 — Coleridge  usc^  to  remark  that  description  was  the  not : 
poetry,  and  allegory  of  painting. 

t/. — Nothing  can  be  better  said.  Since  you  told  me  that  xtus^ 
of  his  about  Paul  and  Virgimaj  he  has  risen  vastly  in  my  esrimTO 
Again,  why  does  the  correspondent  m  the  Atlas  take  me  up  shoccix 
sajring  that  ^  we  laugh  at  a  person  who  is  rolled  in  the  g:utter  V  E* 
observes  on  this,  '  if  it  is  an  accident,  the  laughter  is  silly,  and  dk  : 
case  in  point ;  if  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  some  petty  iojc^ 
we  do  not  laugh,  but  rub  our  hands.'  So  that  we  are  to  kogi  c 
neither  case.  Is  the  ridicule  merited  where  the  cobbler,  is  ^ 
*  Election  Dinner,'  has  smutted  the  face  of  his  next  neighbour  I  ^ 
does  the  cobbler  laugh  the  less,  or  will  he  not  laugh  on  for  erct: 
this  account  ?  Has  not  Hogarth  immortalised  this  piece  of  alE^ 
in  this  disgraceful  scene?  Who  will  set  limits  (by  the  asscr 
crambo)  to  the  lensth  to  which  he  lolls  out  his  tongue,  or  to  jc 
portentous  rolling  of  his  eyes  in  a  squint  of  ecstasy  ?  Is  the  sij  ^ 
and  drooping  of  the  widow's  eyelids,  or  the  position  of  the  pancsi 
hands  in  the  *  Harlot's  Funeral,'  drawing  as  well  as  cbaracrrr  '^ 
invention  i  Or  is  the  fighting  of  the  dog  and  the  man  for  the  bctf 
on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  (to  show  that  hunger  levds  all  ^- 
tinctions),  or  the  mother  letting  the  child  fall  over  the  wall  in  the '  Gs 
lane,'  or  the  girl  in  the  ^  Noon,'  ^  with  her  pie-dish  tottering  like  k 
virtue,  and  the  contents  running  over,'  (as  I  have  seen  it  somewben 
expressed,)  an  example  of  skill  in  drawing?  It  is  easy  topai£< 
face  without  a  nose,  or  with  a  wry  one ;  the  difficulty  is  to  inakr  ^ 
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straight.       Few  persons  can  draw  a  circle ;  any  one  may  draw  a 
crooked  line. 

T. — But  has  not  Hogarth  hit  ofF  the  exact  character  and  expres- 
sion ;   and  is  not  that  a  proof  of  the  painter's  hand  and  eye  P 

«/. — It  may  be  so  ;  but  you  cannot  be  sure  of  it.     The  correspon- 
dent of  the  paper  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Hogarth's  coming  under  the 
article  of  writing.     He  hcts  come  under  the  article  of  writing.     Does 
not  the   critic  speak  of  his  <  immortal  tales  ? '      Does  Mr.  Lamb 
expatiate  on  the  drawing,  colour,  and  effects  of  light  and  shade,  or 
only  on   the  moral  and  story?     He  has  left  out  one  half  of  the 
language  of  painting  in  the  prints ;  aAd  they  are  the  better  for  it.    Nor 
do  I  see  what  objection  there  is  to  the  comparison  of  Hogarth  to 
buffoons   on  the  stage.     For  my  part,  I  think  Liston  comes  much 
nearer  to  Hogarth  than  Emery's  Tyke\  and  I  am  sure  his  Lord 
Grhazle  is  just  as  good  in  iu  way  as  anything  can  possibly  be.     Why 
then  does  the  critic  scout  the  comparison  ?     Because  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say,  that  Liston's  Lord  Grizzle  is  as  fine  as  Mrs.  Siddons's 
Liufy  Macbeth ;  that  both  fulfilled  their  parts  equal Ivy  and  that  neither 
could  do  more  without  infringing  on  the  integrity  of  their  characters. 
Yet  if  the  dignity  of  the  subject  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
Liston  may  be  put  into  the  scale  with  Mrs.  Siddons  just  as  well  as 
Emery ;  but  if  not,  then  neither  one  nor  the  other  can.     Any  one 
for  me  may  say  he  likes  Punch  and  the  puppet-show  as  well  as  the 
finest  tragedy — I  should  think  it  honest  and  natural  enough — but  I 
hate  putting  up  at  a  half-way  house  between  farce  and  tragedy,  and 
pretending  that  there  is  no  di^erence  in  the  case.     Persons  who  have 
DO  taste  for,  but  an  aversion  to  whatever  is  great  and  elevated,  are 
ashamed  openly  to  patronise  farce,  lest  they  should  be  laughed  at ; 
and  they,  therefore,  get  something  intermediate  between  that  and 
tragedy,  and  set  it  up  as  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  to  escape 
ridicule  and  satisfy  their  own  perverse  inclination.     It  is  necessary  to 
set  one's  face  against  such  vulgar  critics ;  for,  like  other  vulgar  people, 
if  you  do  not  keep  them  quite  out,  they  will  constantly  encroach  and 
turn  you  out  of  your  most  settled  convictions  with  their  mongrel 
theories. 

7". — What  is  the  aim  of  all  high  tragedy  ?  It  is  to  resolve  the 
sense  of  pain  or  suffering  into  the  sense  oi power  by  the  aid  of  imagi- 
nation, and  by  grandeur  of  conception  and  character.  What  is  the 
object  of  Hogarth's  tragicomedy  \  To  reverse  this  order :  that  is,  he 
gjives  us  the  extremest  distress  in  the  most  revolting  circumstances 
and  in  connection  with  the  most  unfeeling  and  weakest  characters,  so 
as  either  to  produce  the  utmost  disgust  or  excite  as  little  sympathy  as 
possible.    Why  must  maternal  affection  be  displayed,  and,  as  it  were, 
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outraged  in  the  strength  of  attachment  to  a  moat  brutish  and  won^ 
moon-calf  of  a  son  ?  The  moral  may  be  strictly  troe,  bat  die  oe 
of  conTeying  it  is  no  less  a  penance.  Why  muot  the  fiediDg  of  m. 
be  exemplified  in  the  persevering  attachment  of  the  victim  of  tediai 
to  her  profligate  and  contemptible  seducer  ?  This  b  csKniia] : 
Hogarth's  conception  of  passion,  that  it  should  be  at  variance  vkb  = 
obiect,  incongruous,  and  bordering  on  the  absurd  and  ludkzvi 
Why  must  a  fine  feeling  or  sentiment  be  dragged  through  the  kes 
or  stock  in  the  pillory  before  it  can  be  tolerated  in  hii  pifk. 
designs  ?  There  is  neither  unity  nor  grandeur.  Mr.  Lamb  adae 
the  expression  of  the  losing  gamester  in  the  *  Rake's  Progress : '  k  ^ 
exactly  what  Liston  would  give  in  attempting  such  a  part,  and  e 
unlike  him.  Why  show  the  extreme  of  passion  in  faces  iiiiBuce|iii! 
of  ityor  kill  the  sympathy  by  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the  ssks 
tions  i  Mr.  Lamb  despises  Kean's  face  in  OikeOo :  I  pr^  k  t) 
any  of  Hogarth's  tragic  faces,  which  are  generally  of  the  mock-Jna: 
dass.^  The  Metho^st  preacher  in  the  cart  with  the  /&  4^^ 
is  another  Mawworm^  a  fantastic  figure,  tossed  about  by  the  wind  z 
the  spirit,  though  the  conception  would  be  fine  for  a  novel  or  «r^ 
story :  the  apprentice  himsdf  is  a  scare-crow,  the  sport  of  tbe  aca 
with  whose  indifference  you  uke  part,  not  with  the  mfiTeriiiiB  f&^ 
hero,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  any.  The  whole  is  a  game  at  tnp^ 
cross-purposes.  The  sublimity  (such  as  it  is)  rests  on  a  fooodziB 
of  the  squalid  and  scurrilous.  The  incongruous  was  Hog^'i 
dement,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  own  or  (what  is  I  feci 
the  national  character,  which  delights  in  laughing  at  and  exokiH 
over  the  defects  and  mishaps  of  others,  not  6oni  any  conccn  k 
them,  but  as  a  fi:>il  to  its  own  discontented  humour  and  cossd^ 
want  of  higher  resources.  Defoe,  who  was  in  the  same  ^  tfi 
class,  had  more  imagination.  His  Rohmion  Cnu^e  is  in  pdec 
keeping.  He  is  not  solitary,  but  solitude :  from  being  shut  out  ^v 
the  world,  he  fills  the  universe  with  himself,  and  his  being  ex|i3^ 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ocean  and  sky.  Hogarth  would  km 
shut  him  up  in  a  work-house  or  a  gaol,  with  boys  hooting  s  l^ 
through  the  bars,  and  no  escape  left  on  the  wings  of  the  imagiBaaa 
or  the  strength  of  will.  This  may  be  very  intense,  but  it  is  not  to  ^ 
taste.  A  disciple  of  this  school  should  not  go  to  see  Madame  P^ 
act.  He  would  like  Madame  Peiarom  better,  for  she  is  ugly,  s^ 
and  her  voice  is  masculine  and  loud.  The  other,  who  is  all  hanBoff; 
would  oppress  and  make  him  uneasy  for  want  of  some  salro  to  Is 

^  This  it  the  reason  thit  low  comediAm  genenliy  come  ont  in  tn^tif-^ 
do  oot  oerceive  the  difference  between  the  serious  and  the  bwlesqae. 
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self-loye.  Would  a  critic  of  this  order  like  to  see  a  tragic  actress 
with  a  wooden  leg?  For  this  is  Hogarth*  Mr*  Lamb  admires 
MM  Flanders ;  would  he  marry  Moll  Flanders  \  There  ought  to 
be  something  in  common  in  our  regard  for  the  original  and  the  copy. 
A  taste  for  the  odd  and  eccentric  eats  like  a  canker  into  the  mind  ; 
and  if  not  checked,  drives  out  all  relish  for  the  noble  and  consistent 
as  stiff  and  pedantic.  The  drollery  is  certainly  less  ;  and  if  there  is 
not  some  set-off  in  earnestness  and  dignity,  the  serious  must  be  at  a 
loMT  ebb  indeed,  and  Hu£hras  is  finer  than  Paradise  Lost*  It  would 
be  a  proof  of  bad  taste  to  like  to  look  at  a  mean  or  ill-formed  £ice»  for 
the  sake  of  laughing  at  it,  rather  than  at  a  fine  one.  And  so  in  art : 
the  representation  of  brutality,  coarseness,  and  want  of  capacity  and 
feeling  is  surely  less  desirable  than  the  representation  of  the  opposite 
qualities ;  or  it  is  saying  that  you  laugh  at  and  despise  a  thug  fior 
falling  short  of  a  certain  excellence  and  perfection,  and  when  it  gains 
that  excellence  and  perfection,  it  is  no  better  than  it  was  before. 

«/. — You  remember  the  drawing  I  showed  you  by  Lane,  after  the 
<  Possessed  Boy '  of  Domenichino  ?  There  was  there  infinite  sensi- 
bility, infinite  delicacy,  agony  with  sweetness,  beauty  in  the  midst  of 
distortion.  You  saw  there  that  every  fine  feeling  had  passed  through 
the  painter's  mind,  or  he  could  not  have  expressed  them ;  you  were 
made  to  sympathise  with  them,  and  to  understand  and  revere  them  as 
a  part  of  your  own  nature.  Compared  with  works  like  this,  which  are 
the  pure  mirrors  of  truth  and  beauty,  Hogarth's  subjeas  are  the  very 
<  measles '  of  art — the  scum  and  offal — ^it  is  like  going  a  voyage  in  a 
convict-ship,  with  an  alternation  of  the  same  humours  and  the  same 
horrors — ^it  is  a  bad  prospect  for  life. 

T, — ^There  is  some  limit.  The  late  Edinburgh  murders  would  not 
bear  being  transferred  to  the  canvass,  though  the  group  at  Ambrose's 
would  make  a  subject  for  a  sketch,  so  nice  are  the  distinctions  of 
taste. 

/. — ^The  comic  sets  off  the  serious  by  contrast,  and  is  a  necessary 
relief;  but  how  little  a  way  does  the  sense  of  defect  go  towards  a 
conception  of,  or  power  to  embody  the  reverse !  Look  at  Hogarth's 
attempts  at  dignified  subjects,  and  see  how  poor  and  feeble  they  are. 
His  <  Pool  of  Bethesda '  is  pitiable ;  but  in  the  burlesque  composition, 
where  he  introduces  the  devil  cutting  away  the  leg  of  the  stool  on 
which  St.  Paul  is  preaching,  he  is  himself  again,  and  worthy  of  all 
imitation.  The  critic  in  the  Atlas  asks  what  I  mean  by  originality, 
as  if  I  thought  it  independent  of  any  prototypes  in  nature  ?  No, 
origiDality  consists  in  seeing  nature  for  yourself;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  everyone  can  do  this  or  is  to  see  nature  alike,  or  there 
would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  it. 
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71 — Crabbe  if  an  original  writer ;  bat  it  i$  to  be  hoped  be  ti 
have  few  followers.  Mr.  Lamb,  by  softening  the  dingreeablaieic 
one  of  his  ules,  has  taken  out  the  sting. 

J. — Hogarth  is  an  exception  to  general  rules ;  I  aid  so  bar. 
He  is  the  only  great  comic  painter ;  and  he  is  so  for  tbis  reaaoD- 
that  painting  is  not  the  mother-tongue  of  comedy.  Woold  not  zi 
be  allowed  of  sculpture  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  *  Tam  O'Shantcr ';  r 
some  Scotch  critics  are  already,  I  hear,  for  exploding  die  a^s^ 
Painting  is  a  dry,  plodding  art ;  a  bottle-nose,  if  you  come  to  esass 
it  closely^  becomes  a  very  dull  affair.  We  tdk  of  a  hnmp-faack  a: . 
sore  leg,  which  is  enough  of  a  good  thine ;  the  painter  ts  obl^ : 
giTe  them  entire,  which  is  too  much.  Neither  can  he  carry  of  ± 
grossness  by  brilliancy  of  illustration,  or  rapidity  of  nammre.  Tf 
eye  and  the  mind  take  in  a  group  or  a  succession  of  incideBts  b  ^ 
instant ;  the  hand  follows  lamely  and  slowly  after,  and  nataially  lor^ 
in  the  mechanical  details  of  each  object,  the  surprise,  odd  stam,  e: 
contrasts,  which  are  the  life  of  comedy.  Hogarth  alone,  br  : 
double  allusions,  and  by  his  giving  motion  (which  is  time)  o^focixr 
this  difficulty,  or  painted  as  if  he  were  no  painter,  but  set  do«a  en 
figure  by  a  stroke  of  the  pencil,  or  in  a  kind  of  sbort-hamd  of  tbe  r. 
being  obKged  to  run  neither  into  caricature  nor  still-life.  ?£• 
extreme  facility  or  tenaciousness  (amounting  to  a  two-fold  laif^ 
was  his  peculiar  ybr/^,  and  that  in  which  he  was,  and  will  reman,  c 
rivalled.  Ducrow  acts  romances  on  horse-back ;  bat  it  is  doc  =? 
best  way  of  actmg  them ;  and  few  will  imitate  him  without  breskr:, 
their  necks. 

T. — Do  not  the  same  remarks  apply  in  some  measure  to  pakcs, 
history  ? 

J, — In  some  measure,  they  do ;  and  therefore  grand  and  di^aie. 
subjects  are  in  general  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  violeot  and  ^ 
tressing  ones.  Therefore  Titian's  portraits  are  on  a  par  with  Yessr^ 
You  who  admire  Titian,  how  you  must  look  at  Hogarth !  Yog  £ 
they  avoid  the  sight  of  blood  even  on  the  suge.  In  ahoct,  it  b  < 
question,  whether  low  and  disagreeable  subjects  are  fit  to  be  pikes: : 
and  Sir  Joshua,  among  others,  did  not  much  approve  of  them.  It  a 
not  a  question  whether  grace  and  grandeur  are  fit  subjects  for  ps^: 
— this  alone  settles  the  preference,  and  is  some  excuse  for  the  astkr 
of  the  Diiccunei  in  perhaps  making  it  a  little  too  exclusive.  If  it  vec 
true  that  Hogarth  is  universal,  or  contains  the  highest  kind  of  fi 
cellence,  no  one  would  dispute  about  him.  After  all,  a  bmrdfpri' 
is  neither  a  lute  nor  an  organ. 
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The  ^tlas.}  [November  i,  1829. 

71 — Was  I  not  right  in  stating  it  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
character  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  judged  of  from  a  single  circum- 
stance ?  The  simplicity  of  language  constantly  runs  us  into  false 
abstractions.  We  call  a  man  by  one  name,  and  forget  the  heap  of 
contradictions  of  which  he  is  composed.  An  acquaintance  was  wonder- 
ing not  long  ago,  how  a  man  of  sense  that  he  mentioned  could  be 
guilty  of  such  absurdities  in  practice.  I  answered  that  a  man's 
understanding  often  had  no  more  influence  over  his  will  than  if  they 
belonged  to  two  different  persons ;  nor  frequently  so  much,  since  we 
sometimes  consented  to  be  gorerned  by  advice,  though  we  could  sot 
controol  our  passions  if  left  to  ourselves. 

J. — ^That  is  very  true ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  express 

80  much  eagerness  about  it,  as  if  your  life  depended  on  it. 

71 — Nor  I  neither :  I  was  not  aware  that  I  did  so. 

«/. — You  lay  too  much  stress  on  these  speculative  opinions  and 

abstruse  distinctions.     You  fancy  it  is  the  love  of  truth :  it  is  quite  as 

much  the  pride  of  understanding.     Are  you  as  ready  to  be  convinced 

yourself  as  you  are  bent  on  convincing  others  ?     You  and  those  like 

you  pretend  to  benefit  mankind  by  discovering  something  new ;  but 

you  can  find  out  nothing  that  has  not  been  invented  and  forgotten  a 

hundred  times.     The  world  turns  round  just  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 

chirping  of  all  the  grasshoppers  or  squabbles  of  all  the  philosophers 

upon  it.     I  told  G.  so  the  other  day,  who  did  not  much  like  it — 

I  said  he  gave  a  power  of  creation  to  the  human  mind,  which  did 

not  belong  to  it.     Even  Shakspeare,  who  was  so  original  and  saw 

so  deeply  into  the  springs   of^  nature,   created  nothing :    he  only 

brought  forward  what  existed  before.     I  said,  *  You  may  observe  and 

combine,  but  you  can  add  nothing — neither  a  colour  to  the  rainbow, 

nor  a  note  to  music,  nor  a  faculty  to  the  mind.     And  it 's  well  that 

you  cannot ;  for  my  belief  is,  that  if  you  could  create  the  smallest 

thing,  the  world  would  not  last  three  months,  so  little  are  you  to 

be  trusted  with  power.'     G.  retorted  by  a  charge  of  misanthropy; 

and  I  asked  him  who  were  those  dignifiers  of  the  species  to  whom 

he  wished  me  to  look  up  with  so  much  awe  and  reverence.     He 

answered,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.     I 

expected  he  would  have  named  Lord  Bacon,  or  some  of  those.     I 

was  not  much  staggered  by  his  authorities. 

T. — I  did  not  know  6.  was  so  parliamentary:  he  might,  while 
he  was  about  it,  have  mentioned   the  three  last  speakers  of  the 
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House  of  CommonBy  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  Sidmoath,  and  8: 
OdsIow. 

J, — He  should  have  gone  farther  off:  it  is  distance  tha:^ 
defects  and  magm6es.  So  it  is  with  that  prejtidice  of  daMical  k 
ing.  You  lock  up  names  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  they  bsz: 
sacred.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  against  a  cbssical  edootb.: 
refines  and  softens,  I  grant ;  and  I  see  the  want  of  it  in  Co^. 
and  others,  who  may  be  regarded  as  upstarts  in  letters.  Bet  c- 
it  often  gives  a  false  estimate  of  men  and  things.  Every  ooe  \/m 
up  in  colleges,  and  drugged  with  Latin  and  Greek  for  t  mai^ : 
years,  firmlv  believes  that  there  haw  been  abtnU^fi^feapUiiLihtwf^ 
mui  that  tbey  are  dead.  All  that  actually  exists,  he  holds  ts : 
nothing.  The  world  about  him  is  a  phantasmagoria:  he  caab 
it  a  personal  affront  that  any  one  should  have  common  seme,  or  beat 
to  find  his  way  along  the  street,  without  looking  for  it  in  Pb  t 
Aristotle*  The  classical  standard  turns  shadows  into  Kaiioaz: 
realities  into  shadows.  A  man  of  sense  is  trying  to  get  the  bene  ^ 
this  early  prejudice  all  his  life ;  and  hardly  sacceeds,  after  biis 
mortification,  at  last.  The  dunces  and  pedants  are  the  best  c: 
they  never  suspect  that  there  is  any  wisdom  in  the  world  but  tic : 
the  ancients,  of  which  they  are  the  depositaries. 

r. — I  do  not  thbk  G.  goes  that  length ;  but  he  only  exaa : 
his  passion  for  books  and  for  literary  fame.  You  cannot  shod  cr 
more  than  by  questioning  any  established  reputation. 

J.— Yes,  he  conceives  himself  to  be  a  fiee-thinker,  and  ye'.S' 
bigot  in  his  way. 

71 — ^Men  will  have  some  idol,  some  mythology  of  their  ovu-^ 
<£r  nujores  or  mkoree — something  that  they  think  greater  than  ^' 
selves,  or  that  they  would  wish  to  resemble ;  and  G.  wosb  ^ 
as  angry  at  a  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  Burke's  style,  as  a  Catbo: 
would  be  at  a  heretic  who  denied  the  virtues  and  mirades  at -^^ 
patron  saint. 
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TJU  AtUi]  [Stptember  27  and  Oetokr  4,  i^ 

I.  There  is  no  flattery  so  gross  or  extravagant  but  it  will  beacof 
able.  It  leaves  some  sting  of  pleasure  behind,  since  its  ?ery  es^ 
seems  to  imply  that  there  must  be  some  foundaticm  for  iL  T^^^ 
ugliest  person  in  the  world  that  he  is  the  handsomest,  the  greatest  ta> 
that  he  is  a  wit,  and  he  will  believe  and  thank  you.  There  s- 
possibility  at  least  that  you  may  be  sincere.  Even  the  sycopfi^'' 
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ironical  laugh  turns  to  a  smile  of  self-complacency  at  our  own  fancied 
perfections. 

II.  There  is  no  abuse  so  foul  or  unprovoked  but  some  part  of  it 
will  itsci.      111  words  break  the  charm  of  good  deeds.     Call  a  man 
names  all  the  year  round,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  (for  no  other 
reason)  his  best  friends  will  not  care  to  mention  his  name.     It  is  no 
pleasant  reflection  that  a  man  has  been  accused,  however  unjustly,  of 
a  folly  or  a  crime.     We  involuntarily  associate  words  with  things ; 
and  the  imagination  retains  an  unfavourable  impression  long  after  the 
understanding  is  disabused.     Or  if  we  repel  the  charge  and  resent 
the  injustice,  this  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and  our  cowardice 
and  indolence   soon  take  part  with  the  malice  of  mankind.     The 
assailants  are  always  the  more  courageous  party.     It  degrades  a  man 
even  to  be  subjected  to  undeserved  reproach,  for  it  seems  as  if  with- 
out some  flaw  or  blemish  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  him ;  so  that 
the  viler  and  more  unprincipled  the  abuse,  the  lower  it  sinks,  not  him 
who  offers,  but  him  who  is  the  object  of  it,  in  general  estimation.     If 
we  see  a  man  covered  with  mud  we  avoid  him  without  expressing 
the  cause.     The  favourites  of  the  public,  like  Caesar's  wife,  must  not 
be  suspected ;  and  it  is  enough  if  we  admire  and  bear  witness  to  the 
superiority  of  another  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances — ^to 
do  this  in  spite  of  secret  calumny  and  vulgar  clamour  is  a  pitch  of 
generosity  which  the  world  has  not  arrived  at. 

III.  A  certain  manner  makes  more  conquests  than  either  wit  or 
beauty.  Suppose  a  woman  to  have  a  graceful  ease  of  deportment,  and 
a  mild  self-possession  pervading  every  look  and  tone  of  voice ;  this 
exercises  an  immediate  influence  on  a  person  of  an  opposite  and 
irritable  temperament — ^it  calms  and  enchants  him  at  once.  It  is  like 
soft  music  entering  the  room — ^from  that  time  he  can  only  breathe  in 
her  presence,  and  to  be  torn  from  her  is  to  be  torn  from  himself  for 
ever. 

IV.  Fame  and  popularity  are  Ssparate  quantities,  having  no 
common  measure.  A  poet  or  painter  now  living  may  be  as  great  as 
any  poet  or  painter  that  ever  did  live  ;  and  if  he  be  so,  he  wifi  be  so 
thought  of  by  future  ages,  but  he  cannot  by  the  present.  Persons  of 
overweening  vanity  and  shortsighted  ambition,  who  would  forestall 
the  meed  of  fame,  show  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  for  they  reduce  it 
to  a  level  with  the  repuution  they  have  already  earned.  They 
should  surely  leave  something  to  look  forward  to.  It  is  weighing 
dross  against  gold — comparing  a  meteor  with  the  polar  star.  Lord 
Byron's  narrowness  or  presumption  in  this  respect  was  remarkable. 
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What !  did  he  not  hope  to  lire  two  hundred  years  hixaicl^  tkK 
should  say  it  was  merely  a  fashion  to  admire  Milton  and  Shakips 
as  it  was  the  fashion  to  admire  him?  Those  who  cooo^i^ 
Walter  Scott  with  Shakspeare  do  not  know  what  thej  are  iasi, 
They  may  blunt  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  Shakspeare  a: 
old  and  tried  friend,  though  they  cannot  transfer  it  to  Sir  ^in 
Scott,  who  is,  after  all,  but  a  new  and  dazzling  aoauainunce.  ! 
argue  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  circumstances  u  not  to  ps^ 
author  of  ^  Wayerley '  into  actual  possession  of  the  rerersioD  of  k. 
but  to  say  that  he  shall  nerer  enjoy  it,  since  it  is  no  better  tk: 
chimera  and  an  illusion.  It  is  stnking  at  the  fbundatioDof  tivs: 
lasting  renown,  and  overturning  with  impatient  and  thooghtk»  be 
the  proud  pre-eminence,  the  golden  seats  and  blest  abodes  whida 
predestined  heirs  of  immorality  wait  for  beyond  the  tomb.  T:: 
living  are  merely  candidates  (more  or  less  succeasful)  for  pop 
applause,  the  dead  are  a  religion,  or  they  are  nothing. 

V.  Persons  who  tell  an  artist  that  he  is  eoual  to  Cbodcicr: 
writer  that  he  is  as  great  as  Bacon,  do  not  add  to  the  samfitds 
of  their  hearers,  but  nay  themselves  a  left-handed  compUflKsti  ^ 
supposing  that  their  judgment  is  equivalent  to  the  soffiage  oEfOtm 

VI.  A  French  artist  advised  young  beginners  agunst  bes^a 
fond  of  a  variety  of  colours,  which  might  do  very  well  oo  a  bbsot 
scale,  but  when  they  came  to  paint  a  large  picture  they  wooki  s: 
they  had  soon  lavished  all  their  resources.  So  sapeHicial  vris 
may  deck  out  their  barren  round  of  cmmmm-fhces  m  the  finest  pitnv 
imaginable ;  but  those  who  are  accustomed!  to  vnrk  ami  a  ssbjed^ 
dint  of  study,  must  not  use  up  their  whole  stock  of  eloquence  at  sea 
they  must  bring  forward  their  most  appropriate  expreasioos  as  or 
approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  raise  their  style  widi  their  dxs^ 
A  good  general  keeps  his  reserve,  the  Ae  of  his  troops,  to  dos;^! 
the  critical  moment. 

VII.  *  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.'  It  is  singular  th£  k 
are  so  often  loth  to  begin  what  gives  us  great  satisfactioa  is  ^ 
progress,  and  what,  after  we  have  once  begun  it,  we  are  as  ktks 
leave  off.  The  reason  is,  that  the  imagination  is  not  excited  till  tit 
first  step  is  taken  or  the  first  blow  is  struck.  Before  we  beps  ^ 
certain  task,  we  have  little  notion  how  we  shall  set  about  it,  ork« 
we  shall  proceed :  it  is  like  attempting  something  of  which  ve  Is^ 
no  knowledge,  and  which  we  feel  we  are  incapable  of  dobg.  I*' 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  strong  repugnance  aGcompames  ^ 
seeming  inaptitude :  it  is  having  to  make  hrkh  wkbomt  itrav.  Be 
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after  the  first  effort  is  oyer,  and  we  have  turned  our  minds  to  the 
subject,  one  thing  suggests  another,  our  ideas  pour  in  faster  than  we 
can  uae  them,  and  we  launch  into  the  stream  which  bears  us  on  with 
eaae  and  pleasure  to  oursdves.  The  painter  who  did  not  like  to  mix 
his  colours  or  begin  on  a  new  canvas  in  the  morning,  sees  the  light 
clcMe  in  upon  him  with  unwilling  eyes ;  and  the  essayist,  though 
grarelled  for  a  thought,  or  at  a  loss  for  words  at  the  outset  of  his 
labours,  winds  up  with  alacrity  and  spirit. 

VIII.  Conversation  is  like  a  game  at  tennis,  or  any  other  game  of 
skill.     A  person  shines  in  one  company  who  makes  no  figure  in 
another — just  as  a  tolerably  good  cricketer,  who  might  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  a  country  club,  would  hare  his  wicket  struck  down  at  the  first 
bowl  at  Lord^s-ground.     The  same  person  is  frequently  dull  at  one 
time  and  brilliant  at  another :  sometimes  those  who  are  most  silent  at 
the   beginning  of  an  entertainment  are  most  loquacious  at  the  end. 
There  is  a  run  in  tie  luck  both  in  cards  and  conversation.     Some 
people  are  good  speakers  but  bad  hearers :  these  are  put  out,  unless 
they  have  all  the  talk  to  themselves.     Some  are  best  in  a  tete-a-tete  ^ 
others  in  a  mixed  company.     Some  persons  talk  well  on  a  set  subject, 
who  can  hardly  answer  a  common  question,  still  less  pay  a  compliment 
or  make  a  repartee.     Conversation  may  be  divided  into  the  personal 
or  the  iSdactic :  the  one  resembles  the  style  of  a  lecture,  the  other 
that  of  a  comedy.     There  are  as  many  who  fail  in  conversation  from 
aiming  at  too  high  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  wishing  only  to  utter 
oracles  or  jeuxZfetprstf  as  there  are  who  expose  themselves  from 
having  no  standard  at  all,  and  saying  whatever  comes  into  their  heads. 
Pedants  and  gossips  compose  the  largest  class.     Numbers  talk  on 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  dfect  they  produce  upon  their 
audience :  some  few  take  no  part  in  the  discourse  but  by  assenting  to 
everything  that  is  said,  and  these  are  not  the  worst  companions  in 
the  world.     An  outcry  is  sometimes  raised  against  dull  people,  as  if 
it  were  any  fault  of  theirs.     The  most  brilliant  performers  very  soon 
grow  dull,  and  we  like  people  to  begin  as  they  end.     There  is  then 
no  disappmntment  nor  false  excitement.     The  great  ingredient  in 
society  is  good-will.    He  who  is  pleased  with  what  he  himself  has  to  say, 
and  listens  in  his  turn  with  patience  and  good-humour,  is  wise  and 
witty  enough  for  us.     We  do  not  covet  those  parties  where  one  wit 
dares  not  go,  because  another  is  expected.     How  delectable  must  the 
encounter  of  such  pretenders  be  to  one  another !     How  edifying  to 
tlie  bye-standers ! 

IX.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  people  never  improve 
by  contradiction,  but  by  agreeing  to  differ.     If  you  discuss  a  question 
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amicably  you  may  gain  a  clear  insight  into  it ;  if  you  dilute  ^mr 
you  only  throw  dust  in  one  another's  eyes.  In  all  angry  or  rds. 
controTersy,  your  object  is  not  to  learn  wisdom,  but  to  profeix; 
adversary  a  fool ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  mnst  be  admittcdt  both  fL^ 
usually  succeed. 

X.  Envy  is  the  ruling  passion  of  mankind.  The  expbnstix. 
obvious.  As  we  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  oar  ovt  ;p 
than  all  the  world  beside,  the  chief  bent  and  study  of  the  mc 
directed  to  impress  others  with  this  self-evident  but  dispoted  discscsL 
and  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  exclusive  signatures  and  credcE^ : 
our  superiority,  and  to  hate  and  stifle  all  that  stands  in  the  way  ^ ' 
obscures,  our  absurd  pretensions.  Each  individual  looks  upon  kiac. 
in  the  light  of  a  dethroned  monarch,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  a  ^ 
rebellious  subjects  and  runaway  slaves,  who  withhold  the  homt^zz 
is  his  natural  due,  and  burst  the  chsant  of  opinion  he  would  kp 
upon  them :  the  madman  in  Hogarth  (sooth  to  say),  via  «. 
crown  of  straw  and  wooden  sceptre,  is  but  a  type  and  tuiwiij  ^ 
emblem  of  every-day  life. 

XI.  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  regret  that  in  forty  or  tr 
years'  time  (if  we  go  on  as  we  have  done)  no  one  will  read  Fi^ 
What  a  falling-off !  Already,  if  you  thoughtlessly  lead  Jc? 
Andrews  to  a  respectable  family,  you  find  it  returned  upon  your  hai 
as  an  improper  book.  To  be  sure,  people  read '  Don  Juan' ;  bissx 
is  in  verse.  The  worst  is,  that  this  senseless  fastidioasocss  is  an 
owing  to  an  affectation  of  gentility  than  to  a  disgust  at  vice.  In 
not  the  scenes  that  are  described  at  an  alehouse,  but  the  Mm^  i 
which  they  take  place  that  gives  the  mortal  stab  to  taste  and  rcs^ 
ment.  One  comfort  is,  that  the  manners  and  characters  wfaid  zt 
objected  to  as  low  in  Fielding  have  in  a  great  measure  diappeareii^ 
taken  another  shape ;  and  this  at  least  is  one  good  effect  of  aH  as^ 
lent  satire — that  it  destroys  <  the  very  food  whereon  it  lives.'  T- 
generality  of  readers,  who  only  seek  for  the  representation  of  csks 
models,  must  therefore,  after  a  time,  seek  in  vain  for  thn  obfis^' 
verisimilitude  in  the  most  powerful  and  popular  works  of  the  kic 
and  will  be  either  disgusted  or  at  a  loss  to  uixierstand  the  appfic£^ 
People  of  sense  and  imagination,  who  look  beyond  the  surfaa  tf  :^' 
passing  folly  of  the  day,  will  always  read  Tom  Jones* 

XII.  There  is  a  set  of  critics  and  philosophers  who  have  nertr  rsu 
anything  but  what  has  appeared  within  the  last  ten  years,  xsd  - 
whom  every  mode  of  expression  or  turn  of  thought  extending  beris^ 
that  period  has  a  very  odd  effect.     They  cannot  compcefacod  b? 
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people  used  such  out-of-the-way  phrases  in   the  time  of  Shakspeare ; 
the  style  of  Addison  would  not  do  now — even  Junius,  they  think, 
vrould    make  but  a  shabby  tbreadrhare   figure  in  the  columns  of  a 
modern  newspaper — all  the  riches  that  the  language  has  acquired  in 
the  course  of  time,  all  the  idiomatic  resources  arising  from  study  or 
accident,  are  utterly  discarded — sink  under-ground :  and  all  that  is 
admired  by  the  weak  or  sought  after  by  the  vain,  is  a  thin  surface  of 
idle  affectation  and  glossy  innovations.     Even  spelling  and  pronunci- 
ation hare  undergone  such  changes  within  a  short  time,  that  Pope  and 
Shrift  require  a  little  modcmhung  to   accommodate  them  to  'ears 
polite ; '    and  that  a  hluettochmg  belle  would  be  puzzled  in  reciting 
Dryden's  sounding  verse  with  its  occasional  barbarous,  oldfashioned 
accenting,  if  it  were  the  custom  to  read  Dryden  aloud  in  those  serene, 
morning  circles.     There  is  no  class  more  liable  to  set  up  this  narrow 
superficial  standard,  than  people  of  fashion,  in  their  horror  of  what  is 
vulgar  and  ignorance  of  what  really  is  so ;  they  have  a  jargon  of  their 
own,  but  scout  whatever  does  not  fall  in  with  it  as  Gothic  and  outre  ; 
the  English  phrases  handed  down  from  the  last  age  they  think  come 
east  of  Temple-bar,  and  they  perform  a  sedulous  quarantine  against 
them.     The  Timesy  having  found  it  so  written  in  some  outlandish 
depeche  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's,  chose  as  a  mark  of  the  haute 
Rterature^  to  spell  Sspatch  with  an  f,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  held 
for  a  novice  or  an  affected  and  absolute  writer  who  spelt  it  otherwise. 
The  Globe^  with  its  characteristic  good  sense  and  sturdmess  of  spirit 
has  restored  the  old  English  spelling  in  defiance  of  scandal.     Some 
persons  who  were  growing  jealous  that  the  author  of  Waverhy  had 
eclipsed  their  favourite  luminaries  may  make  themselves  easy;  he 
himself  is  on  the  wane  with  those  whose  opinions  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  '  inconstant  moon '  of  fashion,  and  has  given  way  (if  Mr.  Colbum's 
advertisements  speak  true, '  than  which  what 's  truer  ? ' )  to  a  set  of  titled 
nonentities.     Nothing  solid  is  to  go  down,  or  that  is  likely  to  last 
three  months ;  instead  of  the  standing  dishes  of  old  English  literature 
we  are  to  take  up  with  the  ntchnachs  and  whipt  syllabubs  of  modem 
taste ;  are  to  be  occupied  with  a  stream  of  titlepages,  extracts,  and 
specimens,  like  passing  figures   in  a  camera  obscura^  and  are  to  be 
puzzled  in  a  mob  of  new  books  as  in  the  mob  of  new  faces  in  what 
was  formerly  the  narrow  part  of  the  Strand. 

XIII.  Never  pity  people  because  they  are  ill-used.  They  only  wait 
the  opportunity  to  use  others  just  as  ill.  Hate  the  oppression  and 
prevent  the  e^  if  you  can ;  but  do  not  fancy  there  is  any  virtue  in 
being  oppressed,  or  any  love  lost  between  the  parties.  The  unfor- 
tunate are  not  a  jot  more  amiable  than  their  neighbours,  though  they 
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give  theroaelTes  out  so,  and  our  pity  taken  part  with  tbote  vko  kr 
diiarmed  our  eoTy. 

XIV.  The  human  miod  teems  to  improve,  because  it  iscootisL- 
b  progress.  But  as  it  moves  forward  to  new  acquisitions  and  xn^ 
it  loses  its  hold  on  those  which  formerly  were  its  chief  boas  si 
employment.  Men  are  better  chemists  than  they  were,  bm  «n 
divines  $  they  read  the  newn>apersy  it  is  true,  but  neglect  die  dsaL 
Everything  has  its  turn.  Neither  is  error  extirpated  so  mack2» 
takes  a  new  form  and  puts  on  a  more  artfid  disguise.  Folly  shnii 
ground,  but  finds  its  level :  absurdity  is  never  1^  without  a  ssbtedsf. 
The  dupes  of  dreams  and  omens  in  former  times,  are  now  the  cocm 
to  graver  and  more  solemn  pieces  of  quackery.  The  race  of  tbe  a:  I 
guine,  the  visionary,  and  the  credulous,  of  those  who  believe  what  ^ 
wish,  or  what  excites  their  wonder,  in  preference  to  what  they  i^ 
or  can  have  rationally  explained,  will  never  wear  out ;  and  tbej  cir 
transfer  their  innate  love  of  the  marvellous  from  old  and  explode 
chimeras  to  fashionable  theories,  and  the  terra  mc^gmta  of  modsn 
science. 

XV.  It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  take  a  modem  Mir,  or  ns 
accomplished  female  acquaintance,  and  conceive  what  her  greit^ 
grandmother  was  like,  some  centuries  ago.  Who  was  the  Mn. — 
of  the  year  aoo  ?  We  have  some  standard  of  grace  and  elegcs 
among  eastern  nations  3000  years  ago,  because  we  read  accoo^  ^ 
them  in  history  ;  but  we  have  no  more  notion  of,  or  fiuth  10, 00  oit 
ancestors  than  if  we  had  never  had  any.  We  cut  ibe  cmmamrz 
the  Druids  and  the  Heptarchy ;  and  cannot  fancy  oorsdves  (by  m 
transformation)  inmates  of  caves  and  woods,  or  feeders  on  aconic: 
sloes.  We  seem  engrafted  on  that  low  stem — a  bright,  airy,  »^ 
insolent  excrescence. 

XVI.  There  is  this  advantage  in  painting,  if  there  vms 
other,  that  it  is  the  truest  and  most  self-evident  kind  of  h^- 
It  shows  that  there  were  people  long  ago,  and  also  tn^  tir[ 
were^  not  in  a  book  darkly,  but  face  to  £ice«  It  is  not  tbe  bk 
formed  clay,  the  oldfashioned  dress,  as  we  might  conceife;  ^ 
the  living  lineaments,  the  breathing  expression.  You  look  si  i 
picture  hj  Vandyke,  and  there  see  as  in  an  enchanted  mir^- 
an  English  woman  of  quality  two  hundred  years  ago,  attfngc 
unconscious  state  with  her  child  playing  at  her  feet,  and  witH  ^ 
the  dove-like  innocence  of  look,  the  grace  and  refinement  dist  k  s 
possible  for  virtue  and  breeding  to  bestow.  It  is  enough  to  nukf  ^ 
proud  of  our  nature  and  our  countiy  women ;  and  dissipates  at  oficr 
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the  idle,  up^Utri  prejudice  that  all  before  our  time  was  sordid  and 
scarce  ciTiiised.  If  our  progress  does  not  appear  so  great  as  our  pre* 
sumption  haa  suggested,  what  does  it  signify?  With  such  models 
kept  in  view,  our  chief  object  ought  to  be  not  to  degenerate ;  and 
though  the  future  prospect  is  less  gaudy  and  imposing,  the  retro^ct 
opens  a  larger  and  brighter  vUta  of  excellence* 

XVII.  I  am  by  education  and  conriction  inclined  to  republicanism 
and  puritaniam.  In  America  they  hare  both ;  but  I  confess  I  feel  a 
little  staggered  in  the  practical  efficacy  and  saying  grace  of  first  prin- 
ciples^ when  I  ask  myself,  *  Can  they  throughout  the  United  States, 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  produce  a  single  head  like  one  of  Titian's 
Venetian  nobles,  nurtured  in  all  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  all  the 
blindness  of  popery  V  Of  all  the  branches  of  political  economy,  the 
human  face  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  value. 
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The  Athu.l  [OctoUr  ii,  1S29. 

Common  sense  is  a  rare  and  enviable  quality.     It  may  be  truly  said 
that  *  its  price  is  above  ruHes.'     How  many  learned  men,  how  many 
wits,  how  many  geniuses,  how  many  dull  and  ignorant  people,  how 
many  cunning  knaves,  how  many  well-meaning  fools  are  without  it ! 
How  few  have  it,  and  how  little  do  they  or  others  know  of  it,  except 
from  the  infallible  results — ^for  one  of  ito  first  requisites  is  the  utter 
absence  of  all  pretension!     The  vulgar  laugh  at  the  pedant  and 
enthusiast  for  the  want  of  it,  while  they  themselves  mistake  bigotry 
and  narrow-minded  notions  for  it.     It  is  not  one  of  the  sciences,  but 
has  been  well  pronounced  to  be  ^  fairly  worth  the  seven.'     It  is  a 
kind  of  mental  instinct,  that  feels  the  air  of  truth  and  propriety  as  the 
fingers  feel  objects  of  touch.      It  does  not  consist  with  ignorance, 
for  we  cannot  pronounce  on  what  we  do  not  know  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laying  in  a  stock  of  knowledge,  or  mastering  any  art  or 
science,  seems  to  destroy  that  native  simplicity,  and  to  warp  and 
trammel  the  unbiassed  n-eedom  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  its 
receiving  and  giving  their  due  weight  to  ordinary  and  casual  im- 
pressions.    Common  sense  is  neither  a  peculiar  talent  nor  a  laborious 
acquirement,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment 
operating  on  the  daily  practice  of  life,  or  on  what  *  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  ' ;  combined  with  great  attainments 
and  speculative  inquiries,  it  would  justly  earn  the  title  of  wisdom ;  but 
of  the  latter  we  have  never  known  a  single  instance,  though  we  have 
met  with  a  fiew  of  the  former ;  that  is,  we  have  known  a  number  of 
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persons  who  were  wise  in  the  affairt  of  the  world  and  in  «: 
concerned  their  own  interest,  but  none  who,  beyond  this,  aid:: 
judging  of  general  questions,  were  not  the  dupes  of  some  in  r 
temper,  of  some  weakness  or  vanity,  or  even  striking  ad^nnaf  r 
their  own.  To  give  an  example  of  two  in  illustration.  A  pec 
may  be  an  excellent  scholar,  a  good  mathematician,  wdl  rcned : 
law  and  history,  a  first-rate  chess-player,  a  dazzling  fencer,  io  i  vr« 
a  sort  of  admirable  Crichum — you  are  disposed  to  admire  or  esryi 
many  talents  united — you  smile  to  see  him  wanting  in  commoD  nt 
and  getting  into  a  dispute  about  a  douceur  to  a  paltry  poIice^iEz. 
and  linking  to  interest  all  Europe  and  both  Houses  of  Farfiaaics : 
his  success.  It  is  true,  he  has  law  and  reason  on  his  side,  has  Gna 
and  Puffendorf  and  the  statutes  at  large  doubled  down  in  dog«anr 
the  occasion,  has  a  vast  and  liveiv  apparatus  of  well-arranged  pre^ 
and  conclusions  ready  to  play  ofr  against  his  adyersaries  ;  bat  be  ^ 
not  consider  that  he  has  to  deal  with  interest  and  cnstoan,  tbe 
impalpable,  intangible  essences,  that  <  fear  no  discipline  of  faooian  f^ 
Does  he  think  to  check-mate  the  police  >  Will  he  stop  the  moe:  r 
a  hungry  tide-waiter  with  a  syllogism  ?  Or  supersede  a  perqasnt^ 
the  reMtctio  ad  absurdum  ?  It  is  a  want  of  common  seose^  or  ^ 
not  distinguishing  properly  between  the  definite  and  the  xs^skm. 
No  one  can  have  arriyed  at  years  of  discretion  without  koovo^^ 
feeling  that  he  cannot  take  a  single  step  without  some  comprce^ 
with  existing  circumstances ;  that  the  path  of  life  is  intercepted  ?^ 
innumerable  turnpike-gates,  at  which  he  must  pay  down  the  toE  ^ 
his  own  convictions  and  of  strict  justice ;  that  he  cannot  valk  ^ 
streets  but  by  ucit  allowance ;  and  that  to  disregard  all  impedisKifi 
in  the  right  line  of  reason  and  written  forms  is  to  imitate  tlK  cnd:^ 
of  Commodore  Trunnion^  who  mistook  the  land  for  the  sea,  soi  to: 
to  be  married  by  the  wind  and  compass.  The  proofs  of  tbii  occ: 
every  hour  of  the  day — they  may  not  be  registered,  they  maj  v;^^ 
remembered,  but  they  are  virtually  and  effectively  noted  downbjtss 
faculty  of  common  sense,  which  does  not  feel  its  way  the  less  ad^ 
because  it  proceeds  often  mechanically  and  blindly.  There  fl»y^ 
exceptions  indeed  to  ordinary  rules,  on  which  a  man  may  p  ^ 
martyrdom  and  a  stake  (such  as  that  of  Hampden  and  shipffiflEfT,'' 
but  these  occur  once  in  a  century,  and  are  only  met  with  at  the  asm- 
of  streets  by  those  who  have  an  excess  of  logical  discriminatioQ,  ^ 
have  to  pay  a  certain  tax  fior  being  too  clever  by  half.  It  ii  cs 
fashion  at  present  among  the  philosophical  vulgar  to  decrjfieb^M 
the  name  and  the  thing.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  do  v^^ 
out  it :  for  this  word  embraces  all  that  mass  of  knowledge  id  g 
common  sense  which  lies  between  the  extremes  of  positive  pnK^^ 
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demonstration  and  downright   ignorance;    and    those  who   would 
pragmatically  confine  their  own  convictions  or  those  of  others  to  what 
is  absolutely  known  and  understood,  would  at  best  become  scientific 
pedants  and   artificial  barbarians.     There  are  some  persons  who  are 
the  Tictims  of  argument ;  as  there  are  others  who  are  the  slaves  of 
minute  details  and  matters  of  fact.     One  class  will  have  a  reason  for 
every  things  and  will  admit  the  greatest  absurdities  that  are  formally 
proposed    to  them ;    the  other  must   have   facts   to   support  every 
conclusion,  -and  can  never  see  an  inch  beyond  their  noses.     The  last 
have  the  organ  of  ituUvidualiiy  largely  developed,  and  are  proportion- 
ably  deficient  in  common  sense.     Their  ideas  are  all  local  and  literal. 
To  borrow^  the  language  of  a  great  but  obscure  metaphysician,  their 
minds  are  epileptic ;  that  is,  are  in  perpetual  throes  and  convulsions, 
fasten  on   every  object  in  their  way  not  to  help  but  to  hinder  their 
progress,    and  have  no   voluntary  power  to  let  go  their  hold  of  a 
particular    circumstance,   to   grasp  the  whole   of  any  question,   or 
suspend  their  judgment  for  an  instant.     The  fact  that  is  before  them 
is  every  thing  ;  the  rest  goes  for  nothing.     They  are  always  at  cross- 
purposes  "with  themselves,  for  their  decisions  are  the  result  of  the  last 
evidence,  n^thout  any  corrective  or  qualifier  in  common  sense ;  in  the 
hunt  after  proofs,  they  forget  their  principles,  and  gain,  their  point, 
though  the^r  lose  their  cause. 

The   Scotch  have  much  of  this  matter-of-fact  understanding,  and 

bigotry  to  personal  and  actual  statistics.     They  would  persuade  you 

that  there  is  no  country  but  Scotland,  nothing  but  what  is  Scotch. 

Mr.   Mac  Alpine  shifts  the  discourse  from  ^e  metropolis,  hurries 

rapidly  over  the  midland  counties,  crosses  the  border,  and  sits  down 

to  an  exordium  in  praise  of  the  *  kindly  Scot.'     Charity  has  its  home 

and  hearth   by  Tweed-side,  where  he  was  bom  and  bred,   Scotch 

beggars  were  quite  different  from  English  beggars :  there  was  none 

of  the    hard-heartedness  towards  them  that  was  always  shown  in 

England.      His  mother,  though  not  a  rich  woman,  always  received 

them  kindly,  and  had  a  bag  of  meal  out  of  which  she  always  gave 

them  8om.ething,  as  they  went  their  rounds.     ^Lord!    Mr.   Mac 

Alpine ! '    says  Mrs.  Mac  Alpine,  <  other  people  have  mothers  as 

well  as  you,  and  there  are  beggars  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland. 

Why,  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  was  brought  up,  common  beggars  used 

to  come  round  just  as  you  describe,  and  my  mother,  who  was  no 

richer  than  yours,  used  to  give  them  a  crust  of  bread  or  broken 

victuals  just  in  the  same  way ;  you  make  such  zfwi  about  nothing.' 

Women  are  best  to  set  these  follies  to  rights : — 

^  They  have  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  thought  draws  in  the  brains  of  men.^ 
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If  DO  great  philosophers,  they  do  not  want  common  sense;  asda 
only  misled  in  what  lies  beyond  their  sphere  of  fecJing  and  <im^ 
tion,  by  taking  up  the  opinions  of  their  better  hahtei^  The  cxasa 
people  in  like  manner  do  not  want  common  sense  in  what  faHi  aic 
their  especial  cognizance  and  daily  practice.  A  conntry-shoco&k 
or  plough-man  understands  shoemaking,  and  can  <  crack  of  pbngbi  a. 
kine,'  though  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Catholic  question.  If  asai 
woman  in  a  country-town  believes  she  shall  be  burnt  at  a  stake,  w 
that  this  question  is  settled,  it  is  because  she  is  told  so  by  thoRib 
ought  to  know  better,  and  who  impose  their  prejudices  i^m 
ignorance.  Vulgar  errors  which  are  taken  on  trust,  or  are  trsditkci 
or  are  the  blunders  of  ignorance  on  points  of  learning,  have  oothsg:: 
do  with  common  sense,  which  decides  only  on  ^cts  and  fe^ 
which  have  come  under  its  own  notice.  Commco  sense  and  ob* 
place  are  also  the  antipodes  of  each  other :  the  one  is  a  colkcdgfia 
true  experiences,  the  other  a  routine  of  cant  phrases.  All  affectatis 
is  the  death  of  common  sense,  which  requires  the  utmost  nmjte 
and  sincerity.  Liars  must  be  without  common  sense,  fer  iiutead  a 
considering  what  things  really  are,  their  whole  time  and  attefitioo£! 
taken  up  in  imposing  false  appearances  on  themselves  and  their  oeip- 
bours.  No  conceited  person  can  have  the  faculty  we  haK  bea 
speaking  of,  since  all  objects  are  tinged  and  changed  from  their  pc^ 
hue  by  the  idle  reflection  of  their  &icied  excellence  and  sopenxtr. 
Great  talkers  are  in  the  same  predicament,  for  they  sacrifice  tmfca 
a  fine  speech  or  sentiment,  and  conceal  the  real  consequences  of  thop 
from  their  view  by  a  cloud  of  words,  of  empty  breath.  They  ket 
at  nature  not  to  study  what  it  is,  but  to  discover  what  they  cao  vs 
about  it.  Passionate  people  are  generally  thought  to  be  deroid  et 
judgment.  They  may  be  so,  when  their  passions  are  touched  to  tk 
quick  ;  but  without  a  certain  degree  of  natural  irritability,  we  do  i^ 
conceive  truth  leaves  sufficient  stings  in  the  mind,  and  ve^ 
correctly  of  things  according  to  the  interest  we  take  in  dicm.  Ne 
one  can  be  a  physiognomist,  for  example,  or  have  an  iniig^  i^ 
character  and  expression,  without  the  correspondent  germs  of  theit  3 

his  own  breast.     Phlegmatic  C ,  with  all  his  hnrfwmdiy  aqsi^ 

ments,  is  but  half  a  philosopher,  half  a  clown.  Poets,  if  ^^ 
not  common  sense,  can  do  very  well  without  it.  What  need  bn 
they  to  conform  their  ideas  to  the  actual  world,  when  they  can  aes 
a  world  according  to  their  fancy  ?  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  vss 
of  tact  and  insight  into  human  affairs,  any  more  than  for  the  delect  ot 
any  other  organ.  Tom  Jones  is,  we  think,  the  best  hom-Jxwi  k 
students  in  this  way ;  and  if  the  novice  should  rise  up  no  wiser  &oo 
its  repeated  perusal,  at  least  such  an  employment  of  his  time  vill  ^ 
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better  than  playing  the  fool  or  talking  nonsense.     After  ally  the  most 

absurd  characters  are  those  who  are  so,  not  from  a  want  of  common 

sense,    bat  who  act   in  defiance  of  their  better  knowledge.     The 

capricioas  and  fickle  who  change  every  moment,  the  perrerse  who 

aim    only  at  what  is  placed  out  of  their  reach,  the  obstinate  who 

pursue  a  losing  cause,  the  idle  and  Ticions  who  ruin  themseWes  and 

every  one  connected  with  them,  do  it  as  often  with  their  eyes  open  as 

firom    blind  infatuation ;  and  it  is  the  bias  of  their  wills,  not  the 

deficiency  of  their  understandings,  that  is  in  fault.     The  greatest  fools 

in  practice  are  sometimes  the  wisest  men  in  theory,  for  they  have  all 

the  advantage  of  their  own  experience  and  self-reflection  to  prompt 

them  ;  and  they  can  give  the  best  advice  to  others,  though  diey  do 

not  conceive  themselves  bound  to  follow  it  in  their  own  instance. 

Video  meRora  proboque^  etc.     Their  judgments  may  be  clear  and  just, 

but  their  habits  and  affections  lie  all  the  wrong  way ;  and  it  is  as 

useless  as  it  would  be  cruel  to  expect  them  to  reform,  since  they  only 

delight  and  can  only  exist  in  their  darling  absurdities  and  daily  and 

hourly  escapades  from  common  sense  and  reason. 
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Tke  jitUu,"]  [January  31,  1830. 

The  Spirit  of  Controversy  has  often  been  arraigned  as  the  source  of 
much  bitterness  and  vexation,  as  productive  of  *  envy,  maBce,  and  all 
uncharitableness ' :  and  the  charge,  no  doubt,  is  too  well  founded. 
But  it  is  said  to  he  an  ill  wind  thai  blows  nobody  good;  said  there  are 
few  evils  in  life  that  have  not  some  qualifying  circumstance  attend- 
ing them.     It  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  very  spirit  of 
controversy  that  it  has  led  men  to  regard  things  too  much  in  a  single 
and  exaggerated  point  of  view.     Truth  is  not  one  thing,  but  has 
many  aspects  and  many  shades  of  difference ;  it  is  neither  all  black 
nor  all  white ;  sees  something  wrong  on  its  own  side,  something  right 
in  others ;  makes  concessions  to  an  adversary,  allowances  for  human 
frailty,  and  is  nearer  akin  to  charity  than  the  dealers  in  controversy 
or  the  declaimers  against  it  are  apt  to  imagine.     The  bigot  and 
partisan  (influenced  by  the  very  spirit  he  finds  ^ult  with)  sees  nothing 
in  the  endless  disputes  which  have  tormented  and  occujMed  men's 
thoughts  but  an  abuse  of  learning  and  a  waste  of  time :  the  philosopher 
may  still  find  an  excuse  for  so  bad  and  idle  a  practice.     One  frequent 
objection  made  to  the  incessant  wrangling  and  collision  of  sects  and 
paities  is,  H^iai  does  it  all  come  to  ?     And  the  answer  is.  What  would 
they  have  done  without  it  ?     The  pleasure  of  the  chase,  or  the  benefit 
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derived  from  it,  is  oot  to  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  gamezr 
it  is  caught,  so  much  as  by  the  difficulty  of  starting  it  aod  Uk  eiea 
afforded  to  the  body  and  the  exateroent  of  the  animal  spirbr 
hunting  it  down :  and  so  it  is  in  the  exercises  of  the  nrnxl  aod  .2 
porsoit  of  truth,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  /perhaps)  leas  for  ic 
results  when  discovered,  than  for  their  affording  contsraal  icope  c: 
employment  to  the  mind  in  its  endeavours  to  reach  the  fancied  ^ 
without  its  being  ever  (or  but  seldom)  able  to  attain  it.  Rq^:^ 
emJf  is  an  ancient  saying,  and  a  good  one,  if  it  does  not  meae  tiat  r 
are  to  forget  the  iii^immg  and  the  middle.  By  insisting  od  tbe  c 
mate  value  of  things  when  all  is  over,  we  may  acquire  the  cfaarcr 
of  grave  men,  but  not  of  wise  ones.  Paste  pour  cda.  If  ve  yxL 
set  up  such  a  sort  of  fixed  and  final  standard  of  moral  tmk  a 
worth,  we  had  better  try  to  construct  life  over  again,  so  as  to  mab' 
a  pmutum  etansy  and  not  a  thing  in  progress ;  for  as  it  ii,  enr 
end,  before  it  can  be  realised,  implies  a  previous  ima^iutkEi. : 
warm  interest  in,  and  an  active  pursuit  of,  itsdf,  all  which  ait  istep 
and  vital  parts  of  human  existence,  and  it  is  a  begging  of  the  qaesa 
to  say  that  an  end  is  only  of  value  in  itself,  and  not  as  it  dnvi  cc 
the  livine  resources,  and  satisfies  the  original  capacities  of  hssi 
nature.  When  the  play  is  over,  the  curtain  drops,  and  we  see  aods: 
but  a  green  cloth ;  but  before  this,  there  have  been  ^^t  acts  of  bnlSc 
scenery  and  high-wrought  declamation,  which,  if  we  come  to  pLr 
matter-of-fact  and  history,  are  still  something.  According  to  Q( 
contrary  theory,  nothing  is  real  but  a  blank.  This  flatters^ 
paradoxical  pride  of  man,  whose  motto  is,  all  or  none.  Look  it  tk 
pile  of  school  divinity !  Behold  where  the  demon  of  controrenT  ^ 
buried !  The  huge  tomes  are  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  i—-^  ^ 
contents  the  less  eat  into  the  brain,  or  corrode  the  heart,  or  stir  ^ 
thoughts,  or  fill  up  the  void  of  lassitude  and  ennsu  in  the  minis  ir 
those  who  wrote  them?  Though  now  laid  aside  and  forgottea,:^ 
they  had  not  once  had  a  host  of  readers,  they  would  never  havebes 
written ;  and  their  hard  and  solid  bulk  asked  the  eager  tooti  f 
curiosity  and  zeal  to  pierce  through  it.  We  laugh  to  sec  tie: 
ponderous  dulness  weighed  in  scales,  and  sold  for  waste  paper.  ^• 
should  not  laugh  too  soon.  On  the  smallest  difference  ^ixA^ 
practice  discussed  in  them,  the  fate  of  kingdoms  hung  ua^a^'^ 
and  not  merely  so  (which  was  a  trifle)  but  Heaven  and  Hell  WB&if^ 
in  the  balance,  according  to  the  full  persuasion  of  our  pious  fbrefatbo"^ 
Many  a  drop  of  blood  flowed  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  from  tber 
tangled  briars  and  thorns  of  controversy;  many  a  man  marched ui 
stake  to  bear  testimony  to  the  most  frivolous  and  incomprefaeosibic^ 
their  dogmas.     This  was  an  untoward  consequence  ;  bat  if  it  vat  ^ 
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eTil  to  be  burnt  at  a  stake,  it  was  well  and  becoming  to  have  an 
opinion  (^whether  right  or  wrong)  for  which  a  man  was  willing  to  be 
burnt  at  a  stake.     Read  Baxter's  Controversial  Works :  consider  the 
flames  of  zeal,  the  tongues  of  fire,  the  heights  of  faith,  the  depths  of 
subtlety,  \irhich  they  unfold,  as  in  a  darldy  illuminated  scroll ;  and 
then  ask  how  much  we  are  gainers  by  an  utter  contempt  and  indiffer- 
ence to  all  this  ?     We  wonder  at  the  numberless  volumes  of  sermons 
that    have  been  written,  preached,  and  printed  on  the  Arian  and 
Socinian   controversies,  on  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  on  surplices 
and    stoles,  on  infant  or  adult  baptism,  on  image-worship  and  the 
defacing  of  images ;  and  we  forget  that  it  employed  the  preacher  all 
the  iveek  to  prepare  his  sermon  (be  the  subject  what  it  would)  for 
the   next  Lord's-day,  with  infinite  collating  of  texts,  authorities,  and 
arguments ;  that  his  flock  were  no  less  edified  by  listening  to  it  on 
the   following  Sunday;  and  how  many  David  Deans* s  came  away 
convinced  that  they  had  been  listening  to  the  *  root  of  the  matter ' ! 
See  that  group  collected  after  service-time  and  pouring  over  the  grave- 
stones in  the  churchyard,  from  whence,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  a  light 
issues  that  points  to  the  skies !     See  them  disperse ;  and  as  they  take 
different  paths  homeward  while  the  evening  closes  in,  still  discoursing 
of  the  true  doctrine  and  the  glad  tidings  they  have  heard,  how  '  their 
hearts  bum  within  them  by  the  way '  1     Then  again,  we  should  set 
down,  among  other  items  in  the  account,  how  the  school-boy  is  put 
to  it  to  remember  the  text,  and  how  the  lazy  servant^wench  starts  up 
to  find  herself  asleep  in  church*time !     Such  is  the  business  of  human 
life ;  and  we,  who  fancy  ourselves  above  it,  are  only  so  much  the 
more  taken  up  with  follies  of  our  own.     We  look  down  in  this  age 
of  reason  on  those  controverted  points  and  nominal  distinctions  which 
formerly  kept  up  such  *  a  coil  and  pudder '  in  the  world,  as  idle  and 
ridiculous,   because  we  are  not  parties  to  them ;  but  if  it  was  the 
egotism  of  our  predecessors  that  magnified  them  beyond  all  rational 
bounds,  it  is  no  less  egotism  in  us  who  undervalue  their  opinions  and 
pursuits  because  they  are  not  ours ;  and,  indeed,  to  leave  egotism  out 
of  human  nature,  is  <  to  leave  the  part  of  Hamlet  out  of  the  play  of 
Hamlet.*     Or  what  are  we  the  better  with  our  Uttitarian  Controver- 
siesf  Mr.  Taylor's  discourses  (delivered  in  canonicals)  against  the 
evidence  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  changes  of  ministry  and 
disagreements  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  ? 

'  Strange  !  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Twecdledee  1  * 

But   the  prevalence  of  religious   controversy  is  reproached   with 
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fomcBtJng  iptritud  pride  and  intoierancey  and  sowing  lieaxt-bDrs!f> 
iedoiuiet,  aiid  fean»  '  like  a  thkk  scurf  o'er  Mt ; '  yet,  had  k  r? 
been  for  ikhj  we  tkoiild  hate  been  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  h 
savmget  for  fragments  of  raw  flesh,  or  quarrelfiog  with  a  herd  of  m 
for  a  wind&ll  of  acorns  under  an  oak-tree.  The  world  has  Qeter  ^ 
done,  and  will  never  be  aUe  to  do,  without  sonie  apple  of  disoord- 
some  bone  of  contention — any  more  than  courts  of  law  can  do  vidn 
pleadings,  or  hospitals  without  the  sick.  When  a  thing  ceases  to  i 
a  subject  of  controversy,  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  interest.  ^ 
need  we  regret  the  rarious  hardships  and  persecntioos  for  copKicBg 
sake,  when  men  only  clung  closer  to  their  opinions  in  coasciftgua 
They  loved  their  religion  in  proportion  as  they  paid  dear  §«  t. 
Nothing  could  keep  the  Dissenters  from  going  to  a  convendde  v^ 
it  was  declared  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  was  the  highroad  is 
prison  or  the  plantatioos— take  away  tests  and  fines,  and  make  t; 
road  open  and  easy,  and  the  sect  dwindles  gradually  into  bmgm&ass. 
A  thing  is  supposed  to  be  worth  nothing  that  costs  nothing,  fiesk 
there  is  always  pretty  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  malice  afloat  is  tb 
world ;  though  with  the  change  of  time  and  manners  it  may  becsc 
a  finer  poison,  and  kill  by  more  unseen  ways.  When  the  sword  & 
done  its  worst,  slander,  'whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,'  ^ 
in  to  keep  the  blood  from  stagnatbg.  Instead  of  slow  fires  and  p^ 
caps  fastened  round  the  heads  of  the  victims,  we  arrive  at  the  s» 
end  by  a  politer  way  of  nicknames  and  anonymous  criticism.  Bki 
wooiFi  Magasune  is  the  modem  version  of  Fox's  Book  of  Manr-^ 
Discard  religion  and  politics  (the  two  grand  topics  o€  coatrofcrifu 
and  people  would  hale  each  other  as  cordially,  and  torment  each  ocf 
as  effectually  about  the  jmference  to  be  given  to  Mozart  or  Ronis. 
to  Malibran  or  Pasta.  We  indeed  fix  upon  the  most  excellent  tSgip. 
as  God,  our  country,  and  our  King,  to  account  for  the  excess  of  ^ 
zeal ;  but  this  depends  much  less  upon  the  goodness  of  our  ess 
than  on  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  our  overflowing  giD  z: 
rooted  antipathy  to  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  our  conceh  si 
obstinacy.  We  set  up  an  idol  (as  we  set  up  a  mark  to  shoot  at)  ir 
others  to  bow  down  to,  on  peril  of  our  utmost  displeasure,  kt  ti 
value  of  it  be  what  it  may 

'  Of  whatsoe'er  descent  his  Godhead  be. 
Stocky  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold/ 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  in  extenuation  of  the  evils  of  cxxes^ 
versy,  that  if  the  points  at   issue   had   been  quite   clear,  or  tbf 
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advantage  all  on  one  ade,  they  would  not  have  been  so  liable  to  be 
contested  about.     We  condemn  controversy,  because  we  would  have 
matters  all  our  own  way,  and  think  that  ours  is  the  only  side  that  has 
a  title  to  be  heard.     We  imagine  that  there  is  but  one  view  of  a 
subject  that  is  right ;  and  that  all  the  rest  being  plainly  and  wilfully 
wrong,  it  is  a  shocking  waste  of  speech,  and  a  dreadful  proof  of  pre- 
jodice  and  party  spirit,  to  hare  a  word  to  say  in  their  defence.     Bat 
this  18  a  want  of  liberality  and  comprehension  of  mind.     For   in 
general  we  dispute  either  about  things  respecting  which  we  are  a  good 
deal  in  the  dark,  and  where  both  parties  are  very  possiUy  in  the 
wrong,  and  may  be  left  to  find  out  their  mutual  error  ;  or  about  those 
points,  where  there  is  an  opposition  of  interests  and  passions,  and 
where  it  would  be  by  no  means  safe  to  cut  short  the  debate  by 
making  one  party  judges  for  the  other.     They  must,  therefore,  be 
left  to  fight  it  out  as  well  as  they  can ;  and,  between  the  extremes 
of  folly  and  yioleoce,  to  strike  a  balance  of  conunon  sense  and 
tYta-handcd  justice.     Eyery  sect  or  party  will,  of  course,  run  into 
extravagance  and  partiality ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  there  is  some 
ground  of  argument,  some  appearance  of  right,  to  justify  the  grossest 
bigotry   and  intolerance.     The  fury  of  the  combatants  is  excited 
because   there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.     If  men  were  as  infallible  as  they  suppose  themselves,  they 
would  not  dispute.     If  every  novelty  were  well-founded,  truth  might 
be  discovered  by  a  receipt ;  but  as  antiquity  does  not  always  turn  out 
an  old  woman,  this  accounts  for  the  vii  inertU  of  the  mind  in  so  often 
pausing  and  setting  its  face  against  innovation.     Authority  has  some 
advantages  to  recommend  it  as  well  as  reason,  or  it  would  long  ago 
have   been    scouted.     Aristocracy   and   democracy,  monarchy  and 
republicanism,  are  not  all  pure  good  or  pure  evil,  though  the  abettors 
or  antagonists  of  each  think  so,  and  that  all  the  mischief  arises  from 
others  entertaining  any  doubt  about  the  question,  and  insisting  on 
carrying  their  absurd  theories  into  practice.     The  French  aod  Eng- 
lish are  grossly  prejudiced  against  each  other ;  but  still  the  interests 
of  each  are  better  taken  care  of  under  this  exaggerated  notion  than 
if  that  yast  mass  of  rights  and  pretensions,  which  each  is  struggling 
for,  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  and  ruthless  candour  of  the  other 
side.     <  E^ery  man  for  himself  and  God  for  us  all*  is  a  rule  that  will 
apply  here.     Controversy,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  evil  or  good  (call 
it  which  you  will)  till  all  differences  of  opinion  or  interest  are  recon- 
ciled, and  absolute  certainty  or  perfect  indifference  alike  takes  away 
the  possibility  or  the  temptadon  to  litigation  and  quarrels.     We  need 
be  under  do  immediate  alarm  of  coming  to  such  a  conclusion.    There 
is  always    room  for   doubt,  food  for  contention.     While   we  are 
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engroMcd  with  one  controfeny,  indeed,  we  think  every  tbiog  ek  i 
clear ;  but  as  toon  at  one  point  it  tettled,  we  begin  to  cavil  and  c 
objections  to  that  which  hat  before  been  taken  Ibr  goapcL  T2 
Refbrmert  thought  only  of  oppodng  the  Church  of  Romct  and  r 
once  anticipated  the  schisms  and  animositiet  which  arote  sbb^ 
Protettantt :  the  Dittentert,  in  carrying  their  point  agaiott  tfaeCkz 
of  England,  did  not  dream  of  that  crop  of  infidelity  and  soe|cs 
which,  to  their  great  horror  and  tcandal,  tpning  up  in  the  fblfon; 
age,  from  their  claim  of  free  inquiry  and  private  judgmcoL  T. 
non^tsattiali  of  religion  first  came  into  dispute ;  then  the  tatss- 
Our  own  opinion,  we  fiincy,  it  founded  on  a  rock ;  the  rest  we  ic^ 
at  stubble.  But  no  sooner  is  one  out-work  of  establiifaed  ist : 
practice  demolished,  than  another  is  left  a  defenceless  mark  for :; 
enemy,  and  the  engines  of  wit  and  sophistry  immediately  begs: 
batter  it.  Thus  we  proceed  step  by  step,  till,  passing  throogp  ^ 
'  several  gradations  of  vanity  and  paradox,  we  came  to  doubt  ^^ 
we  stand  on  our  head  or  our  heels,  alternately  deny  the  exiseese  - 
spirit  and  matter,  maintain  that  black  is  white,  call  evil  good  and  ^ 
evil,  and  defy  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary.  As  Butb  is  the  p 
and  cement  that  upholds  society  by  opposing  fixed  principles  u ; 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  passion,  so  reason  is  the  maame 
which  dissolves  it  by  leaving  nothing  suiSciently  firm  or  unqaeskae. 
in  our  opinions  to  withstand  the  current  and  bias  of  iodiB^ 
Hence  the  decay  and  ruin  of  states — then  barbarism,  ibth^s: 
ignorance — and  so  we  commence  the  circle  again  of  boaldiBg  f  l 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  out  of  a  rude  chaos,  and  the  obor 
shadowings  of  things,  and  then  pulling  down  all  that  we  have  hS^ 
till  not  a  trace  of  it  is  left.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  ebb  sad  h 
and  restless  agitation  of  the  human  mind. 
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TMe  jitUs,]  [Fe^rmmj  14,  iSr- 

Envy  is  the  grudging  or  receiving  pain  from  any  accomplishoee  ^ 
advantage  possessed  by  another.  It  is  one  of  the  most  torraestii^i:^ 
odious  of  the  passions,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  consist  in  the  eojow 
or  pursuit  of  any  good  to  ourselves,  but  in  the  hatred  and  jeaJosiT  ^ 
the  good  fortune  of  others  and  the  debarring  and  defrauding  tbes  t 
their  due  and  what  is  of  no  use  to  us,  on  the  dog  in  the  mat^tr  priscbic^ 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  mean  as  it  is  revolting,  as  being  accc& 
panted  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  a  desire  to  conceal  and  txs^' 
with  the  truth  and  its  own  convictions,  out  of  paltry  spite  la: 
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vanity.  It  is,  however,  but  aa  excess  or  excrescence  of  the  other 
passions  (such  as  pride  or  avarice)  or  of  a  wish  to  monopolise  all 
the  good  things  of  life  to  ourselves,  which  makes  us  impatient  and 
dissatisfied  at  seeing  any  one  else  in  possession  of  that  to  which  we 
think  we  have  the  only  fair  title.  Envy  is  the  deformed  and  distorted 
offspring  of  egotum ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  strange  and  dispro- 
portioned  character  of  the  parent,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  perversity 
and  waywardness  of  the  chUd.  Such  is  the  absorbing  and  exorbitant 
quality  of  our  self-love,  that  it  represents  us  as  of  infinitely  more 
importance  in  our  own  eyes  than  the  whole  universe  put  together,  and 
would  sacrifice  the  claims  and  interest  of  all  the  world  beside  to  the 
least  of  its  caprices  or  extravagances :  need  we  be  surprised  then  that 
this  little,  upstart,  overweening  self,  that  would  trample  on  the  globe 
itself  and  then  weep  for  new  ones  to  conquer,  should  be  uneasy,  mad, 
mortified,  eaten  up  with  chagrin  and  melancholy,  and  hardly  able  to 
bear  its  own  existence,  at  seeing  a  single  competitor  among  the 
crowd  cross  its  path,  josde  its  pretensions,  and  stagger  its  opinion  of 
its  exclusive  right  to  admiration  and  superiority  ?  This  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  offence,  that  gives  the  shock,  that  inflicts  the  wound, 
that  some  poor  creature  (as  we  would  fain  suppose)  whom  we  had 
before  overlooked  and  entirely  disregarded  as  not  worth  our  notice, 
should  of  a  sudden  enter  the  lists  and  challenge  comparison  with  us. 
The  presumption  is  excessive;  and  so  is  our  thirst  of  revenge. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  eye  fixes  on  another  as  the 
object  of  envy,  we  cannot  take  it  off;  for  our  pride  and  self-conceit 
magnify  that  which  obstructs  our  success  and  lessens  our  self- 
importance  into  a  monster ;  we  see  nothing  else,  we  hear  of  nothing 
else,  we  dream  of  nothing  else,  it  haunts  us  and  takes  possession  of 
our  whole  souls ;  and  as  we  are  engrossed  by  it  ourselves,  so  we  fancy 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  equally  taken  up  with  our  petty 
annoyances  and  disappointed  pride.  Hence  the  ^  jealous  leer  malign  ' 
of  envy,  which,  not  daring  to  look  that  which  provokes  it  in  the  face, 
cannot  yet  keep  its  eyes  from  it,  and  gloats  over  and  becomes  as  it 
were  enamoured  of  the  very  object  of  its  loathing  and  deadly  hate. 
We  pay  off  the  score  which  our  litdeness  and  vanity  has  been  running 
up,  by  ample  and  gratuitous  concessions  to  the  first  person  that  gives 
a  check  to  our  swelling  self-complacency,  and  forces  us  to  drag  him 
into  an  unwilling  comparison  with  ourselves.  It  is  no  matter  who 
the  person  is,  what  his  pretensions — if  they  are  a  counterpoise  to 
our  own,  we  think  them  of  more  consequence  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  This  often  gives  rise  to  laughable  results.  We  see  the 
jealousies  among  servants,  hackney-coachmen,  cobblers  in  a  stall ;  we 
are  amused  with  the  rival  advertisements  of  quacks  and  stage-coach 
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proprietors,  and  tmilc  to  read  tbe  tiflpcaBt  iBtimation  on  «NDe  m 
wiodow, '  No  connection  with  the  next  door ; '  bat  the  ame  follf  ts 
through  the  whole  of  life ;  each  person  thinks  that  he  who  tarn : 
hit  way  or  ontttnps  him  in  a  particular  pnrtuity  is  tbe  most  cava*! 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hateful  character  in  the  vc: 
Nothing  can  show  the  absurdity  of  the  passion  of  envy  ia  a  k 
striking  pomt  of  view  than  the  number  of  riral  daias  vkb: 
entirely  overlooks,  while  it  would  arrogate  all  ejccellence  to  bn 
The  l(^tiness  of  our  ambition  and  the  narrowness  of  cmr  views  sr  cfi 
and  indeed  both  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  The  p%er  ss 
only  the  player,  the  poet  envies  only  the  poet,  becmnae  eadi  cosiv 
his  idea  of  excellence  to  his  own  profession  and  porsaii,  and  ckbi 
if  he  could  but  remove  some  hapless  competitor  CMit  of  hts  vif,s 
should  have  a  clear  stage  to  himself,  or  be  a  <  PhoBoax  gssi  t 
ait :'  as  if,  though  we  crushed  one  rival,  another  would  not  sari  9; 
or  as  if  there  were  not  a  thousand  other  claims,  a  thoasaDd  cat 
modes  of  excellence  and  praiseworthy  acqwrements,  to  dink  s 
palm  and  defeat  his  idle  pretension  to  the  sole  and  mcpik 
admiration  of  mankind.  Professors  of  every  class  see  merit  e^  r 
their  own  line ;  yet  they  would  blight  and  destroy  that  Bttle  k  j 
excellence  which  alone  they  acknowledge  to  exist,  except  as  itoefic 
in  themselves.  Speak  in  praise  of  an  actor  to  another  actor,  ad  ^t 
turns  away  with  impatience  and  disgust :  speak  disparagii^^y  ^^ 
first  as  an  actor  in  general,  and  the  latter  eagerly  takes  up  the  qsr^ 
u  his  own :  thus  the  eifrii  de  corps  only  comes  in  as  an  appok^ 
to  our  self-love.  It  is  perhi^M  well  that  we  are  so  blind  to  mat  ic 
of  our  immediate  sphere,  for  it  might  only  prove  an  addttioBal^^i'^ 
increase  the  obliquity  of  our  mental  vision,  multiply  our  usip^ 
or  end  in  toul  indimrence  and  despair.  There  is  nothn^  so  bocs' 
cynical  apathy  and  contempt  for  every  art  and  science  from  s  m 
ficial  imatiirit^  and  general  acquaintance  with  them  alL  The  west- 
pedantry  and  the  most  tormenung  jealousy  and  heart-bnningi  (f  c* 
are  better  than  this.  Those  who  are  masters  of  difierent  advast^ 
and  accomplishments,  are  seldom  the  more  satisfied  with  then:  ^ 
still  aim  at  something  else  (however  contemptible)  which  HbK^^ 
not  or  cannot  do.     So  Pope  says  of  Wharton — 

'  Thouffh  wonderine  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  haiT  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 
He*ll  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too.* 

The   world,  indeed,  are  pretty  even   with  these  constellanoos  a 
splendid  and  superfluous  qualities  in  their  fastidions  estimate  of  ttf: 
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own  pretensions,  for   (if  possible)  they  never  give  any  individotf) 
credit  for  more  than  one  leading  attainment.     If  a  man  is  an  artist, 
his  being  a  fine  musician  adds  nothing  to  his  fiime.      When  the 
public  strain  a  point  to  own  one  claim,  it   is  on   condition  that 
the  fortunate  candidate  waives  erery  other.     The  mind  is  prepared 
with    a   plausible    antithesis   in   such   cases   against   the   formidable 
encroachments  of  vanity :   one  qualification  is  regularly  made  a  foil 
to  mother.     We  allow  no  one  to  be  two  things  at  a  time  :  it  quite 
unsettles  our  notions   of  personal   identity.      If  we  allow  a  man 
wit,  it  is  part  of  the  bargain  that  he  wants  judgment :  if  style  he 
wants  matter.     Rich,  but  a  fool  or  miser — a  beauty,  but  vain ;  so 
runs  the  bond.     *  But  *  is  the  favourite  monosyllable  of  envy  and  self- 
love.     Raphael  could  draw  and  Titian  could  colour — we  shall  never 
get  beyond  this  point  while  the  world  stands ;   the  human  under- 
standing is  not  cast  in  a  mould  to  receive  double  proofs  of  entire  super- 
iority to  itself.     It  is  folly  to  expect  it.     If  a  farther  claim  be  set  up, 
we  call  in  question  the  solidity  of  the  first,  incline  to  retract  it,  and 
sospect  that  the  whole  is  a  juggle  and  a  piece  of  impudence,  as  we 
threaten  a  common  beggar  with  the  stocks  for  following  us  to  ask  a 
second  afans.     This  is,  in  fact,  one  source  of  the  prevalence  and  deep 
root  which  envy  has  in  the  human  mind :  we  are  incredulous  as  to 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  demands  which  are  so  often  made  upon  our 
pity  or  our  admiration ;  but  let  the  distress  or  the  merit  be  established 
beyond  all  controversy,  and  we  open  our  hearts  and  purses  on  the 
spot,  and  sometimes  run   into  the  contrary  extreme  when  charity 
or  admiration  becomes  the  fashion.     No  one  envies  the  Author  of 
Wawrief^  because  all  admire  him,  and  are   sensible  that  admire 
him  how  they  will,  they  can  never  admire  him  enough.     We  do 
not  envy  the  sun  for  shining,  when  we  feel  the  benefit  and  see 
the  light.     When  some  persons  start  an  injudicious  parallel  between 
him  and  Shakspeare,  we  then  may  grow  jealous  and  uneasy,  because 
this  interferes  with  our  older  and  more  firmly  rooted  conviction  of 
genius,  and  one  which  has  stood  a  severer  and  surer  test.     Envy  has, 
then,  some  connexion  with  a  sense  of  justice — is  a  defence  against 
imposture  and  quackery.     Though  we  do  not  willingly  give  up  the 
secret  and  silent  consciousness  of  our  own  worth  to  vapouring  and 
false  pretences,  we  do  homage  to  the  true  candidate  for  fame  when 
he  appears,  and  even  exult  and  take  a  pride  in  our  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  highest  desert.    This  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  envy  the  dead — 
less  b^use  they  are  removed  out  of  our  way,  than  because  all  doubt 
and  diversity  of  opinion  is  dismissed  from  the  question  of  their  title  to 
feneration  and  respect.     Our  tongue,  having  a  license,  grows  wanton 
in  their  praise.     We  do  not  envy  or  stint  our  admiration  of  Rubens, 
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because  the  miitt  of  uncertamty  or  prejndice  are  vididravaT 
the  hand  of  time  from  the  splendour  of  his  workt.  Fame  a  = 
geniui— 

'  Like  to  a  gate  of  steel  fronting  the  Min, 
That  renders  back  its  figure  and  its  heat.* 

We  give  full  and  unbounded  scope  to  our  imBreaaiona  when  ther  r. 
coafinned  by  succetsiTe  generations ;  as  we  tonn  our  opinkoi  cskr 
and  slowly  while  we  are  afraid  our  judgment  may  be  icrerBed  r 
posterity.     We  trust  the  testimony  of  ages,  for  it  is  true ;  we  axe  i; 
longer  in  pain  lest  we  should   be  deceired  by  Tamish  and  dat: 
and  feel  assured  that  the  praise  and  the  work  are  both  8terliB|.  ^ 
contemporary  repuution»  the  greater  and  more  transcendaat  these:: 
the  less  is  the  envy  attending  it ;  which  shows  that  this  paastoo  b  :a. 
utter  all,  a  mere  barefaced  hatred  and  detraction  from  acknowledge: 
excellence.     Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  an  object  of  eoTy  ;  her  Qsrinijfi 
powers  defied  competitors  or  gainsayers.      If   Kean    had  s  pan 
against  him,  it  wu  composed  of  those  who  could  not  or  would  kl 
see   his   menu  through   his  defects;    and   m   like    mamier,  Joe 
Kemble's  elevation  to  the  tragic  throne  was  not  carried  by  kittd  ffii 
tumultuous  acclamation,  because  the  stately  height  which  he  attsasl 
was  the  gradual  result  of  labour  and  study,  and  hia  style  of  actiag  cl 
not  flash  with  the  inspiration  of  the  God.     We  are    backward  a 
bestow  a  heaped  measure  of  praise,  whenever  there  is  any  inaptsiif 
or  incongruity  that  acts  to  dsunp  or  throw  a  8tumbling4>Iock  in  tbenr 
of  our  enthusiasm.     Hence  the  jealousy  and  dislike  shown  tovirdt 
upstart  wealth,  u  we  cannot  in  our  imaginations  reconcile  the  kas 
poverty  of  the  possessors  with  their  present  magnificence — we  den 
fortune-hunters  in  ambition  as  well  as  in  love— -and  hence,  no  doct, 
one  strong  ground  of  hereditary  right.     We  acquiesce  more  m& 
in  an  assumption  of  superiority  that  in  the  first  place  implies  no  fast 
(which  is  a  great  relief  to  the  baser  sort),  and  in  the  second,  ca 
baffles  opposition  by  seeming  a  thing  inevitable,  taken  for  gnciei 
and  transmitted  in  the   common  course   of  nature.     In   content 
elections,  where  the  precedence  is  understood  to  be  awarded  to  rank  c^ 
title,  there  is  observed  to  be  less  acrimony  and  obstinacy  than  vtet 
it  is  supposed  to  depend  on  individual  merit  and  fitness  for  the  o&e. 
no  one  willingly  allows  another  more  ability  or  honesty  than  faijoKif, 
but  he  cannot  deny  that  another  may  be  better  bom.     Learning  agio 
is  more  freely  admitted  than  genius,  because  it  is  of  a  more  poac^e 
quality,  and  is  felt  to  be  less  essentially  a  part  of  a  man'a  self;  and  wek 
regard  to  the  grosser  and  more  invidious  distinction  of  wealth,  it  aav 
be  difficult  to  substitute  any  finer  test  of  respectability  for  it,  since  t 
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I  hard  to  fathom  the  depth  of  a  man's  understanding,  bat  the  length  of 
is  purse  is  soon  known  ;  and  besides,  there  is  a  litde  collusion  in  the 
ase: — 

*  The  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

iVe  bow  to  a  patron  who  gires  us  a  good  dinner  and  his  countenance 
or  our  pains,  and  interest  bribes  and  lulls  envy  asleep.  The  most 
)ainful  kind  of  envy  is  the  envy  towards  inferiors  ;  for  we  cannot  bear 
o  think  that  a  person  (in  other  respects  utterly  insignificant)  should 
lave  or  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  any  thing  we  have  set 
>ur  hearts  upon,  and  it  strikes  at  the  rery  root  of  our  self-love  to  be 
Foiled  by  those  we  despise.  There  is  some  dignity  in  a  contest  with 
power  and  acknowledged  reputation :  but  a  triumph  over  the  sordid 
and  the  mean  is  itself  a  moitification,  while  a  defeat  is  intolerable. 
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TAd  jftloi,]  [April  ii,  1S30. 

Prejudice,  in  its  ordinary  and  literal  sense,  is  frgudging  any  question 
without  having  sufficiently  examined  it,  and  adhering  to  our  opinion 
upon  it  through  ignorance,  malice,  or  perversity,  in  spite  of  every 
evidence  to  the  contrary.    The  little  that  we  know  has  a  strong  alloy 
of  misgiving  and  uncertainty  in  it :  the  mass  of  things  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  but  of  which  we  form  a  blind  and  confi- 
dent opinion  as  if  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  is 
monstrous.     Prejudice  is  the  child  of  ignorance;  for  as  our  actual 
knowledge  falls  short  of  our  desire  to  know,  or  curiosity  and  interest 
in  the  world  about  us,  so  must  we  be  tempted  to  decide  upon  a  greater 
number  of  things  at  a  venture  ;  and  having  no  check  from  reason  or 
inquiry,  we  shall  grow  more  obstinate  and  bigoted  in  our  conclusions, 
according  as  they  have  been  rash  and  presumptuous.     The  absence 
of  proof,  instead  of  suspending  our  judgments,  only  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  things  out  according  to  our  wishes  and  fancies ;  mere 
ignorance  is  a  blank  canvas  on  which  we  lay  what  colours  we  please, 
and  paint  objects  black  or  white,  as  angels  or  devils,  magnify  or 
diminish  them  at  our  option ;  and  in  the  vacuum  either  of  facts  or 
arguments,  the  weight  of  prejudice  and  passion  falls  with  double  force, 
and  bears  down  everything  before  it.     If  we  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
previous  knowledge  ever  so  little,  we  may  meet  with  something  to 
create  doubt  and  difficulty ;  but  as  long  as  we  remain  confined  to  the 
cell  of  our  native  ignorance,  while  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
routine  of  sense  and  custom,  we  shall  refer  everything  to  that  standard, 
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or  make  it  out  at  we  would  have  it  to  be,  like  spoiled  childrcB  m 
have  nerer  been  from  home,  and  expect  to  find  nothing  in  tbe  vto: 
that  does  not  accord  with  their  wishes  and  notions.  It  is  evidc, 
that  the  fewer  things  we  know,  the  more  ready  we  shall  be  to  p 
nounce  upon  and  condemn,  what  is  new  and  strange  to  as ;  that  ii,zt 
less  capaUe  we  shall  be  of  rarying  our  conceptions,  and  the  dci 
prone  to  mistake  a  part  for  the  whole.  What  we  do  not  unden&a 
the  meaning  of  must  necessarily  appear  to  us  ridicuioos  and  cod» 
tible ;  and  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire*  till  we  have  been  tau^  ' 
repeated  experimenu  and  warnings  of  our  own  Bdlifatlity,  whether  ae 
absurdity  is  in  ourselves  or  in  the  object  of  our  dislike  and  nai 
The  most  ignorant  people  are  rude  and  insolent,  as  the  most  bsrfasica 
are  cruel  and  ferocions.  All  our  knowledge  at  first  lying  in  a  mm* 
compass  (bounded  by  local  and  physical  causes)  whatever  don  v 
conrorm  to  this  shocks  us  as  out  of  reason  and  nature.  Tbe  \m  ^ 
look  abroad,  the  more  our  ideas  are  introverted;  and  our  babitsL 
impressions,  from  being  made  up  of  a  few  particulars  always  repciafd 
grow  together  into  a  kind  of  concrete  subiftance,  which  will  not  bar 
taking  to  pieces,  and  where  the  smallest  deviation  destroys  the  vitf 
feeling.  Thus  the  difference  of  colour  in  a  black  man  was  thoogk^ 
forfeit  his  title  to  belong  to  the  species,  till  books  of  voyages  and  truck 
and  old  Fuller's  quaint  expression  of  *  God's  image  carved  in  cbost/ 
have  brought  the  two  ideas  into  a  forced  umon,  and  Mr.  Mem 
no  longer  libels  men  of  colour  with  impunity.  The  word  n^ 
has  a  harsh  and  incongruous  sound  to  ears  bred  under  a  umsiiiii'inni 
monarchy ;  and  we  strove  hard  for  many  years  to  overturn  tbe  Fre^ 
republic,  merely  because  we  could  not  reconcile  h  to  oorseltei  cf 
such  a  thing  should  exist  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  exampki  s 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  many  others.  This  term  kaa  hardly  y« 
performed  quarantine :  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  it  has  an  ugly  tsc 
ra  it,  and  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  good  oompanj.  If? 
however,  we  are  weaned  by  degrees  from  our  prejodices  sgiifls 
ceruin  words  that  shock  opinion,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all;  fv 
those  that  offend  good  manners  grow  more  offensive  with  the  pro^ 
of  refinement  and  civilization,  so  that  no  writer  now  dare  vcntarevpi 
expressions  that  unwittingly  disfigure  the  pages  of  our  eki^*  w^ice^ 
and  in  this  respect,  instead  of  becoming  callous  or  indiffereiit,  «e 
appear  to  become  more  fastidious  every  day.  There  is  then  a  ml 
grossness  which  does  not  depend  on  familiarity  or  cnstom.  Tb 
account  of  the  concrete  nature  of  prejudice,  or  of  the  manner  in  wkic 
our  ideas  by  habit  and  the  dearth  oi  general  information  coskfct 
together  into  one  indissoluble  form,  will  show  /what  otherwise  seev 
unaccountable)  how  such  violent  antipathies  ana  animoskies  have  bea 
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casioned  by  the  most  ridicolotte  of  trifling  differences  of  opinion,  or 
it^irard  sjrmbols  of  it;  for,  by  constant  custom,  and  the  want  of 
flection,  the  most  insignificant  of  these  was  as  inseparably  bound  up 
ith  the  main  principle  as  the  moot  important,  and  to  gire  up  any 
irt  was  to  give  up  the  whole  essence  and  rital  interests  of  religion, 
orals,  and  gOTemment.  Hence  we  see  all  sects  and  parties  mutually 
sist  on  their  own  technical  distinctions  as  the  essentials  and  funda- 
entals  of  religion,  and  politics,  and,  for  the  slightest  tariation  in  any 
r  these,  unceremoniottsly  attack  their  opponents  as  atheists  and 
tasphemers,  traitors  and  incendiaries.  In  fiict,  these  minor  points 
-e  laid  hold  of  in  preference,  as  being  more  obvious  and  tangible, 
id  as  leaving  more  room  for  the  exercise  of  prejudice  and  passion. 
Lnother  thing  that  makes  our  prejudices  rancorous  and  inveterate,  is, 
lat  as  they  are  taken  up  without  reason,  they  seem  to  be  self-evident ; 
ad  ive  thence  conclude,  that  they  not  only  are  so  to  ourselves,  but 
mat  be  so  to  others,  so  that  their  differing  from  us  is  wilful, 
ypocritical,  and  malicious.  The  Inquisition  never  pretended  to 
unisfa  its  victims  for  being  heretics  or  infidels,  but  for  avowing 
•pinions  which  with  their  eyes  open  they  knew  to  be  ^Ise.  That  is, 
he  whole  of  the  Catholic  faith,  *  that  one  entire  and  perfect  chry- 
olite,'  appeared  to  them  so  completely  without  flaw  and  blameless, 
hat  they  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  else  could  imagine  it  to  be 
otherwise,  except  from  stubbornness  and  contumacy,  and  would  rather 
id  in  it  (to  avoid  so  improbable  a  suggestion)  that  men  went  to  a 
take  for  an  opinion,  not  which  they  held,  but  counterfieited,  and 
vere  content  to  be  burnt  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  the  hypocrite. 
>Jor  is  it  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  much  repugnance  to  admit 
he  existence  of  a  serious  doubt  in  matters  of  such  vital  and  eternal 
nterest,  and  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church  hinged,  since 
:he  first  doubt  that  was  expressed  on  any  single  point  drew  all  the 
rest  after  it ;  and  the  first  person  who  started  a  conscientious  scruple, 
ind  claimed  the  trial  by  reason^  threw  down,  as  if  by  a  magic  spell, 
:he  strongholds  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  transferred  the  deter- 
mination of  the  issue  from  the  blind  tribunal  of  prejudice  and  implicit 
Faith  to  a  totally  different  ground,  the  fair  and  open  field  of  argument 
and  inquiry.  On  this  ground  a  single  champion  is  a  match  for 
thousands.  The  decision  of  the  majority  is  not  here  enough: 
unanimity  is  absolutely  necessary  to  infallibility ;  for  the  only  secure 
plea  on  which  such  a  preposterous  pretension  could  be  set  up  is,  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  entertained 
upon  the  subject,  and  by  diverting  men^s  minds  from  ever  asking 
themselves  the  question  of  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas  and  mysteries, 
any  more  than  whether  two  and  two  make  four.     Prejudice  in  short 
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is  egociim:  we  see  a  ptrt,  and  nibtticate  it  for  the  whok;  1 1^ 
•triket  OB  casually  ana  by  halves,  and  we  would  have  the  miia 
sund  proxy  for  our  decision,  in  order  to  rivet  it  nx»re  firmly  ii  c 
own  belief  I  however  insufficient  or  sinister  the  grooods  of  oc 
opinions,  we  would  persuade  ourselves  that  they  arise  oat  ot  at 
strongest  conviction,  and  are  entitled  to  unqoaiified  approbux 
slaves  of  our  own  prejudices,  caprice,  ignorance,  we  would  be  Ic 
of  the  understandings  and  reason  of  others ;  and  (strange  in&tmtkE 
ttking  up  an  opinion  solely  from  our  own  narrow  and  partial  poet ; 
view,  without  consulting  the  feelings  of  others,  or  the  ream: 
things,  we  are  still  uneasy  if  all  the  world  do  not  come  into  os:  n 
of  thinking. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tkt  Aiks,]  [AfrU  1%  lija 

Thb  most  dangerous  enemies  to  established  opinions  are  thoie  fbc 
by  always  defending  them,  call  attention  to  their  weak  sides.  1^ 
priests  and  politicians,  in  former  times,  were  therefore  wise  is  ^ 
venting  the  nrst  approaches  of  innovation  and  inquiry ;  in  pmn::^ 
inviolate  the  smallest  link  in  the  adamantine  chain  with  i^iich  cr. 
had  bound  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men ;  in  closing  up  erery  arei: 
or  pore  through  which  a  doubt  could  creep  in ;  for  they  koev  is 
through  the  slightest  crevice  floods  of  irreligion  and  herayvxii 
break  in  like  a  tide.  Hence  the  constant  alarai  at  free  discotaofisc 
inquiry;  hence  the  clamour  against  innovation  and  refona;  beer 
our  dread  and  detesution  of  those  who  differ  with  us  in  opimoo,  isr 
this  at  once  puts  us  on  the  necessity  of  defending  oarsdves,  o:  ^ 
owning  ourselves  weak  or  in  the  wrong,  if  we  cannot,  and  cooren 
that  which  was  before  a  bed  of  roses,  while  we  slept  undicHr- 
upon  it,  into  a  cushion  of  thorns ;  and  hence  our  natural  teoadosoft 
of  those  points  which  are  most  vulnerable,  and  of  which  we  hive  >' 
proof  to  offer  ;  for,  as  reason  fails  us,  we  are  more  annoyed  b^  ^ 
objections  and  require  to  be  soothed  and  supported  by  the  coocsne: 
of  others.  Bigotry  and  intolerance,  which  pass  as  synonyroouS)  ^ 
if  rightly  considered,  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for,  if  in  dravifig  c 
the  articles  of  our  creed,  we  are  blindly  bigoted  to  our  tmpRfla:^ 
and  views,  utterly  disregarding  all  others,  why  should  we  afreivr: 
be  so  haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  last,  as  to  wiah  to  extcrmisi:^ 
every  difference  of  sentiment  with  fire  and  sword  ?  The  dificcb) 
only  solved  by  considering  that  unequal  compound,  the  husiaD  iciB- 
alternately  swayed  by  individual  btasses  and  abstract  pretensaoos,  ^ 
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rhere  reason  so  often  panders  to,  or  is  made  the  puppet  of,  the  will* 
'*o  show  at  once  the  danger  and  extent  of  prejudice,  it  may  be 
efficient  to  observe  that  all  our  conyictions,  however  arrived  at,  and 
rhether  founded  on  strict  4emon8tration  or  the  merest  delusion,  are 
rusted  over  with  the  same  varnish  of  confidence  and  conceit,  and 
flTord  the  same  firm  footing  both  to  our  theories  and  practice ;  or  if 
lere  be  any  difference,  we  are  in  general  *  most  ignorant  of  what  we 
re  most  assured,'  the  strength  of  will  and  impatience  of  contradiction 
laking  up  for  the  want  of  evidence.    Mr.  Burke  says,  that  we  ought 
o    'cherish  our  prejudices  because  they  are  prejudices;'  but  this 
lew  of  the  case  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  neither  party,  for  preju- 
ice  is  never  easy  unless  it  can  pass  itself  off  for  reason,  or  abstract 
ndeniable  truth :  and  again,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  if  all  prejudices  are 
o  be  equally  respected  as  such,  then  the  prejudices  of  others  are  right, 
nd  ours  must  in  their  turn  be  wrong.     The  great  stumbling-block  to 
andour  and  liberality  is  the  difficulty  of  being  fully  possessed  of  the 
!xcellence  of  any  opinion  or  pursuits  of  our  own,  without  proportion- 
ibly  condemning  whatever  is  opposed  to  it ;  nor  can  we  admit  the 
K>88ibility  that  when  our  side  of  the  shield  is  black,  the  other  should 
>e  white.     The  largest  part  of  our  judgments  is  prompted  by  habit 
ind   passion;    but  because  habit  is  like  a  second  nature,  and  we 
lecessarily  approve  what  passion  suggests,  we  will  have  it  that  they 
ire  founded  entirely  on  reason  and  nature,  and  that  all  the  world  must 
3e   of  the  same  opinion,  unless  they  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
;ruth.     Animals  are  free  from  prejudice,  because  they  have  no  notion 
>r    care  about  anything  beyond  themselves,  and  have  no  wish  to 
generalise  or  talk  big  on  what  does  not  concern  them:  man  alone 
[alls  into  absurdity  and  error  by  setting  up  a  claim  to  superior  wisdom 
&nd  virtue,  and  to  be  a  dictator  and  law-giver  to  all  around  him,  and 
on  all  things  that  he  has  the  remotest  conception  of.     If  mere  preju- 
dice were  dumb,  as  well  as  deaf  and  blind,  it  would  not  so  much 
signify ;  but  as  it  is,  each  sect,  age,  country,  profession,  individual,  is 
ready  to  prove  that  they  are  exclusively  in  the  right,  and  to  go 
together  by  the  ears  for  it.     *  Rings  the  earth  with  the  vain  stir  ? ' 
It  is  the  trick  for  each  party  to  raise  an  outcry  against  prejudice ;  as 
by  this  they  flatter  themselves,  and  would  have  it  supposed  by  others, 
that  they  are  perfectly  free  firom  it,  and  have  all  the  reason  on  their 
own  side.     It  is  easy  indeed,  to  call  names,  or  to  separate  the  word 
prefuJice  from  the  word  reaion ;  but  not  so  easy  to  separate  the  two 
things.     Reason  seems  a  very  positive  and  palpable  thing  to  those 
who  have  no  notion  of  it  but  as  expressing  their  own  views  and 
feelings ;  as  prejudice  is  evidently  a  very  gross  and  shocking  absurdity 
(that  no  one  can  fall  into  who  wishes  to  avoid  it),  as  long  as  we 
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continue  to  apply  thit  term  to  the  prejodket  of  ocfacr  pcopk;  !• 
nippoM  that  we  cannot  make  a  minake  b  the  very  way  to  ran  koi- 
long  into  h ;  for,  if  the  dittiaction  were  so  broad  and  glaring  at  v 
lelf-cooceit  and  dogmatism  lead  ns  to  imagine  it  ia,  we  conkl  ana. 
bat  fay  design,  mistake  trnth  for  falsehood.  Those,  however,  vfe 
think  they  can  wuJu  a  cUar  stage  ofh^  and  frame  a  act  of  opinioBia 
all  sabjects  by  an  appeal  to  reason  alone,  and  witkoot  the  saafci 
intermixture  of  custom,  imagination,  or  passion,  know  joat  aa  lide  t 
themaelvcs  as  they  do  of  human  nature.  The  beat  way  to  pnns 
oar  rnming  into  the  wiMett  excesses  of  prejndice  anid  the  wol 
dai^erona  aberrations  iir<nn  reason,  la,  not  to  repreaest  tbe  two  tsafi 
as  having  a  great  gulph  between  them,  which  it  m  impoaaiJe  to  ]■ 
widiont  a  violent  effort,  but  to  show  that  we  are  coussjnily  (no 
when  we  think  ourselrca  most  secure)  treading  «»  the  brisk  ? 
a  precipice;  that  custom,  passion,  imagination,  inainnate  thendie 
into  aixi  influence  ahnost  every  judgment  we  poaa  or  senmKS 
we  indulge,  and  are  a  necessary  help  (as  well  na  hindrana)  a 
the  human  nndersunding ;  and  that,  to  attempt  to  refer  every  ^aem 
to  abstract  truth  and  precise  definition,  without  nilowing  ibr  :fat 
fraiky  of  prejudice,  which  is  the  unavoidable  coaaetfaence  of  ibr 
frailty  and  imperfection  of  reason,  would  be  to  unravel  the  wfaolr  «^ 
and  texture  of  human  understanding  and  society.  Sfncfa  isam. 
anatomisu  of  morals  and  philosophy  think  that  the  whole  boi^  a 
the  mind  consists  in  the  skeleton;  cut  away,  witkowt  remoTK,^ 
sentiment,  fancy,  taste,  as  superfluous  excrescences ;  and,  in  thdr  o« 
eager,  unfeeling  pursuit  of  sdentiiic  truth  and  elementary  priadpa. 
they  '  murder  to  dissect.*  But  of  this  I  may  say  sometkiog  ■ 
another  paper* 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  prejudicea  are  ^ 
though  it  18  not  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  true  and  ^ 
prejudice*  Prejudice  is  properly  an  opinion  or  feeling,  not  for  vftc 
there  is  no  reason,  but  of  which  we  cannot  render  a  aatisiaa3n 
account  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  assign  a  *  met 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,'  not  even  if  we  take  time  and  snmwm  i: 
all  our  strength ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  foUow  that  ov  fakfa  i 
hollow  and  unfounded.  A  ^Ise  impression  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
eflect  without  a  cause,  or  without  any  adequate  one  ;  but  the  cmc 
may  remain  and  be  true,  though  the  cause  is  concealed  or  fergocsL 
The  grounds  of  our  opinions  and  tastes  may  be  deep^  and  be  scstten^ 
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ver  a  large  mrhce ;  they  may  be  yarkMU,  remote  and  complicated, 
•ut  the  result  will  be  sound  and  troe,  if  they  hare  existed  at  ail, 
bough  we  may  not  be  able  to  analyse  them  into  classes,  or  to  recall 
he  particular  time,  pkce,  and  circumstances  of  each  indindnal  case 
»r  branch  of  the  evidence.  The  materials  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
)ody  of  facts  and  experience,  are  infinite,  are  constantly  going  on 
iround  us,  and  acting  to  produce  an  impression  of  good  or  eril,  of 
issent  or  dissent  to  certain  inferences ;  but  to  reqinre  that  we  should 
ye  prepared  to  retam  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  experience  in  our 
nemory,  to  resolve  it  into  its  component  parts,  and  be  able  to  quote 
chapter  and  ferse  for  every  conclusion  we  unavoidably  draw  from  k, 
or  else  to  discard  the  whole  together  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  a 
rational  being,  is  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  both  of  the  limits  and 
the  several  uses  of  the  human  capacity.  The  Ju&ng  of  the  truth  of 
anything,  or  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  formed  upon  it  from 
repeated,  actual  impressions,  is  one  thing :  the  power  of  vindicating 
and  enforcing  it,  by  distinctly  appealing  to  or  explaining  those 
impressions,  is  another.  The  most  fluent  talkers  or  most  plausible 
reasQoers  are  not  always  the  justest  thinkers. 

To  deny  that  we  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  know  and  be  justified  in 
believing  anything  of  which  we  cannot  give  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion, or  the  exact  wfy  and  hotv^  would  only  be  to  deny  that  the 
clown,  the  mechanic  (and  not  even  the  greatest  philosopher),  can 
know  the  commonest  thing ;  for  in  this  new  and  dogmatical  process 
of  reasoning,  the  greatest  philosopher  can  trace  nothing  abtvcs  nor 
proceed  a  single  step  without  taking  something  for  granted ;  ^  and  it 
is  well  if  he  does  not  take  more  things  for  granted  than  the  most 
vulgar  and  illiterate,  and  what  he  knows  a  great  deal  less  about.  A 
common  mechanic  can  tell  how  to  work  an  engine  better  than  the 
mathematician  who  invented  it.  A  peasant  is  able  to  foretell  rain 
from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  because  (time  out  of  mind)  he  has 
seen  that  appearance  followed  by  that  consequence;  and  shall  a 
pedant  catechise  him  out  of  a  conviction  which  he  has  found  true  in 
innumerable  instances,  because  he  does  not  understand  the  composition 
of  the  elements,  or  cannot  put  his  notions  into  a  logical  shape? 
There  may  also  be  some  collateral  circumstance  (as  the  time  of  day), 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  which  he  may  forget  to  state 

'  Beilceleyy  in  his  Minute  Pkiiutphtr^  attacki  Dr.  Halley,  who  had  objected  to 
faith  and  myateries  in  religion,  on  this  score  ;  and  contenda  that  the  mathematical!, 
no  less  than  the  theologian,  is  obliged  to  presume  on  certain  postuUte^  or  to  resort, 
before  he  could  establish  a  single  theorem,  to  a  formal  definition  of  those  undefin- 
able  and  hypothetical  existences,  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  ;  and,  according  to  the 
ingenious  and  learned  Bbhop  of  Cloyne,  toluh  wonld  fare  no  better  than  tuptrficudt 
in  this  war  of  words  and  captious  contradiction. 
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in  accountiDg  for  his  prediction ;  though,  as  it  has  been  a  part  ot  s 
familiar  experience^  it  has  naturally  guided  him  in  forming  it,  wfadc 
he  was  aware  of  it  or  not.  This  comes  under  the  head  of  the  vb.^ 
known  principle  of  the  assoeiation  ofidau ;  by  which  oertaiD  iasp^ 
sbnS)  from  frequent  recurrence,  coalesce  and  act  in  uuaoo  trmlj  s: 
mechanically — ^at  is,  without  our  being  conscious  of  anything  k: 
the  general  and  settled  result.  On  this  principle  it  has  been  va 
said,  that  *  there  is  nothing  so  true  as  habit ; '  bat  it  is  also  bJiad 
we  feel  and  can  produce  a  given  effect  from  numberless  repetiimr 
the  same  cause ;  but  we  neither  inquire  into  the  cause,  nor  advot  & 
the  mode.  In  learning  any  art  or  exercise,  we  are  obliged  to  tab 
lessons,  to  watch  others,  to  proceed  step  by  step,  to  aubeod  to  tk 
details  and  means  employed ;  but  when  we  are  masters  of  it,  we  tab 
all  this  for  granted,  and  do  it  without  labour  and  without  thongte,  k 
a  kind  of  habitual  instinct — ^that  is,  by  the  uains  of  our  ideas  ae 
volitions  having  been  directed  uniformly,  and  at  last  flowing  of  tbcs- 
selves  into  the  proper  channel. 

We  never  do  anything  well  till  we  cease  to  think  about  the  muse 
of  doing  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  anj  kr 
natives  to  speak  a  language  correctly  or  idiomatically.  They  do  sp 
succeed  in  this  from  knowledge  or  reflection,  but  from  inTctens 
custom,  which  is  a  cord  that  cannot  be  loosed.  In  fact,  in  all  tte 
we  do,  feel,  or  think,  there  is  a  leaven  oi  fr^udux  (more  or  ks 
extensive),  viz.  something  implied,  of  which  we  do  not  know  or  hsR 
forgotten  the  grounds. 

If  I  am  required  to  prove  the  possibility,  or  demonstrate  the  aadr 
of  whatever  I  do  before  I  attempt  it,  I  can  neither  speak,  walk,  ui 
see ;  nor  have  the  use  of  my  hands,  senses,  or  conunon  anderstandiig. 
I  do  not  know  what  muscles  I  use  in  walking,  nor  what  orfasi 
I  employ  in  speech :  those  who  do,  cannot  speak  or  walk  betto  « 
that  account ;  nor  can  they  tell  how  these  organs  and  muscles  tfacs- 
selves  act.  Can  I  not  discover  that  one  object  is  near,  and  aaotber 
at  a  distance,  from  the  eye  alone,  or  from  continual  impressioBs  o^ 
sense  and  custom  concurring  to  make  the  distinction,  without  gw 
through  a  course  of  perspective  and  optics  ? — or  am  I  not  to  be 
allowed  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  to  act  upon  it,  withoot  bcs^ 
accused  of  being  a  very  pr^u£ced  and  obstinate  person  I  An  anas 
knows  that,  to  imiute  an  object  in  the  horizon,  he  most  use  kss 
colour ;  and  the  naturalist  knows  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  the 
intervention  of  a  greater  quantity  of  air  :  but  a  country  fellow,  wbe 
knows  nothing  of  either  circumstance,  must  not  only  be  ignorant  be 
a  blockhead,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  that  a  hill  ten  miles  off  wii 
close  before  him,  only  because  he  could  not  state  the  grounds  of  ha 
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opinion  scientifically.  Not  only  must  we  (if  restricted  to  reason  and 
philosophy)  distrust  the  notices  of  sense,  but  we  must  also  dismiss  all 
that  mass  of  knowledge  and  percqption  which  falls  under  the  head  of 
common  letue  and  natural  feeBng^  which  is  made  up  of  the  strong  and 
urgent,  but  undefined  impressions  of  things  upon  us,  and  lies  between 
the  two  extremes  of  absolute  proof  and  the  grossest  ignorance. 
Many  of  these  pass  for  instinctive  principles  and  mnate  ideas  \  but 
there  is  nothing  in  them  *  more  than  natural.' 

Without  the  aid  of  prejudice  and  custom,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
find  my  way  across  the  room ;  nor  know  how  to  conduct  myself  in 
any  circumstances,  nor  what  to  feel  in  any  relation  of  life.     Reason 
may  play  the  critic,  and  correct  certain  errors  afterwards ;  but  if  we 
-were  to  wait  for  its  formal  and  absolute  decisions  in  the  shifting  and 
multifarious  combinations  of  human  affairs,  the  world  would  stand 
still.     Even  men  of  science,  after  they  have  gone  over  the  proofs  a 
number  of  times,  abridge  the  process,  and  jun^  at  a  conciunon :  is  it 
therefore  false,  because  they  have  always  found  it  to   be  true  I 
Science  after  a  certain  time   becomes  presumption;    and   learning 
reposes  in  ignorance.     It  has  been  observed,  that  women  have  more 
tact  and  insight  into  character  than  men,  that  they  find  out  a  pedant, 
a  pretender,  a  blockhead,  sooner.     The  explanation  is,  that  they 
trust  more  to  the  first  impressions  and  natural  indications  of  things, 
without  troubling  themselves  with  a  learned  theory  of  them  ;  whereas 
men,  affecting  greater  gravity,  and  thinking  themselves  bound  to 
juatii^  their  opinions,  are  afraid  to  form  any  judgment  at  all,  without 
the  formality  of  proofs  and  definitions,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
understandings,  lest  they  should  commit  some  mistake.     They  stay 
for  facts,  till  it  is  too  late  to  pronounce  on  the  characters.     Women 
are  naturally  physiognomists,  and  men  phrenologists.    The  first  judge 
by  sensations ;  the  last  by  rules.     Prejudice  is  so  far  then  an  involun- 
tary and  stubborn  aiiodatum  of  ideai^  of  which  we  cannot  assign  the 
distinct  grounds  and  origin ;  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  *  How 
do  we  know  whether  the  prejudice  is  true  -sr  false  ? '  depends  chiefly 
on  that  other,  whether  the  first  connection  between  our  ideas  has 
been  real  or  imaginary.      This   again  resolves  into  the  inquiry — 
Whether  the  subject  in  dispute  falls  under  the  province  of  our  own 
experience,  feeling,  and  observation,  or  is  referable  to  the  head  of 
authority,  tradition,  and  fiinciful  conjecture  ?     Our  practical  conclu- 
sions are  in  this  respect  generally  right ;  our  speculative  opinions  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  wrong.     What  we  derive  from  our  personal 
acquaintance  with  things  (however  narrow  in  its  scope  or  imperfectly 
digested  7,  !•»  for  the  most  part,  built  on  a  solid  foundation — that  of 
Nature;  it  is  in  trusting  to  others  (who  give  themselves  out  for 
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guides  and  doctors)  that  we  ue  aU  abfod^  and  at  die  naqt 
qttackeryy  impudcncey  and  imposture.  Any  impfcssioo,  boier 
absaid«  or  however  we  may  ha^e  imbibed  it,  by  beiag  repeittd  s 
indulged  in,  becomes  an  article  of  implicit  and  incorripfak  bu. 
The  point  to  consider  is,  how  we  have  first  taken  it  ap,  vhesf 
from  ourselves  or  the  arbitary  dictation  of  others.  *  Thw  ifaail  v 
try  the  doctrines,  whether  they  be  of  nature  <»-  of  man.' 

So  far  then  from  the  charge  lying  ag^nst  Tolgar  and  illfiac 
prejudice  as  the  bane  of  truth  and  common  sense,  the  argonsm  to 
the  other  way  ;  for  the  greatest,  the  most  soLemn,  and  miickimi 
absurdides  that  mankind  have  been  the  dupes  of,  they  have  is^ 
from  the  dogmatism  and  vanity  or  hypocnsy  of  the  self-styU  is 
and  learned,  who  have  imposed  profitable  fictions  upon  them  for  i^- 
evident  truths,  and  contrived  to  enlarge  their  power  with  thdr  ft 
tensions  to  knowledge.  Every  boor  sees  that  the  son  shiaes  abn 
his  head  \  that '  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,'  is  a  &ble  the  *s 
been  uught  him.  Defoe  says,  that  there  weie  a  hundred  dMssK 
stout  country-fellows  in  his  time  ready  to  fight  to  the  descb  ipia 
popery,  without  knowing  whether  popery  was  a  nan  or  a  krt. 
This,  then,  was  a  prejudice  that  they  cud  not  fill  up  of  their  owd  hoes. 
All  the  great  poinu  that  men  have  founded  a  claim  to  rapeiifiitf. 
wisdom,  and  illumination  upon,  that  they  have  embroiled  the  lods 
with,  and  made  matters  of  the  last  importance,  are  what  one  age  c: 
country  differ  diametrically  with  each  other  about,  have  bceo  ao^ 
sively  and  justly  exploded,  and  have  been  the  levers  of  opiakn  si 
the  grounds  of  contention,  precisely  because,  as  their  eaqiODDdcna: 
believers  are  equally  in  the  dark  about  them,  they  rest  whoUjo&ts 
fluctaations  of  will  and  passion,  and  as  they  can  neither  be  proredfifi 
disproved,  admit  of  the  fiercest  opposition  or  the  most  faij^Dtcd^ 
In  what  *  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,'  tkn  ^ 
less  of  this  uncertainty  and  presumption ;  and  there,  in  the  fet 
world  of  our  own  knowledge  and  experience,  we  can  bardl?  ^ 
better  than  attend  to  the  *  still,  small  voice '  of  our  own  beam  ad 
feelings,  instead  of  being  browbeat  by  the  effrontery,  or  pszzkd  bf 
the  sneers  and  cavils  of  pedants  and  sophists,  of  whatever  kIioqI  ^ 
description. 

If  I  take  a  prejudice  against  a  person  from  his  face,  I  shaS  ^ 
probably  be  in  the  right ;  if  I  take  a  prejudice  agaioat  a  persoo  &oc 
hearsay,  I  shall  quite  as  probably  be  in  the  wrong.  We  hsve  a  f^ 
judice  in  fiivour  of  certain  books,  but  it  is  hardly  without  knovkdfe. 
if  we  have  read  them  with  delight  over  and  over  again.  Faw  ittf 
is  a  prejudice,  though  a  fine  one.  Natural  affection  is  a  prejadke 
for  though  we  have  cause  to  love  our  nearest  conaedaons  better  tk 
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others,  we  hare  do  reason  to  think  them  better  than  others.  The 
error  here  is,  when  that  which  is  properly  a  dictate  of  the  heart  passes 
oat  of  its  sphere,  and  becomes  an  overweening  decision  of  the  under- 
standing. So  in  like  manner  of  the  lore  of  country ;  and  there  is  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  virtue,  genius,  liberty,  which  (though  it  were 
possible)  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy.  The  passions,  such  as 
avarice,  ambition,  love,  &c.,  are  prejudices,  that  is  amply  exaggerated 
▼ie-ws  of  certain  objects,  made  up  of  habit  and  imagination  beyond 
their  real  value ;  but  if  we  ask  what  is  the  real  value  of  any  object, 
independently  of  its  connection  with  the  power  of  habit,  or  its 
affording  natural  scope  for  the  imagination,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
puzzled  for  an  answer.  To  reduce  things  to  the  scale  of  abstract 
reason  woold  be  to  annihilate  our  interest  in  them,  instead  of  raising 
our  affections  to  a  higher  standard ;  and  by  striving  to  make  man 
rational,  we  should  leave  him  merely  brutish. 

Animals  are  without  prejudice :  they  are  not  led  away  by  authority 
or  custom,  but  it  is  because  they  are  gross,  and  incapable  of  being 
taught.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant,  who  can  give  no  account  of  their  opinions,  are  the 
slaves  of  bigotry  and  prejudice ;  the  noisiest  declaimers,  the  most 
subtle  casuists,  and  most  irrefragable  doctors,  are  as  far  removed  from 
the  character  of  true  philosophers,  while  they  strain  and  pervert  all 
their  powers  to  prove  some  unintelligible  dogma,  instilled  into  their 
mines  by  early  education,  interest,  or  self-importance ;  and  if  we  say 
the  peasant  or  artisan  is  a  Mahometan  because  he  is  born  in  Turkey, 
or  a  papist  because  he  is  bom  in  Italy,  the  mufti  at  Constantinople  or 
the  cardinal  at  Rome  is  so,  for  no  better  reason,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  pride  and  learning.  Mr.  Hobbes  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  read 
as  much  as  others,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they. 

After  all,  most  of  our  opinions  are  a  mixture  of  reason  and  pre- 
judice, experience  and  authority.  We  can  only  judge  for  ourselves 
in  what  concerns  ourselves,  and  in  things  about  us :  and  even  there 
we  must  trust  continually  to  established  opinion  and  current  report ; 
in  higher  and  more  abstruse  points  we  must  pin  our  faith  still  more 
on  others.  If  we  believe  only  what  we  know  at  first  hand,  without 
trusting  to  authority  at  all,  we  shall  disbelieve  a  great  many  things 
that  really  exist ;  and  the  suspicious  coxcomb  is  as  void  of  judg- 
ment as  the  credulous  fool.  My  habitual  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  place  as  Rome  is  not  strengthened  by  my  having 
seen  it ;  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  obscured  and  weakened,  as  the 
reality  falls  short  of  the  imagination.  I  walk  along  the  streets  without 
fearing  that  the  houses  will  h\\  on  my  head,  though  I  have  not  ex- 
amined their  foundation  ;  and  I  believe  firmly  m  the  Newtonian  system, 
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though  I  have  nefer  read  the  Printkia.  In  the  fbrmer  caK,  I  c^ 
that  if  the  houses  were  inclined  to  fall  they  would  nor  wait  for  ac. 
and  in  the  latter  I  acquiesce  in  what  all  who  have  acodied  the  wdkc, 
and  are  capable  of  understanding  it»  agree  in,  having  no  resiKr 
suspect  the  contrary.  That  iife  earth  turns  rovmd  is  agreeable  »  r 
understandingy  though  it  shocks  ray  sense^  which  is  however  too  «a 
to  grapple  with  so  vast  a  question. 


ON  PARTY  SPIRIT 

Tk*  Atltu]  \Afra  25,  ills. 

Party  spirit  is  one  of  the  frofimnJmessei  afSatOm^  or  is  uMue  oak: 
bnguage,  one  of  the  dexterous  eqmvoqves  and  contriTaiices  of  ove^ 
lore,  to  proTe  that  we,  and  those  who  agree  with  us,  ccMDhioe  afl  it 
is  excellent  and  praise-worthy  in  our  own  persona  (as  in  a  ring-fee, 
and  that  all  the  rices  and  deformity  of  human  nature  take  icapi 
with  those  who  differ  from  ua.  It  is  extending  and  fat^fm 
the  principle  of  die  amour-frafre^  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  e^  m 
corfs  and  screening  and  surrounding  our  fitvourite  pfopeuMUa  si 
obstinate  caprices  in  the  hollow  squares  or  denae  phalanxes  of  ks 
and  parties.  This  is  a  happy  mode  of  pampering  cor  self^comphcein. 
and  persuading  ourselves  that  we  and  those  that  side  with  si,  st 
*  the  salt  of  the  earth ; '  of  giving  vent  to  the  morbid  huraoin  af 
our  pride,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness,  those  natural  sccnase 
of  the  human  heart,  under  the  pretext  of  self  defence^  the  |ibe 
safety,  or  a  voice  from  Heaven,  as  it  may  happen ;  and  of  hem 
every  excellence  into  one  scale,  and  throwing  all  the  oUoqur  £< 
contempt  into  the  other,  in  virtue  of  a  nick-name,  a  watch-word  ^ 
party,  a  badge,  the  colour  of  a  ribbon,  the  cut  of  a  dress.  We  tb 
desolate  the  globe,  or  tear  a  country  in  pieces^  to  show  that  «e  e 
the  only  people  fit  to  live  in  it ;  and  fancy  ourselves  angds,  while  vr 
are  playing  the  devil.  In  this  manner,  the  Huron  devours  the  Ifo^B». 
because  he  is  an  Iroquois,  and  the  Iroquois  the  Huron  for  a  fsa^ 
reason ;  neither  suspects  that  he  does  it,  because  he  himself  is  a  sanfc 
and  no  better  than  a  wild  beast ;  and  is  convinced  in  his  own  bmr 
that  the  difference  of  name  and  tribe  makes  a  total  difference  in  tk 
case.  The  Papist  persecutes  the  Protestant,  the  Protestant  perMces 
the  Papist  in  his  turn ;  and  each  fancies  that  he  has  a  plcnaiy  n^w 
do  so,  while  he  keeps  in  view  only  the  offensive  epithet  which  'co 
the  common  link  of  brotherhood  between  them.'  The  church  tf 
England  ill-treated  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenters,  when  theyka: 
the  opportunity,  did  not  spare  the  church  of  England.  The  Wbii 
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calls  the  Tory  a  knave,  the  Tory  compliments  the  Whig  with  the 
same  tide,  and  each  thinks  the  abuse  sticks  to  the  party-name,  and 
has  nothiog  to  do  with  himself  or  the  generic  name  of  man.  On 
the  contrary,  it  cuts  both  ways ;  but  while  the  Whig  says  •  The  Tory 
is  a  knave,  because  he  is  a  Tory,'  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  can- 
not be  a  knave,  because  I  am  a  Whig ; '  and  by  exaggerating  the 
profligacy  of  his  opponent,  he  imagines  he  is  laying  the  sure  foundation, 
and  raising  the  lofty  superstructure  of  his  own  praises.  But  if  he 
says,  which  is  the  truth,  *  The  Tory  is  not  a  rascal  because  he  is  a 
Xory,  but  because  human  nature  in  power,  and  with  the  temptation,  is 
a  rascal,'  then  this  would  imply  that  the  seeds  of  depravity  are  sown 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  might  shoot  out  into  full  growth  and  luxuriance 
if  he  got  into  place,  which  he  does  not  wish  to  appear  tili  be  does  get 
inioplace. 

We  may  be  intolerant  even  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Toleration,  and 
so  bent  on  making  proselytes  to  Free-thinking  as  to  allow  no  one  to 
think  freely  but  ourselves.     The  most  boundless  liberality  in  appear- 
ance may  amount  in  reality  to  the  most  monstrous  ostracism  of  opinion 
— ^not  in  condemning  this  or  that  tenet,  or  standing  up  for  this  or  that 
sect  or  party,  but  in  assuming  a  supercilious  superiority  to  all  sects  and 
parties  alike,  and  proscribing  in  the  lump  and  in  one  sweeping  clause 
all  arts,  sciences,  opinions,  uid  pursuits  but  our  own.     Till  the  time 
of  Locke  and  Toiand  a  general  toleration  was  never  dreamt  of:  it 
was  thought  right  on  all  hands  to  punish  and  discountenance  heretics 
and   schismatics,  but  each   party  alternately   claimed    to  be  true 
Christians  and  orthodox  believers.    Daniel  Defoe,  who  spent  his 
whole  life,  and  wasted  his  strength  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
senters to  a  toleration  (and  got  no  thanks  for  it  but  the  pillory),  was 
scandalized  at  the  proposal  of  the  general  principle,  and  was  equally 
strenuous  in  excluding  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Sceptics,  and 
all  who  did  not  agree  in  the  etuntsaii  of  Christianity,  that  is,  who 
did  not  agree  with  him,  from  the  benefit  of  such  an  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences.     We  wonder  at  the  cruelties  formerly  practised 
upon  the  Jews :  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  it  ?     They  were  at 
the  time  the  only  people  to  make  a  butt  and  a  bugbear  of,  to  set  up  as 
a  mark  of  indignity  and  as  a  foil  to  our  self-love,  for  the  fers  natune 
principle  that  is  within  us  and  always  craving  its  prey  to  hunt  down, 
to  worry  and  make  sport  of  at  discretion,  and  without  mercy — the 
unvarying  uniformity  and  implicit  faith  of  the  Catholic  church  had 
imposed  silence,  and  put  a  curb  on  our  jarring  dissensions,  heart-burn- 
ings, and  ill-blood,  so  that  we  had  no  pretence  for  quarrellmg  among 
ourselves  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  salvation  of  men  : — a  Joiuunus 
Bruno,  an  Atheist  or  sorcerer,  once  in  a  way,  would  hardly  suffice  to  stay 
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the  stomach  of  our  theological  rancour,  we  therelbxe  fell  with  mp 
and  main  upon  the  Jews  at  z  forlorn  bcpe  in  this  dearth  ot  objeca  c 
spite  or  zeal ;  or»  as  the  whole  of  Europe  was  rectmciled  k  ts 
bosom  of  holy  mother  church,  went  to  the  holy  land  in  seard  s 
a  difference  of  opinion  and  a  ground  of  mortal  offimoe ;  bat  d 
sooner  was  there  a  dinsion  of  the  ChristiaD  world  than  F^pst  ti 
upon  Protestant,  Protestants  upon  schismatics,  and  schismatics  ip 
one  another,  with  the  same  loving  fury  as  they  had  before  falkn  ^ 
Turks  and  Jews.  The  disposition  is  always  there,  like  a  anzzd 
mastiff" — the  pretext  only  is  wanting;  and  this  is  furnished  by  a  sis 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  affixed  to  different  sects  or  parties,  gives  si  i 
license,  we  think,  to  let  loose  upon  them  all  our  nuJeroknce,  dis- 
neeriog  humour,  love  of  power  and  wanton  mischief,  as  if  they  «e 
of  different  species.  The  sentiment  of  the  pious  Engiisfa  bishop  ii 
good,  who,  on  seeing  a  criminal  led  to  executbo,  exclaimed,  ^Tfae? 
goes  my  wicked  self!' 

If  we  look  at  common  patriotism,  it  will  furnish  an  illottratioB  a 
party-spirit.  One  would  think  by  an  Englishman's  hatred  of  tk 
French,  and  his  readiness  to  die  fighting  widi  and  for  his  coontrjoM, 
that  all  the  nation  were  united  as  one  man  in  heart  and  hand— 1£ 
so  they  are  in  war-time — and  as  an  exercise  of  their  kyakj  id 
courage ;  but  let  the  crisis  be  over,  and  they  cool  wonderfolly,  be^ 
to  feel  the  distinctions  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  fall  out  sao^ 
themselves  upon  some  minor  distinction ;  the  same  hand  that  is 
eager  to  shed j  the  blood  of  a  Frenchman  will  not  give  a  am,  d 
bread  or  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  fellow-countryman  in  distrev;  a^ 
the  heroes  who  defended  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  En^sad  sit 
left  to  expose  their  wounds  and  crippled  limbs  to  gain  a  pittance  &b 
the!  passenger,  or  to  perish  of  hunger,  cold,  and  neglect  in  ov  kigl- 
ways.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our  boasted  nationality  :  it  is  actm, 
fierce  in  doing  mischief;  dormant,  lukewarm  in  doing  good.  We 
may  also  see  why  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  triffes  in  rdigios,  si 
why  the  most  violent  animosities  arise  out  of  the  smallest  differe^cs 
in  politics  and  religion.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  never  do  is 
establish  our  superiority  over  others  by  the  acquisition  of  grass 
virtues,  or  by  discarding  our  vices ;  but  it  is  charming  to  do  this  h 
merely  repeating  a  different  formula  of  prayer,  or  turning  to  the  ec 
instead  of^the  west.  He  should  fight  boldly  for  such  a  distinccks, 
who  is  persuaded  it  will  furnish  him  with  a  passport  to  the  other  vcrid, 
and  entitle  him  to  look  down  on  the  rest  of  his  fellows  as  givem  efff 
to  periMon.  Secondly,  we  often  hate  those  most  with  whom  we  bate 
only  a  slight  shade  of  difference,  whether  in  politics  or  religion ;  bccav 
as  die  whole  in^'a  contest  for  precedence  and  infallibility,  ve  fiod  s 
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more  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  where  so  many  points 
are  conceded,  and  are  staggered  in  our  connction  by  the  arguments  of 
those  whom  we  cannot  despise  as  totally  and  incorrigibly  in  the  wrong. 
The  high-church  party  in  Queen  Anne's  time  were  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  low  church  and  Dissenters  to  the  Papists,  because  they  were  more 
galled  by  their  arguments  and  disconcerted  with  their  pretensions.  In 
private  life,  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  holds  good ;  that  is, 
trades  and  professions  present  a  direct  contrast  to  sects  and  parties. 
A  conformity  in  sentiment  strengthens  our  party  and  opinion ;  but  those 
ixrho  have  a  similarity  of  pursuit  are  rivals  in  interest ;  and  hence  the 
old  maxim,  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree  * 
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Whbn  I  was  about  fourteen  (as  long  ago  as  the  year  1792),  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute,  one  day  after  coming  out  of  meeting,  between 
my  father  and  an  old  lady  of  the  congregation,  respecting  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  and  the  limits  oi  religious  toleration, 
I  set  about  forming  in  my  head  (the  first  time  I  ever  attempted  to 
think)  the  following  system  of  political  rights  and  general  juris- 
prudence. 

It  was  this  circumstance  that  decided  the  fate  of  my  future  life ; 
or  rather,  I  would  say  it  was  from  an  original  bias  or  craving  to  be  ^ 
satisfied  of  the  reason  of  things,  that  I  seized  hold  of  this  accidental 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  its  uneasy  and  unconscious  determination. 
Mr.  Currie,  my  old  tutor  at  Hackney,  may  still  have  the  rough 
draught  of  this  speculation,  which  I  gave  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
and  which  he  good-naturedly  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  customary  themes ^ 
and  as  a  proof  that  I  was  no  idler,  but  that  my  inability  to  produce  a 
line  on  the  ordinary  school  topics  arose  from  my  being  involved  in 
more  difficult  and  abstruse  matters.  He  must  smile  at  the  so  oft- 
repeated  charge  against  me  of  florid  flippancy  and  tinsel.  If  from 
those  briars  I  have  since  plucked  roses,  what  labour  has  it  not  cost 
me  ?  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  the  other  day.  — 
How  would  my  father  have  rejoiced  if  this  had  happened  in  his  time,  / 
and  in  concert  with  his  old  friends  Dr.  Price,  I)r.  Priestley,  and 
others !  but  now  that  there  is  no  one  to  care  about  it,  they  give  as  a 
boon  to  indifference  what  they  so  long  refused  to  justice,  and  thus 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  liberality  of  the  age  !  Spirit  of  contradiction  ! 
when  wilt  thou  cease  to  rule  over  sublunary  affairs,  as  the  moon 
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gOTerot  the  tides  ?  Not  till  the  unexpected  stroke  of  aoomett^i 
up  a  new  breed  of  men  and  animals  from  the  boipeb  of  the  cas. 
nor  then  neither,  since  it  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  ifi  io; 
power,  and  motion.  For  and  i^tmut  are  inseparable  terms.  Bc« 
to  wander  any  &rther  from  the  point — 

I  began  with  trying  to  define  what  a  r^bt  .meant;  and  tls 
settled  with  myself  was  not  simply  that  which  is  good  or  mk  - 
itself,  but  that  which  is  thought  so  by  the  individual*  and  wbd  *: 
the  sanction  of  his  will  as  such.  i.  Becanae  the  determinb^  r: 
is  good  in  itself  is  an  endless  question.  2.  Becanae  one  pens 
haTing  a  right  to  any  good,  and  another  being  made  the  jodfeorr 
leaves  him  without  any  security  for  iu  being  exercised  to  his  sdfsKi 
whereas  self-love  is  a  natural  guarantee  for  our  self-intereiL  3.  - 
thing  being  willed  is  the  most  absolute  moral  reason  lor  its  onste? 
that  a  thing  is  good  in  itself  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  ^^ 
exist,  till  the  will  clothes  it  with  a  power  to  act  as  a  motive;  £ 
there  is  certainlv  nothing  to  prevent  this  will  from  taking  efiec  r 
law  or  admitted  plea  above  it)  but  another  will  opposed  to  it.  ^ 
which  forms  a  right  on  the  same  principle.  A  good  is  only  m  on 
right,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  determines  the  will ;  lor  a  r^  oar 
tittt  which  contains  within  itself,  and  as  respects  ttie  boson  n  ins: 
it  is  lodged,  a  cogent  and  unanswerable  reason  why  it  should  ei£ 
Suppose  I  have  a  violent  aversion  to  one  thing  and  aa  strong  so  21^ 
ment  to  something  else,  and  that  there  is  no  other  being  ia  tke  vst 
but  myself,  shall  I  not  have  a  self-evident  right,  fnll  title,  forr.r 
pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  ?  That  is  to  say,  in  other  voo 
there  can  be  no  authority  to  interpose  between  the  strong  «c^ 
tendency  of  the  will  and  its  desired  eiFect,  hot  the  will  of  vat^ 
It  may  be  replied  that  reason,  that  affection,  may  imeqiose  betvtc 
the  will  and  the  act ;  but  there  are  motives  that  influence  the  coedtr 
by  first  altering  the  will ;  and  the  point  at  issue  is,  that  these  ^' 
away,  what  other  principle  or  lever  is  there  always  left  to  spp  ^ 
before  we  come  to  blows  \  Now,  such  a  principle  is  to  be  tooii  c 
self-interest ;  and  such  a  barrier  against  the  violent  will  is  creaed  t' 
the  limits  which  this  principle  necessarily  sets  to  itself  in  the  claoa^ 
different  individuals.  Thus,  then,  a  right  is  not  that  wbicb  »  ^' 
in  itself,  or  best  for  the  whole,  or  even  for  the  individoal,  but  tk 
which  is  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  according  to  his  own  vill;  ^' 
to  which,  among  a  number  of  equally  selfish  and  self-willed  bec^ 
he  can  lay  claim,  allowing  the  same  latitude  and  allowance  too^ 
Political  justice  is  that  which  assigns  the  limits  of  these  indiii^ 
righu  in  society,  or  it  is  the  adjustment  of  force  against  force,  of  v^ 
against  will,  to  prevent  worse  consequences.     In  the  savage  state  Ar 
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18  nothing  bat  an  appeal  to  brute  force,  or  the  right  of  the  strongest ; 
Politics  lays  down  a  rule  to  curb  and  measure  out  the  wills  of  indi- 
vidoak  in  equal  portions ;  Morals  has  a  higher  standard  still,  and 
oaght  nerer  to  appeal  to  force  in  any  case  whatever.  Hence  I  always 
found  something  wanting  in  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry  eonceming 
Po&tieal  Justice  (which  I  read  soon  after  with  great  avidity,  and 
hoped,  from  its  title  and  its  vast  reputation,  to  get  entire  satisfaction 
friom  it),  for  he  makes  no  distinction  between  political  justice,  which 
implies  an  appeal  to  force,  and  moral  justice,  which  implies  only  an 
appeal  to  reason.  It  is  surely  a  distinct  question,  what  you  can 
persuade  people  to  do  by  argument  and  fair  discussion,  and  what  you 
may  lawfully  compel  them  to  do,  when  reason  and  remonstrance  Bui. 
But  in  Mr.  Godwin's  system  the  ^  omnipotence  of  reason '  supersedes 
the  uae  of  law  and  government,  merges  the  imperfection  of  the  means 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  end,  and  leaves  but  one  class  of  ideas  or  motives, 
the  highest  and  the  least  attainable  possible.  So  promises  and  oaths 
are  said  to  be  of  no  more  value  than  common  breath ;  nor  would  they, 
if  every  word  we  uttered  was  infallible  and  oracular,  as  if  delivered 
from  a  Tripod.  But  this  is  pragmatical,  and  putting  an  imaginary 
for  a  real  state  of  things.  Again,  right  and  duties,  according  to 
Mr.  Godwin,  are  reciprocal.  I  could  not  comprehend  this  without 
an  arbitrary  definition  that  took  away  the  meaning.  In  my  sense,  a 
man  might  have  a  right,  a  discriminating  power,  to  do  something, 
which  others  could  not  deprive  him  of,  without  a  manifest  infraction 
of  certain  rules  laid  down  for  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  but 
which  it  might  be  his  duty  to  waive  upon  good  reasons  shown ;  rights 
are  seconded  by  force,  duties  are  things  of  choice.  This  is  the 
import  of  the  words  in  common  speech :  why  then  pass  over  this 
distinction  in  a  work  confessedly  rhetorical  as  well  as  logical,  that  is, 
which  laid  an  equal  stress  on  sound  and  sense  ?  Right,  therefore, 
has  a  personal  or  selfish  reference,  as  it  b  founded  on  the  law  which 
determines  a  man's  actions  in  regard  to  his  own  being  and  well-bemg  ; 
and  political  justice  is  that  which  assigns  the  limits  of  these  individual 
rights  on  their  compatibility  or  incompatibility  with  each  other  in 
society.  Right,  in  a  word,  is  the  duty  which  each  man  owes  to 
himself;  or  it  is  that  portion  of  the  general  good  of  which  (as  being 
principally  interested)  he  is  made  the  special  judge,  and  which  is  put 
under  his  immediate  keeping. 

The  next  question  I  asked  myself  was,  what  is  law  and  the  real 
and  necessary  ground  of  civil  government  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  the  former  statement.  Law  is  something  to  abridge,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  ascertain,  the  bounds  of  the  original  right, 
and  to  coerce  the  will  of  individuals  in  the  community.     Whence, 
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theoy  has  the  commooity  such  a  right  ?  It  can  only  ariae  ia  k!- 
dcfenccy  or  from  the  necentty  of  maintaining  the  equal  rigbtiaf  e<r 
one,  and  of  opposing  force  to  force  m  case  of  any  viokflt  c 
unwarrantable  infringement  of  them.  Society  cooaistB  of  a  gre 
number  of  individuals ;  and  the  aggregate  right  of  govemmest  ii  er 
the  consequence  of  these  inherent  rights,  balancing  and  oeiitnk: 
one  another.  How  those  who  deny  natural  rights  get  at  anj  lorti 
right,  divine  or  human,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  diaoover ;  for  vbas? 
exists  in  combination,  exists  beforehand  in  an  elementary  state*  7k 
world  is  composed  of  atoms,  and  a  machine  cannot  be  made  vkk 
materials.  First,  then,  it  follows  that  Uw  or  goTcmmeot  uj»y 
mere  creature  of  a  social  compact,  since  each  person  has  a  ces 
right  which  he  is  bound  to  defend  against  another  without  askiogis: 
other's  leave,  or  else  the  right  would  always  be  at  Uic  mcrqi 
whoever  chose  to  invade  it.  There  would  be  a  right  to  do  iro^ 
but  none  to  resist  it.  Thus  I  have  a  natural  right  to  defend  mrS 
against  a  murderer,  without  any  mutual  compact  between  os;  lac 
society  has  an  aggregate  right  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  make  i  Ins 
that  effect,  forbidding  and  pnnishmg  murder.  If  there  be  bo  la:: 
immediate  value  and  attachment  to  lifo  felt  by  the  individaalyisti 
consequent  justifiable  determination  to  defend  it,  then  the  km 
pretension  of  society  to  vindicate  a  right,  which^  accordii^  to  ta 
reasoning,  has  no  existence  in  itself,  must  be  founded  on  aiiiOi^ 
word,  or  a  lawyer's  ^u  i&cU.  Secondly,  society^  or  govenmatt^ 
such,  has  no  right  to  trench  upon  the  liberty  or  rigfau  of  the  indinbi 
its  members,  except  as  these  last  are,  as  it  were,  forfeited  by  vaakrs* 
with  and  destroying  one  another,  like  opposite  mechanical  bnae 
quantities  in  anthmetic.  Put  the  basis  that  each  man's  vifl  if  i 
sovereign  law  to  itself:  this  can  only  hold  in  society  as  long  as  ^ 
does  not  meddle  with  others ;  but  as  long  as  he  does  not  do  tint,  3 
first  principle  retains  iu  force,  for  there  is  no  other  jpnnq'^ " 
impeach  or  overrule  it.  The  will  of  society  is  not  a  suftctcoc  pa. 
since  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  up  of  the  wills  or  rights  g:  ct 
individuals  composing  it,  which  by  the  supposition  remain  csme,  c: 
consequently  without  power  to  act.  The  good  of  sodecj  b  aoc  i 
sufficient  plea,  for  individuals  are  only  bound  (on  compnlsioQ)  oots 
do  it  harm,  or  to  be  barely  just :  benevolence  and  virtue  are  toIqbs:^ 
qualities.  For  instance,  if  two  persons  are  obliged  to  do  all  di^-^ 
possible  for  the  good  of  both,  this  must  either  be  aetded  vohatrlT 
between  them,  ami  then  it  is  friendship,  and  not  force  ;  or  if  tbs  t 
not  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  one  must  be  the  slave,  and  liea::^ 
caprice  and  mercy  of  the  other :  it  will  be  one  will  forcibly  regal^^ 
two  bodies.  But  if  each  is  left  master  of  his  own  person  and 
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with,   only  the  implied  proviso  of  not  encroachiog  on  those  of  the 
other,  then  both  may  continue  free  and  independent,  and  contented  in 
their  sereral  spheres.     One  individual  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  emjdoyment  of  my  muscular  powers,  or  to  put  violence  on  my 
person,  to  force  me  to  contribute  to  the  most  laudable  undertaking  if 
I  do  not  approve  of  it,  any  more  than  I  have  to  force  him  to  assist 
me  in  the  direct  contrary :  if  one  has  not,  ten  have  not,  nor  a  million, 
any  such  arbitrary  right  over  me.     What  one  can  be  made  to  do  for  a 
million  is  very  trifling :  what  a  million  may  do  by  being  left  free  in 
all  that  merely  concerns  themselves,  and  not  subject  to  the  perpetual 
caprice  and  insolence  of  authority,  and  pretext  of  the  public  good,  is 
a  very  different  calculation.     By  giving  up  the  principle  of  political 
independence,  it  is  not  the  million  that  will  govern  the  one,  but  the 
one  that  will  in  time  give  law  to  the  million.     There  are  some  things 
that  cannot  be  free  in  natural  society,  and  against  which  there  is  a 
natural   law;  for  instance,  no  one  can  be  allowed  to   knock  out 
another's  brains  or  to  fetter  his  limbs  with  impunity.     And  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  prevent  the  same  violations  of  liberty  and  justice. 
The  question  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  government  to 
exist,  and  for  a  system  of  laws  to  be  framed,  that  confined  itself  to 
the  punishment  of  such  offences,  and  left  ail  the  rest  (except  the 
suppression  of  force  by  force)  optional  or  matter  of  mutual  compact. 
What  are  a  man's  natural  rights  i     Those,  the  infringement  of  which 
cannot  on  any  supposition  go  unpunished :  by  leaving  all  but  cases  of 
necessity  to  choice  and  reason,  much  would  be  perhaps  gained,  and 
nothing  lost. 

Corollary  i  •  It  resulu  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  there 
is  nothing  naturally  to  restrain  or  oppose  the  will  of  one  man,  but  the 
will  of  another  meeting  it.  Thus,  in  a  desert  island,  it  is  evident 
that  my  will  and  rights  would  be  absolute  and  unlimited,  and  I  might 
say  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  *  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.' 

Corollary  2.  It  is  coming  into  society  that  circumscribes  my 
will  and  rights,  by  establishing  equal  and  mutual  rights,  instead  of  the 
original  uncircumscribed  ones.  They  are  still  *  founded  as  the  rock,' 
though  not  so  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,  for  the  only  thing 
that  limits  them  is  the  solidity  of  another  right,  no  better  than  my 
own,  and,  like  stones  in  a  building,  or  a  mosaic  pavement,  each 
remains  not  the  less  firmly  riveted  to  its  place,  though  it  cannot 
encroach  upon  the  next  to  it.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  state,  nor  am  I 
a  nonentity  in  it,  but  I  am  one  part  of  it,  and  independent  in  it,  for 
that  very  reason  that  every  one  in  it  is  independent  of  me.  Equality, 
instead  of  being  destroyed  by  society,  results  from  and  is  improved  by 
it ;  for  in  politics,  as  in  physics,  the  action  and  reaction  are  the  same : 
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the  right  of  resistance  oo  their  part  impltes  the  rigbt  of  sdf-dcieis 
on  mine.  In  a  theatre,  each  person  has  a  right  to  his  own  seat,  v 
the  supposition  that  he  has  no  right  to  intrude  mto  anj  one  dci 
They  are  convertible  propositions.  Away*  theii»  with  the  notioa  ik 
liberty  and  equality  are  inconsistent.  But  here  is  the  aitifioe:  » 
merging  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  indiTidiial  in  the  ficdon 
Older  of  society,  those  rights  become  arbitrary,  cyicaons,  equifsa; 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state  or  ruling  power;  there  i 
nothing  substantial  or  durable  implied  in  them  :  if  each  has  no  poadr 
ckim,  naturally,  those  of  all  taken  together  can  meant  up  to  oodasj; 
right  and  justice  are  mere  blanks  to  be  filled  up  with  srfaitzarj  v^ 
and  the  people  have  thenceforward  no  defence  against  the  goveiptg. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  these  rights  to  be  not  empty  nuDet  c 
artificial  arrangements,  but  original  and  inherent  like  solid  atocK,  lac 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ggrernment  to  annihilate  one  of  them,  vbs- 
erer  may  be  the  confusion  arising  from  their  struggle  for  mamaj,  s 
before  they  can  settle  into  order  and  harmony.  Mr.  Burke  taiki  k 
the  reflections  and  refractions  of  the  rays  of  light  as  aheriag  tza 
primary  essence  and  direction.  But  if  there  were  no  originai  np  d 
light,  there  could  be  neither  refraction,  nor  reflectiona.  Why,  ^ 
does  he  try  by  cloudy  sophistry  to  blot  the  sun  out  of  heaven?  Ose 
body  impinges  against  and  impedes  another  in  the  hW^  hot  it  cocM 
not  do  this,  but  for  the  principle  of  gravity.  The  anthor  of  tie 
SMm£  ami  Beaut^  would  have  a  single  atom  outweigh  the  ffa 
globe  itself;  or  an  empty  title,  a  bloated  privilege^  or  a  ^ierai 
wrong  overturn  the  entire  mass  of  truth  and  justice.  The  qocKiBD 
between  the  author  and  his  opponenu  appears  to  be  aimpiytfaii: 
whether  politics,  or  the  general  good,  is  an  affair  of  leaaaa  <r 
imagination  I  and  this  seems  decided  by  another  consideration,  m, 
that  Imagination  is  the  judge  of  individual  things,  and  Reasoc  tr 
generals.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  principle  of  uoivcfB! 
suffrage ;  for  if  the  vote  and  choice  of  a  single  mdividual  goes  kx 
nothing,  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  may  that  of  all  the  rest  of  tK 
community :  but  if  the  choice  of  every  man  in  the  commimity  ii  M 
sacred,  then  what  must  be  the  weight  and  value  of  the  whc^. 

Many  persons  object  that  by  this  means  property  is  not  reprctentei 
and  so,  to  avoid  that,  they  would  have  nothing  but  propo^  repr^ 
sented,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend  that  if  the  elective  frasclae 
were  thrown  open  to  the  poor,  they  would  be  wholly  at  the  coamioc 
of  the  rich,  to  the  prejudice  and  exclusion  of  the  middle  and  mk- 
pendent  classes  of  society.  Property  always  has  a  natural  influecce 
and  authority ;  it  is  only  people  without  property  that  have  no  natarai 
protection,  and  require  every  artificial  and  legal  one.     Tie^at  that  ham 
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mtichf  jhaO  have  none  ;  and  those  that  have  Rttle^  shaH  have  less.     This 

proTerb  is  no  less  true  in  public  than  in  private  life.    The  better  order* 

(aa  they  are  called,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  this  title,  would  assume  a 

monopoly  in  the  direction  of  state  affairs)  are  merely  and  in  plain 

Hngliah  those  -who  are  better  off'  than  others ;  and  as  they  get  the 

Midshed-for  monopoly  into  their  hands,  others  will  be  uniformly  worse 

off^  and  will  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale ;  so  that  it  is  essentially 

requisite  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  in  order  to  counteract  the 

excess  of  the  great  and  increasing  goodness  of  the  better  orders  to 

themselves.     I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  any  case  popular 

feeling   (if  free  course  were  given  to  it)  would  bear  down  public 

opinion.     Literature   is  at   present  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  of 

universal  suffrage,  yet  the  public  defer  sufficiently  to  the  critics  ;  and 

when  no  party  bias  interferes,  and  the  government  do  not  make  a 

point  of  running  a  writer  down,  the  verdict  is  tolerably  fair  and  just. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  result  might  not  be  equally  satisfactory,  when 

literature  was  patronised  more  immediately  by  the  great ;  but  then 

lords  and  ladies  had  no  interest  in  praising  a  bad  piece  and  condemning 

a  good  one.     If  they  could  have  laid  a  tax  on  the  town  for  not  going 

to  it,  they  would  have  run  a  bad  play  forty  nights  together,  or  the 

whole  year  round,  without  scruple.     As  things  stand,  the  worse  the 

law,  the  better  for  the  lawmakers  :  it  takes  everything  from  others  to 

give  it  to  them.     It  is  common  to  insist  on  universal  suffrage  and  the 

ballot  together.     But  if  the  first  were  allowed,  the  second  would  be 

unnecessary.     The  ballot  is  only  useful  as  a  screen  from  arbitrary 

power.    There  is  nothing  manly  or  independent  to  recommend  it. 

Corollary  3.  If  I  was  out  at  sea  in  a  boat  with  a  pare  tSvmo 
monarch,  and  he  wanted  to  throw  me  overboard,  I  would  not  let  him. 
No  gentleman  would  ask  such  a  thing,  no  freeman  would  submit  to  it. 
Has  he,  then,  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  ?  Or  have  they  more  right  than  I  have  to  resist  his 
demands  ?  They  have  thirty  millions  of  times  that  right,  if  they  had 
a  particle  of  the  same  spirit  that  I  have.  It  is  not  the  individual, 
then,  whom  in  this  case  I  fear  (to  me  *  there  's  no  divinity  doth  hedge 
a  king'),  but  thirty  millions  of  his  subjects  that  call  me  to  account  in 
his  name,  and  who  are  of  a  most  approved  and  indisputable  loyalty, 
and  who  have  both  the  right  and  power.  The  power  rests  with  the 
multitude,  but  let  them  beware  how  the  exercise  of  it  turns  against 
their  own  rights !  It  is  not  the  idol  but  the  worshippers  that  are  to 
be  dreaded,  and  who,  by  degrading  one  of  their  fellows,  render  them- 
selves liable  to  be  branded  with  the  same  indignities. 

Corollary  4.     No  one  can  be  born  a  slave ;  for  my  limbs  are  my 
own,  and  the  power  and  the  will  to  use  them  are  anterior  to  all  laws, 
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and  tndependeiit  of  the  control  of  every  other  perwHi.  No  a* 
acqoiret  a  right  over  another  but  that  other  acquires  aooie  redprcd 
right  over  him  ;  therefore  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  a  cass:^ 
diction  in  political  logic  Hence,  ako,  it  follows  that  combiBtdoi 
among  labourers  for  the  rise  of  wages  are  always  just  and  lawful,  2 
much  as  those  among  master  manuftcturers  to  keep  them  down,  i 
man's  labour  is  his  own,  at  least  as  much  as  another's  goods ;  asa  ht 
may  starve  if  he  pleases,  but  he  may  refuse  to  work  except  oa  b 
own  terms.  The  right  of  property  is  reducible  to  this  simple  princQic. 
that  one  man  has  not  a  right  to  Uie  produce  of  another's  lafaosr,  bt 
each  man  has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  exeruoos  and  the  sr 
of  his  natural  and  inalienable  powers,  unless  for  a  supposed  eodvaies 
and  by  mutual  consent.  Personal  liberty  and  property  tfaere&re  rtt 
upon  the  same  fbnndadon.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  MaocaHod, 
in  his  Euty  tm  Wt^iy  admits  the  right  of  comNnarion  anMsi 
journeymen  and  others.  I  laboured  this  point  hard,  and,  I  t^ 
satisfactorily,  a  good  while  ago,  in  my  Repfy  io  Mr,  Jfs&&K. 
*  Throw  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  after  many  days  yoa  ibl 
find  it  again.' 

There  are  four  things  that  a  man  may  especially  call  his  owa.  i. 
His  person.  2.  His  actions,  t.  His  property.  4.  His  opiakoL 
Let  us  see  how  each  of  these  claims  unavoidably  circiunacribcs  ad 
modifies  those  of  others,  on  the  principle  of  abstract  equity  a£ 
necessity  and  independence  above  laid  down. 

First,  as  to  ths  Rights  op  Persons.  My  intention  is  to  show 
that  the  right  of  society  to  make  laws  to  coerce  the  will  of  othcn,  a 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  wanton  encroachment  of  thar 
will  00  their  rights ;  that  is,  strictly  on  the  right  of  self-defence  a 
resistance  to  aggression.  Society  comes  forward  and  says,  <  Let » 
alone,  and  we  will  let  you  alone,  otherwise  we  must  see  which  a 
strongest ; '  its  object  is  not  to  patronise  or  advise  individuals  ks 
their  good,  and  against  their  will,  but  to  protect  itself:  meddling  wtt 
others  forcibly  on  any  other  plea  or  for  any  other  purpose  is  m- 
pertinence.  But  equal  rights  destroy  one  another ;  nor  can  there  be 
a  right  to  impossible  or  impracticable  things.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  Stc^ 
be  different  component  parts  of  any  society,  each  claiming  to  be  tb 
centre  and  master  of  a  certain  sphere  of  activity  and  self-determinatiaB: 
as  long  as  each  keeps  within  his  own  line  of  demarcation  there  ti  so 
harm  done,  nor  any  penalty  incurred — it  is  only  the  superfluous  aid 
overbearing  will  of  particular  persons  that  must  be  restrained  or  lopped 
off  by  the  axe  of  the  law.  Let  A  be  the  culprit ;  B,  C,  D,  Sec,  or 
the  rest  of  the  communi^,  are  plaindffs  against  A,  and  wish  to 
prevent  his  taking  any  unnir  or  unwarranted  advantage  over  then. 
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They  set  up  no  pretence  to  dictate  or  dommeer  over  him,  but  merely 
to  hinder  his  dictating  to  and  domineering  over  them ;  and  in  this, 
having  both  might  and  right  on  their  side,  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  it  in  execution.     Every  man's  independence  and  discretionary 
power  over  what  peculiarly  and  exclusively  concerns  himself,  is  his 
castle  (whether  round,  square,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Owen's  new  map 
of  improvements,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram).     As  long  as  he 
keeps  within  this,  he  is  safe — society  has  no  hold  of  him  :  it  is  when 
he  quits  it  to  attack  his  neighbours  that  they  resort  to  reprisals,  and 
make  short  work  of  the  interloper.     It  is,  however,  time  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  what  this  natural  division  of  right,  and  separate  advan- 
tage consists.     In  the  first  place.  A,  B,  C,  D  have  the  common  and 
natural  rights  of  persons,  in  so  far  that  none  of  these  has  a  right  to 
offer  violence  to,  or  cause  bodily  pain  or  injury  to  any  of  the  others. 
Sophists  laugh  at  natural  rights :  they  might  as  well  deny  that  we 
have  natural  persons ;  for  while  the  last  distinction  holds  true  and 
good  by  the  constitution  of  things,  certain  consequences  must  and  will 
follow  from  it — *  while  this  machine  is  to  us  Hamlet,'  &c.     For 
instance,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  SuhTme 
and  Beautiful  fancies,  would  deny  that  each  person  has  a  particular 
body  and  senses  belonging  to  him,  so  that  he  feels  a  peculiar  and 
natural  interest  in  whatever  affects  these  more  than  another  can,  and 
whether  such  a  peculiar  and  paramount  interest  does  not  imply  a  direct 
and  unavoidable  right  in  maintaining  this  circle  of  individuality  invio- 
late.    To  argue  otherwise  is  to  assert  that  indifference,  or  that  which 
does  not  feel  either  the  good  or  the  ill,  is  as  capable  a  judge  and 
zealous  a  discriminator  of  right  and  wrong  as  that  which  does.     The 
right,  then,  is  coeval  and  co-extended  with  the  interest,  not  a  product 
of  convention,  but  inseparable  from  the  order  of  the  universe ;  the 
doctrine  itself  is  natural  and  solid ;  it  is  the  contrary  fallacy  that  is 
made  of  air  and  words.     Mr.  Burke,  in  such  a  question,  was  like  a 
man  out  at  sea  in  a  haze,  and  could  never  tell  the  difference  between 
land  and  clouds.     If  another  break  my  arm  by  violence,  this  will  not 
certainly  give  him  additional  health  or  strength  ;  if  he  stun  me  by  a 
blow  or  inflict  torture  on  my  limbs,  it  is  I  who  feel  the  pain,  and  not 
he  ;  and  it  is  hard  if  I,  who  am  the  sufferer,  am  not  allowed  to  be 
the  judge.     That  another  should  pretend  to  deprive  me  of  it,  or 
pretend  to  judge  for  me,  and  set  up  his  will  against  mine,  in  what 
concerns  this  portion  of  my  existence — where  I  have  all  at  stake  and 
he  nothing — is  not  merely  injustice  but  impudence.     The  circle  of 
personal  security  and  right,  then,  is  not  an  imaginary  and  arbitrary 
hne  fixed  by  law  and  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  the  scaly  finger  of 
Mr.  Hobbes's  Leviathan^  but  is  real  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
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thingty  and  itself  the  fbaadatioo  of  law  and  jaidce.      'Haiwttrfj 
fair  play  * — according  to  the  old  adage.     One,  tfaereftw^  lia*  as  i 
right  to  lay  Tiolent  hands  on  aootheri  or  to  iofringe  on  tlie  spbet  9 
his  personal  identity  ;  one  must  not  run  foul  of  another,  or  lie  if  inot 
to  be  repelled  and  punished  for  the  offence.     If  you  meet  an  Eagfin 
man  sndklenly  in  the  street,  he  will  run  up  against  yon  sooner  thai  ^ 
oat  of  your  way,  which  last  he  thinks  a  compromise  of  hia  d^nity  n: 
a  relinouishment  of  his  purpose,  though  he  expects  you  to  get  on  b 
his.     A  Frenchman  in  the  same  circumstances  will  come  up  doK  = 
Tou,  and  try  to  walk  over  you,  as  if  there  was  no  one  in  his  way;  ba 
if  you  take  no  notice  of  him,  he  will  step  on  one  side,  and  ankeici 
a  low  bow.     The  one  is  a  fellow  of  stubborn  will,  the  other  a/tf 
wimtrtm     An  Englishman  at  a  play  mounts  upon  a  bench,  and  re^ 
to  get  down  at  the  request  of  another,  who  threatens  to  call  fain  & 
account  the  next  day.     *  Yes,'  is  the  answer  of  the  first,  '  if  yoc 
master  will  let  yon ! '     His  abuse  of  liberty,  he  thinks,  Ib  jostified  bf 
the  other's  want  of  it*     All  an  Englishman's  ideas  are  modificadan 
of  his  will ;  which  shows,  in  one  way,  that  right  is  founded  oa  vi, 
smce  the  English  are  at  once  the  freest  and  most  wilful  of  all  peop. 
If  yon  meet  another  on  the  ridge  of  a  precipice,  are  yon  to  tfafov 
each  other  down  i    Certainly  not.     You  are  to  pass  as  well  ai  iw 
can.     *  GiTe  and  take,'  is  the  rule  of  natural  right,  where  the  rigteii 
not  all  on  one  side  and  cannot  be  claimed  entire.     Equal  weigfacs  lac 
scales  produce  a  balance,  as  much  as  where  the  scales  are  empt^:  « 
it  does  not  follow  (as  our  vouries  of  absolute  power  would  iosiBsittf 
that  one  man's  right  is  nothing  because  another's  is  something.    Be 
suppose  there  is  not  time  to  pass,  and  one  or  other  must  perish,  is  tk 
case  just  mentioned,  then  each  nmst  do  the  best  for  himself  tfax  be 
can,  and  the  insdnct  of  self-preserradon  prevails  over  ererything  ebe. 
In  the  streets  of  London,  the  passengers  take  the  right  hand  of  ose 
another  and  the  wall  alternately ;  he  who  should  not  conform  to  dn 
rule  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace.     But  if  a  house  vcr 
falling,  or  a  mad  ox  driven  furiously  by,  the  role  would  be,  of  cosrv, 
suspended,  because  the  case  would  be  out  of  the  ordinary.    Yet  1 
think  I  can  conceive,  and  have  even  known,  persons  capable  of  canj- 
ing  the  point  of  gallantry  in  political  right  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  refiar 
to  take  a  precedence  which  did  not  belong  to  thera  in  the  man 
perilous  circumstances,  just  as  a  soldier  may  waive  a  right  to  quit  )m 
post,  and  ukes  his  turn  in  battle.     The  actual  collision  or  case  or 
personal  assault  and  battery,  is,  then,  clearly  prohibited,  inasmuch  v 
each  person's  body  is  clearly  defined  :  but  how  if  A  use  other  nxaa 
of  annoyance  against  B,  such  as  a  sword  or  poison,  or  resort  to  wfaa 
causes  other  painful  sensations  besides  ungible  ones,  for  initaooe, 
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ertain  disagreeable  soundB  and  smelk  ?  Or,  if  these  are  iDcliided  as 
violation  of  personal  rights,  then  how  draw  the  line  between  them 
nd  the  employing  certain  offensive  words  and  gestures  or  uttering 
opinions  which  I  disapprove  ?  This  is  a  puzzler  &r  the  dogmatic 
chool ;  but  they  solve  the  whole  difficulty  by  an  assumption  of  uti&ty^ 
irhich  is  as  much  as  to  tell  a  person  that  the  way  to  any  place  to 
vhich  he  asks  a  direction  is  *to  follow  his  nose.'  We  want  to  know 
ly  given  marks  and  rules  what  is  best  and  useful ;  and  they  assure  us 
'ery  wisely,  that  this  is  infallibly  and  clearly  determined  by  what  is 
>e8t  and  useful.  Let  us  try  something  else.  It  seems  no  less 
lecessary  to  erect  certain  \\l\\e  fortoRces^  with  palisades  and  outworks 
ibout  them,  for  Right  to  establish  aud  maintain  itself  in,  than  as 
andmarks  to  guide  us  across  the  wide  waste  of  Utility.  If  a  person 
-una  a  sword  through  me,  or  administers  poison,  or  procures  it  to  be 
idministered,  the  effect,  the  pain,  disease  or  death  is  the  same,  and  I 
tiave  the  same  right  to  prevent  it,  on  the  principle  that  I  am  the 
Buiferer ;  that  the  injury  is  offered  to  me,  and  he  is  no  gainer  by  it, 
except  for  mere  malice  or  caprice,  and  I  therefore  remain  master  and 
judge  of  my  own  remedy,  as  in  the  former  case ;  the  principle  and 
definition  of  right  being  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  determination 
and  protection  of  that  portion  of  sensation  in  which  he  has  the 
greatest,  if  not  a  sole  interest,  and,  as  It  were,  identity  with  it.  Again, 
as  to  what  are  called  nuiianceSf  to  wit  offensive  smells,  sounds,  &c.,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  on  the  ground  that  otu  man^t  meat  if 
another  man^spouon.  I  remember  a  case  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I  was,  and  at  the  time  I  was  trying  my  best  at  this 
question,  which  puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  A  rector  of  a  little  town 
in  Shropshire,  who  was  at  variance  with  all  his  parishioners,  had  con- 
ceived a  particular  spite  to  a  lawyer  who  lived  next  door  to  him,  and 
as  a  means  of  annoying  him,  used  to  get  together  all  sorts  of  rubbish, 
weeds,  and  unsavoury  materials,  and  set  them  on  fire,  so  that  the 
smoke  should  blow  over  into  his  neighbour's  garden ;  whenever  the 
wind  set  in  that  direction,  he  said,  as  a  signal  to  his  gardener,  ^  It 's  a 
fine  Wicksteed  wind  to-day ; '  and  the  operation  commenced.  Was 
this  an  action  of  assault  and  battery,  or  not  I  I  think  it  was,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  offence  was  unequivocal,  and  that  the  only  motive  for 
the  proceeding  was  the  giving  this  offence.  The  assailant  would  not 
like  to  be  served  so  himself.  Mr.  Bentham  would  say,  the  malice  of 
the  motive  was  a  set-off  to  the  injury.  I  shall  leave  that  prima 
phUosophia  consideration  out  of  the  question.  A  man  who  knocks  out 
another's  brains  with  a  bludgeon  may  say  it  pleases  him  to  do  so ; 
but  will  it  please  him  to  have  the  compliment  returned  ?  If  he  still 
persisu,  in  spite  of  this  punishment,  there  is  no  preventing  him ;  but 
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if  not,  then  it  it  a  proof  that  he  thinks  the  pleasure  leca  than  theps 
to  himadf,  and  conaeonently  to  another  in  the  scales  of  justice.  7k 
lex  taBami  it  an  excellent  tett.  Suppoaea  third  person  (the  phjaca 
of  the  place)  had  said, '  It  it  a  fine  Egerton  wind  to-day»'  oar  tcc: 
would  have  been  non-plotted;  for  he  would  have  found  tfa2t,sk 
tuffered  all  the  hardthip,  he  had  the  right  to  complain  of  and  to  rak 
an  action  of  another,  the  conaeqnencet  of  which  affected  ftirndfL' 
himtelf.  Now  mark :  if  he  had  himself  had  any  adrsntage  to  dm 
from  the  action,  which  he  conld  not  obtain  m  any  other  way,  tbes  ^ 
would  feel  that  hit  neighbour  alto  had  the  tame  plea  and  ri^s 
follow  hit  own  courte  (ttill  thit  might  be  a  doubtful  poic;: 
but  in  the  other  cate  it  would  be  theer  malice  and  wanton  hss 
ference ;  that  it,  not  the  exercit^  of  a  right,  but  the  invaskiB  d 
another's  comfort  and  independence.  Hat  a  peracm,  then,  a  ri^  ^ 
pby  on  the  horn  or  on  a  flute,  on  the  tame  ttaircaae  ?  I  say,  jo: 
because  it  it  for  hit  own  improvement  and  pleasure,  and  not  to  sbb^ 
another  ;  and  becaute,  accordingly,  every  one  in  bis  own  case  vodd 
with  to  reterve  thit  or  a  timilar  privilege  to  himtelf.  I  do  not  tfaki 
a  perton  hat  a  right  to  beat  a  drum  under  one't  window,  becaate  lis 
it  altogether  ditagreeable,  and  if  there  it  any  extraordinary  motirc  fir 
it,  then  it  it  fit  that  the  person  thould  be  put  to  some  littk  iocoB- 
venience  in  removing  his  sphere  of  liberty  c£  action  to  a  reasoDaye 
distance.  A  tallow-chandler's  shop  or  a  steam-engine  is  a  anisttce 
in  a  town,  and  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  suburbs ;  but  they  ace  to 
be  tolerated  where  they  are  least  inconvenient,  because  they  srt 
necessary  somewhere,  and  there  is  no  remedying  the  inconvcniaicE. 
The  right  to  protest  against  and  to  prohibit  diem  rests  with  tk 
suffering  party ;  but  because  thit  point  of  the  greatest  interest  it  ka 
clear  in  tome  catet  than  in  othert,  it  does  not  ^ow  that  there  is  no 
right  or  principle  of  juttice  in  the  cate.  3.  At  to  matters  of  coaceffipt 
and  the  exprettion  of  opinion,  I  think  these  do  not  fidl  under  the 
head  of  force,  and  are  not,  on  that  ground,  tubjectt  of  coerdoo  asd 
law.  For  example,  if  a  person  inflicu  a  sensation  upon  me  by  material 
means,  whether  tangible  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  help  that  sensatios ; 
I  am  so  far  the  slave  of  that  other,  and  have  no  means  of  reristiEf 
him  but  by  force,  which  I  would  define  to  be  material  ageacj. 
But  if  another  proposes  an  opinion  to  me,  I  am  not  bound  to  be  of 
thit  opinion ;  my  judgment  and  will  is  left  free,  and  therefore  I  htfc 
no  right  to  retort  to  force  to  recover  a  liberty  which  I  have  not  kxt 
If  I  do  thit  to  prevent  that  other  from  pretsing  that  opinion,  it  is  I 
who  invade  his  liberty,  without  warrant,  because  without  necessity. 
It  may  be  urged  tlut  material  agency,  or  force,  is  used  in  the  adop- 
tion of  sounds  or  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  I  cannot  help  seditg 
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or  hearing.     But  the  iojaiy  it  not  herei  but  in  the  moral  and  artificial 

inference^  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  admit  or  reject,  according  to  the 

evidence.     There  is  no  force  but  argument  fin  the  caae,  and  it  is 

reason,  not  the  will  of  another,  that  gives  the  law.     Further,  the 

opioioa   expressed,  generally  concerns  not  one  indlTidual,  but  the 

general  interest ;  and  of  that  my  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  not 

a  commenaarate  or  the  sole  judge.     I  am  judge  of  my  own  interests, 

because  it  is  my  affair,  and  no  one's  else ;  but  by  the  same  rule,  I  am 

not  judge,  nor  have  I  a  ^ito  on  that  which  appeals  to  all  the  world, 

merely  because  I  have  a  prejudice  or  fancy  against  it.     But  suppose 

another  expresses  by  signs  or  words  a  contempt  for  me  ?     Answer. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  is  botmd  to  have  a  respect  for  me.     Opinion 

is  free ;  for  if  I  wish  him  to  have  that  respect,  then  he  must  be  left 

free  to  judge  for  himself,  and  consequently  to  arrive  at  and  to  express 

the  contrary  opinion,  or  otherwise  the  verdict  and  testimony  I  aim  at 

could  not  be  obtained ;  just  as  players  must  consent  to  be  hissed,  if 

they  expect  to  be  i4>plauded.     Opinion  cannot  be  forced,  for  it  is  not 

gronndol  on  force,  but  on  evidence  and  reason,  and  therefore  these 

last  are.  the  proper  instruments  to  control  that  opinion,  and  to  make  it 

fivourable  to  what  we  wish,  or  hostile  to  what  we  disapprove.     In 

what  relatea  to  action,  the  will  of*  another  is  force,  or  the  determining 

power:  in  what  relates  to  opinion,  the  mere  will  or  ipse  dkMt  of 

another  is  of  no  avail  but  as  it  gains  over  other  opinions  to  its  side, 

and  therefore  neither  needs  nor  admits  of  force  as  a  counteracting 

means  to  be  used  against  it.    But  in  the  case  of  calumny  or  indecency : 

I.  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  suppression  of  truth  that  gives  falsehood 

itt  worst  edge.     What  transpires  (however  maliciously  or  secretly) 

in  spite  of  the  law,  is  taken  for  gospel,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 

prevent  calumny,  so  it  is  impossible  to  counteract  it  on  the  present 

system,  or  while  every  attempt  to  answer  it  is  attributed  to  the  people's 

not  daring  to  speak  the  truth.     If  any  single  fact  or  accident  peeps 

out,  the  whole  character,  having  this  legal  screen  before  it,  is  supposed 

to  be  of  a  piece ;  and  the  world,  defrauded  of  the  means  of  coming 

to  their  own  conclusion,  naturally  infer  the  worst.     Hence  the  saying, 

that  reputati€>n  once  gone  never  returns.     If,  however,  we  grant  the 

g^eral  license  or  liberty  of  the  press,  in  a  scheme  where  publicity 

it  the  great  object,  it  seems  a  manifest  contre'Stru  that  the  author 

should  be  the  only  thing  screened  or  kept  a  secret :  either,  therefore, 

an  anonymous  libeller  would  be  heard  with  contempt,  or  if  he  signed 

his  name  thus — ,  or  thus ,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  being 

branded  publicly  as  a  calumniator,  or  marked  with  the  T.  F.  {travail 

force"^  or  the  broad  R.  (rogue)  on  his  back.     These  are  thought 

rafBaent  punishments,  and  yet  they  rest  on  opinion  without  stripes  or 
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labour.  As  to  bdecency,  in  propomon  as  it  it  fl^natiitkeis 
and  reaentmeot  against  it ;  and  as  Tanity  is  the  source  of  inkccBcii 
the  imiTersal  discoonteoance  and  shame  is  its  most  cftctoal  able 
If  it  is  poblic»  it  produces  immediate  reprisals  from  pofaik  osoe 
which  no  brow  can  stand ;  and  if  secret,  it  had  better  be  left  a.  ^. 
one  can  then  say  it  is  obtruded  on  htm ;  and  if  he  will  go  in  kc 
of  it,  it  seems  odd  he  should  call  vpon  the  law  to  frutFttetbeebr. 
of  his  pursuit.  Further,  at  the  worst,  society  has  itsrenKdyi:: 
own  hands  whenerer  its  moral  sense  is  outraged,  that  i%  it  ic2tc 
to  CoTentry,  or  excommunicate  Uke  the  church  of  old;  for  tkqi. 
may  haye  no  right  to  prosecute,  it  is  not  bound  to  protect  orpirrau 
unless  by  voluntary  consent  of  all  parties  concerned.  Secondly,!: 
righu  of  action,  or  personal  liberty.  These  have  no  linitka 
righu  of  persons  or  property  aforesaid,  or  to  be  hereafter  em 
They  are  the  channels  in  which  the  others  run  without  mjsyc 
without  impediment,  as  a  rirer  within  its  banks.  Eferjar^; 
right  to  use  his  natural  powers  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  )mi 
ami  which  he  deems  most  conduciTe  to  his  own  adiantage,  pn^ 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  corresponding  rights  sad  fibensa  s 
others.  He  has  no  right  to  coerce  them  by  a  dedskm  of  b  ^' 
dividual  will,  and  as  long  as  he  abstains  from  this  he  hai  ao  i^  - 
be  coerced  by  an  expression  of  the  aggregate  will,  that  ti,^^ 
The  law  is  the  emanation  of  the  aggregate  will,  and  thii  viB  r^ 
iu  warrant  to  aa  only  from  the  forcible  pressure  from  without,  »i^<^ 
indispensable  resistance  to  it.  Let  us  see  how  this  will  opentto^ 
pruning  and  curtailment  of  law.  The  rage  of  iegialatioD  u  ^i^ 
rice  of  society ;  it  ends  by  limiting  it  to  as  few  thiop  »  f^ 
I.  There  can,  according  to  the  principle  here  impeHectly tketck: 
be  no  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  morals ;  because  morali  li>^^^ 
with  the  will  and  affections,  and  the  Uw  cmlyputa  a  restraint  oo^ 
Erery  one  is  politically  constituted  the  judge  of  what  if  ^^^'f, 
self;  it  is  OQij  when  he  encroaches  on  others  that  he  cao  be  ^ 
to  account.  He  has  no  right  to  say  to  others,  You  shall  doaf  u* 
how  then  should  they  hare  a  right  to  say  to  him,  Yoa  shall  do  t^^ 
do  ?  Mere  numbers  do  not  conrey  the  right,  for  the  lav  t^^ 
not  one,  but  the  whole  community.  For  example,  tbeR  ^ 
rightly  be  a  law  to  set  a  man  in  the  stocks  for  gettiog  m^' 
injures  his  health,  you  say.  That  is  his  concern,  smd  oot  ^'""^^ 
it  is  detrimental  to  his  affairs;  if  so,  he  suffers  roost  hy  it*  ^f' 
ruinous  to  his  wife  and  family :  he  is  their  natural  and  )eg>l  ff^ 
But  they  are  thrown  upon  the  parish  :  the  parish  need  ^y^, 
burden  upon  itself,  unless  it  chooses  or  has  agreed  to  do  lo.  ^^^ 
tt  not  kind  to  or  fond  of  his  wife  I  see  no  law  to  make  tita*  ". 
beau  her,  or  threatens  her  life,  she  as  clearly  has  a  right  to  caO  i^^ 
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aid  of  a  constable  or  justice  of  peace.    I  do  not  see,  in  like  manner, 
how  there  can  be  law  against  gambling  (against  cheating  there  may), 
nor  against  usury.     A  man  gives  twenty,  forty,  a  hundred  per  cent, 
with  his  eyes  open,  but  would  he  do  it  if  strong  necessity  did  not 
impel  him  ?     Certainly  no  man  would  give  double  if  he  could  get  the 
same  advantage  for  half.     There  are  circumstances  in  which  a  rope 
to  save  me  from  drowning,  or  a  draught  of  water,  would  be  worth  all 
I  have.     In  like  manner,  lotteries  are  fair  things;  for  the  loss  is 
inconsiderable,  and  the  advantage  may  be  incalculable.     I  do  not 
believe  the  poor  put  into  them,  but  the  reduced  rich,  the  shabby-genteel. 
Players  were  formerly  prohibited  as  a  nuisance,  and  fortune-tellers 
still  are  liable  to  the  Vagrant  Act,  which  the  parson  of  the  parish 
duly  enforces,  in  his  zeal  to  prevent  cheating  and  imposture,  while  he 
himself  has  his  two  livings,  and  carries  off  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil.     Rape  is  an  offence  clearly  punishable  by  law ;  but  I  would 
not  say  that  simple  incontinence  is  so.    I  will  give  one  more  example, 
which,  though  quaint,  may  explain  the  distinction  I  aim  at.     A  man 
may  commit  suicide  if  he  pleases,  without  being  responsible  to  any  one. 
He  may*quit  the  world  as  he  would  quit  the  country  where  he  was 
bom.     But  if  any  person  were  to  fling  himself  from  the  gallery  into 
the  pit  of  a  playhouse,  so  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  killing  himself,  he  would  render  himself  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  attempt,  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  that  a  person  so 
desperately  situated   would   care  about  consequences.     Duelling  is 
lawful  on  the  same  principle,  where  every  precaution  is  taken  to  show 
that  the  act  is  voluntary  and  fair  on  both  sides.     I  might  give  other 
instances,  but  these  will  suffice.     2.  There  should  be  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  religion.     In  what  relates  to  the  salvation  of  a  man's 
soul,  he  is  infinitely  more  concerned  than  I  can  be ;  and  to  pretend  to 
dictate  to  him  in  this  particular  is  an  infinite  piece  of  impertinence  and 
presumption.     But  if  a  man  has  no  religion  at  all  ?     That  does  not 
hinder  me  from  having  any.     If  he  stood  at  the  church  door  and 
would  not  let  me  enter,  I  should  have  a  right  to  push  him  aside ;  but 
if  he  lets  me  pass  by  without  interruption,  I  have  no  right  to  turn 
back  and  drag  him  in  after  me.     He  might  as  well  force  me  to  have 
no  religion  as  I  force  him  to  have  one,  or  burn  me  at  a  stake  for 
believing  what  he  does  not.     Opinion,  <like  the  wild  goose,  flies 
unclaimed  of  any  man : '  heaven  is  like  ^  the  marble  air,  accessible  to 
all ;'  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  trip  up  one  another's  heels 
on  the  road,  or  to  erect  a  turnpike  gate  to  collect  large  sums  from  the 
passengers.     How  have  I  a  right  to  make  another  pay  for  the  saving 
of  my  soul,  or  to  assist  me  in  damning  his  ?     There  should  be  no 
secular  interference  in  sacred  things ;  no  laws  to  suppress  or  establish 
any  church  or  sect  in  religion,  no  religious  persecutions,  tests,  or 
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diiqiudificttioii8 ;  the  different  sects  should  be  left  to  imcigle  aadte 
each  other  as  much  as  they  please ;  but  withovt  the  love  of  csds^ 
dominatioQ  and  spiritual  power  there  would  be  little  leiupuic: 
bigotry  and  intolerance. 

3  •  As  TO  THB  Rights  op  Peopirtt.  It  is  of  no  use  s  s 
being  left  to  enjoy  security^  or  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  ick 
unless  he  has  a  right  to  appropriate  certain  other  things  neoesyrr: 
his  comfort  and  sabtistence  to  his  own  nse.  In  a  state  of  natss,- 
rather  of  solitary  independence,  he  has  a  right  to  all  he  cm  Iri 
hands  on :  what  then  linits  this  right  ?  Its  bdng  incoosistest  i: 
the  same  right  in  others.  This  strikes  a  mathematical  or  \a§z, 
balance  between  two  extreme  and  eoual  pretensiona.  As  there  h  m: 
natural  and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  indiTidod  and  tiss^ 
perty,  or  those  outward  objects  of  which  he  may  have  need  (they  bo; 
detached,  unlimited,  and  transferable),  as  there  ia  between  i^  ir> 
▼idual  and  his  person,  either  as  an  organ  of  senaatioo  or  actios,  c  i 
necessary,  in  order  to  prerent  endless  debate  and  qoarrels,  to  fix  01 
some  other  criterion  or  common  ground  of  preference.  AmnaJa,  r 
sarages,  ha^e  no  idea  of  any  other  right  than  that  of  the  nmmga^m 
seize  on  all  they  can  get  by  force,  without  any  regard  to  juttke  erz 
equal  claim,  i.  One  mode  of  settling  the  point  is  to  divide  tbe^ 
That  is  allowing  an  equal  advantage  to  both.  Thus  boys,  wks  dst 
unexpectedly  find  anything,  are  accustomed  to  cry  <  Naha ! '  k 
this  is  liable  to  other  difficulties,  and  applies  only  to  the  case  of  jk 
finding,  i.  Priority  erf*  possession  is  a  fair  way  of  deciding  tbei^ 
of  property ;  first,  on  the  mere  principle  of  a  lottery,  or  the  old  vs| 
<  Firit  camff  first  served  \  *  secondly,  because  the  expectadoo  lait: 
been  excited,  and  the  will  more  set  upon  it,  this  constitutes  a  povcr. 
reason  for  not  violently  forcing  it  to  let  go  its  hold.  The  fzor 
strength  of  volition  is,  we  have  seen,  one  foundatioo  of  rigls;  r= 
supposing  a  person  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  anything,  he  ck.: 
properly  set  up  no  claim  to  it.  3.  Labour,  or  the  having  prodscee. 
thing  or  fitted  it  for  use  by  previous  exertion,  gives  thia  right,  ckkF 
indeed,  for  moral  and  final  causes ;  because  if  one  enjoyed  1^ 
another  had  produced,  there  would  be  nothing  hot  idknes  s: 
rapacity ;  but  also  in  the  sense  we  are  inquiring  into^  becauK  s  • 
merely  selfish  ground  the  labour  undergone,  or  the  time  lost,  is  te^ 
to  an  equivalent,  ceteris  maneniibus,  4.  If  another^  volvntaiilji  ^ 
for  a  consideration,  resigns  to  me  his  right  in  anything,  it  td  &> 
intents  and  purposes  becomes  mine.  This  accounts  not  txljics  |^ 
the  transfer  ot  property  by  bargains,  &c.,  but  for  legacies  mii  ^ 
transmission  of  property  in  families  or  otherwise.  It  is  hard  to  sak 
a  law  to  circumscribe  this  right  of  disposing  of  what  we  haie  »  « 
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please ;   yet  the  boasted  law  of  primogemturey  which  is  profeeaedlv 

the  bulwark  and  guardian  of  property  is  in  direct  Tiolation  of  thu 

principle.      5,  and  lastly.     Where  a  thing  is  common,  and  there  is 

enough  for  all,  and  no  one  contributes  to  it,  as  air  or  water,  there  can 

be  no  property  in  it.     The  proximity  to  a  herring-fishery,  or  the 

hftTing  been  the  first  to  establish  a  particular  traffic  in  such  commodi« 

ties,  may  perhaps  give  this  right  by  aggravating  our  will,  as  haying  a 

nearer  or  longer  power  over  them ;  but  the  rule  is  the  other  way.    It 

18  on  same  principle  that  poaching  is  a  kind  of  honest  thieving,  for 

that  which  costs  no  trouble  and  is  confined  to  no  limits  seems  to  belong 

to  no  one  exclusively  (why  else  do  poachers  or  country  people  seize 

on  this  kind  of  property  with  the  least  reluctance,  but  that  it  is  the 

least  like  stealing  ?)  ;  and  as  the  game  laws  and  the  tenaciousness  of 

the  rights  to  that  which  has  least  the  character  of  property,  as  most  a 

point  of  honour,  produced  a  revolution  in  one  country,  so  they  are  not 

unlikely  to  produce  it  in  another.     The  object  and  principle  of  the 

\aws  of  property,  then,  is  this:  i.  To  supply  individuals  and  the 

community  with  what  they  need.     2,  To  secure  an  equal  share  to 

each  individual,  other  circumstances  being  the  same.     3.  To  keep  the 

peace  and  promote  industry  and  plenty,  by  proportioning  each  man's 

share  to  his  own  exertions,   or  to  the  good-will  and  discretion  of 

others.     The  intention,  then,  being  that  no  individual  should  rob 

another,  or -be  starved  but  by  his  refusing  to  work  (the  earth  and  its 

produce  being  the  natural  estate  of  the  conununity,  subject  to  these 

regulations  of  individual  right  and  public  welfare),  the  question  is, 

whether  any  individual  can  have  a  right  to  rob  or  starve  the  whole 

community :  or  if  the  necessary  discretion  left  in  the  application  of 

the  principle  has  led  to  a  state  of  things  subversive  of  the  principle 

itself,  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  and   existence  of  the  state, 

whether  the  end  being  defeated,  the  law  does  not  fall  to  the  ground, 

or  require  either  a  powerful  corrective  or  a  total  reconstruction. 

The  end  is  superior  to  the  means,  and  the  use  of  a  thing  does  not 

justify  its  abuse.     If  a  clock  is  quite  out  of  order  and  always  goes 

wrong,  it  is  no  argument  to  say  it  was  set  right  at  first  and  00  true 

mechanical  principles,  and  therefore  it  must  go  on  as  it  has  done, 

according  to  all  the  rules  of  art;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  taken  to 

pieces,  repaired,  and  the  whole  restored  to  the  original  state,  or, 

if  this  is  impossible,  a  new  one  is  made.     So  society,  when  out  of 

order,  which  it  is  whenever  the  interests  of  the  many  are  regularly 

and  outrageously  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  few,  must  be  repaired,  and 

either  a  reform  or  a  revolution  cleanse  its  corruptions  and  renew  its 

elasticity.     People  talk  of  the  poor  laws  as  a  grievance.     Either  they 

or  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  a  revolution,  are  necessary.     The  labour* 
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ing  popdadoD  hive  not  doubled  in  the  last  forty  yean ;  tfaor  mt  c 
no  more  than  are  necettary  to  do  the  work  in  hiiriMXidry«  ftc  dzi 
inditpensaUy  required ;  bat  the  wages  of  a  labooring  man  are  no  kpr 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  anid  the  price  of  food  and  bccobs 
is  at  least  double  what  it  was  then,  owing  to  taxes,  grants,  moacyoh 
and  immense  fortunes  gathered  during  the  war  by  the  richer  or  sb 
prosperous  classes,  who  have  cot  ceased  to  propagate  in  the  gpaatsa 
ratio*  though  the  poor  have  not  done  it,  and  the  maintamiagof  vki 
younger  and  increasing  branches  in  becoming  spteodour  and  aioEi: 
presses  with  double  weight  on  the  poor  and  labouring  daae^  T? 
greater  part  of  a  community  ought  not  to  be  paupers  or  starnnf ;  £ 
when  a  goremment  by  obstinacy  and  madness  has  reduced  tba : 
that  state,  it  must  either  take  wise  and  effiectual  measores  to  nS^- 
them  from  it,  or  pay  the  forfeit  of  its  own  wickedness  and  foBj^ 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  system  of  just  and  oaefiil  laws  oin  ^ 
conitructed  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  principle  of  the  tfk  r 
self-defence,  or  the  security  for  person,  liberty,  and  property.  Tke 
are  exceptions,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  cfaikr^ 
idiots,  and  insane  persons.  These  common-senae  dictaiei  Iff  i 
general  principle  can  only  hold  good  where  the  general  coadisa 
are  complied  with.  There  are  also  mixed  cases,  partakbig  of  ci 
and  moral  justice.  Is  a  man  bound  to  support  his  children?  Not: 
strict  political  right ;  but  he  may  be  compelled  to  forego  all  tb 
benefits  of  ciril  society,  if  he  does  not  fulfil  an  engagemeat  viia 
accordmg  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  that  society,  he  ks  laic- 
taken.  So  in  respect  to  marriage.  It  is  a  Toluntary  contract,  aid  tif 
▼iobtion  of  it  is  punishable  on  the  same  plea  of  sympathy  and  cokl 
GoTemment  is  not  necessarily  founded  on  common  consent,  faa  a 
the  right  which  society  has  to  defend  itself  against  aU  aggrean 
But  am  I  bound  to  pay  or  support  the  gOTemment  for  defendic|  it 
society  against  any  violence  or  injustice  ?  No :  hot  then  th^  sa: 
withdraw  the  protection  of  the  law  from  me  if  I  refiue,  and  it  is  n 
this  ground  that  the  contributions  of  each  individual  to  the  maiBa 
ance  of  the  sute  are  demanded.  Laws  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ioBak 
on  the  supposed  infraction  of  indiyiduai  rights.  If  these  ri^gfats,ia: 
the  best  means  of  maintaining  them,  are  always  clear,  and  there  cos: 
be  no  injustice  or  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  goimaec. 
erery  government  might  be  its  own  lawgiver :  but  as  neither  of  tbc 
is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  general  voice  for  settla^df 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  aiKi  even  more  for  preveotii^  ck 
government,  under  pretence  of  the  general  peace  and  ssfetj,  6ff 
subjectmg  the  whole  liberties,  rights,  and  resources  of  the 
to  its  own  advanuge  and  sole  will. 
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ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE ;    OR,  ADVICE 
TO  A  SCHOOLBOY 

My  dear  LitTLE  Fellow, — ^You  are  now  going  to  tettle  at  school, 
and  may  consider  this  as  your  first  entrance  into  the  world.  As  my 
health  is  so  indifferent,  and  I  may  not  be  with  you  long,  I  wish  to 
leaTc  you  some  advice  (the  best  I  can)  for  your  conduct  in  life,  both 
that  it  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  as  something  to  remember  me  by. 
I  may  at  least  be  able  to  caution  you  against  my  own  errors,  if  nothing 
else. 

As  Dw  went  along  to  your  new  place  of  destination,  you  often 

repeated  that  *  You  durst  say  they  were  a  set  of  stupid,  disagreeable 

people,'  meaning  the  people  at  the  school.    You  were  to  blame  in  this. 

it  18  a  good  old  rule  to  hope  for  the  best.     Always,  my  dear,  believe 

things  to  be  right,  till  you  find  them  the  contrary ;  and  even  then, 

instead  of  irritating  yourself  against  them,  endeavour  to  put  up  with 

them  as  well  as  you  can,  if  you  cannot  alter  them.     You  said  *  You 

were  sure  you  should  not  like  the  school  where  you  were  going.' 

This  was  wrong.     What  you  meant  was  that  you  did  not  like  to 

leave  home.     But  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  should  like  the 

school  or  not,  till  you  had  given  it  a  trial.     Otherwise,  your  saying 

that  you  should  not  like  it  was  determining  that  you  would  not  like  it. 

Never  anticipate  evils ;  or,  because  you  cannot  have  things  exactly  as 

you  wish,  make  them  oat  worse  than  they  are,  through  mere  spite  and 

wilfulness. 

You  seemed  at  first  to  take  no  notice  of  your  school-fellows,  or 
rather  to  set  yourself  against  them,  because  they  were  strangers  to 
you.  They  knew  as  little  of  you  as  you  did  of  them ;  so  that  this 
would  have  been  a  reason  for  their  keeping  aloof  from  you  as  well, 
which  you  would  have  felt  as  a  hardship.  Learn  never  to  conceive  a 
prejudice  against  others,  because  you  know  nothing  of  them.  It  is 
bad  reasoning,  and  makes  enemies  of  half  the  world.  Do  not  think 
ill  of  them,  till  they  behave  ill  to  you ;  and  then  strive  to  avoid  the 
faults  which  you  see  in  them.  This  will  disarm  their  hostility  sooner 
than  pique  or  resentment  or  complaint. 

I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  criticise  the  dress  of  some  of  the 
boys  as  not  so  good  as  your  own.  Never  despise  any  one  for  any 
thing  that  he  cannot  help-— least  of  all,  for  his  poverty.  I  would  wish 
you  to  keep  up  appearances  yourself  as  a  defence  against  the  idle 
sneers  of  the  world,  but  I  would  not  have  you  value  yourself  upon 
them.  I  hope  you  will  neither  be  the  dupe  nor  victim  of  vulgar 
prejodices.     Instead  of  saying  above — *  Never  despise  any  one  for 
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any  thing  tbat  he  cannot  help ' — I  might  have  taidy  *  Ntm  do^ 
any  one  at  all ; '  for  contempt  implies  a  triumph  otct  aid  piemi 
the  ill  of  another.  It  means  that  you  are  glad  and  congptulate  p: 
self  on  their  failings  or  misfortunes.  The  sense  of  infenacrt 
Others,  without  this  indirect  appeal  to  our  seU^o^Cyisapflofalfeei^ 
and  not  an  exulting  one. 

You  compUin  sbce^  that  the  boys  laugh  at  yon  and  do  sotx 
about  you,  and  that  you  are  not  treated  as  you  were  at  koaie.  M> 
dear,  Uiat  u  one  chief  retsoo  for  your  being  sent  to  ichooI»tt>s2 
you  betimes  to  the  unaroidable  rubs  and  uncertain  reocpboo  ywss 
meet  with  in  life.  You  cannot  always  be  with  me,  and  perhipiif 
as  well  that  you  cannot.  But  you  must  not  expect  othen  to  tbows 
same  concern  about  you  as  1  should.  Yfi»  hare  hitherto  bea> 
spoiled  child,  and  have  been  used  to  ha^  your  own  way  a  gooi  uo. 
both  in  the  house  and  among  your  play-tellows,  with  whom  jonie 
too  fond  of  being  a  leader :  but  you  have  good-oature  and  good  km- 
and  will  get  the  better  of  this  in  time.  You  have  now  go(  mt^ 
other  boys  who  are  your  equals,  or  bigger  and  atrooger  than  yocn^ 
and  who  have  something  else  to  attend  to  beaidet  hwDOsiiiy  jx 
whims  and  fancies,  and  you  feel  this  as  a  repulse  or  piece  of  kjinK- 
But  the  first  lesson  to  learn  is  that  there  are  other  people  iatkevdl 
besides  yourself.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in  the  ichool  vkit 
you  are,  whose  amusemento  and  pnrsuiu  (whatever  they  may  be) » 
and  ought  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  them  as  yoon  cas  fao 
you,  and  to  which  therefore  you  must  give  way  in  your  tan.  Tk 
more  airs  of  childish  self-importance  you  give  yourself,  yoavSi^ 
expose  yourself  to  be  the  more  thwarted  and  laughed  au  Tne 
equality  is  the  only  true  morality  or  true  wisdom.  Remember  abai^ 
that  you  are  but  one  among  others,  and  you  can  hardly  mtsukeT^ 
place  in  society.  In  your  father's  house,  yon  might  do  n  ?^ 
pleased  :  in  the  world,  you  will  find  competitors  at  every  tank  T« 
are  not  bom  a  king's  son  to  destroy  or  dictate  to  millioni :  yon  ^ 
only  expect  to  shu-e  their  fate,  or  settle  your  differences  vsk^J 
with  them.  You  already  find  it  so  at  school ;  and  I  wish  yoatobt 
reconciled  to  your  situation  as  soon  and  with  as  little  pain  as  yoQC& 

It  was  my  misfortune  perhaps  to  be  bred  up  among  Disiectr& 
who  look  with  too  jaundiced  an  eye  at  others,  and  set  too  hi^^ 
value  on  their  own  peculiar  pretensions.  From  being  protcnttd 
themselves,  they  learn  to  proscribe  others;  and  come  in  the  ode 
reduce  all  integrity  of  principle  and  soundness  of  opinioa  vithu)  t» 
pale  of  their  own  little  communion.  Those  who  were  oot  of  k  »^ 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  Rational  Dutenieri^  I  was  kd  cnor 
ously  to  look  upon  as  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  ratiooil  hea^ 
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•eing  thus  satitfied  at  to  the  select  few  who  are  *  the  salt  of  the 
LTth,'  it  is  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  at  the  head  of 
lem,  and  to  Cuicj  ourseWes  of  more  importance  in  the  scale  of  true 
esert  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  who  do  not  interpret 
certain  text  of  Scripture  in  the  manner  that  we  hare  been  taught  to 
o.  You  will  (from  the  difference  of  education)  be  free  from  this 
igotry,  and  will,  I  hope,  aroid  every  thing  akin  to  the  same  exclusive 
nd  narrow-minded  spirit.  Think  that  the  minds  of  men  are  various 
a  their  faces — that  the  modes  and  en^loyments  of  life  are  numberless 
8  they  are  necessary — that  there  is  more  than  one  class  of  merit — 
hat  though  others  may  be  wrong  m  some  things,  they  are  not  so  in 
11 — and  that  countless  races  of  men  have  been  born,  have  lived  and 
lied  without  ever  hearing  of  any  one  of  those  points  in  which  you 
ake  a  just  pride  and  pleasure — and  you  will  not  err  on  the  side  of 
hat  spiritual  pride  or  intellectual  coxcombry  which  has  been  so  often 
he  bane  of  the  studious  and  learned ! 

I  observe  you  have  got  a  way  of  speaking  of  your  school-fellows  as 
tJbat  Hoare,  that  Harris,'  and  so  on,  as  if  you  meant  to  mark  them 
mt  for  particular  reprobation,  or  did  not  think  them  good  enough  for 
fou.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  sneak  disrespectfully  of  others :  for  it  will 
ead  you  to  think  and  feel  uncharitably  towards  them.  Ill  names 
>eget  ill  blood.  Even  where  there  may  be  some  repeated  trifling 
provocation,  it  is  better  to  be  courteous,  mild,  and  forbearing,  than 
:aptiott8,  impatioit,  and  fretful.  The  faults  of  others  too  often  arise 
3ut  of  our  own  ill-temper ;  or  though  they  should  be  real,  we  shall 
not  mend  them,  by  exasperating  ourselves  against  them.  Treat  your 
playmates,  as  Hanilet  advises  Polonius  to  treat  the  players,  <  according 
to  your  own  dignity,  rather  than  their  deserts.'  If  you  fly  out  at 
every  thing  in  them  that  you  disapprove  or  think  done  on  purpose  to 
annoy  you,  you  lie  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  their  caprice,  rudeness, 
or  ill-nature.     You  should  be  more  your  own  master. 

Do  not  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  world  too  soon :  for,  bad  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  the  best  we  have  to  live  in — here.  If  railing  would 
have  made  it  better,  it  would  have  been  reformed  long  ago  :  but  as 
this  is  not  to  be  h<^>ed  for  at  present,  the  best  way  is  to  slide  through 
it  as  contentedly  and  innocently  as  we  may.  The  worst  fault  it  has, 
is  want  of  charity :  and  calling  inave  sod  fool  at  every  turn  will  not 
cure  this  failing.  Consider  (as  a  matter  of  vanity)  that  if  there  were 
not  80  many  knaves  and  fools  as  we  find,  the  wise  and  honest  would 
not  be  those  rare  and  shining  characters  that  they  are  allowed  to  be ; 
and  (as  a  matter  of  philosophy)  that  if  the  world  be  really  incorrigiUe 
in  this  respect,  it  is  a  reflection  to  make  oae  sad,  not  angry»  We 
may  lai^h  of  weep  at  the  madness  of  mankind :  we  have  no  right  to 
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▼ilify  them»  for  our  own  takes  or  theirs.  Misanthropy  is  boc  isc 
disgnst  of  the  mind  at  human  natare,  bat  with  ttadf ;  or  it  is  hpi 
its  own  exaggerated  vices  and  fool  blou  at  the  door  of  others !  Ik 
not,  howerer,  mistake  what  I  have  here  said.  I  woold  not  haic  59. 
when  you  grow  up,  adopt  the  low  and  s<Ktiid  fashion  of  pdlBsq 
existing  abases  or  of  putting  the  best  face  upon  the  wwit  tis^ 
I  only  mean  that  indiscriminate,  unqualified  satire  can  do  litde  foai 
and  that  those  who  indulge  in  the  most  rerolting  specnlaooa  £ 
human  nature,  do  not  themselves  always  set  the  fairest  examples,  ti 
strive  to  prevent  its  lower  degradation.  They  seem  rather  vitlz^  e 
reduce  it  to  their  theoretical  standard.  For  die  rest,  the  very  obc? 
that  is  made  (if  sincere)  shews  that  things  cannot  be  quite  so  bad  s 
they  are  represented.  The  abstract  hatred  and  scorn  of  vice  b^ 
the  capacity  for  virtue :  the  impatience  expressed  at  the  most  orikq 
instances  of  deformity  proves  the  innate  idea  and  love  of  bcssris 
the  human  mind.  The  best  antidote  I  can  reconnncDd  to  yos  hcR- 
after  against  the  disheartening  effect  of  such  writings  as  tbo«  d 
Rochefoucault,  M aodeville,  and  others,  will  be  to  look  at  the  fkasB 
of  Raphael  and  Correggio.  You  need  not  be  altogether  ashi^ 
my  dear  little  boy,  of  belonging  to  a  species  which  could  protbce 
such  faces  as  those ;  nor  despair  of  doing  something  worthy  ef  i 
laudable  ambition,  when  you  see  what  such  hands  have  wrosgk! 
You  will,  perhaps,  one  day  have  reason  to  thank  me  for  this  advice. 

As  to  your  sdidies  and  school-exercises,  I  wish  yon  to  leam  L£k 
French,  and  dancing.  I  would  insist  upon  the  last  more  paiticaiarT. 
both  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  beonse  ititii 
the  greatest  consequence  to  your  success  in  life.  Every  thii^  abas 
depends  upon  first  impressions;  and  these  depend  (besides /erm 
which  is  not  in  our  power)  upon  two  things,  dreii  and  addrtu^  wbid 
every  one  may  command  with  proper  attention.  These  are  the  ssaii 
coin  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  which  are  continually  in  reqoeit;  s£ 
perhaps  you  will  find  at  the  year's  end,  or  towards  the  close  c^Ise. 
that  the  daily  insults,  coldness,  or  contempt,  to  which  yon  have  bee 
exposed  by  a  neglect  of  such  superficial  recommendations,  are  haidiy 
atoned  for  by  the  few  proofs  of  esteem  or  admiration  whidi  per 
integrity  or  talents  have  been  able  to  extort  in  the  course  ^  t* 
When  we  habitually  disregard  those  things  which  we  knov  y^ 
ensure  the  &vourable  opinion  of  others,  it  shews  we  set  that  opbnost 
defiance,  or  consider  ourselves  above  it,  which  no  one  ever  did  vs 
impunity.  An  inattention  to  our  own  persons  implies  a  disrespect  is 
others,  and  may  often  be  traced  no  less  to  a  want  of  good-nature  tbs 
of  good  sense.  The  old  maxim — Desire  to  pUate^  trndyom  ngfUl  i^iSih 
/Zrj/«— explains  the  whole  matter.     If  there  is  a  tendency  to  vmky 
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and  affectation  on  this  side  of  the  questioD,  there  is  an  equal  alloy  of 

pride  and   obstinacy  on  the  opposite  one.     Slovenliness  may  at  any 

time    be    cured  by  an  effort  of  resolution,  but  a  graceful  carriage 

requires  an  early  habit,  and  m  most  cases  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master. 

I  would  not  have  you,  from  not  knowing  how  to  enter  a  room  properly, 

stumble  at  the  very  threshold  in  the  good  graces  of  those  on  whom  it 

is  possible  the  fate  of  your  future  life  may  depend.     Nothing  creates 

a  greater  prejudice  against  any  one  than  awkwardness.     A  person  who 

18  confused   in  manner  and  gesture  seems  to  hare  done  something 

wrong,  or   as  if  he  was  conscious  of  no  one  qualification  to  build  a 

confidence  in  himself  upon.     On  the  other  hand,  openness,  freedom, 

self-possession,  set  others  at  ease  with  you  by  shewing  that  you  are  on 

good   terms  with  yourself.     Grace  in  women  gains  the   affections 

sooner,  and  secures  them  longer,  than  any  thing  else — it  is  an  outward 

and  Tisible  sign  of  an  inward  harmony  of  soul — as  the  want  of  it  in 

men,  as  if  the  mind  and  body  equally  hitched  in  difficulties  and  were 

distracted  with  doubts,  is  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  career  of 

gallantry    and  road  to  the  female  heart.     Another  thing  I  would 

caution  you  against  is  not  to  pore  over  your  books  till  you  are  bent 

almost  double — a  habit  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  the  better  of, 

and  which  you  will  find  of  serious  ill  consequence.     A  ttoop  in  the 

shoulderi  sinks  a  man  in  public  and  in  private  estimation.     You  are  at 

present  straight  enough,  and  you  walk  with  boldness  and  spirit.     Do 

nothing  to  take  away  the  use  of  your  limbs,  or  the  spring  and  elasticity 

of  your  muscles.     As  to  all  worldly  advantages,  it  is  to  the  full  of  as 

much  importance  that  your  deportment  should  be  erect  and  manly  as 

your  actions. 

You  will  naturally  find  out  all  this  and  fall  into  it,  if  your  attention 
is  drawn  out  sufficiently  to  what  is  passing  around  you ;  and  this  will 
be  the  case,  unless  you  are  absorbed  too  much  in  books  and  those 
sedentary  studies, 

<  Which  waste  the  marrow,  and  bonsume  the  brain/ 

You  are,  I  think,  too  fond  of  reading  as  it  is.  As  one  means  of 
avoiding  excess  in  this  way,  I  would  wish  you  to  make  it  a  rule, 
never  to  read  at  meal-times,  nor  in  company  when  there  is  any  (even 
the  most  trivial)  conversation  going  on,  nor  ever  to  let  your  eagerness 
to  learn  encroach  upon  your  play-hours.  Books  are  but  one  inlet  of 
knowledge  ;  and  the  pores  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  should 
be  left  open  to  all  impressions.  I  applied  too  close  to  my  studies, 
soon  after  I  was  of  your  age,  and  hurt  myself  irreparably  by  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  learning,  health  and  good  spirits  are 
of  more. 
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I  woald  have  yoi^  at  I  taidy  make  younelf  nuitcr  of  Ficgd, 
bccaote  you  may  rad  it  of  oae  in  the  commerce  of  life  ;  and  I  vwd 
hate  yott  leani  Ladn,  partly  becaiue  1  kamt  it  myself  and  I  -mvm, 
not  have  yoa  without  any  of  the  adrantagef  or  aonrcet  of  kaovfeip 
that  I  poaaetaed — ^it  wocild  be  a  bar  of  aeparation  between  w— at 
■econdly^  because  there  is  an  atmo^here  round  this  sort  of  dama. 
ground,  to  which  that  of  actual  life  is  gross  and  Tulgar.  Sbi&sa 
from  this  garden  of  early  sweetness,  we  may  well  exdum — 

*  How  shall  we  part  and  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?     How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomM  to  immortal  fruits  >  * 

I  do  not  think  the  Classics  so  indispensable  to  the  cnluTation  of  yee 
intellect  as  on  another  account,  which  I  have  seen  explained  cm- 
where,  and  you  will  have  no  objection  to  turn  with  nte  to  the  fua^ 
*  The  study  of  the  Classics  is  less  to  be  regarded  as  an  exeroK  af 
the  intellect,  than  as  a  tRuiflwe  of  hwnamiy.  The  peculiar  adYSKsfc 
of  this  mode  of  education  consists  not  so  much  in  strengtfaenii^  tbt 
understanding,  as  in  softening  and  refining  the  taste.  It  g^  ae£ 
liberal  views ;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  disgi 
foreign  to  itself;  to  love  rirtue  for  its  own  sake  ;  to  prefer  fraets 
life,  and  glory  to  riches  ;  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  sc 
permanent,  instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting  objects.  It  teaches  m  % 
believe  that  there  is  something  really  great  and  excellent  in  the  varki, 
surviving  all  the  shocks  of  accident  and  fluctuations  of  opimoo,  asd 
raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile  fear,  which  bows  only  ts 
present  power  and  upstart  authority.  Rome  and  Athens  filled  i 
place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  can  never  be  occupied  apk 
They  were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid ;  al!  (70 
have  seen  them,  and  their  light  shines  like  a  mighty  sea-mark  into  tk 
abyss  of  time. 

'<  Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands^ 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy*8  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  vrar,  and  all-inyolving  age. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant,  bom  in  happier  days^ 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow !  "^ 

It  is  this  feeling  more  than  any  thing  else  which  produces  a  ma^ 
diflPerence  between  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modem  langoa^ 
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ind  which,  by  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  conseqnencet  attached 
:o  the  former^  stamps  every  word  with  a  monumental  6rmnets.  By 
soDTersing  with  the  trngh^  deadj  we  imbibe  sentiment  with  knowledge. 
^e  become  strongly  attached  to  those  who  can  no  longer  either  hurt 
3r  oerre  us,  except  through  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  the 
mind.  We  feel  the  presence  of  that  power  which  gives  immortality 
to  human  'thoughte  and  actions,  and  catch  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
from  all  nations  and  ages.' 

Because,  however,  you  have  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  can 
speak  a  different  language,  do  not  fancy  yourself  of  a  different  order 
of  beings  from  those  you  ordinarily  converse  with.     They  perhaps 
know  and  can  do  more  things  than  you,  though  you  have  learnt  a 
greater  variety  of  namet  to  express  the  same  thing  by.     The  great 
object  indeed  of  these  studies  is  to  be  *  a  cure  for  a  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit,'  and  to  carry  the  mind  out  of  its  petty  and  local  prejudices  to 
the  idea  of  a  more  general  humanity.     Do  not  fancy,  because  you  are 
intimate  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  that  your  neighbours  who  can  never 
attain  the  same  posthumous  fame  are  to  be  despised,    like  those 
impudent  valets  who  live  in  noble  families  and  look  down  upon  every 
one  else.     Though  you  are  master  of  Cicero's  <  Orations,'  think  it 
possible  for  a  cobbler  at  a  stall  to  be  more  eloquent  than  you.     *  But 
you  are  a  scholar,  and  he  is  not.'     Well,  then,  you  have  that  advan- 
tage over  him,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  have  every  other. 
Look  at  the   heads  of  the  celebrated  poets  and   philosophers  of 
antiquity  in  the  collection  at  Wilton,  and  you  will  say  they  answer  to 
their  works :  but  you  will  find  others  in  the  same  collection  whose 
names  have  hardly  come  down  to  us,  that  are  equally  fine,  and  cast  in 
the  same  classic  mould.     Do  you  imagine  that  all  the  thoughts, 
genius,  and  capacity  of  those  old  and  mighty  nations  are  contained  in 
a  few  odd  volumes,  to  be  thumbed  by  school-boys  ?     This  reflection 
is  not  meant  to  lessen  your  admiration  of  the  great  names  to  which 
you  will  be  accustomed  to  look  up,  but  to  direct  it  to  that  solid  mass 
of  intellect  and  power,  of  which  they  were  the  most  shining  ornaments. 
I   would  wish  yon  to  excel  in  this  sort  of  learning  and  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  it,  because  it  is  the  path  that  has  been  chosen  for  you :  but 
do  not  suppose  that  others  do  not  excel  equally  in  their  line  of  study 
or  exercise  of  skill,  or  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  excellence  in  art 
or  nature.     You  have  got  on  vastly  beyond  the  point  at  which  you  set 
out ;  but  others  have  been  getting  on  as  well  as  you  in  the  same  or 
other  ways,  and  have  kept  pace  with  yon.     What  then,  you  may  ask, 
is  the  use  of  all  the  pains  you  have  taken,  if  it  gives  you  no  superiority 
over  mankind  in  general  ?     It  is  this — ^You  have  reaped  all  the  benefit 
of  improvement  and  knowledge  yourself;  and  farther,  if  you  had  not 
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moved  fbrwardt»  you  would  by  this  time  have  been  kft  bAssL 
Envy  no  ooe,  disparage  no  one«  think  yourself  abowc  no  one.  Tk: 
demerits  will  not  piece  out  your  defidences ;  nor  is  it  a  waste  of  tis 
and  labour  for  you  to  cultiTate  your  own  tadents,  becanue  you  can 
bespeak  a  monopoly  of  all  advanuges.  Yon  are  more  learned  tkt 
many  of  vour  acquaintance  who  may  be  more  active,  healthy,  vki, 
successful  in  busmess  or  expert  in  some  elegant  or  uaeAl  aittbe 
you ;  but  you  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  you  have  attuned  ic 
object  of  your  ambition.  Or  if  you  should  not  be  aUe  to  coaps 
this  from  a  want  of  genius  or  parts,  yet  learn,  my  child,  to  be  cos- 
tented  with  a  mediocrity  of  acquirements.  You  may  still  be  respcctafe 
in  your  conduct,  and  enjoy  a  tranquil  obscurity,  with  more  friodi 
and  fewer  enemies  than  you  might  otherwise  have  hnd. 

There  is  one  almost  certain  drawback  on  a  coorae  of  sckabsk 
study,  that  it  unfits  men  for  active  life.  The  uieai  ia  alwap  £ 
variance  with  ik»  practical.  The  habit  of  fixing  the  attentioB  ob  ts 
imaginary  and  abstracted  deprives  the  mind  equally  of  energy  ad 
fortitude,  fiy  indulging  our  imaginations  on  fictiona  and  dmoas. 
where  we  have  it  all  our  own  way  and  are  led  on  only  by  the  ^emt 
of  the  prospect,  we  grow  fastidious,  effeminate,  lapped  in  idle  hoarr, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  shock  cf  id 
adversity,  when  it  comes ;  as  by  being  taken  up  with  abatna  reaae- 
ing  or  remote  events  in  which  we  are  merely  passive  spectators,  vc 
have  no  resources  to  provide  against  it,  no  readineas,  or  cxpedbn 
for  the  occasion,  or  spirit  to  use  them,  even  if  they  occur.  We  ssit 
think  again  before  we  determine,  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  acdoe  b 
lost.  While  we  are  considering  the  very  best  posaible  mode  d 
gaining  an  object,  we  find  that  it  has  slipped  through  our  fingen,  or 
that  oUiers  have  laid  rude,  fearless  hands  upon  it.  The  yonthfid  vp 
reluctantly  discovers  that  the  ways  of  the  world  are  not  hia  ways,  wr 
their  thoughts  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  the  old  monastic  insdtadoa 
were  not  in  this  respect  unwise,  which  carried  on  to  the  end  of  Ift 
the  secluded  habits  and  romantic  associations  with  which  it  bepot  so£ 
which  created  a  privileged  world  for  the  inhabitanta,  distinct  from  tk 
common  world  of  men  and  women.  Yon  will  bring  with  yos  froe 
your  books  and  solitary  reveries  a  wrong  measure  of  men  and  thicfs» 
unless  you  correct  it  by  careful  experience  and  mixed  obsenratuB. 
You  will  raise  your  standard  of  character  as  much  too  high  at  first  as 
from  disappointed  expectation  it  will  sink  too  low  afterwards.  Tbt 
best  qualifier  of  this  theoretical  nuuua  and  of  the  dreams  of  poett  and 
moralists  (who  both  treat  of  things  as  they  ot^tt  to  he  and  not  as  ££9 
are)  is  in  one  sense  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  own  popular  wriien» 
such  as  our  NovelisU  and  periodical  Essayisu.  But  yoa  had,  after 
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11,    better  wait  and  aee  what  things  are  than  try  to  anticipate  the 

esults.      You  know  more  of  a  road  by  having  trayelled  it  than  by  all 

be    conjectures  and  descriptions  in  the  world.     You  will  find  the 

»u8in^88  of  life  conducted  on  a  much  more  varied  and  individual  scale 

ban  you  would  expect.     People  will  be  concerned  about  a  thousand 

Lhings  that  you  have  no  idea  of,  and  will  be  utterly  indifferent  to  what 

you  feel  the  greatest  interest  in.     You  will  find  good  and  evil,  folly 

and  discretion  more  mingled,  and  the  shades  of  character  running 

more  into  each  other  than  they  do  in  the  ethical  charts.     No  one  is 

equally  Mirise  or  guarded  at  all  points,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  is 

quite  a  fool.     Do  not  be  surprised,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world, 

to  find  men  talk  exceedingly  well  on  different  subjects,  who  do  not 

derive  their  information  immediately  from  books.     In  the  first  place, 

the  light  of  books  is  dififiised  very  much  abroad  in  the  world  in  con- 

versatioo  and  at  second-hand ;  and  besides,  common  sense  is  not  a 

monopoly,  and  experience  and  observation  are  sources  of  information 

open  to  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  retired  student.     If 

you  know  more  of  the  outline  and  principles,  he  knows  more  of  the 

details  and  *  practique  part 'of  life.'     A  man  may  discuss  the  adventures 

of  a  campaign  in  which  he  was  engaged  very  agreeably  without  having 

read  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand^  or  give  a  singular  account  of 

the  method  of  drying  teas  in  China  without  being  a  profound  chemist. 

It  is  the  vice  of  scholars  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  knowledge  in  the 

world  but  that  of  books.    Do  you  avoid  it,  I  conjure  you ;  and 

thereby  save  yourself  the  pain  and  mortification  that  must  otherwise 

ensue  from  finding  out  your  mistake  continually  ! 

Gravity  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  perhaps 
a  certain  share  of  it  is  hardly  to  be  dispensed  with.     Few  people  can 
afford  to  be  quite  unaflFected.     At  any  rate,  do  not  put  your  worst 
qualities  ibremost.     Do  not  seek  to  distinguish  yourself  by  being 
ridiculous ;  nor  entertain  that  miserable  ambition  to  be  the  sport  and 
butt  of  the  companv.     By  aiming  at  a  ceruin  standard  of  behaviour 
or  intellect,  you  will  at  least  show  your  taste  and  value  for  what  is 
excellent.     There  are  those  who  blurt  out  their  good  things  with  so 
little  heed  of  what  they  are  about  that  no  one  thinks  any  thing  of 
them ;  as  others  by  keeping  their  folly  to  themselves  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  wisdom.     Do  not,  however,  affect  to  speak  only  in  oracles,  or 
to  deal  in  bm-mott :  condescend  to  the  level  of  the  company,  and  be 
free  and  accessible  to  all  persons.     Express  whatever  occurs  to  you, 
that  cannot  offend  others  or  hurt  yourself.     Keep  some  opinions  to 
yourself.     Say  what  you  please  of  others,  but  never  repeat  what  you 
hear  said  of  them  to  themselves.    If  you  have  nothing  to  offer  yourself, 
laugh  with  the  witty,  assent  to  the  wise ;  they  will  not  think  the 
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worte  of  you  for  it.  Litieo  to  infonnatiott  on  sdbJECts  yx  m 
wnargoanted  with,  inttead  of  alwiqrt  ttenmg  to  lead  the  Mjufcitk 
tt>  tome  fiiTourite  one  of  yoor  owa.  By  the  iawt  method  yoi  «£ 
•hue,  bat  will  not  improre.  I  an  ashamed  myself  ever  to  opeiBi 
lipt  on  any  qnettioo  I  have  eter  writfeen  upoo.  It  k  much  mr 
difficolt  to  be  abk  to  cooTene  on  as  eqittlity  with  a  ooBbera 
penoot  in  turoy  than  to  soar  above  thdr  heads,  and  excke  the  $ca^ 
gaze  of  all  companks  by  bestriding  some  senseless  topic  of  job  or 
and  confounding  the  onderstandings  of  those  who  are  ignonat  «£  k. 
Be  not  too  fond  of  argument.  Indeed,  by  going  mnch  into  coop^ 
( whkh  I  do  not,  however,  wish  yon  to  do)  yon  will  be  weaned  fm 
this  practice,  if  yon  set  oat  with  it.  Rather  snggeat  what  reaab 
may  have  occurred  to  you  on  a  subject  than  asm  at  dictafing  joc 
opinions  to  others  or  at  defending  yourself  at  all  points.  Tn  v2 
mm  more  by  agreeing  in  the  main  with  others  and  entering  tasotkr 
trains  of  thinking,  than  by  contradicting  and  urging  them  to  eactzcssiB. 
Avoid  singularity  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  everything  eke.  Sasi 
conclusions  come  with  practical  knowledge,  rather  than  with  wftaimw 
refinements :  in  what  we  really  understuid,  we  reason  bm  fide 
Loug-winded  disputes  fill  up  the  place  of  common  aenae  aad  oak 
inquiry.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  will  make  people  friesdi  W 
showing  your  superiority  over  them:  it  k  what  they  w31  ottkr 
admit  nor  forgive,  unless  you  have  a  high  and  acknowledged  repds- 
tion  beforehwd,  which  renders  this  sort  of  petty  vanity  obr 
inexcusable.  Seek  to  gain  the  good-will  of  odierty  rather  tlia  te 
extort  their  applause;  and  to  thk  end,  be  neither  too  test 
dous  of  your  own  claims,  nor  inclined  to  press  too  hard  oa  tkir 
weaknesses. 

Do  not  affect  the  society  of  your  inferiors  in  rank,  nor  coon  tk 
of  the  great.  There  can  be  no  real  sympathy  in  either  case.  Tk 
first  will  consider  you  as  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  the  last  ai  a 
intruder  or  upon  n^eramee*  It  is  not  a  desirable  distinction  to  be 
admitted  into  company  as  a  man  of  ulents.  Yon  are  a  mark  fa 
invidious  observation.  If  you  say  nothkg  or  merdy  behave  v^ 
common  propriety  and  simplicity,  you  seem  to  have  no  bosiness  tks?. 
If  you  make  a  studied  dispky  of  yourself  it  is  arrogating  a  cce 
sequence  you  have  no  right  to.  If  you  are  contented  to  pass  as  a 
indiiFerent  person,  they  despise  you ;  if  you  distingmsh  yoorself,  vL 
show  more  knowledge,  wit,  or  taste  than  they  do,  they  hate  yos  iiar 
it.  You  have  no  alternative.  I  would  rather  be  asked  out  to  i^ 
than  to  talk.  Every  one  does  not  pretend  to  a  fine  voice,  bat  every 
one  fiincies  he  has  as  much  understanding  as  another.  Indeed,  tk 
secret  of  this  sort  of  intercourse  has  been  pretty  well  fonnd  oa, 
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Literary  men  are  seldom  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  great ;  they  send 
for  players  and  masicians,  as  they  keep  monkeys  and  parrots ! 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  run  away  with  a  notion  that  the 

rich  are  knaves  or  that  lords  are  fools.     They  are  for  what  I  know  as 

honest  and  as  wise  as  other  people.     But  it  is  a  trick  of  our  self-love, 

supposing  that  another  has  the  decided  advantage  of  us  in  one  way,  to 

strike  a  balance  by  taking  it  for  granted  (as  a  moral  antithesis)  that  he 

must  be  as  much  beneath  us  in  those  qualities  on  which  we  plume 

ourselves,  and  which  we  would  appropriate  almost  entirely  to  our  own 

use.      It  is  hard  indeed  if  others  are  raised  above  us  not  only  by  the 

gifts  of  fortune,  but  of  understanding  too.     It  is  not  to  be  credited. 

People  haye  an  unwillingness  to  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  can 

be  equal  in  talent  to  the  House  of  Commons.     So  in  the  other  sex, 

if  a  woman  is  handsome,  she  is  an  idiot  or  no  better  than  she  should 

be  :  in  ours,  if  a  man  is  worth  a  million  of  money,  he  is  a  miser,  a 

fellow  that  cannot  spell  his  own  name,  or  a  poor  creature  in  some 

way,   to   bring  him  to  our  level.     I'his  is  malice,  and  not  truth. 

Believe  all  the  good  you  can  of  every  one.     Do  not  measure  others 

by  yourself.     If  they  have  advantages  which  you  have  not,  let  your 

tiberality  keep  pace  with  their  good  fortune.     Envy  no  one,  and  you 

need  envy  no  one.     If  you  have  but  the  magnanimity  to  allow  merit 

wherever  you  see  it — ^understanding  in  a  lord  or  wit  in  a  cobbler — 

this  temper  of  mind  will  stand  you  instead  of  many  accomplishments. 

Think  no  man  too  happy.     Raphael  died  young.     Milton  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  blind.     If  any  one  is  vain  or  proud,  it  is  from  folly 

or  ignorance.     Those  who  pique  themselves  excessively  on  some  one 

thing,  have  but  that  one  thing  to  pique  themselves  upon,  as  languages, 

mechanics,  &c.     I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  an  enviable  delusion 

where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed ;  but  at  present  knowledge  is  too 

much  difRised  and  pretensions  come  too  much  into  collision  for  this 

to  be  long  the  case ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  form  such  a  prejudice  at 

first  than  to  have  it  to  undo  all  the  rest  of  one's  life.     If  you  learn 

aoy  two  things,  though  they  may  put  you  out  of  conceit  one  with  the 

other,  they  ^11  effectually  cure  you  of  any  conceit  you  might  have  of 

yourself,  by  shewing  the  variety  and  scope  there  is  in  the  human  mind 

beyond  the  limits  you  had  set  to  it. 

You  were  convinced  the  first  day  that  you  could  not  learn  Latin, 
which  now  you  find  easy.  Be  taught  from  this,  not  to  think  other 
obstacles  insurmountable  that  you  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
your  life,  though  they  seem  so  at  first  sight. 

Attend  above  all  things  to  your  health;    or  rather,  do  nothing 
wilfully  to  impair  it.     Use  exercise,  abstmence,  and  regular  hours. 
Drink  water  when  you  are  alone,  and  wine  or  very  little  spirits  in 
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comptiiy.  It  it  the  last  that  are  ruinoas  I7  leading  to 
excess*  There  is  not  the  same  headlong  wfeim*  in  wiac.  2a « 
glass  of  brandy  aod  water  makes  you  want  another,  that  olfa&  sis 
yoo  want  a  thirds  and  so  on,  in  an  increased  proportioQ.  TWse^ 
no  one  can  stop  midway  who  does  not  possess  the  reaolnMi  tosboi 
altogether;  for  the  inclination  is  sharpened  with  its  inddgsi 
Never  gamble.  Or  if  you  pby  for  any  thing,  nerer  do  so  for  viz 
will  gi?e  yoo  uneasiness  the  next  day.  Be  not  precise  ia  ibrc 
matters  :  but  do  not  pass  certain  limits,  which  it  ia  difficnh  to  rec^r 
Do  nothing  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  but  take  time  to  reic 
Because  yon  hafe  done  one  foolish  thing,  do  not  do  anodiff;  az 
throw  awav  your  health  or  reputation  or  comfort,  to  thwart  impgQg 
adrice.  Avoid  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  both  in  woida  and  ads 
Do  not  aim  at  what  is  beyond  your  reach,  but  at  what  is  wide  t. 
Indulge  in  caUn  and  pleuing  pursuits,  rather  than  violent  exdieaefi 
and  learn  to  conquer  your  own  will,  instead  of  striTing  to  obcae  tk 
mastery  of  that  of  others. 

With  respect  to  your  friends,  I  would  wish  you  to  choose  tka 
neither  from  caprice  nor  accident,  and  to  adhere  to  them  as  ka^  s 
you  can.  Do  not  make  a  surfeit  of  friendship,  throogli  over-i^v 
enthusiasm,  nor  expect  it  to  last  for  erer.  Alwaya  qieak  vd:  d 
those  with  whom  you  ha^e  once  been  intimate,  or  take  aome  pat  cr 
the  censure  you  bestow  on  them  to  yoursdf.  Never  qond  vie 
tried  friends,  or  those  whom  you  wish  to  continue  such.  Woexi 
of  this  kind  are  sure  to  open  again.  When  once  die  preja&e  ■ 
removed  that  sheathes  defects,  familiarity  only  caiiaes  jea]oej  xac 
distrust.  Do  not  keep  on  with  a  mockery  of  fiiendafaip  after  tb 
substance  is  gone — but  part,  while  you  can  part  friends.  Berj^ 
carcase  of  friendship :  it  is  not  worth  embalming. 

As  to  the  books  you  will  have  to  read  by  choice  or  for  sssr 
ment,  the  best  are  the  commonest.  The  names  of  many  of  them  vl 
already  familiar  to  you.  Read  them  as  you  grow  up  with  all  ^ 
satisfaction  in  your  power,  and  make  much  of  them.  It  is  poksp 
the  greatest  pleasure  you  will  have  in  life,  the  one  yoo  wiB  tfaiak  9 
longest,  and  repent  of  least.  If  my  life  had  been  more  1^  ec 
calamity  than  it  has  been  (much  more  than  I  hope  yoors  v^  be 
I  would  live  it  over  again,  my  poor  litde  boy,  to  have  read  the  hosk' 
I  did  in  my  youth. 

In  politics  I  wish  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  no  brawler.  Har 
injustice  and  falsehood  for  your  own  sake.  Be  neither  a  martyr,  sr 
a  sycophant.  Wish  well  to  the  world  without  expecting  to  is  7 
much  better  than  it  is ;  and  do  not  gratify  the  enemiea  of  liicrn 
by  putting  yourself  at  their  mercy,  if  it  can  be  avoided  with  hooosr. 
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If  you  ever  marry »  I  would  wish  you  to  marry  the  woman  yon 

like.     X>o  not  be  guided  by  the  recommendation  of  friends.    Nothing 

will  atone  for  or  overcome  an  original  distaste.     It  will  only  increase 

from  intimacy ;  and  if  you  are  to  live  separate^  it  is  better  not  to 

come  together.     There  is  no  use  in  dragging  a  chain  through  life, 

unless  it  binds  one  to  the  object  we  love.     Choose  a  mistress  from 

among  your  equals.     You  will  be  able  to  understand  her  character 

better,  and  she  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  yours.     Those  in 

an  inferior  station  to  yourself  will  doubt  your  good  intentionsi  and 

misappreheod  your  plainest  expressions.     All  that  you  swear  is  to 

them   a  riddle  or  downright  nonsense.     You  cannot  by  possibility 

translate  your  thoughu  bto  their  dialect.     They  will  be  ignorant  of 

the  meaning  of  half  you  say,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.     As  mistresses, 

they  will  have  no  sympathy  with  you ;  and  as  wives,  you  can  have 

none  with  them.      But  they  will  do  all  fhey  can  to  thwart  you, 

and  to   retrieve  themselves  in  their  own  opinion  by  trick  and  low 

cunning.      No  woman  ever  married  into  a  family  above  herself  that 

did  not  try  to  make  all  the  mischief  she  could  in  it.     Be  not  in  haste 

to  marry,  nor  to  engage  your  affections,  where  there  is  no  probability 

of  a  return.     Do  not  fancy  every  woman  you  see  the  heroine  of  a 

romance,  a  Sophia  Western,  a  Clarissa,  or  a  Julia ;  and  yourself  the 

potential  hero  of  it,  Tom  Jones,  Lovelace,  or  St.  Preux.     Avoid 

this  error  as  you  would  shrink  back  from  a  precipice.     All  your  fine 

sentiments  and  romantic  notions  will  (of  themselves)  make  no  more 

impression  on  one  of  these  delicate  creatures,  than  on  a  piece  of 

marble.     Their  soft  bosoms  are  steel  to  your  amorous  refinements,  if 

you  have  no  other  pretensions.     It  is  not  what  yon  think  of  them 

that  determines  their  choice,  but  what  they  think  of  you.   Endeavour, 

if  you  would  escape  lingering  torments  and  the  gnawing  of  the  worm 

that  dies  not,  to  find  out  this,  and  to  abide  by  the  issue.     We  trifle 

with,  make  sport  of,  and  despise  those  who  are  attached  to  us,  and 

follow  those  that  fly  from  us.     *  We  hunt  the  wind,  we  worship  a 

statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert.'     Do  you,  my  dear  boy,  stop  short 

in  this  career,  if  you  find  yourself  setting  out  in  it,  and  make  up  your 

mind  to  this,  that  if  a  woman  does  not  like  yon  of  her  own  accord, 

that  is,  from  involuntary  impressions,  nothing  you  can  say  or  do  or 

suffer  for  her  sake  will  make  her,  but  will  set  her  the  more  against 

you.     So  the  song  goes — 

'  Quit,  quit  for  shame  j  this  will  not  move : 

Irof  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  will  make  her,  the  de^I  take  her  !  ^ 

Your  pain  is  her  triumph ;  the  more  she  feels  you  in  her  power, 
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the  wone  «he  will  treat  you :  the  more  you  make  it  appear  pi 
deserve  her  regard,  the  more  will  she  resent  it  as  an  impotadoG  s 
her  first  judgment.  Study  first  impressions  above  all  tkiogs ;  b  \ 
every  thing  depends  on  them,  in  love  especially.  Women  are  am 
by  nature  and  education  with  a  power  of  resisting  the  importaBBT  f 
men,  and  they  use  this  power  according  to  their  discietiao.  Tkr 
enforce  it  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  against  those  wliom  tsr 
do  not  like,  and  relax  their  extreme  severity  proportionably  in  bfoc 
of  those  that  they  do  like  and  who  in  general  care  as  little  alxtt  dn 
Hence  we  see  so  many  desponding  lovers  and  forlorn  damsdi.  Lc« 
in  women  (zt  least)  is  either  vanity,  or  interest^  or  fancy.  It  s  • 
merely  selfash  feeling.  It  has  nothing  to  do  ( I  am  sorry  to  sij)  ic 
friendship,  or  esteem,  or  even  pity.  I  once  aiiked  a  girl,  the  paeot 
of  her  sex  in  shape  and  mind  and  attraaions,  whether  she  did  not  datf 
Mr.  Cderidge  had  done  Vrong  in  making  the  heroine  of  his  beadoi! 
ballad  story  of  Genevieve  take  compassion  on  her  hapless  lover— 

•  When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  nc  lay — ' 

And  whether  she  believed  that  any  woman  ever  fell  in  love  tbro^ 
a  sense  of  compassion ;  and  she  made  answer — *  Not  if  it  was  ^a^ 
her  inclination  1 '  I  would  take  the  lady's  word^^  a  ibmsMaifooL 
on  this  point.  Pain  holds  antipathy  to  pleasure ;  pity  is  not  akia  s 
love ;  a  dying  man  has  more  need  of  a  nurse  than  of  a  mask 
There  is  no  forcing  liking.  It  is  as  little  to  be  fostered  bf  leoe 
and  good-nature,  as  it  can  be  controlled  by  prudence  or  propria 
It  is  a  mere  blind,  headstrong  impulse.  Least  of  all  flatter  joenei: 
that  talents  or  virtue  will  recommend  you  to  the  fevour  of  the  sex,  c 
lieu  of  exterior  advantages.  Oh  !  no.  Women  care  nothing  aboc 
poets,  or  philosophers,  or  politicians.  They  go  by  a  man's  looks  ac 
manner.  Richardson  calls  them  *  an  eye- judging  sex  ; '  and  1 1^ 
sure  he  knew  more  about  them  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  If  fx 
run  away  with  a  pedantic  notion  that  they  care  a  pinVpoint  absa 
your  head  or  your  heart,  you  will  repent  it  too  late.  Some  \hr 
stocking  may  have  her  vanity  flattered  by  your  reputation  or  be edik 
by  the  solution  of  a  metaphysical  problem  or  a  critical  remark  ori 
dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  fancy  that  she  has  a  ais 
for  intellect  and  is  an  epicure  in  sentiment.  No  true  woman  evr 
regarded  any  thing  but  her  lover's  person  and  address.  Gravity  v£ 
here  answer  all  the  same  purpose  without  understanding,  ^ 
without  wit,  folly  without  good-nature,  and  impudence  withoot  £? 
other  pretension.  The  natural  and  instinctive  passion  of  Io«  ^ 
excited  by  qualities  not  peculiar  to  artists,  authors,  and  men  of  )ctsr> 
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Tt  is  not  the  jest  but  the  laugh  that  follows,  not  the  sentiment  but  the 
glance  that  accompanies  it,  that  tells — in  a  word,  the  sense  of  actual 
enjoyment  that  imparts  itself  to  others,  and  excites  mutual  under- 
standing and  inclination.  Authors,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  nothing 
spontaneously.  The  common  incidents  and  circumstances  of  life 
^with  which  others  are  taken  up,  make  no  alteration  in  them,  nor 
provoke  any  of  the  common  expressions  of  surprise,  joy,  admiration, 
anger,  or  merriment.  Nothing  stirs  their  blood  or  accelerates  their 
juices  or  tickles  their  veins.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  first  natural 
and  lively  impulses  of  things,  in  which  they  would  find  sympathy, 
they  screw  themselves  up  to  some  far-fetched  view  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  be  unintelligible.  Realities  are  not  good  enough  for  them, 
till  they  undergo  the  process  of  imagination  and  reflection.  If  you 
offer  them  your  hand  to  shake,  they  will  hardly  take  it ;  for  this  does 
not  amount  to  a  proposition.  If  you  enter  Iheir  room  suddenly,  they 
testify  neither  surprise  nor  satisfaction  :  no  new  idea  is  elicited  by  it. 
Yet  if  you  suppose  this  to  be  a  repulse,  you  are  mistaken.  They  will 
enter  into  your  affairs  or  combat  your  ideas  with  all  the  warmth  and 
vehemence  imaginable,  as  soon  as  they  have  a  subject  started.  But 
their  faculty  for  thinking  must  be  set  in  motion,  before  you  can  put 
any  soul  into  them.  They  are  intellectual  dram-drinkers ;  and  with- 
out their  necessary  stimulus,  are  torpid,  dead,  insensible  to  every 
thing.  They  have  great  life  of  mind,  but  none  of  body.  They  do 
not  drift  with  the  stream  of  company  or  of  passing  occurrences,  but 
are  straining  at  some  hyperbole  or  striking  out  a  bye-path  of  their 
own.  Follow  them  who  list.  Their  minds  are  a  sort  of  Hercula- 
neum,  full  of  old,  petrified  images ; — are  set  in  stereotype,  and  little 
fitted  to  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life. 

What  chance,  then,  can  they  ha?e  with  women,  who  deal  only  in 
the  pantomime  of  discourse,  in  gesticulation  and  the  flippant  bye-play 
of  the  senses,  <  nods  and  winks  and  wreathed  smiles ; '  and  to  whom 
to  offer  a  remark  is  an  impertinence,  or  a  reason  an  affront  ?  The 
only  way  in  which  I  ever  knew  mental  qualities  or  distinction  tell  was 
in  the  clerical  character ;  and  women  do  certainly  incline  to  this  with 
some  sort  of  favourable  regard.  Whether  it  is  that  the  sanctity  of 
pretension  piques  curiosity,  or  that  the  habitual  submission  of  their 
understandings  to  their  spiritual  guides  subdues  the  will,  a  popular 
preacher  generally  has  the  choice  among  the  elite  of  his  female  flock. 
According  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  (see  her  *  Simple  Story')  there  is 
another  reason  why  religious  courtship  is  not  without  its  charms! 
But  as  I  do  not  intend  you  for  the  church,  do  not,  in  thinking  to 
study  yourself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  fair,  study  yourself  out  of 
them,  millions  of  miles.     Do  not  place  thought  as  a  barrier  between 
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vou  aod  lore :  do  not  abetract  yonnelf  into  the  rcgioiii  of  tic  j 
tar  from  the  smile  of  earthly  beauty.  Let  not  the  dood  at  m 
vonr  brow :  let  not  the  canker  sink  into  your  heart.  Look  ip,  h^ 
loody  talk  big,  keep  the  colour  in  your  cheek  and  the  fiieinyoiirn:, 
adorn  your  perton,  maintain  your  health,  your  beamji  aod  po 
animal  tpiritt,  and  you  will  past  for  a  fine  man.  But  ^oqU  m  t 
your  blood  sugnate  in  some  deep  meuphysical  quetdon,  or  rebea 
much  in  your  ideas  of  the  sex,  forgetting  yourself  in  a  dras  i 
exalted  perfection,  you  will  want  an  eye  to  cheer  yon,  a  hani  a 
guide  you,  a  bosom  to  lean  on,  and  will  sugger  into  your  gnw,  ok 
before  your  time,  unloved  and  unlovely.  If  you  feel  that  jos  km 
not  the  necessary  advanuges  of  person,  confidence,  and  maooH,  of 
that  it  is  t^JfiU  work  with  you  to  gain  the  ear  of  besaty,  qoit  at 
pursuit  at  once,  and  seek  for  other  satisfactions  and  cooiobtioos. 

A  spider,  my  dear,  the  meanest  creature  that  crawls  or  fiwi,  b 
its  mate  or  fellow :  but  a  scholar  has  no  mate  or  fellow.  Fornnts, 
I  had  courted  thought,  I  had  felt  pain ;  and  Lore  tamed  avaj  is 
face  from  me.  I  have  gazed  along  the  silent  air  for  thatraukthid: 
had  lured  me  to  my  doom.  I  no  more  heard  those  acccDti  M 
would  have  burst  upon  me,  like  a  voice  from  heaven.  I  loadied  oe 
light  that  shone  on  my  disgrace.  Hours,  days,  years,  posted  avaj; 
and  only  turned  fidse  hope  to  fixed  despair.  And  as  my  ftiO  bai 
sails  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  God  of  Love  stands  on  the  sboR. 
and  as  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to  him  in  vain,  claps  fais  wBp,tsi 
mocks  me  as  I  pass ! 

There  is  but  one  other  point  on  which  I  meant  to  speak  tojvt,^ 
that  is  the  choice  of  a  profession.  This,  probably,  had  better  be  ie 
to  time  or  accident  or  your  own  inclination.  You  have  averyiioecv* 
but  I  have  somehow  a  prejudice  against  men-singers,  and  lodee^ 
against  the  stage  altogether.  It  is  an  uncertain  and  uogntefal  i|i 
All  professions  are  bad  that  depend  on  reputation,  which  is  *as  o/ts 
got  without  merit  as  loot  without  deserving.'  Yet  I  cannot  esci^ 
reconcile  myself  to  your  being  a  slave  to  busmess,  and  I  shall  hir^^ 
be  able  to  leave  you  an  independence.  A  situation  in  a  public  o£a 
is  secure,  but  laborious  and  mechanical,  and  without  the  two  {lo^ 
springs  of  life,  Hope  and  Fear.  Perhaps,  however,  itmigiiteact 
you  a  competence,  and  leave  you  leisure  for  some  other  fafoins 
amusement  or  pursuit.  I  have  said  all  repnution  is  hazardoo,  ^ 
to  win,  harder  to  keep.  Many  never  attain  a  glimpse  of  whit  tbcy 
have  all  their  lives  been  looking  for,  and  others  surrite  a  pi»^ 
shadow  of  it.  Yet  if  I  were  to  name  one  pursuit  rather  than  aootfatft 
I  should  wish  you  to  be  a  good  painter,  if  such  a  thiflg  could  ^ 
hoped.     I  have  failed  in  this  myself,  and  should  wish  yoo  to  br^ 
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to  do  what  I  have  not — to  paint  like  Claude  or  Rembrandt  or  Guido 
or  Vandyke^  if  it  were  possible.  Artists,  I  think,  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  chief  object,  live  to  be  old,  and  are  agreeable  old  men. 
Their  minds  keep  alive  to  the  last.  Cosway's  spiriu  never  flagged 
till  after  ninety,  and  NoUekins,  though  nearly  blind,  passed  all  his 
mornings  in  giving  directions  about  some  group  or  bust  in  his  work- 
shop. You  have  seen  Mr.  Northcote,  that  delightful  specimen  of  the 
last  age.  With  what  avidity  he  takes  up  his  pencil,  or  lays  it  down 
again  to  talk  of  numberless  things  !  His  eye  has  not  lost  its  lustre, 
nor  *  paled  its  ineffectual  fire.'  His  body  is  a  shadow :  he  himself 
is  a  pure  spirit.  There  is  a  kind  of  immortality  about  this  sort  of 
ideal  and  visionary  existence  that  dallies  with  Fate  and  baf&es  the 
grim  monster.  Death.  If  I  thought  you  could  make  as  clever  an 
artist  and  arrive  at  such  an  agreeable  old  age  as  Mr.  Northcote, 
I  should  declare  at  once  for  your  devoting  yourself  to  this  enchantmg 
profession ;  and  in  that  reliance,  should  feel  less  regret  at  some  of  my 
own  disappointments,  and  little  anxiety  on  your  account ! 

BELIEF,  WHETHER  VOLUNTARY? 

*  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought* 
It  is  aa  axiom  in  modern  philosophy  (among  many  other  false  ones) 
that  belief  is  absolutely  involuntary,  since  we  draw  our  inferences  from 
the  premises  laid  before  us  and  cannot  possibly  receive  any  other 
impression  of  things  than  that  which  they  naturally  make  upon  us. 
This  theory,  that  die  understanding  is  purely  passive  in  the  reception 
of  truth,  and  that  our  convictions  are  not  in  the  power  of  our  will, 
was    probably  first  invented  or  insisted   upon  as  a  screen   against 
religious  persecution,  and  as  an  answer  to  those  who  imputed  bad 
motives  to  all  who  differed  from  the  established  faith,  and  thought 
they  could  reform  heresy  and  impiety  by  the  application  of  fire  and 
the  sword.     No  doubt,  that  is  not  the  way :  for  the  will  in  that  case 
irritates  itself  and  grows  refractory  against  the  doctrines  thus  absurdly 
forced  upon  it ;  and  as  it  has  been  said,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church.     But  though  force  and  terror  may  not  be 
always  the  surest  way  to  make  converts,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
may  not  be  other  means  of  influencing  our  opinions,  besides  the  naked 
and  abstract  evidence  for  any  proposition :  the  sun  melts  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  storm  could  not  shake.    In  such  points  as,  whether  less 
an  object  is  black  or  white,  or  whether  two  and  two  make  four,  ^  we 

^  Hobbet  it  of  opinion  that  men  would  deny  this,  if  they  had  any  interest  in 
doing  10. 
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may  not  be  able  to  believe  as  we  please  or  to  deny  the  endeacs  <r 
our  reason  and  senses :  but  in  those  points  on  which  man^^ 
or  where  we  can  be  at  all  in  suspense  as  to  which  side  ve  ihaO  sn 
the  truth  is  not  quite  so  plain  or  palpable ;  it  admits  of  a  Jtmz 
▼iews  and  shades  of  colouring,  and  it  should  appear  that  ve  caocit 
upon  whichever  of  these  we  choose,  and  heighten  or  soitesi: 
circumstances  adduced  in  proof,  according  as  passion  and  iodbsc 
throw  their  casting-weight  into  the  scale.  Let  any  one,  for  iBf!3!& 
have  been  brought  up  in  an  opinion,  let  him  have  remained  a  ir  l 
his  life,  let  him  have  attached  ail  his  notions  of  respectabilitji  d  ti 
approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens  or  his  own  self-esteem  to  it,  la  k: 
then  first  hear  it  called  in  question  and  a  strong  and  nofensc 
objection  stated  to  it,  will  not  this  startle  and  shock  him  as  if  ^ 
had  seen  a  spectre,  and  will  he  not  struggle  to  resist  the  u^^ 
that  would  unsettle  his  habitual  convictions,  as  he  would  nasi  3 
divorcing  of  soul  and  body  ?  Will  he  come  to  the  coniideniki  d 
the  question  impartially,  indifferently,  and  without  any  wia$  ^. 
or  give  the  painful  and  revolting  truth  the  same  cordial  wekonu  ade 
long-cherished  and  favourite  prejudice  ?  To  say  that  the  tisti:  r 
falsehood  of  a  proposition  is  the  only  circumstance  that  gaa : 
admittance  into  the  mind,  independently  of  the  pleasure  or  pp  t 
affords  as,  is  itself  an  assertion  made  in  pure  caprice  or  6a^a^ 
A  person  may  have  a  profession  or  employment  connected  vt!^  ^ 
certain  belief,  it  may  be  the  means  of  livelihood  to  him,  aod  it 
changing  it  may  require  considerable  sacrifices  or  may  kaiR  ^ 
almost  without  resource  (to  say  nothing  of  mortified  pride}— tbi^^ 
not  mend  the  matter.  The  evidence  against  his  former  opiniofi  cs" 
be  so  strong  (or  may  appear  so  to  him)  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  ^ 
it  up,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  after  having  tried  every  aitikt  & 
strained  every  nerve  to  give  the  utmost  weight  to  the  argBaos 
favouring  his  own  side,  and  to  make  light  of  and  throw  those  ig<s)^ 
him  into  the  background.  And  nine  times  in  ten  this  bias  of  the  ^ 
and  tampering  with  the  proofs  will  prevail.  It  is  only  vitli  ^^ 
vigorous  or  very  candid  minds,  that  the  understanding  exerdsK  d 
just  and  boasted  prerogative  and  induces  its  votaries  to  reiinqci^  > 
profitable  delusion  and  embrace  the  dowerless  truth.  Eveo  tlKScac^ 
have  the  sober  and  discreet  part  of  the  world,  all  the  Imuferat 
fanuiU^  who  look  principally  to  the  main  chance,  against  tbeiD,£i^ 
they  are  regarded  as  little  better  than  lunatics  or  pro^gates  to  flffigf: 
a  good  salary  and  a  provision  for  themselves  and  familiea  for  the  s^ 
of  that  foolish  thing,  a  Conscience !  With  the  herd,  belief  cc  i^ 
abstract  and  disputed  topics  is  volunury,  that  is,  is  detemiiQe^  ^ 
considerations  of  personal  ease  and  convenience,  in  the  teeth  of/0^ 
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nalysis  and  demonstratioiiy  which  are  set  aside  as  mere  waste  of 
/ords.  In  short,  generally  speaking,  people  stick  to  an  opinion  that 
hey  have  long  supported  and  that  supports  them.  How  else  shall  we 
iccount  for  Uie  regular  order  and  progression  of  society :  for  the 
Daintenance  of  certain  opinions  in  particular  professions  and  classes  of 
nen,  as  we  keep  water  in  cisterns,  till  in  fact  they  stagnate  and  cor- 
'upt :  and  that  the  world  and  every  individual  in  it  is  not  *  blown 
ibout  with  every  wind  of  doctrine'  and  whisper  of  uncertainty? 
There  is  some  more  solid  ballast  required  to  keep  things  in  their 
established  order  than  the  restless  fluctuation  of  opinion  and  *  infinite 
igitation  of  wit.'  We  find  that  people  in  Protestant  countries  con- 
tinue Protestants  and  in  Catholic  countries  Papists.  This,  it  may  be 
answered,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  them ;  but 
18  their  faith  less  bigoted,  because  it  is  not  founded  on  a  regular 
investigation  of  the  proofs,  and  is  merely  an  obstinate  determination 
to  believe  what  they  have  been  told  and  accustomed  to  believe  ?  Or 
is  it  not  the  same  with  the  doctors  of  the  church  and  its  most  learned 
champions,  who  read  the  same  texts,  turn  over  the  same  authorities, 
and  discuss  the  same  knotty  points  through  their  whole  lives,  only  to 
arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  ?  How  few  are  shaken  in  their  opinions, 
or  have  the  grace  to  confess  it  1  Shall  we  then  suppose  them  all 
impostors,  and  that  they  keep  up  the  fuce  of  a  system,  of  which  they 
do  not  believe  a  syllable?  Far  from  it:  there  may  be  individual 
instances,  but  the  generality  are  not  only  sincere  but  bigots.  Those 
who  are  unbelievers  and  hypocrites  scarcely  know  it  themselves,  or  if 
a  man  is  not  quite  a  knave,  what  pains  will  he  not  take  to  make  a 
fool  of  his  reason,  that  his  opinions  may  tally  with  his  professions  ? 
Is  there  then  a  Papist  and  a  Protestant  understanding— one  prepared 
to  receive  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  other  to  reject  it  ? 
No  such  thing:  but  in  either  case  the  ground  of  reason  is  pre- 
occupied by  passion,  habit,  example — the  scales  are  falsified.  Nothing 
can  therefore  be  more  inconsequential  than  to  bring  the  authority  of 
great  names  in  favour  of  opinions  long  established  and  universally 
received.  Cicero's  being  a  Pagan  was  no  proof  in  support  of  the 
Heathen  mythology,  but  simply  of  his  being  born  at  Rome  before  the 
Christian  era ;  though  his  lurking  scepticism  on  the  subject  and 
sneers  at  the  augurs  told  against  it,  for  this  was  an  acknowledgment 
drawn  from  him  in  spite  of  a  prevailing  prejudice.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Napier  of  Marchiston  both  wrote  on  the  Apocalypse ;  but  this  is 
neither  a  ground  for  a  speedy  anticipation  of  the  Millennium,  nor  does 
it  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  gravitation  of  the  planets  or  the 
theory  of  logarithms.  One  party  would  borrow  the  sanction  of  these 
great  names  in  support  of  their  wildest  and  most  mystical  opinions ; 
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ochert  would  arraign  them  of  feUy  and  weakaeaa  for  hariag  atnti 
to  toch  lubjecto  at  ail.  Nekber  inferenoe  is  joiu  It  k  a  Ofk 
question  of  chronology^  or  of  the  time  when  these  odebnied  msb 
maticians  lived,  and  of  the  studies  and  parsnits  wUdi  vere  tie 
chiefly  in  ?ogue«  The  wisest  man  is  the  slave  of  opanoo,  excepcB 
one  or  two  points  on  which  he  trikes  oat  a  light  fiar  himidf  a: 
holds  a  torch  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  are  diipoKd  to  a^ 
it  out  that  all  opinions  are  the  result  of  reason,  because  they  pra&Bs 
be  so ;  and  when  they  are  r^iif  that  is,  when  they  agree  with  on, 
that  there  can  be  no  alloy  of  human  frailty  or  perversity  ia  tiKB;tlK 
very  sttength  of  our  prejudice  making  it  pass  for  pore  icam,  a: 
leading  us  to  attribute  any  deviation  from  it  to  bad  &itfa  or  aoc 
unaccounuble  singularity  or  in&tuation.  jIIos^  /ssr  btmoB  uim 
Opinioo  is  for  the  roost  part  onlv  a  battle,  in  which  we  take  ptftK 
dmnd  the  side  we  have  adopted,  in  the  one  case  or  the  odwri  vifii 
view  to  share  the  honour  or  the  spoiL  Few  will  stand  vp  fer  abe 
cause  or  have  the  fortitude  to  adhere  to  a  proscribed  OfsaioB;  ad 
when  thev  do,  it  is  not  always  from  superior  strength  of  wieta^  \ 
ing  or  a  (uainterested  love  of  truth,  but  frt>m  obstiiucy  and  nSiaa» 
of  temper.  To  affirm  that  we  do  not  cultivate  an  aoqaiattsoe  tA 
truth  as  she  presenu  herself  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  pfeaang  i^l^ 
or  is  shabbily  attired  or  well-dressed,  is  as  much  as  to  ny  tbstvtiis 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  when  it  dazzles  us,  or  withdrsv  os 
hands  from  the  fire  when  it  scorches  us. 

'  Masterlets  paition  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  Itket  or  loathes.* 

Are  we  not  averse  to  believe  bad  news  relating  to  ourselvcH-farvr: 
enough  if  it  relates  to  others?  If  something  is  said  redectiflgntt 
character  of  an  intimate  friend  or  near  relative,  how  uawiUbg  vc  ait 
to  lend  an  ear  to  it,  how  we  catch  at  every  excuse  or  paflan^ 
circumstance,  and  hold  out  against  the  clearest  proof,  while  ve  inias.} 
believe  any  idle  report  against  an  enemy,  magnify  the  cooudok* 
trifles  into  crimes,  and  torture  the  evidence  against  him  to  our  bes*-  > 
content !  Do  not  we  change  our  opinion  cf  the  same  penoo,  ai£ 
make  him  out  to  be  Uaci  or  whUe  according  to  the  termt  we  hifpo 
to  be  on  ?  If  we  have  a  favourite  author,  do  we  not  exaggerate  la 
beauties  and  pass  over  his  defects,  and  vice  varid  I  The  humaD  m^ 
plays  the  interested  advocate  much  oftener  than  the  upright  a^ 
inflexible  judge,  in  the  colouring  and  relief  it  gives  to  the  &c» 
brought  bmre  it.  We  believe  things  not  more  because  they  are  tnx 
or  i^obable,  than  because  we  desire,  or  (if  the  imaginatioo  once  take 
that  turn)  because  we  dread  them.  *  Fear  has  more  devih  tbao  rtf 
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hell  can  hold.'    The  sanguine  always  hope,  the  gloomy  always  despond, 
from  temperament  and  not  from  fore-thought.    Do  we  not  disguise  the 
plainest  facts  from  ourseWes  if  they  are  disagreeable.     Do  we  not 
flatter  ourseWes  with  impossibilities?     What  girl  does  not  look  in  the 
glass    to  persuade   herself  she   is  handsome?     What   woman   ever 
believes  herself  old,  or  does  not  hate  to  be  called  so  :  though  she  knows 
the  exact  year  and  day  of  her  age,  the  more  she  tries  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  youth  to  herself  and  others  i     What  lover  would  ever 
acknowledge  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  his  mistress,  or  would  not 
construe  her  turning  her  back  on  htm  into  a  proof  of  attachment  ? 
"Phe    story  of  January  and  May  is  pat  to  our  purpose  $  for  the 
credulity  of  mankind  as  to  what  touches  our  inclinations  has  been 
proverbud  in  all  ages :  yet  we  are  told  that  the  mind  is  passive  in 
making  up  these  wilful  accounts,  and  is  guided  by  nothing  but  the 
pros  and  com  of  evidence.     Even  in  action  and  where  we  still  may 
determine  by  proper  precaution  the  event  of  things,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we  cannot  help,  we  still  are  the  dupes 
of  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  prefer  amusing  ourselves  with  niir 
appearances  to  securing  more  solid  benefits  by  a  sacrifice  of  Imagina- 
tion and  stubborn  Will  to  Truth.     The  blindness  of  passion  to  the 
most  obvious  and  well  known  consequences  is  deplorable.     There 
seems  to  be  a  narticnlar  &tality  in  this  respect.     Because  a  thing  is  in 
oar  power  tiu  we  have  committed  ourselves,  we  appear  to  dally,  to 
trifle  with,  to  make  light  of  it,  and  to  think  it  will  sdll  be  in  our 
power  after  we  have  committed  ourselves.     Strange  perversion  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  which  is  little  short  of  madness,  and  which  yet  is 
one  of  dbe  constant  and  practical  sophisms  of  human  life !     It  is  as 
if  one  should  say — I  am  in  no  danger  from  a  tremendous  machine 
unless  I  touch  such  a  spring  and  therefore  I  will  approach  it,  I  will 
play  with  the  danger,  I  will  laugh  at  it,  and  at  last  in  pure  sport  and 
wantonness  of  heart,  from  my  sense  of  previous  security,  I  will  touch 
it — and  tifere  's  an  end.     While  the  thing  remains  in  contemplation, 
we  may  be  said  to  stand  safe  and  smiling  on  the  brink :  as  soon  as  we 
proceed  to  action  we  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  passion  and  hurried 
to  our  destruction.     A  person  taken  up  with  some  one  purpose  or 
passion  is  intent  only  upon  that :  he  drives  out  the  thought  of  every 
thing  but  its  gratification :  in  the  pursuit  of  that  he  is  blind  to  con- 
sequences :  his  first  object  being  attained,  they  all  at  once,  and  as  if  by 
magic,  rush  upon  his  mind.     The  engine  recoils,  he  is  caught  in  his 
own  snare.     A  servant  girl,  for  some  pique,  or  for  an  angry  word, 
determines  to  poison  her  mistress.     She  knows  before  hand  (just  as 
well  as  she  does  afterwards)  that  it  is  at  least  a  hundred  chances  to 
one  she  will  be  hanged  if  she  succeeds,  yet  this  has  no  more  efiPect 
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upon  her  than  if  she  had  never  heard  of  any  nch  matter,  l^s!^ 
idea  that  occapies  her  mind  and  hardens  it  against  CTcry  other,  ii  ii. 
of  the  affront  she  has  received,  and  the  desire  of  reTengc ;  she  hati 
over  it ;  she  mediutes  the  mode,  she  is  haunted  with  her  tdsez 
night  and  day ;  it  works  like  poison  ;  it  grows  into  a  madnesa,  £ 
she  can  have  no  peace  till  it  is  accomplished  and  offber  miad;  bccc 
moment  this  is  the  case,  and  her  passicm  is  assuaged*  fear  takes  pb 
of  hatred,  the  slightest  suspicion  alarms  her  with  the  certnotj  <^  ^ 
fate  from  which  she  before  wilfully  averted  her  thoughts ;  she  :a 
wildly  from  the  officers  before  they  know  any  thing  of  the  asff . 
the  i^ows  stares  her  in  the  face,  and  if  none  else  accuses  ber,e 
full  is  she  of  her  danger  and  her  guilt,  that  she  probaUy  ix^st 
herself.  She  at  first  would  see  no  consequences  to  result  froa  Is 
crime  but  the  getting  rid  of  a  present  uneasiness  ;  she  now  sea  s 
very  worst.  The  whole  seems  to  depend  on  the  tnm  given  to  cs 
imagination,  on  our  immediate  disposition  to  attend  to  this  or  tk 
view  of  the  subject,  the  evil  or  the  good.  As  long  as  oar  isu&z 
is  unknown  to  the  world,  before  it  breaks  out  into  action,  it  seeoi  ti 
be  deposited  in  our  own  bosoms,  to  be  a  mere  feverish  dream,  scd :: 
be  len  with  all  its  consequences  under  our  imaginary  aMtrosi:  bc 
no  sooner  is  it  realised  and  known  to  others,  than  it  appears  to  to?: 
escaped  from  our  reach,  we  fancy  the  whole  world  are  up  ia  arsi 
against  us,  and  vengeance  is  ready  to  pursue  and  overtake  us.  So  s 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we  see  only  that  side  of  the  quertioD  9^ 
we  approve :  the  disagreeable  consequences  (which  may  take  pbs| 
make  no  part  of  our  intention  or  concern,  or  of  the  vajvzr^ 
exercise  of  our  will :  if  they  should  happen  we  cannot  help  it ;  &^ 
form  an  ugly  and  unwished-for  contrast  to  our  favourite  specnlm 
we  turn  our  thoughu  another  way,  repeating  the  adage  ^aod  nc  ^ 
oitimlu  mcredulus  oA.  It  is  a  good  remark  in  *  Vivian  Grey,'  ^  < 
bankrupt  walks  the  streets  the  day  before  his  name  is  in  the  Gazes 
with  the  same  erect  and  confident  brow  as  ever,  and  only  feeb  ct 
mortification  of  his  situation  afrer  it  becomes  known  to  others.  ^'^ 
is  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  iu  power  to  take  off*  the  edge  c 
internal  conviction !  As  long  as  we  can  impose  upon  the  wori4  ^ 
can  impose  upon  ourselves,  and  trust  to  the  flattering  appesrasco. 
though  we  know  them  to  be  false.  We  put  off  the  evil  day  as  b: 
as  we  can,  make  a  jest  of  it  as  the  certainty  becomes  more  paisf^ 
and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  secret  to  ourselves  till  it  can  no  ksger 
be  kept  from  all  the  world.  In  short,  we  believe  just  as  little  a  £ 
much  as  we  please  of  those  things  in  which  our  will  can  be  va^^ 
to  interfere ;  and  it  is  only  by  setting  aside  our  own  interests  ^t 
inclinations  on  more  general  questions  that  we  stand  any  chance  d 
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'riving  at  a  fair  and  rational  judgment.  Those  who  have  the  largest 
eart8  have  the  soundest  understandings;  and  he  is  the  truest 
hilosopher  who  can  forget  himself.  This  is  the  reason  why 
hilosophers  are  often  said  to  be  mad,  for  thinking  only  of  the 
bstract  truth  and  of  none  of  iu  worldly  adjuncts, — it  seems  like  an 
bsence  of  mind,  or  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  them  !  If  belief 
re  re  not  in  some  degree  voluntary ,  or  were  grounded  entirely  on 
trict  evidence  and  absolute  proof,  every  one  would  be  a  martyr  to 
is  opinions,  and  we  should  have  no  power  of  evading  or  glossing 
^▼er  those  matter-of-fact  conclusions  for  which  positive  vouchers  could 
>e  produced,  however  painful  these  conclusions  might  be  to  our  own 
eelings,  or  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
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Wit  is  the  putting  together  in  jest,  Le»  in  fancy,  or  in  bare  supposition. 

Ideas  between  which  there  is  a  serious,  Le.  a  customary  incompatibility, 

and  by  this  pretended  union,  or  juxta-position,  to  point  out  more 

strongly  some  lurking  incongruity.     Or,  wit  is  the  dividing  a  sentence 

or  an  object  into  a  number  of  constituent  parts,  as  suddenly  and  with 

the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension  to  compound  them  again  with  other 

objects,  *  wherein  the  most  distant  resemblance  or  the  most  partial 

coincidence  may  be  foaud.'     It  is  the  foiypui  power  of  the  mind,  by 

which  a  distinct  life  and  meaning  is  imparted  to  the  different  parts  of 

a  sentence  or  object  after  they  are  severed  from  each  other ;  or  it  is 

the  prism  dividing  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  our  ideas  into  a  parcel 

of  motley  and  variegated  hues ;  or  it  is  the  mirror  broken  into  pieces, 

each  fragment  of  which  reflects  a  new  light  from  surrounding  objects ; 

or  it  is  the  untwisting  the  chain  of  our  ideas,  whereby  each  link  is 

made  to  hook  on  more  readily  to  others  than  when  they  were  all 

bound  up  together  by  habit,  and  with  a  view  to  a  let  purpose.     Ideas 

exist  as  a  sort  ofjixturei  in  the  understanding ;  they  are  like  moveables 

(that  will  also  unscrew  and  take  to  pieces)  in  the  wit  or  fancy.     If 

our  grave  notions  were  always  well  founded;    if  there  were  no 

aggregates  of  power,  of  prejudice,  and  absurdity ;  if  the  value  and 

importance  of  an  object  went  on  increasing  with  the  opinion  entertained 

of  it,  and  with  the  surrender  of  our  faith,  freedom,  and  every  thing 

else  to  aggrandise  it,  then  '  the  squandering  glances  *  of  the  wit, 

*  whereby  the  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised,'  would  be  as  impertinent 

as  they  would  be  useless.     But  while  gravity  and  imposture  not  only 

exist,  but  reign  triumphant ;  while  the  proud,  obstinate,  sacred  tumours 

rear  their  heads  on  high,  and  are  trying  to  get  a  new  lease  of  for 
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erer  and  a  day;  then  oh!  for  the  Freochmaa's  art  (* Vokakt^r- 
the  iame ')  to  break  the  tormd  spell,  and  reduce  the  bbated  maz 
its  natiTe  inaignificaoce !  When  a  Ferdinand  atill  miesy  aeaied  as  k 
throne  of  darkneat  and  blood,  by  English  bayonets  and  fay  Ei^ 
gold  (that  have  no  mind  to  remove  htm  thence)  wiio  is  not  gbd  ts 
an  Englishman  has  the  wit  and  spirit  to  translate  the  titk  of  £r 
Ferdmamd  into  Thk^  Fir&nand\  and  does  not  regret  that,  inttnlr 
pomting  the  public  scorn  and  exciting  an  indignant  smile;,  the  tsh. 
of  wit  has  not  the  power  to  shatter,  to  wither,  and  annihilarr  b  c 
lightning  blaze  the  monstrous  assumption,  with  ail  its  open  or  ex 
abettors?  This  would  be  a  tet-off^  indeed,  to  the  joint  dbm  c 
pride,  ignorance,  and  hypocrisy :  as  it  is,  wit  plays  its  part,  and  de 
not  play  it  ill,  though  it  is  too  apt  to  cut  both  ways.  It  may  be  fin 
that  what  I  have  just  quoted  is  not  an  insunce  of  the  deconyogiti 
of  an  idea  or  word  into  its  elements,  and  finding  a  solid  sense  iod  i: 
the  unnoticed  particles  of  wit,  but  is  the  addition  of  another  deas 
or  letter.  But  it  was  the  same  lively  perception  of  indindiai  mi 
salient  points,  that  saw  the  word  King  stuck  up  in  capital  ietcers, » £ 
were,  snd  like  a  transparency  in  the  lUummaud  Miitai  o&iSbtt  Fact, 
that  enabled  the  satirist  to  conjure  up  the  letter  T  before  it,  and  aide 
the  transition  (urged  by  contempt)  easy.  For  myself,  with  all  m 
blind,  rooted  prejudices  against  the  name,  it  would  be  long  oo^ 
before  I  should  hit  upon  so  happy  a  mode  of  expressing  thai.  Mj 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  alert  and  disengaged.  I  cannot  ran  ak^  ^ 
letters  composing  it  like  the  spider  along  its  web,  to  see  what  tixr  as 
or  how  to  combine  them  anew ;  I  am  crushed  like  the  worm,  b: 
writhing  beneath  the  load.  I  can  give  no  reasons  for  the  £uth  tk£  s 
in  me,  unless  I  read  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter's,  but  there  I  find  pbcr 
of  examples  to  justify  my  hatred  of  kings  in  former  times,  and  ^ 
prevent  my  wishing  to  <  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  loyalty '  m  ths' 
Wit,  then,  accorc&ng  to  this  account  of  it,  depends  on  the  lipit 
analysis  or  solution  of  continuity  in  our  ideas,  which,  by  detacfaisib 
puts  them  into  a  condition  to  coalesce  more  readily  with  odien,  lai 
form  new  and  unexpected  combinations :  but  does  all  analysis  is^ 
wit,  or  where  is  the  difference  ?  Does  the  examining  the  6owen  asd 
leaves  in  the  cover  of  a  chair-bottom,  or  the  several  squares  e  \ 
marble  pavement,  constitute  wit  ?  Does  looking  through  a  roicRMO^ 
amount  to  it?  The  pamter  analyses  the  face  into  featnres— sod 
eyes,  and  mouth — the  features  into  their  component  parts :  but  tl^ 
process  of  observation  and  attention  to  details  only  leads  him  to  ^ 
criminate  more  nicely,  and  not  to  confound  objects.  The  matheonbda 
ahttraeU  in  his  reasonings,  and  considers  the  same  line,  nowasfbnii^ 
the  side  of  a  triangle,  now  of  a  square  figure ;  but  does  he  laagh  a 
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he  discoveryy  or  tdl  it  to  any  one  else  as  a  monstrous  good  jest  ? 
These  questions  require  an  answer ;  and  an  evasive  one  will  not  do. 
itVith  respea  to  the  wit  of  words,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult ; 
ind   if  all  wit  were  verbal,  my  task  woidd  be  soon  ended.     For 
anguage,  being  in  its  own  nature  arbitrary  and  ambiguous ;  or  con- 
»8ting  of  *  sounds  significant,'  which  are  now  applied  to  one  thing, 
[low  to  something  wholly  different  and  unconnected,  the  most  opposite 
aDd  jarring  mixtures  may  be  introduced  into  our  ideas  by  making  use  of 
this  medium  which  looks  two  ways  at  once,  either  by  applying  the 
same  word  to  two  different  meanings,  or  by  dividing  it  into  several 
parts,  each  probably  the  sign  of  a  different  thing,  and  which  may 
serve  as  the  starting-post  of  a  different  set  of  associations.     The  very 
circumstance  which  at  first  one  might  suppose  would  convert  all  the 
world  into  punsters  and  word-catchers,  and  make  a  Babel  and  chaos 
of  language,  vns.  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  nature  of  the  symbols  it 
uses,  is  that  which  prevents  them  from  becoming  so ;  for  words  not 
being  substantive  things  in  themselves,  and   utterly  valueless  and 
unimportant  except  as  die  index  of  thought,  the  mind  takes  no  notice 
of  or  lays  no  kind  of  stress  upon  them,  passes  on  to  what  is  to  follow, 
uses  them  mechanically  and  almost  unconsciously;    and  thus  the 
syllables  of  which  a  word  may  be  composed,  are  lost  in  its  known 
import,  and  the  word  itself  in  the  general  context.     We  may  be  said 
neither  to  hear  nor  see  the  words  themselves ;  we  attend  only  to  the 
inference,  the  intention  they  are  meant  to  communicate.     This  merg- 
ing of  the  sound  in  the  sense,  of  the  means  in  the  end,  both  common 
sense,  the  business  of  life,  and  the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties 
dictate.     But  men  of  wit  and  leisure  are  not  contented  with  this ;  in 
the  discursiveness  of  their  imaginations  and  with  their   mercurial 
spirits,  they  find  it  an  amusement  to  attend  not  only  to  the  conclusion 
or  the  meaning  of  words,  but  to  criticise  and  have  an  eye  to  the  words 
themselves.     Dull,  plodding  people  go  no  farther  than  the  literal,  or 
more  properly,  the  practical  sense ;  the  parts  of  a  word  or  phrase  are 
massed  together  in  their  habitual  conceptions ;  their  rigid  understand- 
ings are  confined  to  the  one  meaning  of  any  word  predetermined  by 
its  place  in  the  sentence,  and  they  are  propelled  forward  to  the  end 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left.     The  others,  who  are  less 
the  creatures  of  habit  and  have  a  greater  quantity  of  disposable  activity, 
take  the  same  words  out  of  harness,  as  it  were,  lend  them  wings,  and 
flutter  round  them  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  combinations,  and  in  every 
direction  that  they  choose  to  take.     For  instance :  the  word  elder 
signifies  in  the  dictionary  either  age  or  a  certain  sort  of  tree  or  berry ; 
but  if  you  mention  elder  wme  all  the  other  senses  sink  into  the  <tic- 
tionary  as  superfluous  and  nonsensical,  and  you  think  only  of  the  wine 
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which  happens  to  bear  this  name.  It  required,  therefore,  a  ma  ? 
Mr.  Lamb's  wit  and  disdain  of  the  ordinary  trammels  <tf  tbo&^s 
cut  short  a  family  dispute  over  some  very  exccUent  viae  oTib 
description,  by  saying,  *  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  ei<dkr«ie! 
▼ery  pleasant,  when  elder  brothers  are  so  extremely  diognobie:' 
Comp^^notte  du  lyt^  may  mean  either  the  compammu  if  Aewierfjii 
fiiwr-dtAmct^  or  ^t  ew^amotu  of  Ulyues — who  were  tnaufonned  b 
swine — according  as  you  lay  the  emphasis.  The  French  vits,  it  dx 
restoration  of  Louis  xrm.,  with  admirable  point  and  truth,  aj^y  t 
in  this  latter  sense.  Two  things  may  thus  meet,  in  the  asBL'ot* 
struction  and  artful  encounters  of  language,  wide  as  the  poles  aasde 
and  yet  perfecdy  alike  ;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of  wit,  vhn  at 
physical  sound  is  the  same,  the  physical  sense  totally  unlike,  aod  tk 
moral  sense  absolutely  identical.  What  is  it  that  in  thingf  b^ 
the  want  of  the  douhU-tntendre  of  language  ? — ^Absuukit.  Aad  ii 
is  the  rery  signification  of  the  term.  For  it  is  only  when  tbe  t«; 
contradictory  natures  are  found  in  the  same  object  that  the  ferial  r 
holds  goody  and  the  real  wit  or/m  d*etfrit  exists  and  may  be  bnx^ 
out  wherever  this  contradiction  is  obvious  with  or  withcut  the^ 
mufis  to  assist  it.  We  can  comprehend  how  the  evolving  or  ^ 
tangling  an  unexpected  coincidence,  hid  under  the  same  name, bit 
of  ambiguity  and  surprise ;  but  an  absurdity  may  be  written  oe  &. 
face  of  a  thing  without  the  help  of  language  ;  ioA  it  is  io  detect^ 
and  embodying  this  that  the  finest  wit  lies.  Language  is  mereljov 
instrument  or  handle  that  forwards  the  operation :  Fanq  »  ^ 
midwife  of  wit.  But  how? — If  we  look  narrowly  and  atteosiYcly, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  language  of  things  aa  well  tt  wo^d^  d 
the  same  variety  of  meaning,  a  hidden  and  an  obvious,  a  partial  afii> 
general  one,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  For  things,  ms^  oibf 
than  words,  are  not  detached,  independent  existences,  but  are  cs& 
nected  and  cohere  together  by  habit  and  circumstances  in  certan  kd 
of  association,  and  consist  of  an  alphabet,  which  is  thus  formed  k 
words  and  regular  proposidons,  which  being  once  done  and  eBubls^ 
as  the  understood  order  of  the  world,  the  particular  ideas  are  tm^ 
not  noticed,  or  detenmned  to  a  set  purpose  and  *  foregone  concliisii& 
just  as  the  letters  of  a  word  are  sunk  in  the  word,  or  the  di^ 
possible  meanings  of  a  word  adjusted  by  the  context.  One  put  of  a 
object  being  habitually  associated  with  others,  or  one  object  witls : 
set  of  other  objects,  we  hn^  the  whole  together,  take  the  generai  nJt 
for  granted,  and  merge  the  details  in  a  blind  and  confused  idea  of  tk 
aggregate  result.  This,  then,  is  the  province  of  wit ;  to  peoec^ 
through  the  disguise  or  crust  with  which  indolence  and  cutoo  ^'^ 
and  slur  over  *  our  ideas,  to  move  this  slough  of  prejudice,  iv  ^ 
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resolve  theee  aggregates  or  bundles  of  things  into  their  component 
parts  by  a  more  liyely  and  unshackled  conception  of  their  distinctions^ 
and  the  possible  combinations  of  these,  so  as  to  throw  a  glancing  and 
fortuitous  light  upon  the  whole.  There  is  then,  it  is  obvious,  a 
dottbie  meaning  in  things  or  ideas  as  well  as  in  words  (each  being 
ordinarily  regarded  by  the  mind  merely  as  the  mechanical  signs  or 
links  to  hold  together  other  ideas  connected  with  them) — and  it  is  in 
detecting  this  double  meaning  that  wit  in  either  case  is  shown.  Having 
no  books  at  hand  to  refer  to  for  examples,  and  in  the  dearth  of 
imagination  which  I  naturally  labour  under,  I  must  look  round  the 
room  in  search  of  illustrations.  I  see  a  number  of  stars  or  diamond 
figures  in  the  carpet,  with  the  violent  contrast  of  red  and  yellow  and 
fantastic  wreaths  of  flowers  twined  round  them,  without  being  able  to 
extract  either  edification  or  a  particle  of  amusement  from  them  :  a 
joint-stool  and  a  fire-screen  in  a  comer  are  eaually  silent  on  the  subject 
— ^the  first  hint  I  receive  (or  glimmering  of  light)  is  from  a  pair  of 
tongs  which,  placed  formally  astride  on  the  fender,  bear  a  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  figure  called  long  lege  and  no  body.  The 
absurdity  is  not  in  the  tongs  (for  that  is  their  usual  shape)  but  in  the 
human  figure  which  has  borrowed  a  likeness  foreign  to  itself.  With 
this  contre-senSf  and  the  uneasiness  and  confusion  in  our  habitual  ideas 
which  it  excites,  and  the  effort  to  clear  up  this  by  throwing  it  from  us 
into  a  totally  distinct  class  of  objects,  where  by  being  made  plain  and 
palpable,  it  is  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  into  which  it  has 
obtruded  itself,  and  to  which  it  makes  pretensions,  commences  the 
operation  of  wit  and  the  satisfaction  it  yields  to  the  mind.  This  I 
thmk  is  the  cause  of  the  delightful  nature  of  wit,  and  of  its  relieving, 
instead  of  aggravating,  the  pains  of  defect  or  deformity,  by  pointing  it 
out  in  the  most  glaring  colours,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing,  we,  as  it 
were,  completely  detach  the  peccant  part  and  restore  the  sense  of 
propriety  which,  in  its  undetected  and  unprobed  state,  it  was  beginning 
to  disturb.  It  is  like  taking  a  grain  of  sand  out  of  the  eye,  a  thorn  out 
of  the  foot.  We  have  discharged  our  mental  reckoning,  and  had  our 
revenge.  Thus,  when  we  say  of  a  snub-nose^  that  it  is  like  an  ace  of 
clubs,  it  is  less  out  of  spite  to  the  individual  than  to  vindicate  and 
place  beyond  a  doubt  the  propriety  of  our  notions  of  form  in  general. 
Buder  compares  the  knight's  red,  formal-set  beard  to  a  tile : — 

*  In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ;  * 
we  laugh  in  reading  this,  but  the  triumph  is  less  over  the  wretched  pre- 
cisian than  it  is  the  triumph  of  common  sense.    So  Swift  exclaims : — 

*The  house  of  brother  Van  I  s^y. 

In  shape  resembling  a  goose-pie/ 
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Here,  if  the  satire  was  just,  the  characteristica  of  wamt  of  sQ&fer,  r 
incoagruity,  and  fantastical  arrangement  were  inherent  in  the  b^ai. 
and  written  on  its  front  to  the  discerning  eye,  and  only  reqpuiedaje 
brought  out  by  the  simile  of  the  goose^pie^  which  is  an  immrcfaar  vs. 
and  illustration  (being  an  extreme  case)  of  those  qaalities.  7^ 
absurdity,  which  before  was  either  admired,  or  onJy  sn^eoed,  wi 
stands  rerealed,  and  is  turned  into  a  langhing-stCMck,  by  the  ki 
version  of  the  building  into  a  goose-pie  (as  much  as  if  the  laeiaia 
phosis  had  been  effected  by  a  play  of  words,  combnuiis  the  as 
opposite  things),  for  the  mind  in  this  case  hairing  narrowly  csca^ 
being  imposed  upon  by  taking  a  trumpery  edifice  for  a  swdj  p. 
and  perceiving  the  cheat,  naturally  wishes  to  cut  short  the  dii|iae  b 
finding  out  the  most  discordant  object  possible,  and  mcknaiaei  'z 
building  after  it.  There  can  be  no  farther  question  whether  a  goor 
pie  is  a  fine  building.  Butler  compares  the  sun  rising  after  ths  diri 
night  to  a  lobster  boiled,  and  *  turned  from  black  to  red.'  Tcs .- 
equally  mock-wit  and  mock-poetry,  as  the  son  can  neither  be  exthed 
nor  degraded  by  the  comparison.  It  is  a  play  upon  the  idcs%  Mc 
what  we  see  in  a  play  upon  words,  without  meaning.  In  a  panmsaa 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  some  years  ago,  they  improved  upon  this  bss,  lai 
threw  a  young  chimney-sweeper  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  vk 
came  out  a  smart,  dapper  rolunteer.  This  wiM  fraaUai  wii}  so^ 
wit  may  exist  not  only  without  the  play  upon  words,  but  even  viboa 
the  use  of  them.  Hogarth  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  who  aboa£> 
in  wit  almost  as  much  as  he  does  in  humour,  considering  the  xnapikjdr 
of  the  language  he  used,  or  in  those  double  allusions  which  tfarovi 
reflected  light  upon  the  same  object,  according  to  CoUins'sdeso^ 
of  wit, 

*  Like  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair.* 

Mark  Supple's  calling  out  from  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  C(»bcd 
— ^  A  song  from  Mr.  Speaker !  '  when  Addington  was  in  the  cbr 
and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  debate,  was  undoubtedly  wit,  thoi^h  t& 
relation  of  any  such  absurd  circumstance  actually  taking  pbce,  voeli 
only  have  been  humour.  A  gallant  calling  on  a  courtesan  (feri:'i 
fair  to  illustrate  these  intricacies  how  we  can)  obeerred,  «he  sbo^ 
only  make  her  a  present  every  other  time.'  She  answered,  <Tsc 
come  only  every  other  time.'  This  appears  to  me  to  offer  a  son  3 
touchstone  to  the  question.  The  sense  here  is,  *  Don't  come  lisb 
you  pay.'  There  is  no  wit  in  this :  the  wit  then  consists  in  ihs  mo^ 
of  conveying  the  hint :  let  us  see  into  what  this  resolves  itself.  Tk 
object  is  to  point  out  as  strongly  as  can  be,  the  absurdity  of  not  psjc^: 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  an  impossibility  is  assumed  by  nuuuo|: 
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parallel  on  the  phrases,  *  paying  every  other  time/  and  *  coming  every 

other  timey'  as  if  the  coming  went  for  nothing  without  paying,  and 

thus,  by  the  very  contrast  and  contradiction  in  the  terms,  showing  the 

most  perfect  contempt  for  the  literal  coming,  of  which  the  essence, 

yiz.  paying,  was  left  out.     It  is,  in  short,  throwing  the  most  killing 

scorn  upon,  and  fairly  annihilating  the  coming  without  paying,  as  if  it 

were  possible  to  come  and  not  to  come  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of 

an  identical  proposition  or  form  of  speech  applied  to  contrary  things. 

The  uffit  so  far,  then,  consists  in  suggesting,  or  insinuating  indirectly, 

an  apparent  coincidence  between  two  things,  to  make  the  real  incon< 

gruity,  by  the  recoil  of  the  imagination,  more  palpable  than  it  could 

have  been  without  this  feigned  and  artificial  approximation  to  an  union 

between  them.     This  msikes  the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest, 

which  is  essential  to  all  wit.     It  is  only  make-beHew.     It  is  a  false 

pretence    set  up,  or  the  making  one  thing  pass  in  supposition  for 

another,  as  a  foil  to  the  truth  when  the  mask  is  removed.     There 

need  not   be  laughter,  but  there  must  be  deception  and  surprise: 

otherwise,  there  can  be  no  wit.     When  Archer,  in  order  to  bind  the 

robbers,  suddenly  makes  an  excuse  to  call  out  to  Dorinda,  <  Pray  lend 

me  your   garter.  Madam,'  this  is  both  witty  and  laughable.     Had 

there  been  any  propriety  in  the  proposal  or  chance  of  compliance  with 

it,  it  would  no  longer  have  been  a  joke :  had  the  question  been  quite 

absurd  and  uncalled-for,  it  would  have  been  mere   impudence  and 

folly  ;  but  it  is  the  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  that  is,  the  pretext 

for  the  request  in  the  fitness  of  a  garter  to  answer  the  purpose  in 

question,  and  the  totally  opposite  train  of  associations  between  a  lady's 

garter  (particularly  in  the  circumsunces  which  had  just  happened  in 

the  play)  and  tying  a  rascally  robber's  hands  behind  his  back,  that 

produces    the  delightful  equivoque  and  unction  of  the  passage  in 

Farquhar«     It  is  laughable,  because  the  train  of  inquiry  it  sets  in 

motion  is  at  once  on  pleasant  and  on  forbidden  ground.     We  did  not 

laugh  in  the  former  case — *  Then  only  come  every  other  time ' — 

because  it  was  a  mere  ill-natured  exposure  of  an  absurdity,  and  there 

was  an  end  of  it :  but  here,  the  imagination  courses  up  and  down 

along  a  train  of  ideas,  by  which  it  is  alternately  repelled  and  attracted, 

and  this  produces  the  natural  drollery  or  inherent  ludicrousness.     It 

is  the  difference  between  the  wit  of  humour  and  the  wit  of  sense. 

Once  more,  suppose  you  take  a  stupid,  unmeaning  likeness  of  a  face, 

and  throwing  a  wig  over  it,  stick  it  on  a  peg,  to  make  it  look  like  a 

barber's  block — this  is  wit  without  words.     You  give  that  which  is 

stupid  in  itself  the  additional  accompaniments  of  what  is  still  more 

stupid,  to  enhance  and  verify  the  idea  by  a  falsehood.     We  know  the 

head  so  placed  is  not  a  barber's  block ;  but  it  might,  we  see,  very 
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well  pau  for  one.     This  U  caricature  or  the  graietqae,   Tbe  b 
itself  might  be  made  infiDitely  laughable,  and  great  hmaonr  be  sbr. 
in  the  delineatioD  of  character :  it  is  in  combining  this  vidi  osc 
artificial  and  aggrarating  circumstances,  or  in  the  setting  of  liuspis 
of  lead  that  the  wit  appears.^     Recafituiation.     It  it  dsie  to  £r 
short  in  this  list  of  digressions,  and  try  to  join  the  scattered  this: 
together.     We  are  too  apt,  both  from  the  nature  of  langna^  aod  j* 
turn  of  modem   philosophy,  which  reduces  every  thing  to  ad: 
sensations,  to  consider  whaterer  bears  one  name  as  one  thing  is  it£ 
which  prevents  our  ever  properly  understanding  those  mixtdtm^cL 
various  clusters  of  ideas,  to  which  almost  all  language  has  a  referc?. 
Thus  if  we  regard  wi/  as  something  resembling  a  drop  of  qoiciuLir 
or  a  spangle  from  off  a  cloak,  a  little  nimble  substance,  that  is  yissA 
and  glitters  (we  do  not  know  how)  we  shall  make  no  pro^  c 
analysing  its  varieties  or  its  essence ;  it  is  a  mere  word  orao  £sc: 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  consist  in,  or  be  the  result  of,  se?tral  letss: 
sorts  of  ideas  combined  together  or  acting  upon  each  otber  (Ee  ^ 
tunes  and  machinery  of  a  barrel-organ)  we  may  stand  loiDeduKei 
explaining  and  getting  an  insight  into  the  process.     Wit  is  act,  :^ 
a  single  idea  or  object,  but  it  is  one  mode  of  viewing  and  repracr 
nature,  or  the  differences  and  similitudes,  harmonies  and  decords  = 
the  links  and  chains  of  our  ideas  of  things  at  large.    If  all  oar  ib 
were  literal,  physical,  confined  to  a  single  impression  of  the  obiecv 
there  could  be  no  faculty  for,  or  possiUlity  of,  the  eojtaxtd^- 
for  its  first  principle  is  mocking  or  making  a  jest  of  anything,  tal  ^ 
first  condition  or  postulate,  therefore,  is  the  distinction  betvenjff 
and  earnest.     First  of  all,  wit  implies  a  jest,  that  is,  the  \xQfj. 
forward  a  pretended  or  counterfeit  illustration  of  a  thing;  v^ 
being  presently  withdrawn,  makes  the  naked  truth  more  apparnt  ^ 
contrast.     It  is  lessening  and  undermining  our  faith  in  any  thbg  [: 
which  the  serious  consisu)  by  heightening  or  exaggerating  tbenn^ 
ness  of  our  idea  of  it,  so  as  by  carrying  it  to  extremes  to  ahov  the  ers 
in  the  first  concoction,  and  from  a  received  practical  truth  and  obji^ 
of  grave  assent,  to  turn  it  into  a  laughing  stock  to  the  fancy.  ^^ 
will  apply  to  Archer  and  the  lady's  garter,  which  is  ironical:!* 
how  does  it  connect  with  the  comparison  of  Hudibras's  beandtoa^ 
which  is  only  an  exaggeration ;  or  the  Con^agnotu  tfUfy^^t  v^^* 
meant  for  a  literal  and  severe  truth,  as  well  as  a  play  opoo  vin^' 
More  generally  then,  wit  is  the  conjuring  up  in  the  fiiocyaoyU'^ 
tration  of  an  idea  by  likeness,  combination  of  other  images,  or^J| 
form  of  words,  that  being  intended  to  point  out  the  ecattrv^ 
^  The  common  trick  of  making  u  imitation  of  the  human  comttBanct^ 
napkin  or  the  ends  of  the  knvckles  cooaet  under  the  head  of  wit^  noC  hssioe. 
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departure  of  the  original  idea  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  does 
so  by  referring  it  contingently  and  obliquely  to  a  totally  opposite  class, 
where  the  surprise  and  mere  possibility  of  finding  it,  proves  the  inherent 
want  of  congruity.     Hudibras's  beard  is  transformed  (by  wit)  into  a 
tile :   a  strong  man  is  transformed  (by  imagination)   into  a  tower. 
The  objects,  you  will  say,  are  unlike  in  both  cases ;  yet  the  compari- 
son in  one  case  is  meant  seriously,  in  the  other  it  is  merely  to  tantalize. 
The  imagination  is  serious,  even  to  passion,  and  exceeds  truth  by 
laying  a  greater  stress  on  the  object ;  wit  has  no  feeling  but  contempt, 
and  exceeds  truth  to  make  light  of  it.     In  a  poetical  comparison  there 
cannot  be  a  sense  of  incongruity  or  surprise ;  in  a  witty  one  there 
must.      The  reason  is  this :    It  is  granted  stone  is  not  flesh,  a  tile 
is  not  hair,  but  the  associated  feelings  are  alike,  and  naturally  coalesce 
in  one  instance,  and  are  discordant  and  only  forced  together  by  a  trick 
of  style  in  the  other.     But  how  can  that  be,  if  the  objects  occasioning 
these  feelings  are  equally  dissimilar  ? — Because  the  qualities  of  stifiness 
or  squareness  and  colour,  objected  to  in  Hudibras's  beard,  are  them- 
selves peculiarities  and  oddities  in  a  beard,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
or  to  our  habitual  notion  of  that  class  of  objects ;  and  consequently 
(not  being  natural  or  rightful  properties  of  a  beard ^  must  be  found  in 
the  highest  degree  in,  and  admit  of,  a  grotesque  ana  irregular  compari- 
son with  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  squareness  and  redness  ^  are  the 
essential  characteristics  (as  of  a  tile),  and  which  can  have,  accordingly, 
no  common  point  of  union  in  general  qualities  or  feeling  with  the  first 
class,  but  where  the  ridicule  must  be  just  and  pointed  from  this  very 
circumstance,  that  is,  from  the  coincidence  in  that  one  particular  only, 
which  is  the  flaw  and  singularity  of  the  first  object.     On  the  other 
hand,  size  and  strength,  which  are  the  qualities  on  which  the  com- 
parison o^  a  man  to  a  tower  hinges,  are  not  repugnant  to  the  general 
constituti  on  of  man,  but  familiarly  dissociated  with  our  ideas  of  him : 
so  that  there  is  here  no  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  object,  nor  of 
incongruity  or  surprise  in  the  comparison  :  all  is  grave  and  decorous, 
and  instead  of  burlesque,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  loftier  truth.     But  if 
strength  and  magnitude  fall  within  our  ordinary  contemplations  of  man 
as  things  not  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  whereby  he  is  enabled,  with 
the  help  of  imagination,  to  rival  a  tower  of  brass  or  stone,  are  not 
litdeness  and  weakness  the  counterpart  of  these,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rule  ?     What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  comparison  of  a  dwarf 
to  a  pigmy,  or  to  Falstaff 's  comparison  of  Silence  to  <  a  forked  radish, 
or  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring  ?  *     Once  more  then, 
strength  and  magnitude  are  qualities  which  impress  the  imagination  in 
a  powerful  and  substantive  manner ;  if  they  are  an  excess  above  the 
^  A  red  beard  is  not  ancommon,  but  it  it  odious. 
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ordinary  or  average  standard,  it  h  an  excess  to  which  we  lend  a  ready 
and  admiring  belief,  that  is,  we  will  them  to  be  if  they  are  not, 
because  they  ou^bt  to  he — ^whereas,  in  the  other  case  of  peculiarity  and 
defect,  the  mind  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  impression  before  it ; 
our  aflPections  do  not  tend  that  way ;  we  will  it  not  to  be ;   reject, 
detach,  and  discard  it  from  the  object  as  much  and  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  there  being  no  voluntary  coherence  but  a 
constant  repugnance  between  the  peculiarity  (as  of  squar^meis)  and 
the  object  (as  a  beard) ^  the  idea  of  a  beard  as  being  both  naturally 
and  properly  of  a  certain  form  and  texture  remains  as  remote  as  ever 
from  that  of  a  tile ;  and  hence  the  double  problem  is  soWed,  why  the 
mind  is  at  once  surprised  and  not  shocked  by  the  allusion  ;    for  Bru^ 
the  mind  being  made  to  see  a  beard  so  unlike  a  beard,  is  glad  to  have 
the  discordance  increased  and  put  beyond  controversy,  by  comparing 
it  to  something  still  more  unlike  one,  viz.  a  tile;  and  secondly, 
squareneu  never  having  been  admitted  as  a  desirable  and  accredit«i 
property  of  a  beard  as  it  is  of  a  tile,  by  which  the  two  classes  oi 
ideas  might  have  been  reconciled  and  compromised  (like  those  of  a 
man  and  a  tower ^  through  a  feeling  or  quality  common  (in  will)  to 
both,  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  continues  as  new  and 
startling,  that  is,  as  witty  as  ever  ; — which  was  to  be  demotutraied.     I 
think  I  see  my  way  clearly  so  far.     Wit  consists  in  two  things,  the 
perceiving  the  incongruity  between  an  object  and  the  class  to  which  it 
generally  belongs,  and  secondly,  the  pointing  out  or  making   ^% 
incongruity  more  manifest,  by  transposing  it  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  objects  in  which  it  is  prescriptively  found  in  perfection.     The 
medium  or  link  of  connexion  between  the  opposite  classes  of  ideas  is 
in  the  unlikeness  of  one  of  the  things  in  question  to  itself^  ue.  the  class 
it  belongs  to :  this  peculiarity  is  the  narrow  bridge  or  line  along  which 
the  fancy  runs  to  link  it  to  a  set  of  objects  in  all  other  respects  differ- 
ent from  the  first,  and  having  no  sort  of  communication,  either  in  iztt 
or  inclination,  with  it,  and  in  which  the  pointedness  and  brilliancy,  or 
the  mrprise  and  contrast  of  wit  consists.     The  faculty  by  which  this 
is  done  is  the  rapid,  careless  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  our 
ideas,  by  means  of  which  we  easily  and  clearly  detach  certain  links  in 
the  chain  of  our  associations  from  the  place  where  they  stand,  and 
where  they  have  an  infirm  footing,  and  join  them  on  to  others,  to 
show  how  little  intimacy  they  had  with  the  former  set. 

The  motto  of  wit  seems  to  be,  Light  come^  Rght  go.  A  touch  is 
sufficient  to  dissever  what  already  hangs  so  loose  as  folly,  like  froth  on 
the  surface  of  the  wave ;  and  an  hyperbole,  an  impossibility,  a  pun  or 
a  nick-name  will  push  an  absurdity,  which  is  close  upon  the  verge  of 
it,  over  the  precipice.     It  is  astonishing  how  much  wit  or  laughter 
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there  is  in  the  world — it  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  daily  life 
— and  yet,   being  excited  by  what  is  out  of  the  way  and  singnlary  it 
ought  to   be  rare,  and  gravity  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.     lu 
constant  recurrence  from  the  most  trifling  and  trivial  causes,  shows 
that  the  contradiction  is  less  to  what  we  find  things  than  to  what  we 
wish  them  to  be.     A  circle  of  millinerVgirls  laugh  all  day  long  at 
nothing,  or  day  after  day  at  the  same  things — ^the  same  cant  phrase 
supplies  the  wags  of  the  town  with  wit  for  a  month — the  same  set  of 
nick-names  has  served  the  John  Btdl  and  BlachwooJ^i  Mt^asdne  ever 
since  they  started.     It  would  appear  by  this  that  its  essence  consisted 
in  monotony,  rather  than  variety.     Some  kind  of  incongruity  however 
seems   inseparable  from  it,  either  in  the  object  or  language.     For 
instance,  admiration  and  flattery  become  wit  by  being  expressed  in  a 
quaint  and  abrupt  way.     Thus,  when  the  dustman  complimented  the 
X)uchess  of  Devonshire  by  saying,  as  she  passed,  *  I  wish  that  lady 
would  let  me  light  my  pipe  at  her  eyes,'  nothing  was  meant  less  than 
to  ridicule  or  throw  contempt,  yet  the  speech  was  wit  and  not  serious 
flattery.      The  putting  a  wig  on  a  stupid  face  and  setting  it  on  a 
barber's  pole  is  wit  or  humour : — ^the  fixing  a  pair  of  wings  on  a 
beauufiil  figure  to  make  it  look  more  like  an  angel  is  poetry ;  so  that 
the  grotesque  is  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  as  it  professes  to  exalt  or 
degrade.      Whenever  any  thing  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
wit,  it   must  be  in  mockery  or  jest  \  since  if  it  were  a  probable  or 
becoming  action,  there  would  be  no  drollery  in  suggesting  it ;  but  this 
does   not  apply  to  illustrations  by  comparison,  there  is  here  no  line 
drawn  between  what  is  to  take  place  and  what  is  not  to  take  place — 
they  must  only  be  extreme  and  unexpected.     Mere  nonsense,  how- 
ever, is  not  wit.     For  however  slight  the  connexion,  it  will  never  do 
to  have  none  at  all ;  and  the  more  fine  and  fragile  it  is  in  some 
respects,  the  more  close  and  deceitful  it  should  be  in  the  particular 
one  insisted  on.     Farther,  mere  sense  is  not  wit.     Logical  subtilty  or 
ingenuity  does  not  amount  to  wit  (although  it  may  mimic  it)  without 
an  immediate  play  of  fancy,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.     The 
comparing  the  phrenologist's  division  of  the  same  portion  of  the  brain 
into  the  organs  of  form  and  colour  to  the  cutting  a  Yorkshire  pudding 
into  two   parts,  and  calling  the  one  custard  and  the  other  plum-cake 
may  pass  for  wit  with  some,  but  not  with  me.     I  protest  (if  required) 
against  having  a  grain  of  wit.^ 


^  Some  one  compared  B ,  a  tall,  awkward  country  lout  to  Adam,  who  came 

into  the  world  full  grown,  but  without  havmg  ever  made  any  uae  of  his  limbs. 
This  was  wit,  though  true  ;  where  then  is  the  ingredient  of  incongruity  ?  In 
altering  the  idea  of  Adam  at  pleasure,  or  from  a  mere  possibility  to  make  it  answer 
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•  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  \ ' 

Many  persons  are  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Charles  x.  ib  pair; 
things  to  extremities :  the  wonder  would  have  been^  if  he  b^  sn 
All  the  time  of  the  ReUoration  under  a  charter,  he  was  empbjei  i 
thinking  how  to  get  rid  of  that  charter,  to  throw  of£  that  incs^  r 
cancel  that  juggle,  to  breathe  once  more  the  air  of  diTxiie  ri^it.  T.. 
this  were  done — no  matter  by  what  delays,  after  what  length  of  iza:, 
by  what  Jesuitical  professions,  by  what  false  oaths,  by  wiiat  stradfce^ 
by  what  unmasked  insolence,  by  what  loud  menaces,  by  what  vkJesA 
by  what  blood — the  French  monarch  (whether  Charles  or  Lcdsl. 
felt  himself '  cooped,  confined,  and  cabined  in,  by  saucy  dod»  zsi 
fears ; '  but  this  phantom  of  a  constitution  once  out  of  the  vaj  k 
would  be  ^ himseff  again.'  He  would  then  first  cry  Ft^je  la  Char;:. 
without  a  pang — with  his  eyes  running  over,  and  his  heart  borstmf  vsi 
laughter.  If  he  had  a  right  to  be  wbere  he  was,  he  had  a  rigltt  »  be 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  bom  to  be.  This  was  the  firit  ids 
instilled  into  his  mind,  the  last  he  would  forget.  All  else  was  a  cos- 
promise  with  circumstances,  a  base  surrender  of  an  inalienable  daik 
a  concession  extorted  under  dureue^  so  much  the  more  eagerly  to  ix 
retracted,  as  an  appearance  of  compliance  had  been  the  longer  sd 
more  studiously  kq>t  up.  A  throne  not  founded  on  inherent  r^ 
was  a  mockery  and  insult.     All  power  shared  with  the  people,  f^ 

a  IttdicroQt  porpoM.  Adam  ia  generally  auppoaed  an  active,  graoeftil  penso  :  >  > 
grown  op  with  large  bones  and  mwdet,  with  no  more  uae  of  them  than  an  'vOms. 
It  a  langhable  subject,  because  it  deranges  or  unhinges  our  citstofiury  aasofitfi?^ 
The  threads  of  oar  ideas  (so  to  speak)  are  strong  and  tightened  by  kabit  zai  w^ 
just  as  we  tighten  the  strings  of  a  fiddle  with  pegs  and  screws  ;  and  wbec  ^ 
of  these  are  relaxed,  snapped  asunder,  or  nnstmng  by  accident  or  folly,  tc  ii  a 
taking  up  the  odds  and  ends  (like  stitches  let  down)  as  they  hang  light  and  loac 
and  twisting  them  into  some  motley,  ill-assorted  pattern,  so  as  to  preaent  a  txoixx 
and  glaring  contrast  to  custom  (which  is  plain  sense)  or  the  UeaJ^  which  iKtv^^es 
and  harmonises  (and  which  is  poetry) — that  the  web  of  wit  and  hnmoisr  caaia^ 
The  terhut  is  that  which  is  closely  cemented  together  by  experience  and  preji^ 
or  by  common  sense  :  the  ludicrous  is  the  incoherent,  or  that  which  waats  ^ 
cement  of  habit  and  purpose  ;  and  wit  is  employed  in  finding  ont  new  and  opfoe- 
combinations  of  these  detached  and  broken  fragments  (or  exceptions  to  esubb^ 
rules)  so  as  to  set  off  the  distinction  between  absurdity  and  propriety  in  the  exc 
lively  and  marked  manner  possible.  Proof  is  not  wanted  here  ;  iUustratiss  J 
enough,  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better;  for  the  cause  being  previdstH 
condemned  in  our  prosing  judgments,  we  do  not  stand  upon  punctilio,  hmt  el? 
wait  for  a  smart,  sly  excuse  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  hence  tricktug  i$  fmb-  u  9s£,  * 
well  as  in  war  s  where  the  justice  of  the  cause  is  not  the  question,  yoa  have  obIvs 
fight  it  out  or  make  the  best  of  the  case  you  can. 
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posed  to  be  derived  from  them,  for  which  the  possessor  was  account- 
ible  to  them,  held  during  pleasure  or  good  behaviour^  was  pollution  to 
tiis  thoughts,  odious  to  him  as  the  leprosy.  Be  sure  of  this,  popular  i 
right  coiled  round  the  sceptre  of  hereditary  kings  is  like  the  viper  / 
clinging  to  our  hands,  which  we  shake  off  with  fear  and  loathing.  ( 
There  is  in  despots  (bom  and  bred)  a  natural  and  irreconcilable! 
etntipathy  to  the  people,  and  to  all  obligations  to  them.  The  very  / 
name  of  freedom  is  a  screech-owl  in  their  ears.  They  have  been ' 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  were  entitled  to  absolute  power, 
that  there  was  somethbg  in  their  blood  that  gave  them  a  right  to  it 
without  condition  or  reserve,  or  being  called  to  account  for  the  use  or 
abuse  of  it;  and  they  reject  with  scorn  and  impatience  anything 
short  of  this.  They  will  either  be  absolute  or  they  will  be  nothing,  i 
The  Bourbons  for  centuries  had  been  regarded  as  the  gods  of  the  earth, 
as  a  superior  race  of  beings,  who  had  a  sovereign  right  to  trample  on 
mankind,  and  crush  them  in  their  wrath  or  spare  them  in  their  mercy. 
Would  Charles  x.  derogate  from  his  ancestors,  would  he  be  the 
degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line,  to  wear  a  tarnished  and  dishonoured 
crown,  to  be  raised  by  the  shout  of  a  mob,  to  wait  the  assent  of  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  owe  every  thing  to  the  people,  to  be  a  king 
on  liking  and  on  sufferance,  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  in  his  own 
kingdom,  shut  up  and  spell-bound  in  the  nick-name  of  a  Constitution  ? 
He  would  as  soon  consent  to  go  on  all-fours.  The  latter  would  not 
shock  his  pride  and  prejudices  more  :  would  not  be  a  greater  degrad- 
ation in  his  eyes,  or  a  more  total  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature.  It 
is  not  that  the  successor  to  a  despotic  throne  will  not,  but  he  cannot 
be  the  king  of  a  free  people :  the  very  supposition  is  in  his  mind  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  It  is  something  base  and  mechanical,  not  amount- 
ing even  to  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman  who  does  what  he  pleases 
with  his  estate ;  and  kings  consider  mankind  as  their  estate.  If  a 
herd  of  overloaded  asses  were  to  turn  against  their  drivers  and  demand 
their  liberty  and  better  usage,  these  could  not  be  more  astonished 
than  the  Bourbons  were  when  the  French  people  turned  against  them 
and  demanded  their  rights.  Will  these  same  Bourbons,  who  have  been 
rocked  and  cradled  in  the  notion  of  arbitrary  power,  and  of  their  own 
exclusive  privileges  as  a  separate  and  sacred  race,  who  have  sucked 
it  in  with  their  mothers'  milk,  who  inherit  it  in  their  blood,  who 
have  nursed  it  in  exile  and  in  solitude,  and  gloated  over  it  once  more, 
since  their  return,  as  within  their  reach,  ever  be  brought  to  look  Liberty 
in  the  face  except  as  a  mortal  and  implacable  foe,  or  ever  give  up  the 
hope  of  removing  that  obstacle  to  all  that  they  have  been  or  still  have 
a  fancied  right  to  be  ?  The  last  thing  that  they  can  be  convinced  of 
will  be  to  make  them  comprehend  that  they  are  men.     This  is  a  dis- 
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covery  of  the  latt  forty  yean,  that  hat  been  forced  upon  then  ■  c 
very  agreeaUe  manner ;  by  the  beheading  of  more  than  one  of  tkr 
race,  the  banithment  of  the  rest,  by  their  long  wandoiiii  s 
unwelcome  return  to  their  own  country,  from  wfaeoce  they  kat 
been  driven  twice  since — but  up  to  that  period  they  find  do  sc 
levelling  doctrine  intcribed  either  in  the  records  of  history  «  x 
their  crest  and  coat  of  arms  or  in  the  forms  of  religion  or  is  t^ 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Which  vernoD  vl 
they  then  believe  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to :  that  which  rcpcesesa  :sb 
as  God's  vicegerents  upon  earth,  or  that  which  holds  them  ^  s 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race  and  the  scoff  and  outcasts  of  ck: 
country  ?  Every,  the  meanest  individual  has  a  atandard  of  cmaxa 
in  his  own  breast,  which  is  that  he  is  of  more  importance  than  all  ^ 
rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  but  a  king  is  the  only  perm  vc 
respect  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  join  or  have  ever  joined  c  tk 
same  conclusion ;  and  be  assured  that  having  encouraged  him  m  as 
opinion,  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  keep  them  to  it  ti  is 
ust  gup*  You  have  sworn  to  a  man  that  he  is  a  god :  this  is  iodee: 
the  most  solemn  of  compacts.  Any  attempt  to  infringe  it,  aoj  brcc 
throwing  a  doubt  upon  it,  is  treason,  rebellion,  impiety.  WooM  is 
be  so  unjust  as  to  retract  the  boon,  he  will  not  be  ao  unjust  to  hiattl: 
as  to  let  you*  He  would  sooner  suffer  ten  deaths  and  ftxfek  twan 
kingdoms  than  patiently  submit  to  the  indignity  of  having  his  rlgh 
called  in  question.  It  is  said,  Charles  x.  is  a  good-natnr«i  mas:  s 
may  be  so,  and  that  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly ;  bik  in  that  qnami  it 
would  shed  the  blood  of  millions  of  men.  If  he  did  not  doso,  be  vock 
consider  himself  as  dead  to  honour,  a  recreant  to  &ane,  and  a  traksr 
to  the  cause  of  kings.  Touch  but  that  string,  the  inborn  dignity  ar 
kings  and  their  title  to '  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom,'  aadtbe 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  the  best-natured  monarch  turns  to  gall  tt^ 
bitterness.  You  might  as  well  present  a  naked  sword  to  hii  bfos. 
as  be  guilty  of  a  word  or  look  that  can  bear  any  other  construcdoo  the 
that  of  implicit  homage  and  obedience.  There  is  a  spark  of  pridf  bi- 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  however  glozed  over  by  smiles  aod  hk 
speeches,  ever  ready  (with  the  smallest  oppositioQ  to  his  vill)  a 
kindle  into  a  flame,  and  desolate  kingdoms.  Let  but  the  voice  of  ircr 
dom  speak,  and  to  resist  *  shall  be  in  him  remorse,  what  Uoody  woii 
soever '  be  the  consequence.  Good-natured  kings,  like  good-uacirfii 
men,  are  often  merely  lovers  of  their  own  ease  who  give  themieKti 
no  trouble  about  other  people's  affairs :  but  interfere  in  the  aligbss 
point  with  their  convenience,  interest,  or  self-love,  and  a  tigresa  if  ztf 
more  furious  in  defence  of  her  young.  While  the  Royal  Goar6 
were  massacring  the  citizens  of  Paris,  Charies  z.  was  partridgc^ato- 
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ing  at  St.  Cloudy  to  show  that  the  shooting  of  his  subjects  and  the 
shooting  of  game  were  equally  among  the  memu  pldiirs  of  royalty. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  mUd  paternal  sway,  by  the  perfection  of  a  good- 
natured  monarchy  when  he  orders  the  destruction  of  as  great  a  number 
of  people  as  will  not  do  what  he  pleases,  without  any  discomposure 
of  dress  or  features.  Away  with  such  trifling!  There  is  no 
end  of  the  confusion  and  mischief  occasioned  by  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  arguing  from  personal  character  and  appearances  to  public 
measures  and  principles.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  fashionable  cant  on 
this  subject,  a  man  cannot  do  a  dirty  action  because  he  wears  a  clean 
shirt :  he  cannot  break  an  oath  to  a  nation,  because  he  pays  a  gambling 
debt ;  and  because  he  is  delighted  with  the  unirersal  homage  that  is  paid 
him,  with  having  every  luxury  and  every  pomp  at  his  disposal,  he  cannot, 
under  the  mask  of  courtesy  and  good  humour,  conceal  designs  against 
a  Constitution,  or  '  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  tyrant ! '  Such  is  the 
logic  of  the  Times.  This  paper,  'ever  strong  upon  the  stronger 
side,'  laughs  to  scorn  the  very  idea  entertained  by  our  *  restless  and 
mercurial  neighbours '  (as  if  the  Times  had  nothing  of  the  tourmquet 
principle  in  its  composition)  that  so  amiable,  so  well-meauing  and 
prosperous  a  gentleman  as  Charles  x.  should  nourish  an  old  and  inveter- 
ate grudge  against  the  liberties  of  his  country  or  wish  to  overturn  that 
happy  order  of  things  which  the  Times  had  so  great  a  share  in 
establishing.  But  he  no  sooner  verifies  the  predictions  of  the  French 
journalists  and  is  tumbled  from  his  throne,  than  the  Tmes  with  its 
jolly,  swaggering,  thrasomcal  air  fails  upon  him  and  calls  him  all  the 
vagabonds  it  can  get  its  tongue  to.  We  do  not  see  the  wit  of  this, 
any  more  than  of  its  assuring  us,  with  unabated  confidence,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  are  perverse  enough  to  think,  that  a  Ministry  that  have 
set  up  and  countenanced  the  Continental  despotisms,  and  uniformly 
shown  themselves  worse  than  indifferent  to  the  blood  and  groans  of 
thousands  of  victims  in  foreign  countries  (sacrificed  under  their  guar- 
antee of  the  deRverance  of  mankind)  may  have  an  arriere-pensee  against 
the  liberties  of  their  own.  We  grant  the  premises  of  the  Times  in 
either  case,  that  the  French  king  was  good-humoured  and  that  the  Duke 
has  a  vacant  face ;  but  these  favourable  appearances  have  not  prevented 
a  violent  catastrophe  in  the  one  case  and  may  not  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Brougham  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  gave 
his  hearty  approbation  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  and  clenched 
hia  argument  by  asking  what  fate  an  English  monarch  would  merit,  and 
probably  meet,  who  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  besotted  Charles ; 
who  annulled  the  liberty  of  the  press,  who  prevented  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  disfranchised  four-fifths  of  the 
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electors  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  and  proposed  to  reign  without  hv.aad 
raise  the  taxes  without  a  Parliament  ?  This  is  not  exactly  the  yk 
at  issue.  A  more  ifome  question  would  be,  what  fate  a  ki^  r 
England  would  deserve,  not  who  did  or  attempted  all  this  in  bis  or 
person,  but  who  fearing  to  do  that,  as  the  next  best  thing  and  to  sbi 
which  way  his  inclinations  tended,  aided  and  abetted  vit^  il 
the  might  and  resources  of  a  people  calling  itaelf  fiee,  and  trie: 
to  force  back  upon  a  neighbouring  state,  by  a  long  and  end  ic 
and  with  the  ruin  of  his  own  subjects,  a  king  like  Charles  x^  «£ 
by  every  act  and  circumstance  of  his  liife  had  shown  himself  botfik:: 
the  welfare  and  freedom  of  his  country,  and  whose  condsd,  i 
repeated  here,  would  justly  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his^own  crows  f  J 
would  be  *  premature,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  to  give  an  opimsKs 
this  subject  till  after  the  thing  has  happened,  and  then  it  vodd  Ik 
neither  loyal  nor  patriotic  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  ocr  9f! 
cabinet ;  but  we  hope  at  least  that  the  next  time  the  English  gofos- 
ment  undertake  to  force  a  king  upon  the  French  people,  they  i^ 
send  them  a  baboon  instead  of  a  Bourbon,  as  the  less  innit  of  tbs 
two ! — To  return  to  the  question  of  ferional  foBiic^.  Our  last  kk 
but  one  was  a  good  domestic  character ;  but  this  had  little  or  ootki 
to  do  with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  his  public  measures.  He  migb:  be 
faithful  to  his  conjugal  vows,  but  might  put  a  construction  oc  nse 
clause  in  his  Coronation-oath  fatal  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  i 
large  part  of  his  subjects.  He  might  be  an  exceedingly  weU-mesi^ 
moral  man,  but  might  have  notions  instilled  into  him  in  early  ^ 
respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  relation  betvccB  it 
sovereign  and  the  people,  that  might  not  quit  him  to  his  latea  brack. 
and  might  embroil  his  subjecu  and  the  world  in  disastrous  wan  aai 
controversies  during  his  whole  reign.  His  son  succeeded  him  vi^ 
out  the  same  reputation  for  domestic  virtue,  but  adopted  all  the  mtasa 
of  his  father's  ministers.  If  the  private  character  and  the  public  axy 
duct  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  test,  this  could  not  have  haf^KoeL 
But  the  late  king  was  cried  up  for  his  elegant  accomplishmeots,  2s: 
as  the  ^fiae  gentleman  of  his  family ;  and  this,  with  equally  sos^d 
logic,  atoned  for  the  absence  of  less  shewy  qualities,  and  scamped  ^ 
public  proceedings  with  the  character  of  a  wise  and  liberal  poiscr 
We  are  already  assured  of  a  fortunate  and  peaceful  reign,  became  tbe 
present  king  looks  pleased  and  good-humoured  on  his  accessioototh; 
crown;  though  the  smallest  cloud  in  the  political  horizon  coy 
scatter  the  ruddy  smiles  and  overcast  the  whole  prospect  ^i^ 
Coleridge  complains,  somewhere,  of  politicians  who  pretead  to  gs^ 
the  state,  and  yet  have  ruined  their  own  affairs.  Would  the  asil:^ 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  apply  the  same  rule  to  other  thin^  ^ 
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affirm  that  no  one  could  be  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  who  had  not  made 
his  fortune  ?     One  would  suppose,  that  all  the  people  of  sense  and 
worth  were  confessedly  on  one  side  of  the  question   in  the  great 
disputes  in  religion  or  politics  that  have  agitated  and  torn  the  world 
in  pieces,  and  all  the  knaves  and  fools  on  the  other.     This  is  hardly 
tenable   ground.     Charles  ix.,  of  happy  memory  was  we  believe  a 
good-tempered  man  and  a  most  religious  prince :  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  authorising  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  shootmg 
at  the  Huguenots  out  of  the  palace-windows  with  his  own  hands.    This 
was  the  prejudice  of  his  time :  we  have  still  certain  prejudices  to  con- 
tend with  in  ours,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  looks,  temper, 
or  private  character  of  those  who  hold  them.     We  wonder  at  the 
cruelties  and  atrocities  of  religious  fanatics  in  former  times,  and  would 
not  have  them  repeated :  were  none  of  these  persecutors  honest,  con- 
scientious men  ?     Take  any  twelve  inquisitors :  six  of  them  shall  be 
angels  and  the  other  six  scoundrels,  yet  they  will  all  agree  iu  one  unani- 
mous verdict,  condemning  you  or  me  to  the  flames  for  not  believing 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.     This  is  the  thing  to  be  avoided  ^ 
all  means  ;  and  not  to  lose  our  time  in  idle  discussions  about  the 
amiableness   of  the  characters  of  these  pious  exterminators,  nor  in 
admiring  the  fineness  of  their  countenances,  nor  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scenery  aod  costume.     Charles  x.,  the  gay  and  gallant  Count 
d'Artois,  wears  a  hair-shirt,  is  fond  of  partridge-shooting,  and  wanted 
to  put  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  his  subjects.     The  last  is  that  on 
which  issue  was  joined.     Let  him  go  where  he  chooses,  with  a  hand- 
some pension ;  but  let  him  not  be  sent  back  again  (as  he  was  once 
before)  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  lives  !  ^ 
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*  Flayer,  We  have  reformed  that  indifferently,  my  lord. 
Hamlet,  Oh !  reform  it  altogether.^ 

The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  is  but  a  natural  step  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Laws  and  institutions  are  positive  things :  opinions  and 
sentiments  are  variable ;  and  it  is  in  conforming  the  stubbornness  and 
perversity  of  the  former  to  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  latter, 
that  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  social  order  consist.     But  it  is 

1  Even  then  I  should  not  detpair.  The  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days  was 
like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  showed  plainly  that  liberty  too  has  a  spirit  of 
life  in  it ;  and  that  the  hatred  of  oppression  is  '  the  unquenchable  flame,  the  worm 
that  dies  not/ 
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•aid,  '  The  Jewi  at  preaent  htswt  few  grieraocea  to  complain  of;  ik« 
are  well  off,  and  ahimld  be  thankfbl  for  the  indnlgeiice  they  nam. 
It  ia  tme,  we  no  longer  bom  them  at  a  atake,  or  plander  thonof  as 
goods :  why  then  continue  to  inaolt  and  £x  an  idle  stigma  oe  the' 
At  Rome  a  few  years  ago  they  made  the  Jews  run  races  (cabd)  z 
the  Corso  on  Grood  Friday.  At  present,  they  only  obfige  tks  x 
provide  asses  to  run  races  on  the  same  day  for  the  amoaemeot  of  a 
populace,  and  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  good  old  custom,  d3fiis|&br 
altering  it  they  confess  that  the  custom  was  wrong,  and  that  tb^  ir 
ashamed  of  it.  They  also  shut  up  the  Jews  in  a  particular  qoaiterc 
the  dty  (called  II  Ghetto  Judaico),  and  at  the  sanoe  time  vill  k 
suffer  the  English  as  heretics  to  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  hot 
An  Englishman  smiles  or  is  scandalised  at  both  these  iDstaooei  s: 
bigotry;  but  if  he  is  asked,  'Why,  then,  do  yoo  not  youndie 
emancipate  the  Catholics  and  the  Jews  ?  *  he  may  answer,  *  Wekv 
emancipated  the  one.'  And  why  not  the  other  r  <  Because  «c  L<t 
intolerant.*     This  and  this  alone  is  the  reason. 

We  throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  Jews  that  they  are  prone  to  cots 
sordid  rices.  If  they  are  ricious  it  is  we  who  hare  made  dxoi  a. 
Shut  out  any  class  of  people  from  the  path  to  fair  fiune,  and  jk 
reduce  them  to  grorel  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  and  the  mcani  to  lice. 
A  man  has  long  been  in  dread  of  insult  for  no  mat  cauae,  ad  toi 
complain  that  he  grows  reserred  and  suspicious.  Von  treat  him  vth 
obloquy  and  contempt,  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  walk  bf  ^x 
with  an  erect  and  open  brow. 

We  also  object  to  their  trades  and  modes  of  life ;  that  is,  vc  ite 
people  up  in  close  confinement  and  complain  that  they  do  not  iin  ic 
the  open  air.  The  Jews  barter  and  sell  commodidea,  instesd  (? 
raising  or  manufacturing  them.  But  this  is  the  necesaary  traditiaci 
consequence  of  their  former  persecution  and  |nllage  by  all  Qatka 
They  could  not  set  up  a  trade  when  they  were  hunted  every  moeac 
from  place  to  place,  and  while  they  could  count  nothing  their  or 
but  what  they  could  carry  with  them.  They  could  not  derote  dx& 
selves  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  when  they  were  not  alloved  s 
possess  a  foot  of  land.  You  tear  people  up  by  the  roots  and  tras^ 
on  them  like  noxious  weeds,  and  then  make  an  outcry  that  xbejcs 
not  take  root  in  the  soil  like  wholesome  {Jants.  You  drm  then  & 
a  pest  from  city  to  city,  from  kingdom  to  kmgdom,  and  then  czi 
them  ragabonds  and  aliens. 

When  reason  fails,  the  Christian  religion  is,  as  usual,  called  ia  si 
of  persecution.  The  admission  of  the  Jews,  it  is  said,  to  any  pbs 
of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  state  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned,  becase 
they  expect  the  commg  of  the  Messiah,  and  their  restorattoB,  ok 
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day  or  others  to  their  own  country :  and  Christianity,  it  ia  said,  u^  ^ 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  to  their  exclusion  because  they  expect  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  their  restoration,  one  day  or  other,  to  their  own  country, 
a  few  words  will  be  sufficient.     Even  if  it  is  too  much  for  a  people, 
vath  this  reversion  in  the  promised  land,  to  have  a  ^  stake  in  the 
country'  added  to  it;    and   the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  much  for  any  one  who  looks  forward  to  a  throne  in 
the  New  Jerusalem :  this  objection  comes  with  but  an  ill  grace  from 
the  followers  of  him  who  has  declared,  *My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ; '  and  who  on  that  plea  profess  to  keep  all  the  power  and 
authority  in  their  own  hands.     Suppose  an  attempt  were  made  to 
exclude  Christians  from  serving  the  office  of  constable,  jury-man,  or 
knight  of  the  shire,  as  expressly  contrary  to  the  great  pnnciple  of 
their  religion,  which  inculcates  an  entire  contempt  for  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  a  constant  preparation  for  a  better.     Would  not  this  be 
considered  as  an  irony,  and  not  a  very  civil  one?     Yet  it  is  the 
precise  counterpart  of  this  argument.     The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  country,  however  firmly  believed  in  as  an  article  of  faith, 
has  been  delayed  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  may  be  delayed  eighteen 
hundred  more.     Are  they  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  good  or  evil, 
to  the  respectability  or  odium  that  may  attach  to  them  all  this  while  ? 
The  world  in  general  do  not  look  so  far;  and  the  Jews  have  not 
been  accused,  more  than  others,  of  sacrificing  the  practical  to  the 
speculative.    But  according  to  this  objection,  there  can  be  no  amalga- 
mation of  interests  with  a  people  of  such  fantastic  principles  and 
abstracted  ties ;  they  cannot  care  how  soon  a  country  goes  to  ruin, 
which  they  are  always  on  the  point  of  quitting.     Suppose  a  Jew  to 
have  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  last  war,  and  to  have  laid  by 
money  in  the  funds,  and  built  himself  a  handsome  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis ;  would  he  be  more  likely  by  his  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  promote  a  revolution,  so  as  to  cause 
a  general  bankruptcy ;  or  to  encourage  the  mob  to  pull  down  his 
house,  or  root  up  his  favourite  walks,  because  after  all,  at  the  end  of 
several  centuries,  he  and  the  rest  of  his  nation  indulge  in  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  their  own  country?     The  most  clear-sighted  John 
Bull  patriotism  hardly  reaches  beyond  ourselves  and  our  heirs. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  Popery  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  at  Rome,  and  a  good 
reason  for  hunting  Jews  and  refusing  Christian  burial  to  Protestants, 
by  whom  is  it  made  ?  Not  by  our  Divines.  They  do  not  distrust 
the  power  of  our  religion  ;  and  they  will  tell  you  that  if  Christianity, 
as  sanctioning  these  cruelties  or  any  miserable  remnant  of  them,  is  part 
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of  the  law  of  the  hud*  then  the  law  of  the  land  is  no  pet  i 
Chrittianity.  They  do  not  forget  the  original  charafiw  of  ^ 
Jewish  people,  and  will  not  say  anything  against  it.  We andnndffi 
Europe  derived  from  them  the  whole  germ  of  oar  ciTilisatioD,  oc 
ideas  on  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  or  marriage,  on  morals, 

'  And  pure  religion  breathing  household  Lzw^" 

The  great  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  himsdf  be: 
among  that  people,  and  if  the  Jewish  Nation  are  still  to  be  bnadei 
with  his  death,  it  might  be  asked  on  what  prmciple  of  justice  oc^ 
we  to  punish  men  for  crimes  committed  by  their  co-reiigiooists  oa 
two  thousand  years  ago  ?  That  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  persist  id  tbc  • 
blindness  and  obstinacy  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  at  least,  under  tbe 
circumstances,  a  proof  of  their  sincerity ;  and  as  adherents  to  a  kMSf . 
cause,  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  not  contempt.  Is  it  5e 
language  of  Lawyers  ?  They  are  too  intelligent,  and,  in  the  pmes 
times,  not  favourers  of  hypocrisy.  They  know  that  this  law  it  d£ 
on  our  statute  book,  and  if  it  were,  that  it  would  be  law  as  long  » t 
remained  there  and  no  longer;  they  know  that  the  suppoadoc 
originated  in  the  unadvised  dictum  of  a  Judge,  and,  if  it  hai  bee 
uttered  by  a  Puritan  Divine,  it  would  have  been  quoted  at  this  daj  as 
a  specimen  of  puritanical  nonsense  and  bigotry.  Religion  cannot  aie 
on  Itself  the  character  of  law  without  ceasing  to  be  rdfigion ;  nor  as 
law  recognise  the  obligations  of  religion  for  its  principles,  nor  bcooof 
the  pretended  guardian  and  protector  of  the  faith,  without  degeoeraosg 
into  inquisitorial  t jrranny. 

The  proposal  to  admit  Jews  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  in  thb  coosry 
is  treated  as  an  irony  or  a  burlesque  on  the  Catholic  question.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  said  to  be  very  proper  and  rational  in  France  tai 
America,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  because  there,  tboa^ 
they  are  nominally  admitted,  court  influence  excludes  them  id  the 
one,  and  popular  opinion  in  the  other,  so  that  the  law  is  of  no  snil: 
that  is,  in  other  words,  in  England  as  there  is  neither  court-inflaeca 
nor  popular  prejudice ;  and  as  every  thing  in  this  country  is  done  br 
money  alone,  the  Stock  Exchange  would  soon  buy  up  the  House  c: 
Commons,  and  if  a  single  Jew  were  admitted,  the  whole  wooli 
shortly  be  a  perfect  Sanhedrim.     This  is  a  pleasant  acconnt  of  tk 

Sirit  of  English  patriotism,  and  the  texture  of  the  Houie  c; 
»mmon8.  All  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  cannot  buy  them  a  single  setf 
there ;  but  if  a  certain  formal  restriction  were  taken  o£F,  Jewish  pk 
would  buy  up  the  fee  simple  of  the  consciences,  prejudices  asi 
interests  of  the  country,  and  turn  the  kingdom  ttfty-turoy.  Thss  tk 
bedrid  imagination  of  prejudice  sees  some  dreadful  catastrophe  in 
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every  improvement,  and  no  longer  feeling  the  ground  of  custom  under 
its  feet,  nmcies  itself  on  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  lawless  change.  How 
truly  has  it  been  said  of  prejudice,  ^  that  it  has  the  singular  ability  of 
accommodating  itself  to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  human  mind. 
Some  passions  and  vices  are  but  thinly  scattered  among  mankind,  and 
find  only  here  and  there  a  fitness  of  reception.  But  prejudice,  like 
the  spider »  makes  every  where  its  home.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
choice  of  place,  and  all  that  it  requires  is  room.  There  is  scarcely  a 
situation,  except  fire  and  water,  m  which  a  spider  will  not  live.  So 
let  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  forsaken 
tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dungeon,  or  ornamented  with  the  richest 
abilities  of  thinking;  let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark  or  light,  lonely  or 
inhalnted,  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed,  will  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and 
live  like  the  spider,  where  there  seems  nothing  to  live  on.  If  the 
one  prepares  her  food  by  poisoning  it  to  her  palate  and  her  use,  the 
other  does  the  same ;  and  as  several  of  our  passions  are  strongly 
characterised  by  the  animal  world,  prejudice  may  be  denominated  the 
spider  of  the  mind.' 

Three  hundred  years  ago  all  this  was  natural  and  in  order,  because 

it  accorded  with  the  prejudices  of  the  time ;  now  it  is  absurd  and 

Gothic,  because  it  is  contrary  to  men's  reason  and  feelings.     Hatred 

IS  the  food  and  growth  of  ignorance.     While  we  know  nothing  but 

ourselves  and  our  own  notions,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  as 

possible ;  and  every  deviation  from  our  practice  or  opinions  gives  a 

shock  to  our  faith  that  nothing  can  expiate  but  blows.     Those  who 

differ  from  us  in  the  smallest  particular  are  considered  as  of  a  different  | 

species,  and  we  treat  them  accordingly.    But  this  barrier  of  prejudice, 

which  is  founded  on  ignorance,  is  thrown  down  by  the  diffusion  of 

light  and  knowledge  ;  nor  can  any  thing  build  it  up  again.     In  the 

good  old  times  a  Jew  was  regarded  by  the  vulgar  and  their  betters  as 

a  sort  of  monster,  a  lusus  natura  whose  existence  they  could  not 

account  for,  and  would  not  tolerate.     The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 

obnoxious  opinion  was  to  destroy  the  man*     Besides,  in  those  dark 

ages,  they  "^ranted  some  object  of  natural  antipathy,  as  in  country 

places  they  get  a  strange  dog  or  an  idiot  to  hunt  down  and  be  the 

bugbear  of  the  village.     But  it  is  the  test  of  reason  and  refinement  to 

be  able  to  subsist  without  bugbears.     While  it  was  supposed  that^ 

'the  Jews  eat  little  children,'  it  was  proper  to  .take  precautions; 

agamst  them.     But  why  keep  up  ill  names  and  the  ill  odour  of  a  pre- 1 

judice  when  the  prejudice  has  ceased  to  exist  \     It  has  long  ceased  ■ 

amongst  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community ;  and,  although  the  oldest 

prejudices  are,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  preserved  longest  in  the  highest 

places,  and  governments  have  been  slow  to  learn  good  manners,  we 
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cannot  bat  be  conscious  that  these  errors  are  passii^  ivij.  ^ 
begin  to  see*  if  we  do  not  folly  see,  that  we  have  no  saperiackT-. 
boast  of  but  reason  and  philosophy,  and  that  it  is  well  to  get  ric : 
▼olgar  prejudices  and  nominal  distinctions  as  fast  as  poaible. 


ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  subject  by  Beccaria  sad  ccf 
modern  writers  appears  to  be  erroneous  or  defective  in  some  di 
most  important  circumsuoces  relating  to  this  question. 

First  objection*  It  is  assumed  as  a  general  maxim,  that,  *  it  s  r 
the  intensity  of  punishment,  but  its  duration,  which  makes  the  groF 
impression  on  the  human  mind.' 

This  maxim  will  be  found  to  be  in  direct  oppositioD  to  all  ese 
ience,  and  to  every  principle  of  human  nature.  It  supposes  tb: . 
number  of  impressions,  feeble  in  themselves,  and  dissipated  orer  ais: 
interval  of  time,  produce  a  stronger  effect  upon  the  mind,  than  a  as;: 
object,  however  powerful  and  striking,  presented  to  it  at  ooce:  'jh 
is,  that  the  passions  are  excited  more  by  reason  than  imaffsaax. 
by  the  real,  than  by  the  apparent  quantity  of  good  or  ctiL  Tb 
principle  is  indeed,  in  general,  denied  by  Mr.  Bentham,  bat  adini:^ 
by  him,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  death  c 
malefactors.  If  it  be  true  with  respect  to  them  in  particular  (v^- 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,)  it  is  not  because  the  fear  of  a  catke. 
punishment  influences  them  more  than  the  fear  of  an  intense  one,  7 
because  death  is  to  them  not  an  intense  punishment. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  *  crimes  are  more  effectually  prerer:: 
by  the  certainty  than  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment.'  Nov  ! 
cannot  think  that  this  is  either  self-evident,  or  true  umvenaOj  la:  - 
the  abstract.  It  is  not  true  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  it  s  c 
less  so  as  applied  to  the  more  lawless  and  abandoned  classes  d  "^ 
community.  It  is  evident  from  the  very  character  of  such  ^^ 
that  if  they  are  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  violent  motives,  b?  v^ 
appeals  strongly  to  their  imagination  and  their  passions,  thej  sr^^ 
be  acted  upon  at  all,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all  moral  dixip*:^ 
The  dull,  sober  certainties  of  common  life,  and  the  real  conse^:^^^ 
things  when  set  in  competition  with  any  favourite  indioatioD,  orr^ 
indulgence,  they  altogether  despise.  It  is  only  when  the  cercr 
of  punishment  is  immediate,  obvious,  and  connected  with  or== 
stances,  which  strike  upon  the  imagination,  that  it  operates  eftcsL 
in  the  prevention  of  crimes.  This  principle  is  however  tne, »  • 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to  cases  where  the  law  has  becooK  a  ^ 
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letter.  Wbm  a  moderate  pumthment  Is  strictly  and  vigorously  enforced^ 
and  a  severe  punishment  is  as  generally  and  systenuUicaUy  evaded^  the 
mind  willj  undoubtedly^  be  more  affected  by  what  it  considers  as  a  serious 
reality^  than  by  what  it  will  regard  as  an  idle  threat*  So  far  the  princi- 
ple is  true  in  its  application,  but  no  farther. 

First  maxim.  It  is  not  the  real^  but  the  apparent  sererity  of  the 
punishment  which  most  effectually  deters  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  For  this  reason,  an  intense  punishment  will  have  more  effect 
than  a  continued  one,  because  more  easily  apprehended.  Neither  is 
the  certainty  of  punishment  to  be  depended  on,  except  when  it  is 
apparent.  //  is  not  the  calculation  of  consequences^  but  their  involuntary 
and  irresistible  impression  on  the  mind  that  produces  action.  The  laws 
to  prevent  crimes  must  appeal  to  the  passions  of  men^  and  not  to  their 
reason  :  for  crimes  proceed  from  passion^  and  not  from  reason.  If  men 
'were  governed  by  reason^  laws  would  be  unnecessary. 

Second  objection.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  speculative 
writers,  (at  least  the  contrary  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness) 
that  punishment  operates  by  terror  alone,  or  by  the  fear  which  each 
individual  has  of  the  consequences  to  himself. 

It  is  indeed  a  prevailing  maxim  of  philosophy,  that  self-interest  is 
the  sole  spring  of  action,  and  it  has  thus  probably  been  inferred,  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  could  only  operate  on  this  principle  of  cool, 
calculating  self-interest.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  sympathy  with 
others,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is,  practically  speaking,  an 
independent  and  powerful  principle  of  action.  The  opinions  and 
feelings  of  others  do  actually  and  constantly  influence  our  conduct, 
in  opposition  to  our  strongest  interests  and  inclinations.  That  punish- 
ment,  therefore,  will  not  be  the  most  dreaded,  nor,  consequently,  the 
most  effectual,  which  is  the  greatest  to  the  individual,  unless  it  is  at 
the  same  time  thought  so  by  others,  and  expresses  the  greatest  general 
disapprobation  of  the  crime.  Thus,  though  a  malefactor,  consulting 
only  his  own  inclinations  or  feelings,  might  prefer  death  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  yet  he  may  regard  it  as  the  worst  of 
punishments,  in  as  far  as  it  demonstrates  the  greatest  abhorrence  and 
indignation  in  the  community  against  the  crime. 

Second  maxim.  Punishment  operates  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  by 
terror.  Penal  laws  have  a  tendency  to  repress  crimes  not  more  by 
exciting  a  dread  of  the  consequences,  than  by  marking  the  strong 
sense  entertained  by  others  of  their  enormity,  and  the  detestation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  mankind  in  general.  The  most  severe  laws 
will  always  be  the  most  effectual,  as  long  as  they  are  expressions  of 
the  public  sentiment ;  but  they  will  become  ineffectual,  in  proportion 
as  the  sentiment  is  wanting.     The  disproportion  between  the  crime 
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and  the  pimtshineDt  in  the  public  opinion,  will  then  coaataut  tk 
dread  of  the  severity  of  the  liw.  Setting  this  feeling  aside^  the  ss 
severe  laws  will  be  the  most  effectual.  The  argnmcnt  drave  ksi 
the  inefEcacy  of  severe  punishments,  when  inflicted  on  triiag!: 
common  offences,  does  not  prove  that  they  must  be  inefleclu^  i^ 
applied  to  great  crimes,  which  rouse  the  puUic  indignattoo  and  ^ir 
the  severity. 

Third  ol^ectioH.  It  is  farther  implied  in  the  foregoing  statcnrm, 
that  the  only  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  actual  crimes,  or  xst 
those  laws  are  the  best,  which  most  effectually  anaver  tfau  cdi  v 
deterring  criminals. 

This  I  also  conceive  to  be  a  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  ec 
question,  which  respects  not  merely  the  motives  and  condact  a 
criminals,  but  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  the  conunnntty  at  Irft 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  ill  disposed  diould  be  vuticd, 
but  it  is  also  of  importance  that  they  should  be  coerced  in  sed  i 
manner,  and  by  such  means,  as  it  is  most  consistent  with  the  pd^ 
morals  to  employ.  In  defending  the  state,  we  are  not  to  forget  t^ 
the  sute  ought  to  be  worth  defending.  As  the  aentiments  of  sodm 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  enforcing  the  laws,  so  the  laws  re-act  po«er> 
fully  on  the  sentiments  of  society.  This  is  evident  with  respect  e 
barbarous  punishments.  The  evil  of  a  law  operating  in  this  wij  cs 
manners,  by  holding  out  an  example  of  cruelty  and  injustice^  bovrrer 
effectual  it  might  be  found,  is  not  denied.  In  like  manner,  a  kv 
falling  short  of  or  disappointing  the  just  indignation  and  moral  kbx 
of  the  community,  is,  tor  the  same  reason,  fadty  as  one  that  exceeds 
and  outrages  it.  One  end  of  punishment,  therefore,  is  to  satiafj  tlm 
natural  sense  of  jusdce  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  strengtben  tk 
opinion  of  the  community  by  its  act.  As  the  arm  of  jnstice  os^ 
not  to  be  mocked  and  baffled  by  the  impunity  of  otfences,  so  odtbr 
ought  it  to  be  unnerved  by  thwarting  and  prevaricating  with  the  a^ 
mon  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by  substituting  remote,  indirect,  aA 
artificial  punishments  for  obvious  and  direct  ones.  I  call  a  psai^ 
ment  natural  when  it  is  dictated  by  the  painon  excited  against  tk 
crime.  A  punishment  will  therefore  be  the  most  beneficial  whca  t 
arises  out  of,  and  co-operates  with  that  strong  sense  of  right  or  wro^ 
that  firm  and  healthy  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  bet 
preservative  against  crime. 

lOustratim,  Thus  even  if  it  were  shewn  that  perpetual  imprin- 
ment  and  hard  labour  would  be  equally  effectual  in  dcterr^ 
malefactors  from  the  commission  of  murder,  it  would  by  no  meiai 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  mode  of  punishment  would  be  preftnble 
to  capital  punishment,  unless  it  could  at  the  same  time  be  made  to 
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appear  that  it  would  equally  enforce  the  principle  of  the  connexion 

between  the  crime  and  the  punishment,  or  the  nile  of  natural  justice, 

by  which  he  who  shews  himself  indifferent  to  the  life  of  another, 

forfeits  his  own.    There  is  a  natural  and  home-felt  connexion  between 

the  hardened  obduracy  which  has  shewn  itself  insensible  to  the  cries 

of  another  for  mercy  and  the  immediate  burst  of  indignation  which 

dooms  the  criminal  to  feel  that  he   has  no  claims   on  the  pity  of 

others :  but  there  is  no  connexion,  because  there  is  no  ascertainable 

proportion,  in  the  mind  either  of  the  criminal  or  the  public,  between 

the  original  crime,  and  the  additional  half-hour  in  the  day  after  the 

lapse  of  twenty  years,  which  the  malefactor  is  condemned  to  labour, 

or  the  lash  of  the  whip  which  urges  him  to  complete  his  heayy  task. 

That  reasoning  which  stops  the  torrent  of  public  indignation,  and 

diverts  it  from  its  object  only  to  dole  it  out  to  its  miserable  victim, 

drop  by  drop,  and  day  by  day,  through  a  long  protracted  series  of 

time  with  systematic,  deliberate,  unrelenting  severity,  is  in  fact  neither 

wise  nor  humane.     Punishments  of  this  kind  may  be  so  contrived  as 

to  intimidate  the  worst  part  of  mankind,  but  they  will  also  be  the 

aversion  of  the  best,  and  will  confound  and  warp  the  plain  distinctions 

between  right  and  wrong. 

Tbirii  maxim.    The  end  of  punishment  is  not  only  to  prevent  actual 
crimes,  but  to  form  a  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  to  confirm  and 
sanction  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  community.     The  mode  and 
degree  of  the  punishment  ought,  therefore,  to  be  determined  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  police. 
Fourth  flection.     The  theory  here  alluded  to,  is  farther  objection- 
able in  this,  that  it  makes  familiarity  with  the  punishment  essential 
to  its  efficacy,  and  therefore  recommends  those  punishments,  the 
example  of  which  is  the  most  lasting,  and,  as  it  were,  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  the  most  salutary.    On  the  contrary, 
those  punishments  are  the  best  which    require  the  least    previous 
familiarity  with  objects  of  guilt  and  misery  to  make  them  formidable, 
which  come  least  into  contact  with  the  mind,  which  tell  at  a  distance, 
the  bare   mention  of  which  startles  the  ear,  which  operate  by  an 
imaginary  instead  of  an  habitual  dread,  and  which  produce  their 
effect  once  for  all,  without  destroying  the  erectness  and  elasticity  of 
social  feeling  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  the  degradation  of  the 
species.    No  one  would  wish  to  have  a  gibbet  placed   before  his 
door,  to  deter  his  neighbours  from  robbing  him.    Punishments  which 
require  repeated  ocular  inspection  of  the  evils  which  they  occasion, 
cannot  answer  their  end  in  deterring  individuals,  without  having  first 
operated  as  a  penance  on  society.     They  are  a  public  benefit  only  so 
far  as  they  are  a  public  nuisance.     Laws  framed  entirely  on  this 
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principle,  would  cooTert  the  world  into  a  large  priflon,  and  dM* 
mankind  into  two  clasees,  felons  and  their  keepers ! 

Maxim  fourth.  Those  punishments  are  the  best  which  }«odiicetbf 
strongest  apprehension,  with  the  least  actual  suffering  or  oontes^ipt 
tion  of  evil.  Such  is  in  general  the  effect  of  those  punishments  wtid 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  our  physical  expenefice: 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  a  principle  of  honoor,  witk  ibe 
passions  in  general,  with  natural  antipathies,  the  fear  of  pain,  the  fe? 
of  death,  etc.  These  punishments  are,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  pfar^e,tk 
most  economical  \  they  do  their  work  with  the  least  expense  of  ia& 
▼idual  suffering,  or  abuse  of  public  sympathy.  Private  pnnishnias 
are,  so  far,  preferable  to  public  ones. 

General  inference.  There  ought  to  be  a  gradation  of  pimi^DXED 
proportioned  to  the  offence,  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  society. 

In  order  to  strike  the  imagination  and  excite  terror,  severe  f&ad^ 
ments  ought  not  to  be  common.^ 

To  be  effectual,  from  the  sympathy  of  mankind  in  the  jusdcf  of 
the  sentence,  the  highest  punishments  ought  not  to  be  asst^xd  to  ths 
lowest  or  to  very  different  degrees  of  guilt.  The  absence  of  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion  not  only  deadens  the  execution  of  the  hv, 
but  by  giving  confidence  to  the  offender,  produces  that  sort  of  Test* 
anpe  to  it,  which  is  always  made  to  oppression.  The  ignoBssT 
attached  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  is  thus  converted  into  pity.  If 
the  law  is  enacted  but  not  enforced,  this  must  either  be  to  sod  a 
degree  as  to  uke  away  the  terror  of  the  law,  or  if  the  terror  tfCl 
remains,  it  will  be  a  terror  of  injustice,  which  will  necessarily  impair 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  community.  But  if  the  bw  is 
regularly  carried  into  execution,  the  effect  will  be  still  worse.  Is 
general,  all  laws  are  bad  which  are  not  seconded  by  the  roanneri  d 
the  people,  and  laws  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  tbr 
people  when  they  are  not  executed.  This  is  the  case  at  present  viti 
a  great  proportion  of  the  English  laws.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  the 
they  should  be  so  ?  Manners  have  changed,  and  will  always  chaagr 
insensibly,  and  irresistibly,  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  Tbe 
laws,  as  things  of  positive  institution,  remain  the  same.  So  that 
without  a  constant,  gradual  assimilation  of  the  laws  to  the  manneni 
the  manners  will,  in  time,  necessarily  become  at  variance  with  the 
laws,  and  will  render  them  odious,  ineffectual,  and  mischievoos— i 
clog,  instead  of  a  furtherance  to  the  wheels  of  justice. 

^  '  In  Scotland,  at  an  execution,  all  appear  mebncholy,  many  shed  tcan^  e< 
tome  faint  away.     But  executions  there  are  very  rare.' — Burgk. 
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THE  FIGHT. 

First  republiahed  in  Literary  Remains^  voU  u.  p.  193.  For  another  account  of  the 
fight  andy  more  particularly^  of  the  journey  home,  see  P.  G.  Patmore't  Afy  Friends 
and  jiequMntance^  m.  41,  et  uq^  The  fight  (between  Hickman,  the  '  Gas-man '  and 
Bill  Neat)  took  place  on  Dec.  11, 182 1.  For  an  account  of  Tom  Hickman  (who 
was  thrown  from  a  chaise  and  killed  in  the  following  December)  see  Pierce  Egan't 
BcxianOy  where  partlcnlart  will  be  found  of  all  the  *  Fancy  *  heroes  referred  to  by 
Haslitt  in  this  essay, 

VACS 

1.  *  The  fight*  etc,     Cf.  Hamlet ,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

Jack  RandalTs.    Cf.  voL  vi.  {Tahie  Taih\  note  to  p.  202. 

*  The  froverh  .  .  .  musty.*    Cf.  HamUt^  Act  in.  Sc  2. 

2.  70.  Tems,    Joseph  Parkes  (1796-1865},  the  Radical  politician,  at  that  time 

articled  to  a  London  solicitor. 
^So  carelessly f*  etc.    As  Ttu  Lih»  Ity.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
Jack  Pigeet.    P.  O.  Patmore. 

*  fFhat  morefelicitf^  etc.    Spenser,  Muiepotmos^  st.  27. 

Tom  Belcher^M.    Tom  Belcher  (1783- 1854),  a  younger  brother  of  the  better 
known  prise-fighter,  James  Belcher,  kept  the  *  Castle '  tavern  in  Holborn. 

*  fTell^  we  meet  at  Philippi.'     Cf.  Jvlius  C^ar,  Act  it.  Sc.  3. 

3.  ^IfUlow  Tatei  etc.    Cf.  Dryden,  Thi  Indian  Emperer^  iv.  3. 

4.  Tom  Turtle.    Accordmg  to  the  author's  son  (see  Uterary  JUmainSf  11.  201) 

this  was  John  Thurtell  (i  794-1 824),  afterwards  notorious  as  the  murderer 
of  Weare. 

*  ^mte  chap^allen:    Hamlet^  Act  v.  Sc.  i . 

Martin.    Jack  Martin,  known  as  *  The  Master  of  the  Rolls.' 
Mr,  Richinond,    Bill  Richmond,  presumably,  the  veteran  coloured  hero,  Who 
had  recently  taken  to  teaching  the  art  of  boxing. 

*  fnere  good  digestion^  etc.    Macbeth^  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

5.  *  Follows  so,^  etc.    Henry  V.^  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

*  Mere  figures^  etc.     Cf .  Julius  Casar^  Act  u.  Sc  i. 

*  His  ^eami  etc,     Cf.  Othello^  Act  ui.  Sc  3. 
^Seriously  inclined.*    Cf.  Ihid.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

6.  *  A  lusty  many  etc.     Qi.  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  167. 

7.  *  Standings*  etc.    Henry  V,^  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

*He  morcJised^  etc,    Cf.  As  Ton  Like  It,  Act  11.  Sc  i. 
^  A  firebrand  like  Bardolp^s.'     I  Hemy  jr,.  Act  11.  Sc  2. 
*l4eud  and  furious  Jim,*    Cf.  *  The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious.' 
Burns,  Tarn  CShanter. 
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7.  CriihU  ^tstiwg  JtM^  tic,    Cribb  defeated  Jem  Beldier  twice,  in  ilo?  ik 

1S09.     Belcher  had  lott  an  eye  in  1803  Uiroagh  an  accident  uka  pb:^ 
at  racketa. 

8.  Gmify,    John  Gnlly  (i  783-1863),  afterwards  well  known  m  the  ncbgnQ:, 

had  retired  from  the  ring  in  1808  after  two  victoriet  orer  Bob  Qt^m. 
*jiUsl*  tte,    Cf.  <Alasl  Leviathan  ii  not  to  tamed.'    Cowper,  Tb  fa, 
11.  322. 

9.  7Ar  Gmiu  Ciickiu,    Henry  Pearce  (1777-1809). 

'  TAsf  wtcn  wm  msdt  f  mmt*.'    The  title  and  refrain  of  'A  DB|e'  h 
Burnt. 

10.  *  Betmem  tk»  Mth^^'  ttc.    JmU»u  Cmuv^  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 
*'Wuk  AtUmtm  skuuUeri^  etc,    Psrsdue  L$stf  n.  306. 

11.  *  Grimrnd  MorriUt^*  etc.    /^  ii.  846. 

*  LiAe  two  eUmds^'  etc.    Cf.  JM.  u.  714-716. 

12.  Jmckiom.    Preramably  John  Jackfon  (1769-1845),  the  well-kaowa  pr&f 

(retired  1803),  known  as  *  Gentleman  Jackton.* 
Note.    Seromu,    Jack  Scroggini,  anotbier  well-known  priiefi^ita. 
Note.     * IndelM iwrnp^  etc.     Cktvy-Chmce^  tt  $0. 

13.  Pread  eite  frejmu.    ^meid^^i.  258. 

14.  Ned  Tmrmer,    Ned  Turner  (1791-1826),  the  conqueror  of  Scrofgin. 
BrmgAtM  and  Geerje  Sitvtneem,    Jack  Brou^ton'a  (1704-17^9)  ^"^ 

George  SteTensoo  *  The  Coachman,'  took  place,  not  in  177c,  bat  b  vt^ 


MERRY  ENGLAND 

First  republiihed  in  Skttekei  emd  Esutfu 

16.  *  /  hgve  hem  wmry^  etc.    Cf.  2  Heitrj  iF.,  Act  t.  Sc.  3. 

*  He  tkirped  over  kh  cuft.*    JUMsit,    See  toI.  i.  (Tirltfla^  Mr),  ^fL 

*  TJkre  vme  fiffmt^  etc.  Sir  Hngh  Evans  in  Tke  Merry  Wivaifl^'^' 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

*  OmHmnti;  etc.     Hobbes,  HmmM  Nsture  {fFerke^  ed.  Moleiwof^  n.  '4 

« 7iry  .  .  .  MMMud  tkemeeltm^'  etc.    Cf.  voL  i.  (Tir  Rend  Tsiii),J^^ 

p.  IOC. 

*  Eat,*  etc.    S.  Lmkt  an.  19. 

17.  *  HMT-h^tultA 'scmpes:    OtMlo,  Act  i,  Sc.  $, 

Old  Ler^t  cricket jrrouHd.  Haslitt  refiert  to  the  original  *  LordV  e*»»*^- 
abont  1782  by  Thomas  Lord,  on  the  site  now  occopied  by  Donct  Sctfti 
where  the  game  continued  to  be  played  till  1810.  The  fiaat'lMfh 
dates  from  18 14. 

18.  «^  rry  mere  ttmeabU;  etc.    Cf.  A  Midsmmmer  Nmkft  Dream,  Act  n. Set 
Note.    *  Tke  gemtU  and  jree  postage  ef  arms  Mi  AMy:    DescribeiibjScoca 

Ivaakoe,  chap.  viii. 

19.  <  Bretkers  of  tke  angle.*     Tke  Compleat  Airier,  part  i.  chap,  i. 

*  Tke  Cockney  ckaracter*  etc.   This  sentence  was  omitted  in  Sktuin^'^. 

20.  <  Book  of  Sports:    James  i.'s  declaration  (1618)  authorising  eemin  fso^ 

recreation  after  dirine  service  on  Sundays.    The  decUrstioa  vas  i?)^- 
lished  by  Charles  i.  in  1633. 

*  And  e*en  on  Sunday^  etc.     Bums,  Tarn  (ySkamter.  ^ 
GUraft  skop-wmdow.    Miss  Humphrey's  shop,  29  St.  Jsmes'i  StrM^.*r 

James  Gilray  (1757-18 15),  the  caricaturist,  spent  the  lascyn^/^'^, 
and  where  his  works  were  on  view.  Sketcies  and  Bsta^f"^^  '^ 
shop-window.* 
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ACE 

2  2.  *  Merry  and  vfist*    **Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise/ a  frequently  quoted 
old  prorerb. 

*  That  uttder  Hem/n^  itc.     Tie  Faerie  S^ueeue,  i.  viL  32.     Cf.  alto  Marlowe's 

Tamkarlaine  the  Greaty  Part  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 
24.  Nelly  etc,  NeU  in  TAe  Devil  to  Pay ;  LitUe  Pickle  in  Tie  S^iPd  CJki/d,  a 
part  created  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  March  22,  1790 ;  Lingo  in  Tke  Agreeable 
Surprise ;  Nipperkin  in  Stri^  of  Laurel^  a  part  created  by  Munden,  May 
iiy  1793  ;  old  Dornton  in  The  Road  to  Ruin  ;  Ranger  in  TAe  Suipiciota 
Husband ;  the  Copper  Captain  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  fVife^  one  of 
Lewis's  great  parts ;  Filch  in  The  Beggar's  Opera ;  Hodge  in  Love  in  a 
Village ;  Flora  in  The  Wonder ;  Lady  Grace  in  Tha  Provoked  Husband, 

*  Tut !  ^etc,    Cf.  Cymbeline,  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

*  What 's  our  Britain^*  etc.     Ibid. 

25.  j4s  I  write  this,  etc.     See  vol.  ix.  (Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy), 

pp.  281  et  seq. 

*  And  gaudy  butterjliesj  etc.     Cf.  Gay,  The  Beggar's  Opera^  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

*  All  appliances^  etc.     2  Henry  IK,  Act  nx.  Sc.  i. 

ON  PERSONS  ONE  WOULD  WISH  TO  HAVE  SEEN 
Republished  in  Literary  Remains  and  WintersJow, 

26.  '  Come  Bke  shadows,*  etc.    Macbeth,  Act  vr.  Sc.  i. 

B .    B here  and  throughout  the  essay  is  Lamb.   The  essay  professes 

to  describe  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  one  of  Lamb's  *  Wednesdays ' 
at  16  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  where  Lamb  resided  from  1801  to  1809. 
Haslitt  (p.  27)  describes  the  conversation  as  having  taken  place  'twenty 
years  ago.' 

The  defence  of  Guy  Faux,    See  voL  xi.  pp.  317  *t  seq.  and  notes. 

*  Never  so  sure,^  etc.    Cf.  Pope,  Moral  Esstys,  11.  5  e-2. 

A .     Here  and  throughout  the  essay  William  Ayrton  (1777- 1858),  the 

musician. 

27.  *In  Ids  habit,*  etc.    Hamlet,  Act  ni.  Sc.  4. 

Fulke  Greville,  See  voL  v.  {Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Eliuabeth),^,  231  and  note, 
and  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Foets. 

*  And  call  up  him,*  etc.    II  Penseroso,  1 09- 110. 

28.  Wished  that  mankind,  etc.    Religio  Medici,  Part  11.  Sec.  ix. 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  old  edition,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  Memoirs,  etc, 
(1867),  vol.  X.  p.  276  note,  suggests  that  Haxlitt  refers  to  the  X2mo  edition 
of  1669  which  Lamb  possessed. 

*Here  lies  a  She-Sun,*  etc.  Poems  (*  Muses  Library')  i.  86,  Epithalanrion  on 
the  Lady  Elinabeth  and  Count  Palatine. 

29.  ^Lisped  in  numbers,*  etc.     Pope,  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  128. 

50.  His  interview  with  Petrarch,  etc.  The  editor  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine 
adds  a  footnote  :  ^ Query,  did  they  ever  meet  ?'  Chaucer  was  in  Italy  in 
1372-3,  and  may  have  met  Petrarch.  Cf.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  The 
Clerk's  Prologue,  to  which  Hazlitt  no  doubt  refers.  Chaucer  may  have 
met  Boccaccio  also. 
A  fine  portrait  ofAriosto,  Hazlitt  possibly  refers  to  the  *  Portrait  of  a  Poet ' 
in  the  National  Gallery,  now  ascribed  to  Palma.  Titian's  portrait  of 
Aretine  is  in  the  Pitti  Gallery. 

*  The  mighty  dead.*    Thomson,  The  Seaeonsy  Winter,  432. 
M  creature,*  etc,     Cf.  Comus,  299-301. 
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30.  *  TUt  mm  Arim;  «fr.     Tkt  Fmru  Shmm^  !▼.  si.  23. 

Ctftmm  C   CapUin  Barney  $  M.  C,  Martin  Barney.   See  ^poL  vu  MiSnTa. 
note  to  p.  109. 

31.  Miu  D  In  Limrsry  Btmmiu  this  name  it  giwn  aa  *Mii.  JUysa^' 

pretooubly  the  lady  who  had  been  Lamb'a  a^oolmirtieaa.    See  Laas< 
L9mrt^  ed.  W.  C  Haalitt,  1.  ill. 
A  kmnk^  crmkimg  varcr.    Not  to  be  identified.    Aa  to  Johnan«*a  IHe  hru 
.  .   ^   ^  -    BdnotB*. 


1745-6  aee  BoaweU'a  Lifi  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill),  !•  176  and 

*  JVhk  kek'bMrf€f€,*    At  Tm  JJJk  Ir,  Act  u.  Sc  7. 

*  Dufim  Um  /ayi »*  <«(•    humiiciu  of  Horuct^  B^uUt^  i.  vi.  (to  Mr.  Mbsp^ 

60-61. 

'  Ctmpiami  ictme,*  tu^    Ibid,  $0-53* 

<  Jf^kj  rmil  tkgy  tkem^*  tte,     Efiiogm  to  th*  Sttiru^  ju  158-9. 
31.  *  Bmi  miy  iktufmUUki  etc,     Proiogm  to  tkt  Stuirot^  1 35-146. 

£— .  In  Littrary  RtwiMhu  and  H^nttrthm  thia  bhuik  it  filkd  vkJi  t^ 
name  of  ^  Enamna  PhiUipa,'  but  Haalitt  maat  refer  to  Latmb't  iStiar 
friend,  Edward  Phillipa,  aecretary  to  Speaker  Abbott  (aee  LaiBb*k£Mr, 
ed.  W.  C.  Haalitt,  i.  76  {  11.  346),  or,  poaibly,  to  Colonel  PhtUifi  [hi. 
II.  14S,  346). 

33.  «  NmAt^JkrJim  Hmow.*    CoUina,  Ode,  On  tJkt  Pootksl  Okmtemr^  66. 

J,  F  According  to  Uurarj  Remshu  thia  waa   Barron  Field  (i'4«- 

1846). 

34.  *A  vsMt  tfocm  Mkmo*    Cowle]!^  Tko  Pnum  efPmdar^  L  a. 
O        .    Godwin,  according  to  Liiormy  Rgmsmu 

Mmgtm  Armm,    Bogeae  Aram  (i 704-1759)9  hanged  in  1759  ^  ^  """^ 

of  Daniel  Clark  teireral  yeara  earlier  at  ICnareiboroDgh. 
if— ~.    Utormry  Ufaianu  reada  *  Hant.* 

35.  The  DueJkoit  of  Boitom,     Lavinia  Fenton  (i  708-1 760),  the  oKgiaal  P^^i. 

married  the  third  Dnke  of  Bolton  in  1751. 
Ctfimu  Stmro.    See  TAr  ^parM*r,  No.  2. 

36.  G^MB,  tt€,  Giotto  di  Bondone  (d«  1337),  Giovanni  Cimmhae  {f  1240-?  ijcs. 

and  Domenico  Bigardi  (1449-1494),  known  aa  Ghirlaadai»— three  at  tk 

moat  famoaa  early  Florentine  maatera. 
*H^kou  nmutf'  tie.    See  yoL  z.  (ComtrUmims  to  tko  EHmbmrgk  Xmarw}, kc 

to  p.  63. 
37*  Tkt  Dtuktu  of  Nowcatdt.    Lamb  is  never  tired  of  praiaing  her.    Ut,*^ 

Tit  Two  Rmcot  of  Mom  (Slia). 
Mru  HuicJkuuom.    Lucy  Hntainaon  (b.  1620).     Her  Life  of  her  hHic^ 

Colonel  Htttchiaoa,  waa  firat  pabliahed  in  i8o6. 
(hu  in  tke  roomy  etc.    Mary  Lamb. 

Ifimom  do  tBmeht,    Ninon  de  Lencloa  (1616-1706),  the  £aiiiona  bcaatr. 
< TW moit  txqukitt  reason*    Cf.  T^oolfik  Nigkty  Act  u.  Sc.  3. 
(7—.    Godwin,  according  to  JAtormj  Renuttm, 
*0k  I  ovor  rIgJU,*  etc,    Cf.  CorioUmoy  Act  n.  Sc  i. 

*  Tkoro  itomfyom  other  ^moh*  etc.  It  thoald  be  noted  that  Umrmj  Awx 
and  fUmmrtlow  wrongly  attribate  thia  a^eech  to  Lamb.     The  liipcs 

clearly  gives  it  to  H ,  that  ia,  to  Leigh  Hunt     It  ia,  of  avcne»afi- 

ceivable  that  the  editor  of  Literary  Remahu  silently  corrected  an  crv  a 
the  Magasine,  bat  that  doea  not  aeem  likely,  becaoae,  in  the  fim  ^K8,de 
apeech  aeema  more  characteriatic  of  Hnnt  than  of  Lamfa^  and,  secai\ 
because  the  volume  of  the  Nem  Montkfy  (zvx.)  in  which  the  eaaay  i^pecn 
contains  a  list  of  errata  in  which  two  oorrecdona  (one  of  them  rehtiaf  d 
initials)  are  made  in  the  essay  and  yet  thia  *  H-**-'  ia  left  aaconecaefi.' 
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ON  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  LORDS 
Pnblithed  in  Sketches  and  Euays. 

38.  ''^n  infinite  deml  of  nothing.*     The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

39.  *•  Tkt  %tfiihj*  etc,     2  Henry  IK,  Act  nr.  Sc.  5. 

40.  *  Bestcm  his  tediousneu*     Cf.  Much  Ado  About  Nothings  Act  ni.  Sc.  5. 

41.  '  Treatise  on  Horsemanship,*    The  Doke  of  Newcastle  (1592-1676),  husband 

of  Lamb's  favourite  (see  ante^  note  to  p.  37),  wrote  two  works  on  horse- 
manshipy  (i)  La  Methode  et  Invention  ffouvelle  de  dresser  les  Chevanx 
(Antwerp,  1657),  and  (ii)  A  New  Method  and  Extraordinary  Invention  to 
Dress  Horses,  etc,  (1667).  Hazlitt  probably  refers  to  the  first,  which  was 
published  in  English  with  43  plates  in  voL  x.  of  A  General  System  of  Horse- 
manship (1743). 
'  A  fuestiony'  etc.     i  Henry  IK,  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 

*  The  act*  [art],  etc.    Henry  V,,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

42.  '  The  feast  of  reason,  etc.     Pope,  bnitatioru  of  Horace,  Satire  1. 1.  128. 

*  Catch  glimpses,*  etc.    Cf.  Wordsworth's  sonnet  *  The  world  is  too  much 
with  ns,'  etc. 

43.  *  Face  to  fice^  etc.     Cf.  i  Corinthians  tm.  12. 

'  fyjth  jealous  leer  malign!     Paradise  Lost,  it.  503. 

*  Best  can  feel  them,*  etc.    *  He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most.' 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  366. 
The  Roxburgh  Club.    Founded  in  18x2  to  celebrate  the  sale  of  the  third  Duke 

of  Roxburgh's  great  library. 
'  JVith  sparJding  eyes,*  etc.     Cf.  Watts,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  Book  IL 

Hymn  65. 

44.  ^Pure  in  the  last  recesses,*  etc.     Cf.  Dry  den,  Translations  from  PersiuSf  Sat.  11. 

L  133. 

*  Or  wr/tt,'  etc.     Cf.  Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  i.  137. 

45.  '  Held  on  their  way,*  etc.    See  vol.  iv.  (Reply  to  Malthus),  note  to  p.  42. 

*  The  labour^  etc.    Macbeth,  Act  xx.  Sc.  3. 

46.  *  From  every  work,*  etc.     The  Faerie  S^ueen,  i.  iv.  20. 
Otium  cum  aignitate.     Cicero,  Pro  P.  Sestio,  c.  45. 
N .     Probably  Northcote. 

A  celebrated  critic,     ?  Jeffrey,  whom  Hazlitt  had  visited  at  Craigcrook. 

47.  *  That  there  are  powers,*  etc.     Wordsworth,  Expostulation  and  Reply,  21-24. 

50.  *  A  man's  mind,*  etc.    Cf.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ni.  13. 

The  Letter  to  Sir  H^illiam  fVyndham.     Published  by  Mallet  in  X753. 
lard  Bolingbroke  had,  it  seems,  etc.    This  cannot  be  true,  though  Chatham's 
admiration  of  Bolingbroke's  eloquence  is  well  known. 

*  As  if  a  man,*  etc,     Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

ON  A  SUN-DIAL 

First  republished  in  Sketches  and  Essays,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
Italy  in  1825. 

51.  *To  carve  out  dials,*  etc.     3  Henry  FI.,  Act  ix.  Sc.  5. 
5».  *  Morals  on  the  time*     Cf.  As  Tou  Like  it.  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 

54.  '  How  tweet  the  moonlight^  etc.     The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.  Sc.  x. 

The  accoutu  li^*i*  by  Rousseau,  etc.     Haslitt  is  probably  referring  to  a  some- 
what simuar  story  told  in  Les  Corftssions,  Partie  II.  Livre  xx. 
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55.  *AUontf  mamjUt^^  tit,    Ltt  CatftuUmt^  Putk  I.  Livre  x. 

*  Ltud  it^  tit,     Cf.  Hsmltt,  Act  i.  Sc.  z. 

*  ff^ttk  in  hrm%tm  throat*  tit.    Cf.  Kimi  Jokn^  Act  m.  Sc.  3. 

*  SvnngtMg  tlow^  tit.    II  Ptiutrostf  76. 

56.  Evtn  Gt«rgt  iy,f  tit.    This  te&tenoe  is  omitted  in  Sketcia  tad  Ruji. 

*  TAt  pof  aunr'i  omhf  wuuit,*     Coleridfe,  Frtti  at  AtiJmigk^  29. 
$7.  Croci  It  ckmrtkj  tic,     Cf.  Tntiftk  i^^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

'  Sing  iknt  witty  rkymex^  tit,     Cf.  Wordsworth,  Tkt  Foaataia^  I3>I5. 

58.  *As  ia  a  map^  ttt»    Cowper,  TMt  Task,  ti.  17. 

'  H^ith  ligkfw'mgtd  ttyi;  tie,     Cf.  OtktUt^  Act  i.  Sc  3. 

*  Diana  and  ktrjaum*  tu,     Hsslitt  seems  to  be  quoting  from  hiaieH.  x 

voL  iz.  p.  107. 

59.  •  ffttk  Uck-lnstrt  rft:    At  You  Likt  J>,  Act  11.  Sc  7. 

/  kavt  dtnt  ttmttkmg  of  tkt  kind  ktjort.  Hazlitt  probabl j  refers  to  tk  «£: 
of  his  father  in  *  My  First  Acquainttnce  with  Poets  *  (^,ppw  s6^J).  C 
also  voL  III.  {Political  Bsstyi)^  pp.  265-6. 

WHY  THE  HEROES  OF  ROMANCE  ARE  INSIPID 

Published  in  Skttckts  and  Enayt, 

60.  '  To  gild  rtfintd  gtld^  tic,     KingJokn^  Act  it.  Sc.  z. 

*  FamltUu  monsters,*    John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bnckinghim,  Esujenhr}. 

61.  Tkt  grand  Cjrusts^  tkt  Artamtnts.    Mile,  de  Scndays  Artamtaeatli  G'^ 

Cyrus  was  published  in  10  vols.,  1649-53. 
Oroondatts.     In  La  Calpren^de's  Cassandra. 

*  Mistrtsf  tytbrow*    As  Ton  Likt  It^  Act  11.  Sc  7. 

62.  *  Bt  mint^  ttc.     Gray,  Lttttrs  (cd.  Torey),  i.  97. 

*  Tkt  Princtss  ofdevts:     By  Madame  de  la  Fayette  (1678]. 
Tkt  Dnkt  dt  Ntmours,  In  La  Prineesst  dt  CUvts, 

*  Ugly  all  ovtr^  tic.    See  voL  11,  {Lift  ofHolcroft\  note  to  p.  130. 

64.  Narcissa  and  Emify  Gauntltt.     Narcissa  in  Rodtrick  Random ;  Emily  Gaef 

in  Ptrtgrint  Pickle  ;  Winifred  Jenkins  in  Humphry  Clinker. 

*  Htr  ktrots^  ttc.   Cf. '  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  alL'  Popt,  Ur-^ 

Essays^  11.  2. 
Thtodort^  Falancourt.    Theodore  in  Tke  Romanct  of  tkt  Forest ;  Vtlaoox:: 
Tkt  Mysttrits  of  Udolpko. 

65.  Atiss  Milntr,     Miss  Milner  and  Dorriforth  in  A  Simple  Stt^y  (i794i  ''^ 

Norwynne  in  Nature  and  An  (1796). 
67.  '  All  gtrminsy  ttc.     tCinr  Ltar^  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

'  Tears  suck  as  angels  sktd  [weep].*     Paradist  Lost,  1.  620. 


THE  SHYNESS  OF  SCHOLARS 
Republished  in  Literary  Remains. 

68.  *  And  ofkis  port^  ttc.     Tkt  Canttrhtey  Talts.     The  Prologue,  69. 

*  If  you  kavt  not  seen^  etc.     Cf.  As  Ton  Like  It,  Act  ni.  Sc.  2. 

70.  '  Fools  rusk  in^  etc.     Pope,  An  Essen  on  Criticism^  m.  625. 

71.  *hptactj*  tic.    Htnry  V.^  Act  in.  Sc  i. 

72.  *  Gods  of  his  idolatry.^     Cf.  R»mto  andJuliet,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

73.  *  fFill  not  havty*  tic.    Cf.  Coriolanus^  Act  11.  Sc  2. 

*  Fix  ea  nostra  voco.*    Ovid,  Mttam.  xni.  141. 
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75.  *  Scholar' »  meiaucMofy*    As  You  Ukt  It^  Act  ly.  Sc.  i. 

*  He  AeU^'  etc.    Cf.  Gray't  EUgy^  Stanza  iii^  which  Hazlltt  Kem*  to  have 

had  in  mind. 

*  From  hymhU  porter  [port],'  etc.    Townley,  High  Life  Below  Stairs^  11.  i . 

76.  *  Atedett  at  mornings*  etc,     Troilut  am  J  Cresada^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

*  Deprived  of  iti  natural  patrons^  etc.     Cf .  Burke,  Reflectiom  on  the  Revolution 

in  France  (Select  fTorks,  ed.  Payne,  11. 93). 


THE  MAIN-CHANCE 

Published  in  Literary  Remains  with  omiitiont  and  a  few  additions.  The  addi- 
tions are  printed  in  the  text  within  square  brackets.  In  other  respects  the  Essay 
is  printed  'verbatim  from  the  Magazine. 

78.  *  Search  then^  tte.     Pope,  Moral  Essays^  iir.  174-179. 

82.  *5<w«,'  etc.     Cf.  Middleton,  The  PFitchy  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

83.  Mr,  F,    Beckford  sold  Fonthill  to  John  Farquhar  in  1822. 

86.  Note.    *Men  act  from  calculation^*  etc,     Cf.  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis- 

lation^  Ch.  xiv.  Sec.  xxviii. 
Note.    *  A  Mad  fTorld,  etc.    John  Taylor,  Pandering  to  see  the  Wonders  of 

the  West  (1649). 
88.  *  Now  all  ye  ladies^  etc.    These  lines  by  Scott  form  the  motto  of  chap.  xii. 

of  The  Betrothedy  where  they  arc  entitled  *  Family  Quarrels.' 
Note.     *•  Howe  I  not  seen^  etc.     The  Betrothed^  chap.  xii. 
Note.    *  I  would  take*  etc,    Hamlet^  Act  iii.  Sc.  11. 
Note.      Dr,  Jamieson,     John  Jamieson    (17S9-1S38),   whose   Etymological 

Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  appeared  in  1808. 

90.  *  Some  tricky  etc,    Coriolanusy  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

91.  Mr,  Bartholine  Saddletree,     In  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
Peter  Peebles,     In  RedgauntUt, 

The  Baron  of  BradwardinCy  etc.     In  Waverhf, 

*  The  age  of  chivalry y    etc,      Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  ,n  France 
(Select  Worksy  cd.  Payne,  11.  89). 

'*  Smack  of  honour*     Macbethy  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
93.  ''An  ounccy  etc,     Cf.  The  Faerie  ^ueency  i.  iii.  30. 
95.  *  Masterless  passiouy*  etc,     Cf.  The  Merchant  ofVeniccy  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 


SELF-LOVE  AND  BENEVOLENCE 

These  two  papers  were  republished  in  Sketches  and  Essays  (1839},  ^^^  ^c*^ 
omitted  in  the  second  edition  (1852).  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitc  restored  them  in  his 
edition  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  where  he  states  that  they  were  written  in  Italy 
in  1S15,  and  represent  a  conversation  between  the  author,  Landor  and  Captain 
Medwin. 

TAGI 

96.  *  Sound  significant.*     Hazlitt  was  perhaps  thinking  of  Milton's  words,  'the 
sound  symphonious.'     Paradise  Losty  vii.  558. 

*  TAese  needsy'  etc.     Hamlety  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

99.  *  Nihil  humaniy  etc,    Terence,  Heauton^Timoroumenosy  i.  i. 

*  Greater  lovcy*  etc,    Cf.  St,  John  xv.  13. 

102.  *  Letting  I  should  noty  etc,     Cf.  Macbeth^  Act  x.  Sc.  7. 
104.  •  Thrvto  honour*  etc,    Cf.  Bid,  Act  ▼.  Sc.  3. 
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104.  Vtrft,    A  well-known  rettaurant  in  Parit.    Cf.  Moore's  Tkc  Fmigif^ 

ia  Psris,  Letter  111. 
Tkt  Ctunt  d€  Stntt'Trsty.    See  VoL  tii.  (Tke  Pimm  S/Micr),  f,  323  1 
note. 

105.  '  Tiit  one  mtirei  tic.    OMlo^  Act  ▼.  Sc.  2. 
'  Frgckms  jnotl^  itt,    Cf.  Wd.  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 

*  PUtM  trutk^  etc,     Cf.  Pope,  Imitmmu  ^fH^raa^  Bphths^  i.  6,  L  3. 
C.  D.    See  f%t^  note  to  p.  119. 

•  liUU  he  ever^  etc,     Cf.  Garrick't  vertct  m  reply  to  Dr.  John  HilL    Tan 

are  qaoted  in  Doran*t  AnmJt  rfjhe  Et^thk  Siege,  n.  326. 
io6.  *Ne  w$ere  ^ftktii^  etc,     i  Hemj  iV^  Act  n.  Sc.  4. 
108.  '  Cmm,  hui  wefeartker!    Jeh  xunriii.  1 1. 
1  la.  *  Cmm,  let  me  clutch  thee*    Mteheth^  Act  n.  Sc.  i. 
1 1 3.  *  And  coming  events^'  etc,     Campbell,  LochieFs  ff^ammg. 

1 1 5.  *  Msde  smJ  moulded  efthmgs  fust.'    TroUut  umd  Creesidu^  Act  xxx.  Sc  3. 
'  Theu  mrt  tt  cennnm^  etc.    Measure  fir  Meusme^  Act  xi.  Sc.  i. 

'  Here  umd  htreeftet^  etc.     Byron,  Surdumufulut^  Act  it.  Sc.  i. 

116.  *Id9  met  thiuk^*  etc.    Sec  toL  tix.  (Estujf  em  the  Prime^des  uf  HemuuAcsu, 

119.  /.  D.     Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt,  in  hit  e<iition  of  Sketches  umd  Bmsu^  itata  t^ 

on  a  folio  leaf  in  his  poMeMioo,  the  initial!  are  J.  L.  and  C.  L^  and  ikac 
Lamb  and  hia  brother  are  evidently  the  persona  intended.  If  that  be  k. 
A.  and  C.  can  hardly  be  Landor  and  Medwin.  PoM&ty  A.  RfRrsti 
Ayrton  and  Captain  C  Captain  Barney,  bat  all  the  initUb  aie  bocIj 
matter  for  conjecture,  and  it  is  extremely  onlikely  that  tbe  dialogae  ev 
took  place  in  anything  like  its  present  form, 
*7A<i  is  the  strungest  tule^*  etc,     i  Heury  IV.^  Act  ▼•  Sc.  4. 

THE  FRBB  ADMISSION 
Now  republished  for  the  first  time.    See  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt's  Meimuir%^  etc,  1.  xn. 

120.  *  Loop-holes  efretreut,*     Cowper,  The  Tusk^  iv.  88. 

121.  ^  He  is  all  ear  and  eye,*  etc,     Cf.  Comus^  560-2. 


*  Thefiy^  etc.     The  Begtar^s  Opera,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

•  Oh  f  leave  me,*  etc.    Cf.  Gray,  The  Vegtam^s  Kivithau 


My  heloved  comer.    See  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Memoirs^  etc.,  i.  205. 
'  The  arm-chair  at  an  imn.     *  A  uvem  chair  is  the  throne  of  human  feiiotT.' 
Johnson  (Boswell's  Lift,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  11.  452,  note  i}. 

*  fyitching  time  of  night,     Hamlet,  Act  xu.  Sc  2. 

*  Like  bees  in  spring-time,'  etc.     Paradise  Lost,  i.  768-9. 

,  *  ji  discipline  of  humanity,*  Bacon  (£iMyj,'Of  Marriage  and  Single  Uel 
applies  the  phrase  to  wife  and  children.  Haalitt  himself  applies  it  (■ 
books  (voL  I.  The  Round  Tahle,  p.  123). 

*  Retire,  the  tvorld  shut  out,*  etc.     Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 
'  Still,  small  voice*     1  Kings  xix.  12. 

Miss  Ford,     Haslitt  refers  to  Miss  Forde  as  Cherry  in  The  BemMm-Stmafm 

! revived  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  31,  1828).    In  Lectures  m  tie  Cotmk  Ifri^r* 
viii.  88)  he  refers  to  the  dialogue  in  Act  ui.  Sc  2  as  a  *  love  catediaa.' 
Mrs.Humby.    Mrs.  Humby  (fl.  18 17-1849)  played  Luise  in  Plnadic^i  Tk 
Green-eyed  Monster  at  the  Haymarket,  Aug.  18,  1828.    Wilkbiaoa  flsf^ 
Krout. 
Mrs.  GoodalPs  Rosalind.    Charlotte  Goodall,  after  acting  at  Batl^  made  ber 
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first   appearance  in  London  (Drury  Lane,  Oct.  2,   1788)  at   Rosalind. 
N'otHing  it  known  of  her  after  18 13,  when  the  was  divorced. 

1 22.  •  BloTu^  blvttf^  etc.    At  You  Like  Jt,  Act  11,  Sc.  7. 
'  Strut  and  fret  ^^  etc,     Macbethy  Act  v.  Sc.  5. 

123.  *  Seg  o*er  tkt  itage^  etc,     Cf.  Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Winter,  646-8. 

*  TaJkes  Ah  easej    Cf.  i  Henry  IV.,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

124.  *-<4//    tAat  mighty  hearty*  etc,     Cf.   Wordsworth's   Sonnet,   Earth   has   not 

anything  to  shew  more  fairy  etc. 
'  Thy  Ji-eedom,*  etc,     Cf.  *■  Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate.'     Romeo  and 
Juliet^  Act  III.  Sc.  I. 

*  Teddy  the  Tiler.*     A  farce  by  G.  H.  B.  Rodwell  (i8oo-z852),  produced  at 

Co  vent  Garden,  Feb.  8,  1830. 

*  Robert  the  Devil,*   A  •  Musical  Romance '  by  Raymond,  produced  at  Covent 

Garden,  Feb.  2,  1830. 

*  What  availsf  etc.    The  Rev.  Sneyd  Davies,  To  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 

F.  C.  (Dodsltyy  A  Collection  of  Poemsy  vi.  138). 

*  The  frcnen  vfinter^  etc,     Haxlitt  is  quoting  loosely  from  Paradise  Lost^  iv. 

267-8. 
Ccfwley^s  Gallery,    The  reference  is  to  Cowley's  The  Chronicle, 


THE  SICK  CHAMBER 

First  republished  in  the  volume  of  Selections  edited  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  states, 
apparently  upon  the  evidence  of  dates  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  Uiat  this  was 
the  last  essay  which  Hazlitt  wrote.  This  cannot  be  certainly  known,  and  it 
aeems  more  likely  that  the  essay  on  'Personal  Politics'  (^^  pp.  456-61}  was 
written  later.  The  essay  on  <  Footmen  *  appeared  in  a  later  number  of  the  New 
Monthly.      Haslitt  died  on  Sept.  18,  1830. 

PAGK 

125.  *•  The  body  of  this  death*     Romans  vii.  24. 

*  Cooped  and  cabined  in,*    Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  ui.  Sc.  4. 
*Peep  through  the  blanket^  etc,    Macbeth,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

*  A  consummation^*  etc,    Hamlet^  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

126.  Hoc  erat  in  votis,     Horace,  Satires,  n.  vi.  i. 

*  Our  verygorge^*  etc,     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  x. 

*  Hermit  ^r,*  etc.    These  lines  are  quoted  m  Lamb's  John  Woodvil,  Act  v. 

*  Vovos  made  in  pain,*  etc.     Paradise  Losty  iv.  97. 

*  The  Devily*  eu.     This  old  proverb  is  quoted  by  Rabelais,  Liv.  iv.  Chap.  24. 

127.  *  Like  life  and  death^  etc.     Cf.  Lamb,  John  fFoodvil,  Act  11. 

*■  Trouble  deaf  Heaven,*  etc,    Cf.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  No.  xxix. 

*  Moralise  our  complaints^  etc,     Cf.  As  You  Like  It^  Act  11.  Sc  i. 

*  They  have  drugged,*  etc.     Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

*  Puxsd'tng  o'<r  the  doubt,*     Cf.  Cowper,  The  Needless  Alarm,  77-7^* 

128.  *  Like  Samson*  etc.     Cowper,  The  Task,  v.  737. 

*  The  vforst  of  every  evil,*  etc.     Cf.  Temistocle,  Act  ill.  Sc.  2. 

129.  *Aworldf*  etc,     Cf.  Wordsworth,  Personal  Talk,  1.  34. 

*  A  foregone  conclusion.*     Othello,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

130.  *ff^e  see  the  children^*  etc,    Cf.  Wordsworth,  Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality, 

1 70- 1. 
Paul  Clifford.     Bulwer's  Paul  Clifford  appeared  in  1830. 

*  Lively,*  etc,     Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5. 

*  The  true  pathosy*  etc.    Burns,  Epistle  to  Dr,  BlackUck. 
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TAGB 

131.  Sewelland  Crosses,    Linen-drapen  and  silk-meroert,  44  and  45  Old  Comptoa 
Street,  Soho. 
Tht  Bazaar.    EtUblithed  in  1 8 1 5 . 

*  TJk  Corintkiam  capitally*  tic.     Cf.  Borke't  Reflections  on  the  Revdmtmt  k 

France  [Select  ff^orks^  ed.  Payne,  11.  164). 
i%2.  At  I  look   down   Cura&n  Street,     The  eaaay   would   seem  to   have    been 
written   at  40   Half-Moon  Street,  where  Hazlitt  lodged  from    1827  to 
1829. 

133.  *  Brothers  of  the  groves,^    Cf.  vol.  vni.  note  to  p.  467, 
Mr.  N .    Sketches  and  Etsetys  prints  '  Northcote.' 

^High  UJe  Below  Stairs  J     By  James  Townley  (17 14-1788),  produced  in 

»759- 

Mr.  C .     ?  Coleridge. 

Cassock,     Sketches  and  Essays  prints  hassock. 

The  fate  of  thefiotman,  etc.     See  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Epistle  Jrom 

Arthur  Grey^  the  Footman^  to  Mrs,  Murray, 

134.  '  Vine-cevered  hills^  etc.     From  lines  <  Written  in  1788 '  by  William   Roacoe 

and  parodied  in  The  Anti-Jacobin, 

*  As  pigeons  pick  up  peas*    Cf.  Lovis  Labour  */  Lost^  ▼.  2. 

135.  *  No  more — where  ignorance f*   etc.      Gray,    On  a   Distant  Prospect   of  Etm 

College, 
M,  deBaustet,    Louis  Francois  Joseph,  Baron  de  Bausset  (b.  1770),  author  of 
M/moires  anecdotimies  sur  rint/rieur  du  palais  (1827-8). 

136.  H^ear  green  spectacles.    These  three  words,  which  seem  to  have  a  personal 

application,  were  omitted  in  Sketches  and  Essays,     Cf.  post^  P*  2i7- 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  MONEY 

Republished  in  Literary  Remains. 

137.  '  The  heaviest  stone,*  etc.     Sir  T.  Browne,  Hydriotaphia^  chap.  it. 

138.  '  That  Mr.  Moore,*  etc.     Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  appeared  in  1825.     This 

sentence  was  omitted  in  Literary  Remains. 

139.  Note.    *Such  gain,*  etc.     Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

140.  *  Screw  onis  courage*  etc,     Cf.  Macbeth^  Act  i.  Sc  7. 

*  As  kind,*  etc.    Dryden,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther^  i.  271. 

141.  *  Of  formal  cut,*    As  You  Like  It,  Act  n.  Sc.  7. 
The  fair  Aurora.     Gil  Blas^  Livre  iv. 
Monsieur  de  Very,    See  anu^  note  to  p.*  104. 

Apicius,    Marcus  Gabius  Apicius,  the  notorious  Roman  epicure,  referred  to 

by  Pliny,  X.  48,  68,  §133. 
Amelia's  hashed  mutton.    Amelia,  Book  X.  chap.  v. 

142.  *  Andever^  etc.     L* Allegro,  135-6. 

*  ff^e  called^  etc,     Cf.  Colonel  Jack,  chap.  i. 
'  The  Colonel,*  etc.     Ibid. 

The  City  Madam,    See  Massinger*s,  The  City  Madam,  iii.  3. 
'  Spanish  Rogue,*     Hazlitt  refers  to  Mateo  Aleman's  Guzman  de  Alferacke 
(1599).     Cf.  vol.  VIII.  {Lectures  on  the  Comic  ff^riters),  p.  1 11. 
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42.  Afr.  Lmb^  Aas  r^trred^  etc.    See  Lamb's  Sptc'mtm^  note  to  Rowle/t  A 
New  JVwder  {fFerhy  ed.  E.  V.  Lucas,  iv.  126). 

Note.     *Hi$  daughter  mtd  hit  dueats,*      The  Merchant  ef  ^eniee^  Act  u. 
Sc.8. 
:  43.  'By  their  so  potent  art:     Qi.  The  Tempest^  Act  ▼.  Sc  i. 
!  44.  <  Pf^e  knew,*  etc.    Hamlet^  Act  it.  Sc.  5. 

'  fVithin  that  lowest  deep,*  etc,     Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  76-77. 
L  46.  /  never  knew  but  one  man,  ete,     ?  Jeffrey. 

•  fTiti  wine,*  etc,    Cf.  Milton's  Sonnet,  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  etc. 
1 49.  •  Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.*     Dryden,  The  Second  Satire  of  Persius, 

Afr.   Thomas  Wedgewood,     Thomas  Wedgwood   (1 771-1805],  Coleridge's 

friend. 
<  We  can  hold, *  etc,     Richard  II.,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 


ON  THE  FEELING  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  YOUTH 

Republished   with   many  omissions  and   variations   in   Literary  Remains  and 
H^interslow. 

PAGX 

150.'  Lift  is  a  pure  fame,*  ete.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Hydriotaphia,  chap.  y. 

My  brother* s,    John  Haditt  (1767-1837),  the  miniature-painter.    See  Mr. 
W.  C.  Haxlitt's  Four  Generations  of  a  JUteraty  Family,  i,  210-18. 

151.  *The  vast,*  etc,    Cf.  *The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me.* 

Addison,  Cato,  Act  y.  Sc.  i. 
*  Bear  a  charmed  lift,*    Macbeth,  Act  v.  Sc.  8. 
<  Bidding,*  etc,     CoUins's  Ode^  The  Passions,  32. 
'  This  sensible,*  etc.     Measure  jir  Measure,  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

1 52.  «  mm  of  life;  etc,    Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 
*As  in  a  glass  darkly,*     Cf.  i  Corinthians  xiii.  12. 

'  So  am  not  I.*     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  chap.  vii. 

Note.     The  Art  of  War  (1795)  by  Joseph  Fawcett  (d.  1804),  an  early  friend 

of  Haalitt's.    See  vol.  vi.  (Tahle-Tidi^,  224-5  ^^^  ^r.  W.  C.  Haslitt's 

Memoirs,  etc^  i.  75-79* 

153.  'The  feast  of  reason,  etc.     Pope,  Imitations  tf  Horace,  Sat.  i.  128. 

'Brave  sublunary  things,*    Cf.  < Those  brave  translunary  things.'     Michael 

Drayton,  To  Henry  Reynolds, 
'  The  stock'dove,*  etc,    Cf*  Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  St.  4. 
Note.     •  Had  it  not  been,*  etc.     Works,  n,  254. 
Note.     She  says  of  Richardson,     See  Works,  11.  285  etsof,  and  222. 
Note.    Monstrum  ingens  bifirme.     Cf.  JEneid,  lu.  658. 
Note.     'His  spirits,*  ete.     Works,  11.  283. 

1 56.  *  The  purple  light  of  love,  *     Gray,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  4 1 . 

'  The  Raphael  graced  etc,    Cf. '  Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's 

air.'     Pope,  Moral  Essays,  viii.  36. 
'  Gain  new  vigour,*  etc,     Cowper,  Charity,  104. 

157.  '  Beguile,*  ete,    Cf.  *Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time.'    As  Ton 

Like  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 

158.  'Robbers,*    Schiller's  play,  produced  in  1782. 

'From  the  Dungeon,*  etc,      Coleridge,    Sonnet,  *To   the   Author   of   The 

Robbers: 
Don  Carlos.    Schiller's  play  (1787). 
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158.  '  That  tiwu  is  past^'  etc.     Cf.  Wordtworth,  Lines  cMHpoud  mfeto  emke  thovt 

Timtem  Akbey^  83.85. 

159.  *  Even  from  the  tomb^*  etc.     Gray's  Elegy^  91-92* 

*An  the  life,*  etc.    Cf.  <For  a'  the  life  of  life  it  dead.*     Burns,  Lament  fir 

JoMutf  Earl  ofGlencaim^  at.  6. 
'  From  the  last  dren,*  etc,     Cf .  Dryden,  Aurengzebe^  Act  !▼.  Sc  i . 

160.  *  Treason  domestic^  etc.     Cf.  Macbeth^  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 
*Rroerbs  its  own  hellowneu.*     Cf.  King  Lear^  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 


ON  READING  NEW  BOOKS 

Published  with  omissions  in  Sketches  and  Essays.     The  essay  was  written  at 
Florence.    See  Mr.  W.  C  Hazlitt's  Memoirs^  etc.  it.  154. 

PAGS 

161.  Note.     See  vol.  yiii.  {Lectures  on  the  Comic  fFriters)^  p.  22  and  note. 

162.  ^  Has  just  come^  etc,     Cf.  Richard  III,^  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

164.  A  Manuscript  of  Cicero's.     Haslitt  probably  refers  to  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai's 

(1782-1854)  discoveries. 
A  Noble  Lord.    The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  who  bought  Valdarfer*!  edition 

of  Boccaccio  for  ^^2260  at  the  Roxburgh  sale  in  1812.    Cf.  ante,  p.  43. 
Air.  Thomas  Taylor.    Thomas  Taylor  (1758-1835),  the  Platonist.    The  'old 

Duke  of  Norfolk'  (Bernard  Bdward,  12th  Duke,   1765-1842)   was  his 

patron,  and  locked  up  nearly  the  whole  of  Taylor's  edition  of  Platn  (5  vole., 

1804)  in  his  library. 
Ireland's  celebrated firgery.    The  main  forgery,  f^orttgem^  by  William  Henry 

Ireland,  was  produced  at  Dniry  Lane  on  April  2,  1796. 
Note.    Mr.  G.  D,*s  chambers.     Lamb's  friend  George  Dyer  (1755-1841) 

lived  in  Cliflbrd's  Inn  from  1792.      His  History  of  the  Unheraty  and 

Colleges  of  Cambridge,  etc,  was  published  in  2  vols,  in  18 14.    In  reference  Co 

the  number  of  corrections  in  this  work.  Lamb  spoke  of  Dyer  as  *  Cancel- 

larius  Magnus.* 
Note.    Another  Jriend  of  mine,  etc.     Leigh   Hunt.    See  his  essay  *Jack 

Abbot's  Breakfast'  reprinted  in  Men,  fVomeny  and  Books  (1847). 
16$.  '  Proud  as  when,*  etc,    Cf.  Treilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

167.  '  Like  sunken  wreck, ' etc,    Cf.  Henry  y.,  Adu  Sc.  2. 

168.  *  Full  of  wise  saws,*  etc.     Cf.  As  Ton  Like  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 

*An  insolent  piece  of  paper.'    'A  piece  of  arrogant  paper.'    Mauinger,  A 

New  fVay  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
'  Somewhat  musty,*    QL  <  Something  musty.'    Hamlet,  Act  111.  Sc.  2. 
Longinus  complains,  etc.     See  Longinus,  On  the  Sublime^  iz. 

169.  Irvmg's  orations,     Cf.  vol.  iv.  {The  Spirit  of  the  Age),  p.  228. 

The  Jew^s  letters.  Dr.  Philip  le  Fanu  published  in  1777  a  translation  of 
the  Abbe  Guenee's  Lettra  de  certaines  Jutves  d  M.  Foltaire. 

That  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  letters.  These  words  were  omitted  in  Sketches  and 
Esstys. 

FUcci-nanci,  etc.     Shenstone,  Letter  xxi.  1741  {ff^orks,  179I9  iii.  49). 

'  Flames  in  the  forehead,*  etc.    Lycidas,  171. 

170.  Mr,  Godwin  composed  an  Essay,  etc,    Haslitt  perhaps  refers  to  the  letter 

added  by  '  Edward  Baldwin '  to  his  own  Bnglish  Grammar.    See  vol.  vi. 
p.  388. 
Note.    A  certain  poet.    This  note  was  omitted  in  Sketches  and  Essetys, 

171.  ^By  Heavens,*  etc.    Wordsworth  Sonnet,  The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 
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171.  *  TrmmfUd^  etc.    Cf.  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revhtion  in  France  {Select 
H^orkSf  ed.  Payne,  11.  93). 
'  Kepi  like  an  afpU^  etc.    Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 
17Z.    Kote.     *  Speak  evil  of  dignities  *     z  Peter  \u  10, 

Note.      7A«  S^ueen's  matrimonial^ladder.      One  of  WiUiam  Hone's  squibt, 
published  in  18  so,  and  iliustnted  with  fonrteen  cuts  by  Cruikshsnk. 

ON  DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE 

Republished  in  Sketches  and  Essays. 
174.  *  I>iscourse  of  reason^  etc.    Loosely  quoted  from  Ani/rr.    Cf.  Act  i.  Sc.  2  and 
Act  ly.  Sc.  4. 

*  Tke  xohole^  etc.     Cf.  S.  Matthew  ix.  12. 

*  ^1  tvAm/  tf/ir.     Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence^  St.  64. 
17  7.  *  yeoy  into  our  heart  of  hearts*     Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 

*  TAe  'volumes^  etc.     Roscommon,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

*  TAat  dallies;  etc.    Cf.  Twelfth  Nighi^  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 

17s,  *  /#7/  at  the  helm,*  etc.    Cf.  'Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.' 

Gray,  The  Bard,  74. 
179.  ^  hutt,  according  to  the  Spectator^  etc.    See  The  Spectator,  No.  47. 
181.    *  Hew  you,*  etc.     Cf.  Jnlius  C^sar,  Act  11.  Sc.  i. 
Tempora,  etc.    Qi.  JRneid,  iv.  293-4. 

*  Not  to  admire^  etc.     Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace y  Epistles  i.  vi.  i-2. 

The  H^estminster  School  of  Reform.     Haxlitt  refers  to  the  writers,  including 
Bentham  and  James  Mill, associated  with  The  H^estminster  Review,fonndtd 
in  1824. 
182.  «  Milk  of  human  kindness.*    Macbeth,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

ON  MEANS  AND  ENDS 

Pnblithed  in  Literary  Remains  with  many  variations  presumably  introduced  by 
the  editor,  and  again  in  the  same  form  in  ff^interslvio, 

TAOK 

184.  *  H^e  work  Sy  wit,'  etc.     Othello,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

185.  ^Leetps  at  once^  etc.    Cowper,  The  Task,  y.  686. 

*  From  Ltdns;  etc.     Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  58. 

187.  Hinc  illae  lachrymae.     Horace,  Epistles,  i.  six.  41. 

188.  *  Constrained  by  mastery.*  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Franklin's  Tale,  36 ; 

Wordsworth  quotes  the  line  in  The  Excursion,  vi.  162-5. 

189.  *  Makes  a  sunshine,*  etc.     The  Faerie  Slueene,  i.  iii.  4. 

190.  DaKfid*s  and  Girodefs  picturet.    Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-1825)  and  Anne 

Louis  Girodet  (1767-1824). 

*  Potations,  pottle  deep.*    Othello,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

192.  *  In  a  phantasmal  etc.    Julius  Ctesar,  Act  11.  Sc.  i. 
'  Courage,*  etc.     Paradise  Lost,  1. 108. 

193.  *His  thoughts,*  etc.     Cf.  Ibid.,  iz.  467. 

Note.     Strong  passion,  etc.     Cf.  The  Rambler,  No.  1. 

Note.     '  The  lunatic,*  etc.     A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  ▼.  Sc.  i. 

194.  *  Set  but  a  Scotsman,*  etc.     Cf.  Burns,  The  Author' t  Earnest  Cry  and  Prcyer, 

Postscript,  St.  4. 
<  And  it  alone,*  etc.    Cf.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  i . 

*  fFe  read  his  works.*    Lamb's  Essay  *  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of 

Hogarth'  (^or*j,ed.  E.  V.  Lucas,  i.  71). 
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195.  *  Tit  dsrliwt  •/  Ut  freamt  «^.'    Ct  *  Make  it  a  darling  like  ymm  ^psm 

tye,*    OtleiUf  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

1 96.  *  Tic  J0viMi  tJkirk, '  «/c.    Cf.  CymMuu^  Act  it.  Sc  2. 

1 97.  *  nrjr  tfrr  cmrtfidi  etc,    Cf.  ^  L«Ar  x.  41-42. 

198.  *  And  mnth  Oeir  darkmesi^*  etc.    Cf.  PttrmdUt  Lmm^  x.  391. 

*Tief£if  mrw^'  etc.    Adapted  from  Miltoo's  Sonnet,  No.  xz.,  <Wk:. 
consider  how  my  light  it  ipeot,'  etc 

ON  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

Pnblbhcd  with  tome  omiitioiit  in  fFhuenbmg^ 

'  Ha  I  kere  he^  etc.    King  Lear^  Act  ui.  Sc  4. 

*Ifimwe  met  Alexsnder*  etc.    The  uying  is  given  by  Phitarch. 

^lote.     Zefnu,    Johann  Zoffany,  or  ZaufeUy  (1733-1810). 

Note.    R^eldi'i  ^eeuUtiem.    A  comedy  by  Frederick  Reynold^  ptdBcr 

in  1795.     George  in.  was  much  amused  by  it.     See  Life  9f  Btjaiii^z 

208-210. 

199.  *  H^UJkmg  to  be^  etc.    Cf.  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  zxix. 

*  The  nSy*  etc.    Cf.  HamUt^  Act  ni.  Sc  i. 
^Puteff;etc.    Ilnd. 

200.  *  tFkett  wnrefiUeity^  etc.    Spenser,  Mm^tmot^  St.  27. 

201.  '  That  MMmetAingi  etc,    Cf.  Pope,  An  Esssy  on  Mam,  it.  3-4. 

*  Very  cAeice  Italian.'    Hamlet^  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

*  Vcmn^  etc.    Cf.  ParadUe  Lett,  it.  97. 

*  The  matiw  hue,*  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  in.  Sc.  i. 

202.  *  Skmt  mp,*  etc.    Macbeth,  Act  11.  Sc  i. 

'  /  V  seoner,'  etc.     Cf.  Julims  Cottar,  Act  it.  Sc  3. 

Sir  Tkmmat  Letkhridge.    A  sturdy  Tory,  member  for  Somenetdbire.    He  j 

possiblT  the  L referred  to  in  toI.  ti.  {Tabte-Talk),  p.  94.    Theafa  a 

sUnnch  Protectionist,  he  Toted  for  Reform  and  Catholic  PmaafyriBa. 
205.  *  Btkereat  braid,*  etc.     See  toL  it.  {The  Spirit  eftke  Age^  note  to  p.  216. 

Had  I  beem  a  Urd  I  ikwld  JUtve  murried,  etc.     This  sentence  and  the  sec 
were  omitted  in  fFimterslew. 

204.  *Gitfe  wui  etc.    Cf.  3  Hemrf  f7..  Act  i.  Sc  4. 
^Memarckiu^  etc.     Richard  IL,  Act  iii.  Sc  2. 

*  Tenth  tramtmitten,*  etc.     Richard  SaTage,  The  Bastard. 

*  In  the  cataifue,*  etc.     Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  in.  Sc.  i. 

*  Swinish  multitude*     Burke,  Refections  em  the  Revolutim  im  France  [Sas: 

ff^orhs,  ed.  Payne,  u.  93J. 

205.  *  The  fair,'  etc.     Cf.  As  few  Lite  It,  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 
The  person  who  bought  Punch,    Cf.  post,  p.  353* 

206.  fFhy  will  Mr.  Cobbett,  etc.      Cobbett  had  leoently  (1826)   lUMWseai^i 

contested  Preston. 
The  bird  described  by  Chaucer.     See  Chancer,   The  Camtarbury  TsJa^  Tl« 

Manciple's  Tale,  59  et  seq.,  and  The  Squiere's  Tale,  603  at  sef. 
Ton  say  there  is  a  commom  Umguage,  etc.    These  words,  down  to  *  And  br  t:. 

laugh  in  your  face,'  were  omitted  in  Whnterslew. 

207.  ^A  certain  tender  bloom,'  etc.     Cf.  'A  cerUin  tender  gloom  o*cnpti«  b 

face.'    Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  1.  St.  57. 

208.  ^Stufo*  the  conscience.     Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  Laggard  age.'    Collins,  Ode,  The  Passions^  112. 

209.  Lihe  Bem/enuto  Cellini,  etc.     See  Life  of  Benveuuto  Cellimi,  Part  II.  faczrE 
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APHORISMS  ON  MAN 

Now  repablithcd  for  the  first  time.  In  Tiu  Mmikly  AUgaaku  they  appeared  as 
>llows  :  I.-ZJ.  October  1830 ;  zii.-xxxvx.  November  1830  $  xxxvu.-XLtrii.  December 
830;  XLV1U.-LT.  April  1831;  Lvi.'Lxn.  May  1831 ;  Lxvn.-Lxx.  June  1831. 
"hey  are  described  as  <  by  the  late  William  Haslitt.' 

AGE 

10.  Mormouth^strtit,    In  St.  Giles's,  now  partly  occupied  by  Shaftesbury  Aveaae. 

Allusions  to  its  old-clothes  shops  are  very  frequent  in  eighteenth-century 

literature, 
ill.  *  In  the  dup  Imom^  etc.     Richard  II L,  Act  i.  Sc  i. 

*  At  one  fill  svmpJ    Mscietky  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

114.  0*Cotme1/,     Haslitt  no  doubt  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  O'Connell  after 

his  election  for  Co.  Clare  in  1828. 
ti5.  *TAe  toft  cdUtr*  etc,     Burke,  lUfiectmu  on  tie  Rgvolution  m  France  {Seket 

Werktj  ed.  Payne,  11.  90). 

*  Tke  iron  rod;  etc,    Cf. 

*  When  the  scourge  inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Calls  us  to  penance.'  Paradise  Lottj  iz.  90-2. 

217.  An  editor,     Cf.  ante,  p.  136. 

218.  *  There  goes  avy  xoicked  selfi*     Haslitt  was  perhaps  thmking  of  the  saying 

attributed  to  John  Bradford  (15 10  ?-i555),  who,  on  seeing  some  criminals 
going  to  execution,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  '  But  for  the  grace  of  God, 
there  goes  John  Bradford.* 

*  To  be  honest^  etc,    Hamlet,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 
L ,     ?  Lamb. 

219.  *  Leave  others  poor  indeed.*     Cf.  Othello,  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 
'  To  he  direct,*  etc,     OthaUo^  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 

220.  *  Tout  homme,*  etc,    Cf.  vol.  i.  {The  Rottnd  Table),  note  to  p.  117. 
221.^  popular  author,    Scott,  no  doubt. 

*  frrites  himself;  etc,    Cf.  The  Merry  Whoes  of  fTindsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

223.  '  To  triumph;  etc.     Gray,  The  Bard,  142. 

224.  ^  certain  bookseller.    Sir   Richard    Phillips.     See  voL  vi.  {Mr,  Northcot/s 

Conversations),  f,  418. 

225.  '  From  every  work;  etc.     The  Faerie  ^ueeue,  I.  iv.  20. 

226.  *  Melted;  etc,    Cf.  Hemlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

Beau  Didapper,    See  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  IV.  chap.  ix. 

228.  ^Damned  spot*    Macbeth^  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

229.  *  The  web;  etc.    All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

The  DeviPs  Elixir,  etc.  The  Devit*s  Elixir,  or  the  Shadowiest  Man,  a 
musical  romance  by  Edward  Fitsball  (1792-1873),  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  20,  1829  ;  The  Bottle  Imp,  a  melodrama  by  Richard  Brinsley 
Peake  (1792-1847},  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  July  7,  1828,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  Oct.  17,  1828. 

Mr,  Farley.  Charles  Farley  (i  771 -1859),  the  actor,  to  whose  skill  as  a 
theatrical  machinist  at  Covent  Garden  Hazlitt  here  refers. 

230.  *La  Belle  AtsembUeU  dresses  fir  May,*    Cf.  *In  the  manner  of— Acker- 

man's  dresses  for   May'  (Moore,  Horace,  xi.  ii.),  quoted  elsewhere  by 
Hazlitt. 
M,  Stultn,      M.  Stuls,  the  well-known  tailor,  referred  to  by  Bulwer  in 
Pelham  and  (more  than  once)  by  Thackeray. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  EDITORS 

Republitlied  with  tome  omiasiont  m  Sketches  and  Essays,  In  the  Magaxine  there 
is  the  following  note  by  the  Editor  :^' We  give  insertion  to  this  uticle,  one  of  the 
posthumous  papers  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  to  shew  that  we  do  not  consider  oarsclvn 
implicated  in  the  abuses  complained  of ;  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  any  share  of 
indignation  so  whimsically  lavished  upon  our  fraternity.     Ed.* 

PAGS 

230.  '  Our  withers^  etc*     Hamlet^  Act  xii.  Sc.  2. 

'  Tittle-tattle,^  The  phrase  is  so  printed  in  the  Magasine  and  in  Sketches  ami 
Essays^  but  Haslitt  probably  wrote  'kittle  cattle,'  a  distinctively  ScoU 
expression  for  what  he  meant  to  say. 

'  Lay  the  Jlattering  unction^  etc,     Cf .  Hamlet^  Act  iix.  Sc.  4. 

231.  As  Mr,  Home  Tooke  sasd^  etc.     See  vol.  iv.  {The  Spirit  of  the  Age)^  p.  236 

and  note. 

232.  We  only  know  one  Editor,     Haslitt  possibly  refers  to  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's 

Magazine, 
We  toill  not  mention  names^  etc.    This  sentence  was  omitted  in   Sketches  and 

Essays, 
'  More  subtle  web^''  etc.     The  Faerie  ^ueene^  ii.  xii.  yj, 

233.  The  conductor^  etc.      This  sentence  and  the  next  but  one  were  omitted  in 

Sketches  and  Essies, 
^Here^s  the  rub,*     Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  iiz.  Sc.  i. 

THE  LETTER-BELL 

Reprinted  with  considerable  omissions  in  Sketches  and  Esuyt,. 
235.*  (7««  entire y  etc,     Othello^  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

Blue  hills,    Cf.  vol.  vi.  [Tahle-Talk)^  p.  256. 
256.  */  should  notice^*  etc,    A  long  passage  from  this  point  to  *  accumulate  to  a 
tolerable  sum '  (p.  237)  was  omitted  from  Sketches  and  Essays, 

From         to •     Sketches  and  Essays  reads  '  From  Wem  to  Shrewsbury.' 

Cf.  My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets^  postj  p.  260. 
*And   fy  the  vision   splendid^*  etc,      Cf.  Wordsworth's  Ode,  Intimations  of 
Immortality f  73-74- 

*  What  though  the  radiance^*  etc*    Ibid,  179-82. 
*Like  morn^  etc,     Cf.  Paradise  Lost^  v.  310-11. 

And  mty  he  net  yet  greet  the  yellow  light^  etc,     Cf.  post^  p.  271. 

*  And  from  his  neck  sofree^  etc.     The  Ancient  Mariner^  289-91. 

238.  Vangoyen,    Jan  Van  Goyen  (i  596-1 666),  one  of  whose  landscapes,  it  would 

seem,  Haslitt  had  copied. 

*  The  slow  canal^  etc.     Goldsmith,  The  Traveller^  293-'4. 

*  While  with  an  efe^  etc,     Wordsworth,  Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above 

Tintem  Ahhey^  47-49* 

*  The  secrets^  etc.    Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

*  Enthre  affection^  etc,     Cf.  The  Faerie  S^ueene^  1.  viii.  40. 

<  His  shame^  etc,     Cf.  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Fillage^  4x2. 
'  Made  good  digestion,*  etc,     Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

239.  An  ingenious  friend  and  arch-critic,     ?  Jeffrey. 

*  More  germain  [germane],'  etc,    Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

240.  <  Hark  ! '  etc,     Cowper,  The  Task,  iv.  i,etseq. 

Lord  Byron  denies,  etc.    See  vol.  vi.  {Tailt'Talk),  p.  210  and  note,  and  voL  zi. 
{Fugitive  Writings),  p.  492. 
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240.  The  telegraphs,     A  tystem  of  lemaphoret,  pretumably.    Electric  telegraphs 
belong  to  a  later  date. 
The  new  revolution.    The  Revolation  of  July  1830.     Cf.  poUy  pp.  456,  et  teq. 
The  beaeon-fres.    See  the  Agamemnon  of  i^tchylui,  11.  281-316. 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MONARCHY 

Republished    in  Literary  Remains.     The  essay  was  published  [i  1835)  as  a 
pamphlet  (together  with  *  The  Moral  Effects  of  Aristocracy/  by  Godwin). 

PAGE 

242.  *  And  by  the  visien^  etc.    See  ante^  note  to  p.  236. 

The  madman  in  Hogarth.     The  Rakis  Progress^  Plate  viii. 

*  There  goes,*  etc.    Cf.  ante^  p.  218. 

fTe  once  heardy  etc.     In  vol.  n.  (Mr.  Northcote's  Cotti/ersations)^  p.  387,  this 

sentiment  is  attributed  to  a  *■  Mr.  R .'     It  is  clear  from  the  present 

passage  that  this  person  was  not  Mr.  Railton,  but  William  Roscoe  (1753- 
1831),  the  well-kno¥m  historian, and  that  therefore  the  reading  of  The  London 
fFnkly  Rewem  was  correct.     See  note  to  vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

243.  '  That  within^  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  To/ear^*  etc.      Othello^  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

244.  <  Peep  through^  etc.    Macbethj  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 
'  Great  is  Diana^  etc.     Acts  six.  28. 

*  Your  gods*  etc,    Cf.  5.  Matthew  xiii.  13. 

In  contempt  of  their  worthippers.     Cf.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 

France\Select  fTorks^  td.  Payne,  11.  17). 
Note.     Drydetiy  Absalom  and  Achitophel^  I.  100-3. 
145.  *  Gods  partial f*  etc.     Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man^  m.  257-8. 

*  Any  marky*  etc.    Cf.  i  Henrv  IV.  Act  ni.  Sc.  2. 

246.  Note.    See  vol.  iii.  (Political  Essayt)^  p.  298  and  notes. 

247.  *  From  the  crown^*  etc.     Cf.  Isaiah  i.  6. 

Virtuey  says  Montesauieu,  etc.     Esprit  det  Lcis^  lu.  6. 
^  Honour  dishonourable*     Paradise  Lost,iv.  314-15. 

*  Of  outward  shew^  etc.     Cf.  Ibid.  viu.  538-9. 

248.  '  to  tread*  etc.    Hamlet^  Act  x.  Sc.  3. 

*  Nice  customs^*  etc,    Henry  V.  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

*  Inform  and  motion,*  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  u.  Sc.  2. 

*  Vice  is  undone,*  etc.     Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  i.  142-9. 

249.  A  Coronation  day.    The  coronation  of  George  iv.  had  taken  place  on  July 

19,  1821. 

250.  Prince  Leopold.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg  (1790-1 865},  who  had  married 

the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  afterwards  (1831)  became  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Castlereagh . . .  unstained,  etc.   Castlereagh  committed  suicide  on  Aug.  12, 1 822. 

*  A  present  deity,*  etc.     Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  35-6. 
251.'  fTorth  makes  the  man,*  etc.     Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203-4. 

<  The  only  amaranthine ^ower,*  etc.    Cowper,  The  Task,  iii.  268-9. 

252.  *A  man  may  read,*  etc.     Holy  Dying,  chap.  i.  §  2. 

ON  THE  SCOTCH  CHARACTER 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.    See  Mr.  W.  C.  Haalitt's  Memoirs,  etc, 
(1867),  I.  xxvii. 

PACK 

253.  ^Edimfs  darling  seat*     *EdinaI  Scotia's  darling  seat!'     Bumty  Address  to 

Edinburgh, 
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253.  LumaMsgo,    In  Hamfkry  Clmkar, 

254.  Lord  Enkine,    Lord  Ertkine  was  enterttined  at  a  baaqaet  in  Ecimborgh  od 

Feb.  21,  1820.     He  had  not  been  in  Scotland  for  more  than  fifty  yemn. 

255.  Ttret  it  [atquc]  rotiaului.     Horace,  Satiru^  n.  vii.  86. 

A  'very  Uarned  man,  (?)  Sir  David  Brewster,  editor  of  Tki  EdinburgJk  EacycU- 
p4tdia,    Cf.  pMt^  p.  3 1 6. 

Mr,  hAacvty  Nafier,  Macvey  Napier  (i 776-1 847},  editor  of  a  sapplemcnt 
to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  editions  and  of  the  7th  edition  of  The  Eneychp^dia 
BritamueM^  and  Jeffrey's  successor  as  editor  of  TAe  EdmktrgA  JZrvwtP. 
Hazlitt  had  contributed  to  the  Supplement.  See  voLiz.  (Essays  on  tie  Fiu 
Arts)^  p.  377  and  note.  In  A  SeUeHon  from  tig  Carrtspoudtnce  •/  tie  Utt 
Macvey  Napier^  Esq,  (1879),  P*  ^^i  mttt  is  the  following  letter  from 
Hazlitt  to  Napier  :— 

*  Winterslow  Hut,  near  Salishary, 
«^ff^f  26,  1818. 

'  My  oiAa  Sib, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  from  want  of  health  and 
a  number  of  other  engagements,  which  I  am  little  able  to  perform,  to 
decline  the  flattering  offer  you  make  me.  I  have  got  to  write^  between 
this  and  the  end  of  October,  an  octavo  volume  or  a  set  of  lectnret  on  the 
Comic  Drama  of  this  country  for  the  Surrey  Institution,  whidi  I  am 
anxious  not  to  slur  over,  and  it  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  it  rradj 
in  time.  I  am  also  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  article 
in  question,  or  yourself,  justice,  for  I  am  not  only  without  books,  but 
without  knowledge  of  what  books  are  mecenary  to  be  consulted  on  the 
subject.  To  get  up  an  article  in  a  Review  on  any  subject  of  general  litera- 
ture ii  quite  as  much  as  I  can  do  without  ejqposing  myself.  The  object  of 
an  Encyclopaedia  is,  I  take  it,  to  condense  and  combine  all  the  facu 
relating  to  a  subject,  and  all  the  theories  of  any  consequence  already 
known  or  advanced.  Now,  where  the  business  of  such  a  work  ends,  is 
just  where  I  begin,  that  is,  I  might  perhaps  throw  in  an  idle  speculation  or 
two  of  my  own,  not  contained  in  former  accooaU  of  the  subject,  and 
which  would  have  very  little  pretensions  to  rank  as  scientific  I  know 
something  about  Congreve,  but  nothing  at  all  of  Aristophanes,  and  yet  I 
conceive  that  the  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Drama  oujj^t  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  one  as  the  other.  If  you  should  aee  Mr.  Constable, 
will  you  tell  him  I  am  writing  nonsense  for  him  as  fast  as  I  can  ? — Your 
very  humble  servant,  W.  HAZLITT.* 

It   is   difficult  to   know   what   'nonsense'   Hazlitt   was  writing    for 
Constable. 

256.  *  Damnable  iteration,*     i  Henry  JK^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

Not  like  La  Fleur^  etc.    See  Sterne,  Tie  Sentimental  Journey^  The  Passport, 

Paris. 
Note  I.     Cockney  Seiool  of  Poetry,     See  vol.  vi.  {Table-Talk)^  99  and  note. 
Note  I.    ' Kernes  and  Gallowgfasus*     Macbeti^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

258.  *  &Vii,'  etc,     Cf.  Hebrews  xii.  i . 

A  muek'talked-rf' publication,  Hazlitt  no  doubt  refers  to  The  Beacon^  which,  like 
John  Bullf  was  intended  to  counteract  the  progress  of  Radical  doctrine 
during  the  period  of  the  Queen*s  triaU  For  an  account  of  it  and  of  Scott'i 
connection  with  it,  see  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott^  v.  152-3. 

*  Leanings*  etc,    Cf.  The  Faerie  S^ueene^  i.  vi.  14. 

259.  The  editor,    Theodore  Hook,  the  editor  of  John  Buil^  was  an  Englishman. 

*  Entire  affection^*  et<,     Cf.  The  Faerie  S^neene,  i,  viii.  40. 
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MY  FIRST  ACeUAINTANCE  WITH  POBTS 

Republished  in  Littrary  Remains  and  Pf^inttrslow.  The  germ  of  the  ettay 
appeared  in  a  short  letter  to  TAe  Examiner^  reprinted  in  Political  Essays,  See  vol. 
ui.  pp.  1 5^-3  and  notes. 

PACK 

*59-   ^^ «•    Wem, 

'  Dreadtd  turnup  etc.    Paradise  Lest^  ii.  964-5. 

*  Flutttriag^  etc,     Cf.  Coriolamts^  Act  ▼.  Sc.  6. 
z6o.  *  Higk'bam  HoeVt  harf^  etc.    Gray,  The  Bardy  28. 

*  Bosemd  tJkem,*  etc.    Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  90-91. 
TAeJSres  in  the  Agamemnon.    Cf.  ante^  p.  240  and  note. 

It  vfas  in  Jamuary^  etc.  This  paragraph  and  the  next  are  from  The  Examiner, 
See  the  notes  to  toI.  in.  {Political  Bssays)^  pp.  152-3. 

262.  *  ufs  are  the  children*  etc.     Cf.  Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence^  11.  zzziii. 

*  Ji  certain  tender  hloom^  etc,     Cf.  ante^  p.  207  and  note. 

*'  Somsewhatfat  andpurvf:  Cf.  *'  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath '  {Hamlet ^  Act  v. 
Sc.  2),  and  *  For  m  the  fatness  of  these  porsy  times,'  etc.  {Ibid,  Act  iii. 
Sc.  4). 

263.  ^  I/o  JignreSf*  etc.    Julius  Ceetar^  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

264.  Note   I.    For  an  account  of  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  see  Mr.  W.  C. 

Haalitfs  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary  Family^  The  First  Generation. 

265.  7.    JVedgwood,      A   Life    of    Tom   Wedgwood   was    published    recently 

(1903)  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Litchfield. 

*  Sowtding  on  his  way*    See  voL  iv.  {The  Spirit  of  the  Age)^  note  to  p.  214. 

266.  Credat  Judaeus  Apella  !     Horace,  Satires^  i.  v.  100. 

<  Thus  I  refute  him^  &>.'     See  Boswell's  Ufe  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill),  i.  471. 

267.  *  Kind  and  affable^  etc,     Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  648-50. 

He  has  somewhere  told  himself.     See  Biographia  Ltteraria^  chap,  t. 

That  other  Vision  of  lodgment.    Byron's,  first  published  in  The  Liberal^  No.  i. 

Bridge-street  junto,     Cf.  vol.  vi.  {Table»Talk\  p.  190  and  note. 

268.  Tom  Jones  and  the  ad'ventwre  of  the  muff.     See  Tom  Jones,  Book  X.  chap.  v. 

et  seq. 
At  Tetvkesbary,    Accordmg  to  the  essay  *  On  Going  a  Journey,'  it  was  at 
Bridgwater.    See  vol.  vi.  {Table-Talk)^  p.  186. 
x^c^.  Afriendofthepoefs.    This  is  a  mistake.    Wordsworth  paid  ^23  a  year  for 
Alfoxden.    The  agreement  is  given  in  Mrs.  Henry  Sandford*s  Thomas  Poole 
and  his  Friends^  1,  225. 

270.  *  Ja  spite  of  pride,*  etc.     Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man,  i.  293. 

*  fVhileyet,*  etc,    Cf.  Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Spring,  18. 

*  Of  Providence,'  etc.     Paradise  Lost,  11.  559-560. 

271.  Chantry's  bust.    Sir  Francis  Chantre/s  bust,  now  at  Coleorton. 

Castle  Spectre,    Originally  produced  (at  Drury  Lane)  December  14,  1797. 
*  His  face,'  etc.    Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  i,  Sc.  5. 

272.  Tom  FooU,    Thomas  Poole  (i 765-1 857),  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Mrs. 

Sandford's  Thomas  Poole  and  his  Friends, 

*  Followed  in  the  chau,'  etc,     Cf.  Othello,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

&>  Walter  Scotis,  etc.  Hazlitt  probably  refers  to  the  banquet  given  to 
George  iv.  by  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  August  24,  1822. 

273.  The  Death  of  Abel,    Solomon  Gessner's  Tod  Abels  (1758}. 

274.  '  Ribbed  sea-sands,'     The  Ancient  Mariner,  227.    This  was  one  of  the  lines 

for  which  Coleridge  was  indebted  to  Wordsworth. 

275.  *  But  there  is  matter,'  etc,    Wordsworth,  Hart-leap  Well,  95-96. 
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PULPIT  ORATORY,  ETC. 

Now  reprinted  for  the  fint  time«  See  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt't  Memoir s^eie^u 
jucvii.  Cf.  the  essay  on  Edward  Irving  in  The  Spirit  of  tkt  Age  (vol.  it.  pp.  izi- 
231).  After  Haslitt's  essay  there  follows  a  savage  attack  on  Irving  (?  by  T.  J. 
Hogg),  as  to  which  the  editor  says  :  *The  following  has  also  lost  its  way  to  «. 
We  take  it  in  as  a  foundling,  bnt  without  adopting  all  its  sendments.' 

PAOB 

'  G^t  tke  ttarty*  etc.    Cf.  Julius  C^tar^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  Kingly  Kemsingtmt,^    Swift's  Ballad,  Dukt  UfM  DuJke^  St.  14. 

276.  Lady  Bluemoumt,    Lady  Beaumont  preaumably,  the  wife  of  ^Tordaworth's 

friend,  Sir  George  Howland  Beaumont. 
Mr,  Botktrhy.    ?  William  Sotheby  (17 $7-185 3),  whose  persistent  attempts 

as  a  dramatic  author  may  explain  toe  nickname. 
Mr,  Tkeodere  Flask,    Theodore  Hook,  no  doubt,  who  afterwards  cienooaced 

Irving  as  a  humbug.    See  JoJkts  Bull,  July  20,  1823. 
Note.    Mr,  Dubois,    Edwsrd  Dubois  (1774-1850),  wit  and  journalist. 
Note.    *  Rise^  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

277.  *Hisfiot  mercurial^*  etc,     Cymbeline^  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 
'  The  irM*  etc,     Tke  Psalter^  Psahn  cv.  18. 

<  Cmht,  let  me  elutck  tkee,*    Macbetkj  Act  11.  Sc.  i. 

280.  '^mi,'  et€,     Cf.  Lovis  Labour 's  Lon^  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

*  Loof  or  peg!  etc,     Cf.  OtkelU^  Act  m.  Sc.  3. 

281.  *Fire  kotfrom  Hell,*     Cf.  Julius  Cetsar,  Act  in.  Sc.  i. 

282.  Tke  swimmer.    See  this  passage  quoted  by  Haslitt  in  vol.  v.  (Lactmres  em  tke 

Age  ofElituibetk),  pp.  323-4. 

283.  Mr,  Crofy,    George  Croly  (1780-1860),  a  regular  contributor  to  Slaekwoo^s 

Magazine^  had  published  Paris  in  1815  (1817). 

284.  *  Best  virtue:    Cf.  All's  ff^ell  Tkat  Ends  fTell^  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

*  ff^e  pause  fir  a  reply :     Cf.  Julius  Cetsar^  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 

285.  Daniel  mison,     Daniel  Wilson  (1778-1858),  at  this  time  incumbent  of 

St.  John's  Chapel,   Bedford   Row,   Bloomsbury,   afterwards    Biahop  of 
CalcutU. 

*  Ok  I  fir  an  eulogy^  etc,    Cf.  *  Oh,  for  a  curse  to  kill  with.'    Otway,  Venice 

Preserved^  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

ARGUING  IN  A  CIRCLE 
Now  reprinted  for  the  first  time.    See  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt's  Memoirs^  etc^  i,  zzvii. 
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285.  *  Fancies  and  good  nigkts:     Cf,  2  Henry  /^.,  Act  ni.  Sc.  2. 

*  Base  cullionlyfillow:     Cf.  2  Henry  ^/.,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

*  Beggarly^  unmannered  corse,*     Cf.  i  Henry  IV,  Act  i.  Sc  3. 

*  Tke  age  ofckivalry^  etc,     Cf.  Burke,  Refections  on  tke  Revolution  in  France 
(Select  fVorks,  ed.  Payne,  11.  89). 

*  Tke  melanckoly  Jacques^  etc.    As  Ton  Like  It^  Act  11.  Sc.  I. 

286.  Tke  present  Duke  of  Buckingkam,    Richard  Temple  Nugent  Brydget  Chandos, 

created  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Feb.  1822. 

*  New  manners^  etc,    Thomas  Warton,  Sonnet,  H^ritten  in  a  Blank  Leafef 
Dugdal/s  Monasticon, 

*  SubmitSf*  etc,    Burke,  Refections  on  tke  Revolution  in  France  (Select  fVorks, 

ed.  Payne,  11.  90). 
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xS7,  •  l^ong  intuited^*  He,     Quoted  eltewhere.      Sec  vol.  m.  (Poiiikai  Essays), 
pp.  i^  and  ICO. 

*  f^iihjtaloHS  leer  wsaligti,*    Paradise  Lost^  iv.  503. 
aSS.  *  Cmsise  was  hearted:    Cf.  Othello^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

*  TJkm  open^  etc.     Cf.  Para^se  Lost^  x.  i  ii-i  1 3. 
<  Tlttf  <ii«M/  tffr.     Cf.  2  &mM/  i.  16. 

XS9.   TiU  .A/i/or  0^iAe  JV^w  7mim.    Dr.  Stoddart. 

*  Ji£ake  the  worsej  etc.    Paradise  Lost,  u.  114. 

*  So  mmsicalf*  etc.     A  Midsummer  NigAfs  Dream^  iv.  i. 

290.  *  So  well!  etc,    Cf.  Paradise  Lost^  iz.  549. 

Afr.  CatttdngU  present  •  .  .  situation.  Canning  had  become  Foreign  Secretary 
in  182s,  and  had  thortly  afterwards  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  American  Colonies. 

29 1.  *  Tttrn-spit  of  the  kh^s  kitchen:    See  Burke's  *  Speech  on  Economical  Reform/ 

{Jf^orks,  Bohn,  11.  85-86),  and  cf.  vol.  x.  {^The  Round  Table),  p.  427. 

*  Undoing  all^  etc,     2  Henry  ^T.,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

*  TJkcugh  that  their  jn,*  etc,     Cf.  Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

292.  '  Lihe  an  exhalation/ etc,    Cf.  Comus,  556. 

*  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,*  etc,   Addison,  The  Campaign,  and  Pope,  The  Dunciad, 

III.  264. 

293.  Ixodes,  etc,    Horace,  Satires^  11.  vi.  65. 

*  TAe  heautifil,*  etc,    Coleridge,  The  Death  of  Wallenstein,  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

294.  *  ^  thick  scurf:    See  ante,  note  to  p.  82. 

*  Sxsfeet  smelling  gums:     Paradise  Lost,  xi.  327. 

*  Daws  of  Castalie:    Cf.  Spenser,  The  Ruines  of  Time,  43 1. 

295.  Tka  Six  Acts,     Passed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  in  18 19  after  the  Manchester 

reform  meeting. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS ;  OR  THE  RULE  OF  CONTRARY 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.     See  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt's  Memoirs,  etc, 
(1S67),  I.  xzix. 

PACK 

297.  Thimhle,    Cf.  a  passage,  ante,  at  the  foot  of  p.  39.     The  editors  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  the  person  here  referred  to  as  'Thimble.' 


ON  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  paper  and  the  two  following  ones  were  republished  in  Sketches  and  Essays. 

*  Who  shall  go  ahout,*  etc,     Cf.  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  11.  Sc.  9. 

298.  *  Subtle,*  etc,     Cf.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 
<  TAe  children,*  etc,     Cf.  S.  Luke  xvi.  8. 

299.  '  Tc  see  ourselves,*  etc.     Bums,  To  a  Louse,  St.  8. 

*  t^o  figures,*  etc,    Cf.  Julius  Ceesar,  Act  xi.  Sc.  1. 
*His  soul,*  etc.     Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man,  i,  ioi-2. 

300.  *  ff^hat  shall  it  profit,*  etc,    S,  Mark  viii.  36. 

301.  Non  ex  quovis,  etc,    Erasmus,  Adagiorum  Chiliades,  *  Munus  aptum.' 
*No  mark!  etc,     i  Henry  IK,  Act  iix.  Sc.  2. 

«  The  soul,*  etc,    Cf.  Othello,  Act  x.  Sc.  3. 
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301.  Bmh  DMUimgtm  uud^  etc.     Cf.  vol.  ti.  {TabU'Taik\^  p.  100  and  note. 
Salui  fptiii,  9tc,    The  Twelve  Tables,  Dr  ({^m  CommSs. 
Tke  upum-t^  etc.    This  sentence  wm  omitted  in  SketcJkes  wed  Sstm, 
301.  Mr,  C§hkett  uewud  disd^pomted^  etc.     The   reference   is  prafaiblj  3  Ii 
ff^eeklj  P^liticMi  Repttet  for  Oct.  29,  1825,  where  Cobbett  depkratksc 
that  Baron  Maseres  (1731-1824),  who  had  visited  him  in  praoo,  ki:  1= 
the  bulk  of  his  large  property  to  a  '  little  Pr^ttttmmt  partem^ 

*  Hh  ftiretfsrkost!  etc.    Cf.  Thomson,  Tke  Castle  pf  ImdoiemOj  i.  St  51. 

303.  *  Never  stsm£ng  i^rfi//  etc.     See  Maclclm's  The  Mam  rftke  Wtrll^  z,  i. 

*  In  Urge  Aesrt  emclouJ.*     Cf.  ParscUse  Loit^  m.  486. 

304.  *  Tke  verU^*  etc.    Thomson,  7ir  Snuwi,  Antomn,  233. 

*  TAe  heart  ifman^  etc.     Cf.  Jeremiah  xviL  9. 

'  As  theJUthj'  etc.    Cf.  Measure  fir  Measure^  Act  ri.  Sc.  1. 

*  Tresd^*  etc.    Cf.  Hamiet^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

305.  *  If  thine  ne^  etc,     Cf.  &  Matthew  v.  29. 

*The  little  chafel^heO;  etc.  Hazlitt  refers  to  TMe  Ckapel  ReS,  vt  tcl^, 
poem  of  Soathey's  (1793},  and  The  Beck  efthe  Churchy  published  bj  Socti 
in  1824. 

CamilU-Desmomlims^  etc.  Camtlle  Desmonlins  (i  760-1 794),  the  wdUicn 
Revolutionary  pamphleteer  ;  Camilla  Jordan  (i 77 1  - 1 82 1),  called  ^Jstk 
Carillon,*  from  a  speech  (Jaly  4,  1797)  in  which  he  proposed  to  tairt 
the  use  of  bells  to  the  clergy.    See  Hazlitt's  Lifit  ^  Napoleea^  cbp.  iv 

'  His  evm  miniature-pictwre^*  etc.    *  On  my  own  Miniatare  Picture '  [\'^\ 


THE  SAMB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

306.  ^  Give  m  paau.^    Haatlet^  Act  in.  Sc.  1. 

'  Dees  semewhat  smach.*    Cf.  The  Merchant  efVemce^  Act  u.  Sc.  2. 

307.  Peter  Fimurtf.    Peter  Finnerty  (1766  f-i822)  at  one  time  on  the  itaf  «(7fe 

Mwrmui  Chremcle  with  Haslitt. 
30S.  /— .    Jeffrey. 

nn  sme  sert  handled:    Cf.  Henry  y.  Act  lu  Sc.  i. 
*  The  high  and  palmy  state:     Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  i.  Sc.  t. 

309.  '  Keep  this  dreadfil  pndder^*  etc.     King  Lear^  Act  xii.  Sc  2. 
<  fThen  a  great  wheel,*  etc.    Cf.  Ihid.  Act  u.  Sc.  4. 

310.  '  fKill  he:  etc.    Dr.  Johnson,  Preface  to  Shakespeare  {fForkSj  Oxford,  lU'y 

vol.  v.,  p.  118). 


ON  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Published  (together  with  the  next  essay)  in  f^huenkw. 

311.  '  Scared f'  etc.     Cf.  CoUins's  Ode,  The  Passions,  20. 

312.  *  The  world  rings,'  etc.     Cowper,  The  Task,  ux.  129-30. 

313.  'No  man kneweth,*  etc.     Cf.  &  John  iu.  8. 

314.  *  Casting,'  etc.     6  Penserese,  160. 

315.  '  H^inh,  etc.    Cf.  Marston,  Antenio*s  Revenge,  Prologue. 
'  Fed  fat,*  etc,     Cf.  The  Merchant  of  P'enice,  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  POPULAR  OPINION 

AGS  Pnbltthed  (with  preceding  etny)  in  H'^nttrtltrm, 

16.  TAg  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.     The  Edinburgh  Sncyeiofuedia 

(18  volt.,  1810-30)  was  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
'  Among  the  rocksy  etc.     Cf.  Michael^  455-7* 

17.  *'  A  man  of  ten  thouumd*     Cf.  Hamlet  ^  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

18.  *  fTho  loved^^  etc.    OtheUe^  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 
20,  / .    Jeffrey. 

A  FAREWELL  TO  ESSAY-WRITING 

Republished  in  an  imperfect  form  in  Winterilom.     In  the  Magazme  the  essay  is 
ated  <  Winterslow,  Feb.  20,  1828.' 

AGS 

zi.  <  This  life  is  best^  etc.  CymbeRne^  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 
^  A  friend^*  etc.  Cf.  Cowper,  Retirement^  741-2. 
*Done  its  spiriting  gently.'     Cf.  The  Temfifsty  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

*  The  springy*  etc.    Coleridge,  Chrtstabel^  22. 

'  Fields  are  dank^  etc.    Milton's  Sonnet  (xx.), '  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father 
virtuous  son.' 
(22.  *  Feepi  etc.     Cf.  Macbeth^  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

*  Optny  etc.     Cowper,  The  Task^  vi.  ii-i2. 

(23.  *  Of  all  the  cities,'  etc.     Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria^  1-2. 

*  fFhich  when  Honor ia  wew'd^  etc.     Ibid.  342-3. 

*  And  made  tJC  insult^  etc.     Dryden,  Sigismonda  znd  Guiscarde,  668-9. 

/  am  much  pleased^  etc.    This  sentence  (to  the  end  of  the  paragraph)  was 
omitted  in  JFtnterslow. 
{24.  ^Fairnj*  etc,     Scott,  Glenjlnlas^  last  stansa. 

Mr.  Gifford  once  said,  etc.     See  vol.  iv.  {The  Spirit  of  the  Age)  p.  307, 
1  am  rather  disappointed,  etc.     This  sentence  was  omitted  in  fFinterslow. 
$25.  *The  admired,*  etc.  Cf.  Hamlet^  Act  in.  Sc.  i. 

fVhat  I  have  here  stated,  etc.    This  paragraph  and  the  next  two  were  omitted 

in  JFinterslffw. 
' / knew  not  seems'     Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

)26.  L ,    Lamb,  no  doubt. 

Antonio.      Godwin's  Antonio  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  and  damned 

Dec.  13, 1800. 
*Nor  can  I  think,'  etc,     Dryden,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  i.  315. 

327.  Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf.     See  voL  v.  [Lectures  on  the  English  Poets)  p.  27 

and  note. 

*  And  ayen,*  etc.     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  St  1 5. 
Mr.  and  Miss  L .     Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

328.  *  And  curtain  close,'  etc.     Cf.  Collins*s  Ode,  On  the  Poetical  Character,  76. 

BYRON  AND  WORDSWORTH 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.     See  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt's  Memoirs,  etc. 
I.  xxix. 

PAGE 

328.  Lord  ByroiCs  haste,  etc.     See  Leigh  Hunt's  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries, 

1.77. 
<  A  cure,'  etc.     Cf.  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  {Select  fTorks,  ed. 
Payne,  11.  164). 
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329.  *jtkl  voUa^*  etc.    Confeukns^  Part  I.  Li  v.  vi. 

*  Slofw;  etc,    Cf.  As  Tou  Like  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 

Note.    AJa  Reis;  a  Taie^  hy  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  (1785-18x8),  puhliifaeii 
in  1823. 

ON  CANT  AND  HYPOCRISY 

This  esiay  and  the  next  were  published  with  tome  omissions  in  SketeiUs  and 
Essays. 

PACK 

330.  *  If  to  do^  etc.     The  Merchant  ef  Femice,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
Curl,    Edmund  Curll  (1675-1747). 

*  TAe  spirit^'  etc.     S.  Matthew  zzvi.  41. 

331.  ^Most  easUj,*  etc,     Cf.  Hebrews  xiL  i. 
Videoj  etc,     Ovid,  Metam,^  vii.  20-1. 

332.  ^Duenna*    See  Act  m.  Sc.  5. 

'  A  little  reundj  etc,     Tha  Castle  of  Indoletue^  i.  St.  69. 

333.  Lord  Shaftesbury.     See  Characteristicks^  An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  or 

Merit,  Part  I.  Sect.  ix. 

*  UfoH  this  bank,*  etc,    Macbeth,  Act  i.  Sc.  7. 
335.  *  Mighty  cmI,*  etc,     Cf.  Xjng  Lear^  Act  ixi.  Sc.  2. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

337.  '  Eremitesy  etc.    Paradise  Lost,  iii.  474-5. 

338.  '  Cant  religious^  etc.    See  Byron's  Letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  Strictures  00 

the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope.     Letters.,  etc.,  ed.  Prothero,  v.  536. 

339.  Mr,  Coleridge,  etc.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  this  point  to  the 

end  was  omitted  in  Sketches  and  Essays.     In  the  Magazine  the  essay  con- 
cludes with  the  words  ^  Cetera  desunt* 
Mr.  Liberal  Smoke,    See  Disraeli's  Vivian  Grey. 

POETRY 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  essays  now  first  republished 
from  The  Atlas  are  identified  as  Hazlitt's  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Memoirs,  etc. 
(see  I.  xxix.  and  xxx.).  The  others  have  been  included  on  the  strength  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  authorship.  A  short  paper,  attributed  to  Haslitt  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  {Memoirs,  i.  xxix.),  and  entitled  *Richesse  de  la  Langue,*  had 
appeared  in  The  Adas  for  Jan.  25,  1829.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

^  How  should  one  convey  by  a  single  word  an  expression  of  face  which 
having  arisen  from  some  strong  passion,  uneasiness  or  emotion,  is  converted 
into  an  habitual  character,  and  remains  without  any  immediate  object  to 
excite  it  ?  In  the  English  language  there  are  above  thirty  ways  of  doing 
this,  or  else  approaching  to,  and  hovering  round  the  point.  As  for 
instance,  we  may  express  this  look  by  the  following  epithets,  more  or  less 
pointedly,  and  with  various  inflections  of  meaning  attached  to  them  i— 
wild,  scared,  startled,  haggard,  harassed,  hunted,  nervous,  aptated,  apprehensive, 
terrified,  dismayed,  abstracted,  stunned,  panick-struck,  odd,  strange,  tvaywerd, 
Jl^aty,  uncouth,  unaccountable,  eccentric,  embarrassed,  unsettled,  uneasy,  over- 
conscious,  morbid,  careworn,  blighted,  scare-crow,  hang-dog,  ghastly,  wilfilf 
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doQedy  staru^f  fierce,  eft.  All  these  come  tolerably  near  the  marlc,  and 
dil^r  from  each  other  ;  yet  none  of  them  it  the  very  word  that  it  wanted 
to  express  the  thing  in  question,  though  we  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a 
word  in  the  English  language,  and  that  it  might  be  suggested  by  some  one 
who  has  a  greater  command  of  its  resources.  The  above  remarks  may 
serve  to  guard  the  student  of  English,  whether  a  foreigner  or  merely  a 
stranger  to  his  native  tongue,  against  unmeaning  sfmnmymet  or  monotonous 
commonplace.' 

PAGX 

339.  ^Daffodilt^'  etc.    A  Wtnta'i  TaU^  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

34.0.  *  That  fine  wtadtuu^*  etc.    Cf.  Drayton,  Elegy,  To  Henry  ReynoUif  Esq. 

S4.X ^  * Cotoslipt  wan,*  etc.    Lycidas,  147. 

Uwfy  cJttldren,  etc,     Cf.  «With   all  the   lowly  children  of  the   shade.* 

Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Sprmg,  450. 
342.  *To  elevate  and  snrfrise*      The  Duke  of    Buckingham,   Tie  Reiearsai, 

Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
Now  republished  for  the  first  time.    Cf.  vol.  iv.  pp.  z%i  et  mq,  and  389  er  seq» 

' Foregone  conclusion*     Othello,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

343.  *A  man  ofind:     Cf.  The  Tempest,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 
*  JFise^  etc.     Cf .  I  Corinthians  iv.  6. 

344.  A  standard  hook.    Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar,  no  doubt,  the  later 

editions  of  which  were  published  by  Longmans. 

345.  Mr.  Feam.    Hazlitt's  friend.    Anti-Tooke  was  published  in  1814.   Cf.  voL  vi. 

{Table-Talk),  63.4. 
' Still,  small*     i  Kings  xix.  12. 


MEMORABILIA  OF  MR.  COLERIDGE 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.   Many  of  the  opinions  expressed  are  referred 
to  by  Haslitt  elsewhere. 

346.  Barrow.     Cf.  ante,  p.  266^  where  Hume  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from 

South. 

347.  *More  was  meant,*  etc.     Cf.  II  Penseroso,  120. 

348.  Dr,  Dodd.    William  Dodd  (i 729-1 777), executed  for  forgery  in  1777.     His 

Thoughts  in  Prison  appeared  in  the  same  year. 


PETER  PINDAR 
Now  republished  for  the  first  time. 

*  Men,*  etc.     2  Henry  IF.,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

*A  manly  man,*  etc.     Chaucer,  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  167. 
349.  *  Haloo,*  etc.     Cf.  2  Henry  IF.,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
Fiotti.     Giovanni  Battista  Viotti  (1753-1824). 

*  Making  the  worse,*  etc.     Paradise  Lost,  n.  1 13-14. 
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LOGIC 
Now  repttbliihed  for  tlie  first  time. 

rAGB 

351.  *TUt  wkkk  it;  etc.     Cf.  Ttpelftk  JV/pli,  Act  nr.  Sc.  *.     "rte 

*  Copbetna  *  for  <  Oorbodac '  »  made  elsewhere  by  Haxlkt. 

352.  *Owr  «Aocf,  ovtr  Soott.'    Cf.  TAe  Two  GtmUmem  of  P'eroma^  Act  u  Sc  i. 

THE  LATE  MR.  CURRAN 

Kow  republished  for  the  first  time. 

353.  Tkt  late  tkeit  St  Rdimhmwk,     HasLitt  may  refer    to  the  cop^ictiB  n: 

enoitioii  (Tan.  28,  1829)  of  the  aotorioos  WilliaBi  Borke.     His  psita? 
Hare  had  given  eWdence  against  him  and  had  been  reieaned. 

THE  COURT  JOURNAL— A  DLALOGUB 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time.    The  Comrt  Jomrami  was   a  weekly  nsr 
foanded  by  Henry  CoUmm,  May  a,  1829. 
rAos 

355.  *  Omr  wither s;  etc,    Hsmlet^  Act  ui.  Sc.  2. 

*  Married  a  Jtirkwaj^man;  etc.     Tie  Bear's  Ofera^  i.  i . 

*  The  itwy  of  Mitt ,'  etc.    Cf.  toL  ri.  {Fuptive  fTHtimgr),  p.  383  aoe. 

356.  Mr.  C .     Henry  Colbom  presumably. 


THE  LATE  DR.  PRIESTLEY 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time. 

357.  *Hit  body  tkmigkt:    Cf.  Donne,  An  Amatomy  of  tie  WetrU^   The  Seow 

Anniversary,  245-6. 

358.  Controversy  with  Dr.  Price,     Published  in  1778. 
^  DamuUng;  etc.     Cf.  C«mii,  791. 

359.  ^Antkrofagiy  etc.    Cf.  OthtUo^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

*  Ntyy  AM  you  mouth;  etc.     Cf.  Hamiet^  Act  ▼•$€.!. 

^  None  but  a  Cohhett;  etc.     See  Cobbett's  Ohur^taiitm  om  Frinti^s  Emigrmm 
{Selections^  etc,  i.  i^^etsof.), 

SECTS  AND  PARTIES 

Now  republished  for  the  first  time. 

361.  ^  hoard  of  Utitity  at  Charing  Cross.     Haxlitt  may  have  had  in  hs  ma: 

Francis  Place,  the  radical  tailor  of  Charing  Cross,  whose  hooae  was  «!! 
known  as  a  Radical  meeting- place,  but  the  essay  attacks  the  Utilinras 
party  at  large. 

362.  Mrs.  Chatterlty,   The  wife  of  the  actor  William  Simmonds  Chatterley.  Its 

difficult  to  understand  what  Hszlitt's  innuendo  is.  The  joomal  be  tefen 
to  is  presumably  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

363.  *ff%it  they  are  least  assured.*     Cf.  Measure  Jor  MeaMswCj  Act  n.  Sc  2. 
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CONVERSATIONS  AS  GOOD  AS  REAL  (i) 

Theae  t^vo  papert,  now  republished  for  the  first  time,  were  omitted  for  some 
reason  by  Haslitt  when  he  brought  out  M.r,  Nortkcotis  Conversat'mu.  See  vol.  vi. 
note  to  p.  420.  T.  is  Haslitt,  J.,  Northcote.  This  first  Conversation  would  have 
followed  after  Conversation  Uie  Twentieth.  See  for  Hogarth,  vol.  viii.  (English 
Cpmic  ff^r iters)  133  «/  Mf.,  and  Lamb's  essay  *  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of 
Hogarth'  {H'trks,  ed.  E.  V.  Lucas,  1.  70). 

PACK 

364.    TAat  old  Motktr  W,    It  is  not  clear  to  what  figure  Northcote  refers.    The 
procuress  in   The  Harhis  Progress  (Plate  1.)  was  the  notorious  Mother 
Needham  who  died  in  173 1. 
Fitlding  has  tried,  etc,     Tom  JoneSj  Boole  iv.  chap.  ii. 
TAat  remark  of  his,     Cf.  aatej  p.  268,  and  voL  viii.  p.  442. 
*  ffltJk  her  pie-disk,*  etc,     Harlitt's  phrase.     Sec  vol.  viii.  p.  137. 

367.  Tke  *  Possessed  Bey,^    A  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  San  Nilo,  Grotta  FerraU. 

The  drawing  from  this  fresco  was  presumably  by  John  Bryant  Lane  (1788- 

1868),  who  spent  ten  years  in  Rome  (18 17- 1827). 
The  late  Edinburgh  murders.     See  ante,  p.  353  and  note. 
The  group  at  Ambroses,    See  Wilson's  Noctes  Ambrosianee, 

368.  One  of  his  tales,    Crabbe's  tale  'The  Confidant,'  upon  which  Lamb  founded 

The  Wifis   Trial  i    or^  the  Intruding  H^idom,  published   in   Blackwood^ 

1828. 
TeuM  0*Shauter,     Statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  by  Thorns, 

were  exhibited  in  London  in  1829. 
Ducrow,    Andrew  Ducrow  (1793-1842),  the  equestrian  performer. 


CONVERSATIONS  AS  GOOD  AS  REAL  (2) 

369.  G,     Godwin,  probably. 

370.  A  classical  education,     Cf.  vol.  i.  {The  Round  Table)^  p.  5  and  note. 


TRIFLES  LIGHT  AS  AIR 

Republished  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  edition  of  The  Round  Table  (Bohn, 
1871).  Nob.  i,-x.  appeared  in  The  Atlas  on  Sept.  27,  1829;  Nos.  xi.-xvii.  on 
Oct.  4,  1829.  The  following  additional  'Trifle'  (xviii.)  appeared  in  Bohn's 
Library,  though  not  in  the  Magazine  :  'The  French  Revolutionists  in  the  "Reign 
of  Terror,"  with  Robespierre  at  their  head,  made  one  grand  mistake.  They 
really  thought  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  patrons  and  abettors  of  the  ancient 
regime  they  should  put  an  end  to  the  breed  of  tyrants  and  slaves ;  whereas  in  order 
to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  human  race.' 

TAGX 

372.  It  was  merely  a  fashion^  etc.     See  Byron's  letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles  and 
Pope  {Letters^  etc,  ed.  Prothero,  v.  553  and  note). 

•  Procrastination^*  etc.     Young,  Night  Thoi^hts,  i.  393. 
375.  «  Ears  polite,'     Pope,  Moral  Essays^  vr.  150. 

'  Inconstant  mow,*     Romeo  and  Juliet^  11.  2. 
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FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

COMMON  SENSE 
Now  republUhed  for  the  first  time, 
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377.  •//*  prUe^*  ttc.    Cf.  Joh  xzviii.  18. 

*  Fairly  worth  tkt  U9tn*     Pope,  Moral  Esuys^  iv.  44. 

*  Comet  komt^  etc.    Bacon,  Essays^  Dedicatioo. 
^7%.  ^Fear^  etc,     Cowper,  Tir  7aii(,  11.  325. 

Commodore  Trunnion^  etc.     See  Peregrine  Pickle^  Chap.  viii. 

379.  *  They  harue^  etc.     Cf.  /n/iiu  Cdtutr^  Act  11.  Sc.  I. 

380.  *  Cracky*  etc,     *The  father  crackt  of  horaea,  pleugha,  and  kyc'      Buroa, 

Cotttr^i  Saturday  Night,  St.  vin. 

Phlegmatic  C .     Hazlitt  probably  refers  to  Cobbett«     Cf.  a   paasage  in 

Table-Talk  (vol.  vi.  p.  loz). 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONTROVERSY 
Now  republished  for  the  first  time. 

381.  *En%yf*  etc.    Cf.  'Prom  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  oncharitableneas.* 

The  Litany. 
383.'  Root  of  the  matter.'    Jok  xix.  28 . 

*  Their  hearts^*  etc.    Cf.  5.  Luke  my.  32. 

'  A  coil  andpudder,^    See  ante^  notes  to  pp.  309  and  335. 

Mr.  Taylor's  discourses.  Robert  Taylor  (1784-1844),  the  notorious  ddatical 
clergyman,  who,  early  in  1828,  had  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment for  a  blasphemous  discourse. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  fourth  Duke  (1785-1851),  a  violent  opponent 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  passed  by  Wellington's  ministry  in  1829. 

*  Strange^*  etc.     Bjrrom,  On  the  Feudi  between  Hamdal  and  Bomneini. 
384.  ^Like  a  thick  scwfi  etc.     See  ante^  note  to  p.  82. 

<  fFhose  edgcy  etc.     Cymbeline^  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

*  Of  whatsoe'er  dtscent^  etc.    Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel^  x.  100-3. 


ENVY 
Republished  in  Sketches  and  Essays. 

387.  ^Jealous  leer  malign.'    Paradise  Lost^  iv.  503. 

388.  « Phoenix;  etc.     Ibid.  v.  272. 

*  Though  wondering  tenateSj*  etc.     Pope,  Moral  Essays^  i.  184-7. 

390.  <  Lihe  to  a  gate^  etc.     Cf.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 

391.  ^The  learned  pate^  etc.     Timon  of  Athens^  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

ON  PREJUDICE 
This  and  the  two  following  essays  were  published  together  in  Sketches  and  Essofi,  I 

392.  <  God's  image;  etc.    Fuller,  The  Hofy  StatOy  ti.  20,  *  The  Good  Sea-Captain.' 

Mr.  Murray  no  longer  libels  men  of  colour.     In  Sketches  and  Essays  these  words  | 

were  changed  to  *  men  of  colour  are  no  longer  to  be  libelled.'  j 

393.  *  That  one;  etc.     Cf.  Othello^  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

SOD 


NOTES 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 
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395.  *  Most  igwrtmt^  etc,     Cf.  Measure  fir  Measure^  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

*  Cherish^  etc.    Refiecthns  «n  tie  Revolutton  In  France  (Select  fTarks^  ed.  Payne , 
XX.  102). 

*  Rings  the  earthy  etc,     Cf.  Cowper,  The  Task^  in.  129-30. 

396.  <  Murder  to  diuect*    Wordsworth,  The  Tables  Turned^  1.  28. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

This  essay,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published  in  Tke  Atlas^  is  printed 
from  Sketches  and  Essays. 

PACK 

396.  *  ReasM^  etc.     Cf.  i  Feter  iii.  15. 

398.  •  There  is  noth'mgy   etc,     Cf,  vol.  vni.  {English  Comic  f^riters)  p.   1 24  and 

note. 
400.  *  Thsis  shall  tue^*  etc.     Cf.  i  John  iv.  i. 

*  Comes  home^  etc.     Bacon,  Essays^  Dedication. 

*  Stilly  small  voice.*     1  Kings  xix,  12. 


ON  PARTY  SPIRIT 

Published  in  Winterslow, 

402.  *  The  salt  of  the  earth*     S,  Matthew  v.  13. 

*  Cuts^  etc,    Cf.  Cowper,  The  Tasky  111.  208-9. 

*  Tke  sentiment*  etc,    Cf.  ante^  p.  2i8  and  note. 

PROJECT  FOR  A  NEW  THEORY,  ETC. 

This  essay  was  published  in  Literary  Remains,  and  again,  more  fully,  in  fflnterslow, 
where  it  is  dated  1828.  It  may  possibly  have  been  printed  in  The  Atlas  for  1829, 
a  complete  file  of  which  the  Editors  have  not  been  able  to  find.  The  essay  is 
here  printed  from  Wintershw.  See  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Memoirs  (1867),  i.  24 
et  sef, 

PAOS 

405.  A^,  Carrie,     This  should  apparently  be  Corrie.     See  Memoirs^  i.  25. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     Repealed  in  1828. 

409.  *  I   am  monarch^  etc.     Cowper,  Ferses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander 

Selkirk. 

*  Founded  as  the  rock.'    Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

410.  Mr,  Burke  talks,  etc,    Hazlitt  seems  to  refer  to  Bnrke*s  Essay,  On  the  Sublime 

and  Beautiful,  Part  iv.  §  25. 

41 1.  *  There's  no  divinity,*  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  ir.  Sc.  5. 

412.  Essay  on  Wages.    An  Essay  on  the  Grcumstances  which  determine  the  Rate  of 

Wages,  etc,     (1826). 

*  Throw  your  hread^  etc,     Cf.  Ecclesiastes  xi.  i. 

413.  *  While  this  machine,*  etc.    Hamlet,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

419.  *  Like  the  wild  goose,'  etc.    As  Ton  Like  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 

SOI 


FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 


ON  THB  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE,  BTC- 

Publithed  in  I^tvsrt  Ammiju,  from  which  it  it  here  reprinted.  See  lir.  W.  L 
Hulitt'i  Ummri  (1867),  i.  16,  where  the  date  of  the  eaaay  b  fiaed  as  iSxi^vk! 
Hulitt*!  ton  wat  ten  jeart  old. 
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425.  ^The  salt  of  tkg  tartV     S.  Mttkew  v.  1 3. 

'  Aceordmr  fyom  vwm  diputf^  etc,     Cf.  RsmUt^  Act  u.  Sc.  s. 
428.  '  How  sAJI  toe  fart^  etc,     Cf.  Pmradixe  Lost,  xi.  282-5. 

'  Tke  etmdj  of  the  CUsucs;  etc.     See  vol.  1.  {The  Kmmd  TsMe)  p.  4  aad  mb& 
431.  « Practifme*  etc.    Henry  f%  Act  1.  Sc  i.  _ 

435.  *  M^#  kmttke  wmd^*  etc.    See  Dom  §(uixote^  Part  I.  Book  11.  cbap.  am. 

*^mt^  quit,*  etc,      Cf.   Suckling's  Song,  ^Why  ao   pale   and  via,  ix 
lover  f' 
4|6.  *  H^he*  em  tkeyellermi  etc.    Coleridge,  L«vr,  SL  16. 
437.  <  Neds  mid  winks;  etc.     Cf.  UAUegrt^  %%. 
439.  ^Psled^  etc.    Cf.  Hmmlet^  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 


BELIEF,  WHETHER  VOLUNTARY? 

Poblithed  in  Utertry  JLemmns  (from  which  it  it  here  printed)  and  in  tFw^niem, 
«  Ti;  twfV  eu.     2  Hemy  IV^  Act  iv.  Sc.  5. 
Note.    Cf.  ante,  p.  317. 

441.  *  Blem  mbomt^  etc.     Cf.  Epiesiant  iv.  14. 

'  Imfinite  aptutim  of  wit  J  Bacon,  Tke  Advnmcement  •/  Lemrmm^  Book  l 
iv.  5. 

Sir  Isssc  NewtOMj  etc,  Newton  pnblbhed  Okservaiiem  cm  tke  Pitfiapm  t 
Daniel  and  tke  Apocalypse  of  St.  Jokn  (1733),  and  Napier  of  Mcrduttao  J 
Plaine  Discovery  of  tke  wkole  Revelation  of  St.  Jokn  (1594). 

442.  *  Aiasterleu  passion,*  etc.    Cf.  Tke  Merckant  ofVeaice,  Act  iv.  Sc  t. 
'  Fmt,*  etc,    A  Midtmmmer  Nigkfs  Dream,  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

443.  Jaamary  and  Merf,     See  Chaacer't  Canterknry  Tales,  *The  Merciiaat't  Tik.' 

444.  A  good  remark  in  '  Fivian  Grey*    See  Book  rv.  dttp.  v. 


DEFINITION  OF  WIT 

Pvblithed  in  Literary  Remains  from  which  it  it  here  reprinted.     Cf.  tht  1 
*  On  Wit  and  Humour  '  in  voL  viii.  {Englisk  Comic  H^ritert^  pp.  5-30. 

rAOB 

445.  *  ff^kerein^  etc.    See  vol.  viii.  pp.  18-19. 

*  Tke  squandering  glances^  etc.     As  Ton  Like  it,  Act  n.  Sc  7. 

446.  '  Revive,*  etc.    Quoted  eltewhere  from  ScotL 

448.  *  Foregone  conclusion.*    Otkello,  Act  ui.  Sc  3. 

*  Skin;  etc.    Cf .  Hamlet,  Act  ni.  Sc.  4. 

449.  *  In  cut  and  dye,*  etc.    Hudikras,  I.  I.  243-4, 

<  Tke  kouse,*  etc.     Mitquoted  from  Swift*i  VanhrugKs  Homu. 

450.  '  Turned  from  black  to  red,*     Hudikras,  II.  11.  32. 

*  Like  jewels;  etc.    Collint,  Ode,  Tke  Manners,  55. 

451.  *Pray  lend  me,*  etc.    Farquhar,  Tke  Beaux  Stratagem,  Act  ▼.  Sc  4. 
453.  ^Afirked  radisk;    2  Henry  IV.,  Act  m.  Sc.  2. 
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NOTES 


PERSONAL  POLITICS 

Published  in  Liu  fry  RemainSf  where  the  author's  son  says  that  it  was  *  written 
ring  my  father's  last  illness,  immediately  after  the  French  Revolation  of  1830.' 
be  essay,  which  must  have  been  written  after  the  '  Three  Days  *  (see  post^  p.  461, 
»te)  is  here  reprinted  from  literary  Remains, 

;6.  '  jfyy  tmry  mck  a  King  I  *     King  Lear^  Act  it.  Sc.  6. 

*  Co0^'  etc.    Cf .  Macbetky  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

*  Htmulf  again,*    Richard  III,  (Gibber's  version),  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
;8.  <  SoUly;  etc,    Macbeth^  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

*  Shall  be  in  Arm,'  etc,     Cf.  Othello^  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 
59.  *  SmiU^  etc,     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

*  Ever  strongy  etc.    Kit^  Johfi^  Act  lu.  Sc.  i. 

50.  The  late  King.     George  it.  died  on  June  26,  1830. 

5 1.  Let  him  go  where  he  chooses.    Charles  x.  arrived  in  England  on  Aug.   17, 

1830. 
Note.     The  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,    This  began  on  July  27, 1830. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  JEWS     . 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Leigh  Hunt's  The  Tatler  for  March,  1831  (vol.  11.), 
nd  also,  separately,  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  kindly  showed  to 
he  Editors  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  his  possession  which  bore  the  following 
anonymous)  marginal  note  :  *  Written  by  Haslitt,  and  a  little  altered  by  Mr. 
Sasil  Montagu — Mr.  Isaac  Goldsmid  caused  this  little  tract  to  be  written,  and 
lefrayed  all  the  expenses  of  authorship,  printing,  etc.    It  was  the  last  production, 

think,  of  Haxlitt's  pen.'  From  a  proof  in  the  Editors'  possession  it  is  clear  that 
he  essay  was  sent  by  Haxlitf  s  son  to  The  Daily  News  and  set  up  in  type  in 
[849,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  published  by  that  journal.  The  essay  is 
lere  reprinted  from  the  pamphlet.  The  Tatler  and  The  Daily  News  proof  show 
)nly  trifling  typographical  variations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Macaulay's 
naiden  speech  (April  5,  1830)  was  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
lisabilities.    The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  not  effected  till  1858. 
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^61.  <  fFe  haw  reformed*  etc,    Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  lu.  Sc.  2. 

^63.  ^  My  kingdom^  etc,    S.  John  xviii.  36. 

164.  *jind  pure  religion,*  etc,     Wordsworth,  Sonnet,  Written  in  London^  September 
1802. 


ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH 

Fraui^t  Magawne  for  January  183 1  contains  an  article  on  Capital  Punishment 
in  which  the  author  introduces  an  extract  from  an  essay  by  Haslitt  on  the  same 
subject.  The  extract  is  thus  introduced  :  *  It  forms  part  of  an  essay  which  was 
written  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  W.  Haalitt,  at  the  request  of  a  society  then 
existing  in  London  for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  that  formidable  law,  and  seems  to 
conUin  pretty  much  the  sum  of  what  might  be  brought  forward  against  that 
punishment  by  a  philosophical  reasoner.     It  has  never  yet  been  published,' 


FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

Hazlitt's  eMay  hat  not  been  discovered,  and  this  rather  obscure    fragment  it 
reprinted  from  Frasn^s  Magammt, 

FAGS 

466.  Beccaria.    Cesare,  Marchete  de  Beccaria  (1735  ?-i794),  whose  famona  work. 
Oh  Crimgs  and  Ptmiskmentt^  appeared  in  1764. 
'  It  it  not  the  intensitjff  etc.    Cf.  Beccaria,  chap,  zxviii. 
*  Crimes  are  more  efectuaUy  prevented^  etc.     laid,  chap,  zxvii. 
470.  In  Mr,  BentMam*s  pirate.     See  (e.g)  Theory  of  LegitLition^  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 
Note.     For  Burgh's  book  see  tqI.  iv.  {Refly  to  Maltktu)^  p.  85  at  sof,  and 
notes. 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  NOTES  IN  VOLS.  I.-XI. 

VOL.  I. 
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3.  The  water  '  robs  himself^*  etc.    Cf.  Joseph  Andrewt^  Book  it.  chap.  Wi. 
23.  '  Becaute  on  earthy*  etc.     See  vol.  z.,  note  to  p.  63. 
^z.  *A  miuress^  etc.     Goldsmith,  The  Traveller^  152. 
57.  *'Purei  etc.    Dryden,  Persius^  Sat.  11. 1.  133. 
68.  *  Two  happy  thingt^  etc.     The  Tader  (No.  40)  quotes  the  epigram  thoa  : 

*  In  marriage  are  two  happy  things  allowed, 
A  wife  in  wedding-theett,  and  in  a  throud. 
How  can  a  marriage  ttate  then  be  accursed, 
Since  the  last  day 't  at  happy  as  the  first  ? ' 

85.  *  Painting  was  jealous^  etc,     Vatari  recordt  a  similar  saying  {Ltvetj  cd. 

Blashneld  and  Hopkins,  1897,  vol.  iv.  p.  218). 
105.  */«  that  first  garden^*  etc,     Cf.  *In  that  first  garden  of  our  timpLenes&' 

Daniel,  Hymen* t  Triumph^  1.  i. 
112.  *  And  visions^  etc,    Thit  coaplet,  a  favourite  quotation  of  Haslitfa,  occurs 

in  a  letter  from  Gray  to  Horace  Walpole  (Letters^  ed.  Tovcy,  i.  7-8).    The 

linet  are  apparently  a  tranalation  (by  Gray)  of  Virgil,  ^neidj  vi.  282-84. 
135.  *  Heaves  no  sighy  etc.     See  vol.  v.,  note  to  p.  30. 

1 39.  The  new  Patent  Blacking.     Cf.  Moore't  Parody  of  a  Celebrated  Letter^  94-6. 
391.  *The  word^*  etc,     Cf.  2  Henry  jy.,  iii.  2. 
292.  *  Goy  go^'  etc.     Cf.  Wychcrley,  The  Plain  Dealer,  v.  i. 
427.  Turnspit  of  the  King* s  kitchen.    See  vol.  xii.  (Fugitive  H^ritings)^  p.  291  and 

note. 


VOL.  n. 

310.  *  Both  living  and  loving.*    Lamb't  vertion  of  Thekla*s  Song  in  The  Piccolfi- 

mini.    See  Coleridge't  Poetical  H^orkt^  ed.  J.  D.  Campbell,  p.  648. 

3 1 1.  *  Hinged  wound.*     Dryden,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther^  i.  6. 

347.  ^  fFho  had  been  beguiled,*  etc,     Leigh  Hunt,  The  Story  of  Rimini,  Canto  iii. 
363.  *  Throws  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fioV     Armatrong,    The  Art  of  Preserving 

Health,  Book  iv. 
396.  The  man  who  bought  Punch,    See  vol.  zii.  p.  353. 


ADDENDA  TO  NOTES 
FAGx  VOL.  in. 

38.  TAe  Room  over  the  waj.    See  Cobbett's  fTetkly  Political  Regitter,  Sept.  1S17 

{Selections^  etc^  v.  259). 
4 1 .  &  Peter  is  nvell  at  Rome,    Don  Slmxote^  Part  II.  Book  ui.  chap,  xli.,  and 

elsewhere. 
45.  '  Lest  tke  courtiers^*  etc.     Tke  Seggar*s  Ofera,  11.  2. 
60.  *  One  note  day  and  night*     Burke,  Regicide  Peace  {Select  H^orhs^  ed«  Payne, 

p.  51). 
63.  •  Which  feari  etc,     Cowper,  The  Tash^  u.  325. 
1 66.  *  In  Philharmonic^ s  undivided  dale,^    Cf. '  0*er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided 

dale.'     Coleridge,  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton^  140. 
171.  *  Unslaehed  of  motion,*     See  vol.  iv.  p.  42  and  note. 

174.  *  Of  whatsoever  race,*  etc,    Cf.  Dryden,  Absahm  and  Aclut^hel,  i.  100-103. 
239.  *Meeh  mouths  ruminant*    Cf.  ^With  ruminant  meek  mouths.'     Leigh  Hunt, 

The  Story  ofRmini^  Canto  iz. 
243.  The  Essay  on  *The  Effects  of  War  and  Taxes,'  appeared  also  in  The  New 

Scots  Maganine  for  Oct.  181 8. 
259.  <  Soul-killing  lies,  etc.    Lamb,  John  Woodvil,  Act  11. 
268.  <  Certain  so  wroth,*  etc,    Chaucer,  Canterhury  Tales,  The  Prologue,  451-2. 
273.  ^Peoffle  of  the  nicest   imaginations,'  etc.      Cf.   Swift,    Thoughts  on   Various 

Subjects, , 
284.  ^  Resemble  the  Jlies  of  a  summer^     Cf.  *Men  would  become  little  better  than 
the  flies  of  a  summer.'     Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  {Select 
Works,  ed.  Payne,  11.  112). 
328.  *A  new  creation,*  etc.     Goldsmith,  The  Traveller,  296. 


VOL.  IV. 

17.  *Sacro,*  etc,    Quoted  in  the  notes  to  J\inius.     See  notes  to  Letter  xzxvi. 

24.  To  elevate  and  surmise.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  The  Rehearsal,  i.  i. 

44.  *  Tour  very  nice  people^  etc.     See  ante,  note  to  voL  in.  p.  273. 
147.  '  Where  he  picks  clean  teeth*     Cowper,  The  Task,  11.  627. 
217.  '  When  he  saw,*  etc,    Coleridge,  Remoru,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 
220.  Pingo  in  etemitatem,    A  saying  attributed  to  Zeuxb.    See  Sir  Jothua  Reynolds's 

Discourses,  No.  in. 
511.'  Sithence  no  fairy  lights,'  etc.     See  vol.  xi.  pp.  224,  268,  and  notes. 

VOL.  V. 

9.  *  And  visions,  etc.    See  ante,  note  to  voL  i.  p.  1 12. 
lo.  '  Obscurity^  etc.    See  vol.  xi.  p.  224  and  note. 
120.  *And  that  green  wreath,*  etc,     Southey,  Carmen  Nuptial*,  Proem,  St.  9. 
215.  *Afoot^  etc,     Cf.  Donne,  The  Storm,  3-4. 

277.  Friar  Onion,    See  Boccaccio,  The  Decameron,  Sixth  Day,  Novel  x. 
280.  *  That,  like  a  trumpet,*  etc.     Cf,  Leigh  Hunt,  The  Story  ^Rimini,  Canto  in. 
345.  *  The  last  of  those  fair  clouds,*  etc,     Cf.  Wordsworth,   The  Excursion,  vu. 

1014-16. 
372.  For  the  note  on  Lord  Dorset  read  Charles   Sackville  (i 638-1 706),  sixth 

Earl  of  Dorset,  author  of  *  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land,'  included  with 

other  songs  in  Haslitt's  Select  Britkh  Poets, 
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23.  *  Tiue  tuns  and  skies  so  pure:    Warton,  Sonnet  (ix.)  to  the  River  Lodon. 

93.  *  The  fair  variety  of  things:     Akcnsidc,  Pleasures  of  the  Jmagin^nan,  1.  78. 

94.  A  netghhourini  Baronet.     See  vol.  xii.,  note  to  p.  202. 

96.  « lAke  life  amJTdeatk;  etc.     Cf.  Lamb,  John  WoodmU  Act  11 . 
106.  *  The  heautsfid  is  vanished,*  etc.     Coleridge,  The  Death  ofWdlktuUhe^  ▼.  1. 
113.  *UkM  afknt  shadow^  etc.    Cf.  The  Faerie  S^ueene,  11.  vii.  29. 
152.  Note.     *  The  worst,  the  second  Jkll  of  man:     Cf.  Windham,  Spaeekes^  i-  311 

(March  13,  1797J. 
156.  *  To  warn  and  scare:     Rev.   Sneyd  Daviet,  To  the  Honourable  and  RevereU 

F.  C.  (Dodtley,  Collection  of  Poems,  vi.  138). 
189.  «  The  vine-covered  hills*  etc.    William  Roicoe,  Lines  written  in  1788,  parodied 

in  The  Anti^JacoMn, 
21 1.  <  Free  from  the  Brian  star,'  etc.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pkilaster^  Act  ▼.  Sc  3. 
218.  « //  was  out  of  all  plumb,'  etc.     Tristram  Shandy,  Book  xii.  chap.  xii. 
225.  *Stud  of  nifht-mares:     Cf.  «I  confeu  an  occasional  night-marc  5  but  I  do 

not,  as  m  early  youth,  keep  a  stud  of  them.'     Lamb,  Essajs  of  Blia 

(Witches,  and  other  Night- Fears). 
243.  <  Tall,  opaque  words:     Ha«litt  was  perhaps  quoting  from   himaelf.     See 

vol.  VIII.  p.  257. 
259.  <  To  angek  'twas  most  like:     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  St.  19. 
308.  *  mid  wit;  etc.     Gray,  Ode,  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
317.  ^As  much  again  to  govern  it:    This  line  is  not  Butler's,  but  Pope's.     See  An 

Essay  on  Criticism,  80-81  : 

*  There  are  whom  heav'n  has  blest  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it.* 
The  couplet  was  changed  in  the  4to  edition  of  1743. 

VOL.  VII. 

189.  « Subtilised  savages.*    <Nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilised  ourselves  into  savages.' 
Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  (Select  fForks,  ed.  Payne, 

II.  lOl). 

273.  « As  a  saving  of  cheese-parings;  etc.     See  Windham's  ^ches,  1.  3 1 1  (March 

o      .  i3j  1797). 
282.  ^As  if  they  thrilled;  etc.     The  Faerie  S^ueene^  11.  xii.  78. 

VOL.  VIII. 

93.  *  ^ot  one  of  the  angles;  etc.     Tristram  Shandy,  Book  iii.  chap.  xii. 
I64,  ^Shines  like  Hesperus;  etc.     The  Faerie  0ueene,  i.  vii.  30. 
37  X .    -rf  tinging  face:     Bontbasta  Furioso,  Sc.  i. 
437.  *  Such  were  the  joys;  etc.     Bickerstaffc,  Love  in  a  Ville^e,  11.  i . 

VOL.  IX. 

64.  ^Play  at  bowls;  etc,     Hazlitt  elsewhere  quotes  these  words  as  from  ««a 
old  song.' 
106.  « To  dream  and  be  an  Emperour:    Cf. « I  am  like  a  man  that  dreamt  he  was 
an  Emperour.'     Fletcher,  The  Spanish  Curate,  11.  2. 
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fAGE 

245.  *Ptrceive  ajiiry,*  etc.     Cf.  Otktlio^  xv.  2. 
292.  *  Retire,  tie  worU  tkut  out,'  etc.     Young,  NtgAt  Tktmgktt  (iz.)« 
429.  Tkt  Goiltj  *tAe  children  of  Homer,*     Lucien  Buonaparte,  Ciarlemagne,    See 
vol  XI.  {Fugitive  H^ritbtp),  p.  232. 


VOL.  X. 

1 87.  '  EmpurpUug  all  the  ground!    Cf.  LycidM,  141. 

208.  *  Relegated  to  obuure  cloisters^  etc,    Cf.  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 

France  (Select  fForh,  ed.  Payne,  ix.  121). 
260.  •  Yet  kit  infelicity,'  etc.    Cf.  Wcbttcr,  The  Duckeu  ofMdfj,  Act  xv.  Sc.  2. 
314.  The  American  Farmer's  Letters.    Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,  by  Hector 

St.  John  Crevecfleur  (1731-1813),  published  1794. 
378.  ^  Hold  our  hands,'  etc.     Cf.  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  72. 


VOL.  XL 

277.  *  /  take  her  body,*  etc.    These  lines  are  not  Suckling*s,  but  from  a  song  by 

Congreve,  beginning  '  Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived.' 
336.  '  Loud  as  a  trumpet,'  etc,    Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  85. 
338.  *Like  importunate  Guinea  fowls,'  etc,    Burke's  Regicide  Peace  (ed.  Payne, 

P-  SO- 
427  (and  p.  50X).  *  Hymns  its  good  god,'  etc,    Cf.  Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence, 

I.  X. 

488.  *  Each  other's  beams  to  share.*    Collins,  Ode,  The  Manners,  56. 


The  following  printer's  errors  may  be  noted  : — 

Vol.  I.  p.  436  (note  to  p.  142).     Read  The  Belial's  Opera^  Act  x.  Sc.  i. 
Vol.  II.  p.  440  (note  to  p.  391).     For  Huekman  read  Hackman. 
Vol.  V.  p.  391  fnote  to  p.  97).     Read  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  vol.  iv.,  etc. 
Vol.  V.  p.  406  (note  to  p.  254).     Read  Here  be  woods. 

Vol.  V.  p.  410  ^note  to  p.  3x8).     The  words  ^  The  Countess  ...  in  1690' 
belong  to  the  note  above. 

VoL  VI.  p.  519  fnote  to  p.  435J.     For  1870  read  1780. 

Vol.  IX.  p.  458  (note  to  p.  2471.     Read  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee. 

Vol.  IX,  p.  463  (note  to  p.  3x7).    For  Mallard  read  Mallord. 
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Abstract  Ideas,  On,  xi.  i. 
Acted  Drama  in  London,  Essays  on, 

contributed  to  the  London  Maga- 
zine, viii.  381. 
Actors  and  Actine,  On,  i.  153,  156. 

and  the  Public,  xi.  348. 

ouzht    to    sit    in    the    Boxes  ? 

Whether,  vi.  272. 
Adelaide,  or  the  Emigrants,  viii.  308. 
All  >  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  329. 
Alsop*s  Rosalind,  Mrs.,  viii.  252. 
American  Literature,  Dr.  Channing, 

x.  310. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  On 

the    Spirit   of — On    the    German 

Drama,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 

Age  of  Elizabeth,  v.  345. 
Angerstein*s  Collection,  Mr.,  ix.  7. 
Anglade  Family,  The,  viii.  279. 
Antiquity,  On,  vii.  252. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  228$  viii. 

190. 
Apostates,  On  Modem,  iii.  155. 
Application  to  Study,  On,  vii.  ^$, 
Arfi;uing  in  a  Circle,  xii.  285. 
Aristocracy  of  Letters,  On  the,  y\, 

205. 
Art,  Fragments  on,  ix.  489. 
Artaxerxes,  viii.  192. 
Arts  are  not  Progressive  ?  Why  the, 

A  Fragment,  i.  160. 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  338. 

Bacon's  Works,  Character  of  Lord, 
compared    as    to    style    with    Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
V.  326. 
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Ballads,  On  the  Old  English,  v.  123. 
Ballets,  Two  New,  viii.  353. 
Bannister's  Farewell,  Mr.,  viii.  229. 
Barbaiossa,  viii.  372. 
Barry,  James,  ix.  413. 
Beaumont,  F.,  v.  295. 

and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Ford, 

and  Massingcr,  On,  v.  248. 
Beauty,  On,  i.  68. 
Beggar's  Opera,  On  the,  i.  65;  viii. 

193,^54;  »•  373- 
Belief,  Whether  Voluntary,  xii,  439. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  iv.  189$  xi.  411. 
Bertram,  viii.  304. 
Bonaparte,  iii.  52;  iii.  350. 
and  Muller,  iii.  154^ 


Bonaparte's  Collection,  etc.,  Lucien, 

xi.  237. 
Booth's  Duke  of  Gloster,  Mr.,  viii. 

354  i  Iago,viii.  3555  Richard,  viii. 

357- 
Bourbons  and  Bonaparte,  The,  iii.  52. 
Bowles,  Mr.,  xi.  486. 
Boyle's  Rosalind,  Miss,  viii.  336. 
British  Institution,  xi.  242,  246,  24S. 
Brougham,  Mr.,  iv.  318. 
Esq.,    M.P.,   The    Speech   of 

Henry,  iii.  127,  132. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  326. 
Brunton's  Rosalind,  Miss,  xi.  396. 
Buncle,  On  John,  i.  51. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.,  iv.  319. 
Burke,  Character  of  Mr.,  iii.  351, 

3»5- 
Burleigh  House,  Pictures  at,  ix.  62. 
Bums  and  the  Old  English  fialWs, 

On,  V.  123. 


INDEX 


Busy  Bodjr,  The,  viii.  ayo. 
Butler^  viii.  49. 
Byron,  Lord,  iv.  253  j  xi.  486. 
and  Wordsworth,  xiL  328. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  iv.  343. 
Canning,  Character  of,  xi.  334. 
Cant    and  Hypocrisy,  On,  xii.  330, 

336. 
Castle  of  Andalusia,  viii.  329. 
Catalogue  Raisonn£  of  the  British  In- 
stitution, On  the,  i.  140,  146 ;  ix. 
311. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  xii.  275. 
Channing,  Dr.,  x.  310. 
Chapman,  v.  223. 
Characrteristics    in    the    Manner   of 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,  i.  351. 
Characters  of  Shakespear's  Plays,  i. 

165. 
Charlemagne :  ou  r£gliae  d^iivrSe,  xi. 

*30,  234. 
Chatham,  Character  of  Lord,  tii.  321. 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  On,  v.  19. 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  xi.  420. 
Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation,  Pro- 
ject for  a  New  Theory  of,  xii.  405. 
Classical  Education,  On,  i.  4. 
Clerical  Character,  On  the,  iii.  266, 

271,  277. 
Cohbett,  Mr.,  iv.  334$  Character  of, 

vi.  50. 
CofFee-House  Politicians,  On,  vi.  189. 
Coleridge,  Mr.,  iv.   212;   xi.   411  j 

Memorabilia  of,  xii.  346. 
Coleridge's    Christabel,  x.  41 1 ;    xi. 
580  ;  Lay-Sermon,  iii.  152 ;  x.  120  ; 
Lectures,  xi.  416  j  Literary  Life,  x. 

135- 
Collins,  V.  104. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The,  i.  351. 
Comic  Writers  of  the  Last  Century, 

On  the,  viii.  149. 
Common-Place  Critics,  On,  i.  1 36. 
Common  Places,  xi.  541. 
—  Sense,  xii.  377. 
Comus,  viii.  230. 
Conduct  of  Life,  On  the  $  or.  Advice 

to  a  Schoolboy,  xii.  423. 


Congress,  whether  the  Friends  of  Free- 
dom can  entertain  any  sanguine 
Hopes  of  the  favourable  Resiuts  of 
the  ensuing,  iii.  103. 

Congreve,  viii.  70. 

Conquest  of  Taranto,  The,  viii.  366. 

Consistency  of  Opinion,  On,  xi.  508. 

Controversy,  The  Spirit  of,  xii.  381. 

Conversation  of  Authors,  On  the,  vii. 

*4»  35- 
Conversadons  as  Good  as  Real,  xii. 

363,  369. 
Coriolanus,  i.  214  ;  viii.  347. 
Corporate  Bodies,  vi.  264. 
Country  People,  Character  of  the,  xi. 

309. 
Courier  and  Times  Newspaper,  On 

the,  iii.  58. 
The,  and  *the  Wat  Tyler,'  iii. 

200. 
Court  Influence,  On,  iii.  254,  259. 
Journal,  The,  A  Dialogue,  xii. 

354- 
Cowley,  Butler,  Suckling,  Etherege, 

etc..  On,  viii.  49. 
Cowoer,  v.  85. 

Crabbe,  Mr.,  iv.  343  5  xi.  603. 
Criticism,  On,  vi.  214. 
Curran,  the  late  Mr.,  xii.  353. 
Cymbeline,  i.  179. 

Dandy  School,  The,  xi.  343. 

Daniel,  v.  295. 

Dansomanie,  The,  xi.  299. 

Deckar,  v.  223. 

D'Enghien,  The  Duke,  xi.  577. 

Defoe,  Wilson's  Life  and  Times  of 
Daniel,  x.  355. 

Depth  and  Superficiality,  On,  vii.  346. 

Didone  Abandonnata,  viii.  196. 

Disadvantages  of  Intellectual  Superi- 
ority, On  the,  vi.  279. 

Disagreeable  People,  On,  xii.  173. 

Distant  Objects  Please,  Why,  vi.  255. 

Distressed  Mother,  The,  viii.  334. 

Don  Giovanni  and  Kean's  Eustace 
de  St  Pierre,  xi.  307. 

Don  Juan,  viii.  362. 

Dottrel-Catching,  iii.  51. 
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Double  GaUanty  ▼iti.  359. 
Dowtoo  in  the  Hypocrite,  zi.  395. 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth,  Lectures  on,  ▼.  169. 
Drayton,  ▼.  29^. 
Dreams,  On,  vii.  17. 
Diyden  and  Pope,  On,  ▼.  68. 
Duke  of  Milan,  The,  viii.  289. 
Dulwich  Galleiy,  The,  iz.  17. 
Duniop*s  History  of  Fiction,  x,  5. 

Edinburgh  Review,  Contributions 

to  the,  z.  t. 
Editors,  A  Chapter  on,  xii.  230. 
Edwards's  Richard  iii.,  Mr.,  viii.  247. 
Effeminacy  of  Character,  On,  vi.  248. 
Effotisro,  On,  vii.  1 57. 
Eldon,  Lord,  iv.  325. 
El^n  Marbles,  cfn  the,  ix.  326. 
Elia,  iv.  362. 
Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate,  iii. 

3«7. 
England  in  1798,  iii.  241. 
English  Comic  Writer^  Lectures  on, 

viii.  I. 
-^—  Grammar,  xii.  342. 
-^»  Novelists,  On  the,  viii.  106. 

Poets,  Lectures  on  the,  y.  i. 

— >  Students  at  Rome,  iz.  367. 

Envy,  xii.  386 ;  On,  vii.  97. 

Essay- Writing,  A   Farewell  to,  xii. 

321. 
Etherese,  viii.  49. 

Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  viii.  310. 
Exit  by  Mistake,  viii.  321. 

Fair  Penitent,  The,  viii.  287. 
Fame,  On  Different  Sorts  of,  i.  93. 
Familiar  Style,  On,  vL  242. 
Farquhar,  viii.  70. 
Fashion,  On,  xi.  437. 
Fear  of  Death,  On  the,  vi.  321. 
Fight,  The,  xii.  i. 
Fine  Arts,  ix.  377. 

British  Institution,  xi.  187. 

The  Louvre,  xi.  195. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  x. 

3  JO. 
Fletcher,  v.  248. 
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Fletcher,  P.,  r,  295. 

Fonthill  Abbey,  iz.  34S. 

Footmen,  xii.  131. 

Ford,  V.  248. 

Four  Fs,  The,  ▼.  274- 

Fox,  Character  of  Mr.,  iii.  337. 

France  and  Italy,  Notes  00  a  Joeari 

through,  ix.  83. 
Free  Admission,  The,  xiL  119. 
Thoughts  on  Public  ASaei  z 

Advice  to  a  Patriot,  in  1  Le^ 

addressed  to  a  Member  of  tk  U 

Opposition,  iii.  i. 
French  Plays,  xi.  352,  356. 
Fudge  Family  in  P^s,  The,  E  31:. 

Gainsborough *s    ^ctures,  Qo,  £ 

202. 
Gammer  Gurtcm^s  Needle,  v.  274. 
Genius  and  Common  Sense,  vi.  31,11 
and  Originality,  On,  xL  21:;. 

—  is    Conscious    of  its  Pones 
Whether,  vii.  117. 

Geoflfrey  Crayon,  !▼.  362. 
George  Barnwell,  viii.  268. 
German  Drama,  contrasted  wiik  cat 
of  the  Age  of  Eltxabcdi,  On  (k,  r 

345- 
GifFord,  Mr.,  ir.  298. 

—  E^.,  A  Letter  to  Wil&ia,  i 
363. 

Godwin,  William,  it.  200;  x.  3I5 
Going  a  Journey,  On,  vL  181. 
Good-Nature,  On,  i.  100. 
Good  Old  Times,  Sketdies  of  tk 

History  of  the,  zi.  582. 
Grammar  of    the    English  To^ 

Preface  to  a  New  and  Iinprofr: 

iv.  387. 
Gray,  v.  104. 

Great  and  little  Things,  On,  ti.  ir- 
Orosvenor^s    CoUecdon  of  Pictmo. 

Lord,  ix.  49. 
Gusto,  On,  i.  77. 
Guy  Faux,  xi.  317,  323,  328. 

Hamlet,  i.  232. 

Hampton  Court,  The  Pictuics  a^i^ 
4*. 
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Harley^s  Fidget,  Mr.,  viii.  239. 
Hartley    and  Helvetius,  Remarks  on 

the  Systems  of,  vii.  434. 
Haydon''8  *  Solomon,*  On,  ix.  309. 

*  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,* 

xi.  4.SX. 
Helvetius,  vii.  434. 
Henry  iv.,  i.  277. 

v.,  i.  285. 

VI.,  i.  292. 

VIII.,  i.  303. 

Heroes  of  Romance  are  insipid.  Why 

the,  xii.  59. 
Hcywood,  V.  192. 
Hobbes,  On  the  Writings  of,  xi.  25. 
Hogarth^s     *  Marriage    a  -  la  -  mode,* 
Criticism  on,  ix.  75 ;  On,  i.  25,  28. 
Hogarth,  On  the  Works  of.  On  the 
grand  and  familiar  style  of  painting, 
viii.  133. 
Holcroft,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Thomas, 

ii.  I. 
Honeymoon,  The,  xi.  409. 
Hot  and  Cold,  vii.  169. 
Human    Action,  An  Essay  on   the 

Principles  of,  vii.  383. 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  The,  viii.  353. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Leigh,  iv.  353. 
Hunt*s  Rimini,  Leigh,  x.  407. 
Hypocrite,  The,  viii.  245. 

Ideal,  The,  ix.  429  ,*  xi.  223. 
Ignorance  of  the  Learned,  On  the,  vi. 

70. 
Imitation,  On,  i.  72. 

of  Nature,  On  the,  xi.  216. 

Immortality  in  Youth,  On  the  Feeling 

of,  xii.  1 50. 
Indian  Jugglers,  The,  vi.  77. 
Iron  Chest,  The,  viii.  342. 
Irving,  Rev.  Mr.,  iv.  222  j  xii.  275. 
Italian  Opera,  The,  viii.  324. 

Jane  Shore,  viii.  352. 
Jealous  Wife,  The,  viii.  316. 
Jealousy  and  the  Spleen  of  Party,  On 

the,  vii.  365. 
Jeffrey,  Mr.,  iv.  310. 
Jews,  Emancipation  of  the,  xii.  461. 


John  Bull,  Character  of,  i.  97. 

du  Bart,  viii.  253. 
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